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INTRODFCTION. 


Ws  ahftll  de^ble  Ae  "mhols  of  Klie  flni  munber  of  this  tokme, 
(f9r>1864,)  and  a  fottkm  of  ^eadif^BMoMclliigmiiiiber,  unUl  ve  bate 
fioulMd  ^  Mi^jeot^  to  a  ooBdoaaod'aommaty  of  tbo  pfoeeadu^s  of 
the  various  Aisodallotts^  iviiioh  liave  been  orgiaiiiBed  is  tkk  eonntrj 
on  a  National  or  Stale  l>an%  to  advaoce  the  eame  of  edooaSion 
generallj,  and  paitieQlarij  to  gire  inereased-^efficieacy-  to  the  profeet- 
ioA  of  teaohing.  We  begin  with  the  NauomIl  Txaobsmi'  Amocia- 
noa,  the  latest  f<»med|  and  whieh  pronAKS  to  etiUrt  a  la^  number 
of  Amerieao  teachers  in  a  wot k  Which  k  peeidiariy  theit  own.  The 
jiatoie  and  objects  of  sneh  an  oijgaidtfalioa  eie  admirably  set  forth 
in  the  Address  {wepared  by  Professor  Bnsselli  for  the  Codrention  in 
which  the  Association  originated,  and  with  whieh  we  shall  intro^ 
dnde  the  snbject— -after  demoting  a  few  words  to  its  author. 

WaidMU  BtTsesiiL,  the  early,  confltant,  and  able  adrocate  of  the 
probssional  otganiiatio&  and  action  of  teachers,  was  bom  in  Glaa- 
gowy  Scotiand,  in  1798.  Edncated  in  the  Latin  School  and  Univev* 
aity  of  his  natiye  city,  and  thoiongUy  indued  with  the  spirit  and 
pbiloeophical  views  of  Pro£  George  Jardine,  (anthor  of  '^PkUomtpkUtd 
JBdueaiian^'^)  he  came  to  this  country  in  1617,  and  commenced  his 
life-long  work  of  teacher  and  educator,  in  Gebi]§puk  In  4;very  place 
and  atate  whereha  has  since  lived,  be  has  labored  with  pen,  voice, 
and  pereonal  iniaenoe  to  biiag  teachers  together  for  consultation 
and  united  action.  By  his  ^^Suggestions  en  JSSimetUkm^^  published 
in  New  Haven,  in  1828,  while  he  was  Principal  of  the  New  Town- 
slup  Academy,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School;  by  his  "ITaiitMi/ 
€f  Mutual  Instruetionj^^  in  1826 ;  by  the  *^ American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation^ Boston,  1826-9,  his  advocacy  of  ^Teachere*  Ajeeodatume^ 
before  a  county  convention  of  teachers  at  Dorchester,  (Mass.,)  in 
1830,  and  of  ^^ Infant  and  Primary  Schools f^^  in  Boston,  in  the  same 
year;  by  his  *^ Journal  of  Instruction^^  in  1831,  the  organ  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  which  he  projected  during  his 
connection  with  a  School  for  Young  Ladies'  in  Germantown,  and 
afterward  in  Philadelphia;  by  his  ^^ Lectures  on  Normal  Training^ 
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in  his  Normal  Sohool  at  Reed^s  Ferry,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  since  published  in  Bamard^s  **  American  Journal  ofEdiur 
caUon;^  by  his  ^Addr$$$  on  the  EdueaHon  o/Female$^^  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1843;  by  his  ''5ic^^liofuofi  reaeA^rt'/fMftlttfet,"  first  issoed 
in  1846,  and  his  annual  labors  and  instructions  in  those  eminently 
professional  schools  for  twenty  years  past;  by  his  published  lectures 
on  ^IhUki  ^  Teacher9^  in  1860,  on  the  ^SneouragemmU  of  Ttachr 
er9^  in  1858,  and  on  the  ^Organitation  of  Teachers  as  a  Prqftmon^ 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1849,  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1856,  and  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Convention,  in  1857,  Professor  Bnsaell  has  done 
noble  service  to  the  cause  of  American  education,  and  earned  the 
profound  reqpect  and  gratitude  of  every  American  teacher.  How 
tonchingly  does  he  allude  to  himself  and  his  compeers,  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  address  at  Philadelphia,  in  1857. 

^  To  have  dwelt  so  long  on  a  single  point,  amid  the  many  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  establishment  of  a  national  association  of  teachers,  may 
be  pardoned  to  one  who,  when  he  looks  round  such  meetings  as  the 
present,  in  search  of  those  with  whom  he  may  most  intimately  sym- 
pathize, finds  them  few  and  far  between,  and  all  among  fellow 
laborers  of  forty  years'  service  in  the  occupation.  To  himself  and 
his  ^  co-mates"  any  personal  considerations  of  honor  to  be  derived 
from  the  business  of  teaching  becoming  an  acknowledged  profession, 
can  be  but  small  inducement  to  move  in  this  proposaL  To  him  and 
to  them  the  lease  of  active  life  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But  the  sight 
of  so  many  young  and  earnest  feces,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
with  all  the  bright  associations  which  they  suggest  in  reference  to 
coming  years,  seems  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  the  hand 
with  what  eneigy  is  left  it,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  future  is  so  laigely  involved,  for  the 
capable  and  the  fiuthfhl  teachers  who  are  now  commencing  their 
professional  career." 


L  NATIONAL  OBQANIZATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

MM  JJMKMBB  TO  TBI  iXIAfUinOV  OF  TSACHIlHI  OV  TBM  UVtfSD  fTAnfli  WB9 

n  PHII.ADKLPHL4,  AVQjmt  21,  1857,  VOB  TBM  PUBPOO  OP  POBXmO  A 

VXnONiJ.  OBOAKUATIOX  OP  THXXB  PBOPttSIOK. 

BT  WILUAM  mOUBU, 

TEditOT  of  AMrieui  Jouad  of  EdowtioB,  18»^] 


Fkllow  Tbaohxbb  : — ^We  are  met  on  s  great  oeeauon.  For  the 
flrat  time  in  the  history  of  onr  eonntrj,  the  teachers  of  youth  have 
assembled  as  a  distinct  professional  body,  representing  its  pecnliar 
relations  to  all  parts  of  oar  great  national  Union  of  States.  The 
event  is  a  most  anspicions  one,  as  r^ards  the  intellectoal  and  moral 
interests  of  the  whole  conminnity  of  which,  as  citixens,  we  are  mem* 
bers;  and,  to  onrselves,  professionally  and  individoally,  it  opens  a 
Tiew  of  extended  usefulness,  in  efficient  action,  such  as  never  yet  bai 
been  disclosed  to  us. 

We  meet  not  as  merely  a  company  of  friends  and  well  wishers  t^ 
education,  one  of  the  great  common  interests  of  humanity,  in  which 
we  are  happy  to  codperate  with  philanthropic  minds  and  hearts  oi 
every  class  and  calling ;  but  we  hare  at  length  recognized  our  pecu- 
liar duty  to  come  forward  and  take  our  own  appropriate  place  as 
the  immediate  agents  and  appointed  oigans  of  whatever  measures 
are  best  adapted  to  promote  tiie  highest  mterssts  of  society,  by  the 
wider  difiusion  of  whatever  benefits  are  included  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  culture.  In  stepping  forward  to  take  the  professional 
position  now  universally  accorded  to  us,  we  do  so  in  no  exclusive  or 
selfish  spirit.  We  are,  in  fact,  only  complying  with  the  virtual  in* 
vitation  given  us,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
education,  to  assume,  in  regular  form,  the  acknowledged  responsi- 
bOities  of  our  ofSce,  as  guardians  of  the  mental  wel&re  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  responsible  to  the  whole  community  for  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  with  which  we  discharge  our  trust.  The  liberal  meas- 
ures recently  adopted  in  so  many  of  our  States  for  the  establish* 
meut  of  permanent  systems  of  pubKc  education ;  the  generous  re- 
cognition, now  so  general,  of  the  value  of  the  teacher's  office  and 
his  dttly  labors ;  the  warm  reception  offered  to  every  form  of  teach- 
ers' associations — ^from  those  which  represent  whole  States  down  to 
the  local  gatherings  in  our  towns  and  villages — ^all  intimate  the  uni- 
versal readiness  of  society  to  welcome  the  formation  of  a  yet  more 
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extenaye  profenioiud  union  of  teaohen*- of  one  co-«xtennTe  with 
our  national  inieresto  and  relations. 

We  meet  the  iavitation,  not  as  a  mere  professional  recognition, 
entitling  us  to  withdraw  firom  the  gpronnd  which  we  hare  hitherto 
•eevpied^  in  common  with  the  ftienda  of  odaeationy  whether  of  the 
learned  professions  or  of  other  occupations,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  and,  by  an  exclnsive  oiganization,  to  cut  oarselves  off  from 
all  commnnication  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  a  close  corporation. 
It  is  in  no  snch  spirit  that  we  would  act.  Bat  we  do  feel  that  there 
is  a  doty  devolring  on  ns,  as  teachers,  which  we  desire  to  folfilL 
iWe  feel  that,'  as  «  professi<^ial  body,  we  are  distinctly  x»Iled  on  to 
Ibim  a  nati<mal  omanication,  that  we  magr.  be  the  -better^enaUed  to 
meet  the  oontinaally  enlaiging  aemanda  of  our  vocation  for  higher 
personal  attainments  in  the  indindnal,  and  for  more  ample  qoalifi* 
cations  adequately  to  fill  the  daily  widemng  sphere  of  professional 
action*. 

We  wnh,  as  teachers,  to  reap  whatever  benefits  oar  medical 
brethren  derive  from  th^  natiooal  association,  in  opportunities  of 
communicatioD  for  mutual  aid  and  counsel  We  desire  to  see  an« 
nually  a  professional  ^atherii^,  such  as  may  fairly  represent  the  in- 
atroctors  of  every  grade  of  schools  and  higher  institutions,  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  hope  to  see  a  numerous  delegation,  at 
such  meetings,  from  every  educating  State  in  the  Union,  of  the  men 
who,  in  their  respective  State  associatioBs  of  teachers,  are  already 
responding  to  the  manifest  demand  for  distinct  appropriate  profes* 
aional  action,  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  immediate 
practical  business  of  instruction. 

Teaching  is,  in  our  day,  an  occupation  lacking  neitiier  honor  nor 
emolument.  Those  who  pursue  this  employment  are  in  duty  bound 
to  recognize  the  position  which  is  so  liberally  assigned  them.  The 
vocation  is  well  entitied  to  all  tiie  aid  and  suj^rt  which  an  ackno^ 
edged  professional  rank  can  confer  v|K>n  it.  The  personal  interest 
of  every  individual  who  pursues  the  calling,  or  who  means  to  adopt 
it,  is  oonoemed  in  every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  its  charac- 
ter or  extend  its  usefubess.  Every  teacher  who  respects  himself 
and  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  will  respond,  we  think,  with  alacrity 
to  the  call  which  the  establishment  of  such  an  associati<Hi  as  we 
propose  makes  upon  him  for  his  best  efforts  in  its  aid. 

From  the  formation  of  a  National  Abbogiatiom  of  TBAomBBSy 
we  expect  great  hatiohal  bxnxiitb  : 

1.  As  regards  taider  and  ju$i€r  vUw9  ^f  tducaiion^  and  ecrretpotid 
n^  methods  of  inttruetion. 
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In  »  pTOgrtHive  commmity  Hke  4mn»  amid  the  TMt  and  rapid 
devdopmenls  of  sdenee  bj  wbioh  <mt  timda  are  ehaneterused,  and 
te  fuuTenMl  cnmg  lot  jet  bettor  moder  of  hnsiaii  caltnre,  to 
imagiiie  that  we  hate  already  attained  to  perfectioQ  in  oar  modes  of 
adncatioBy  woidd  be  abiud*  The  atalfattai  of  society  pToehdm  the 
ftlstty  of  sodi  aa  opinion*  The  daily  records  of  onr  race  toll  too 
pkinly  the  sad  story  of  onr  defioiendes  and  onr  fiulnres,  in  the 
prevalent  fieeble  oiganiaalions  of  body,  and  the  impexfeet  health, 
irhieh  we  still  owe  to  onr  eo^paUo  nef^ect  of  proper  educational 
training,  by  which  physical  vigor  and  efficiency  might  be,  in  great 
meaflore,  secured  to  every  hnman  beiag^  Hie  teacher,  in  onr  laige 
eaties^  at  least,  daily  finds  hkaaelf  compelled  to  )imit  his  intetteetnal 
leqnirements  to  the  condition  of  many  minds  incapable  of  snstaii^ 
ing  lengthened  or  vigorous  application,  or  of  retaining  the  mdimental 
gsnns  which  it  is  hil  desire  to  imi^t  Of  onr  acknowledged  do- 
isctive  moral  edncationy  it  ia  nnnecessary  to  speak.  Thronghout 
onr  country,  the  parent  is  appealing  to  the  teacher,  and  ihe  teacher 
4o  the  parent,  for  efficient  eibvto  which  may  bring  about  a  :bettbr 
state  of  things.  Who  will  ventors,  in  anch  circumstances,  the  as- 
sertion that  we  are  already  peiftctt 

The  whole  ground  ^  ednoation  needs  a  thoroogh  survey  and  ra- 
vision,, with  a  view  ta  much  more  extensive  changes  and  reforms 
4haa  have  yet  been  attampted.  The  ciy  lor  more  healthful,  move 
invigoratang,  more  in^nring,  mareefiective  modes  of  cnlture,  cornea 
up  fimn  all  dasses  of  society,  on  behalf  of  the  young  who  are  ita 
treasured  hope.  A  truer  and  deeper  investigation  is  everywhere 
needed  in  regard  to  the  constitation,  the  ciqyabilities,  and  the  waata 
i^  man,  equally  ia  his  temporal  aad  hls.etoiaal  relations. 

Adverting  thus  to  the  acknowledged  need  of  a  renovation  in  the 
form  and  character  of  education,  we  woukL  not  be  understood  as 
desiring  the  indiscriminate  suhvendon  of  existing  modes  of  culture, 
or  of  the  institutions  to  which  we  have  been  so  largely  indebted  for 
whatever  degree  of  mental  attainment  has  characterized  the  past,  or 
benefito  the  present  It  belongs  to  others  than  teachers  to  propose 
those  rash  and  headlong  changes,  unaanctidned  by  true  philosophy 
or  stable  theory,  which  have  demolished  without  reeoaatruoting,  and 
whose  toppling  fabrics  have  served  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  the 
aepulchxal  monumento  of  '*  seal  without  knowledge." 

No:  one  of  the  surest  and  best  resulte  of  a  great  national  Bam^- 
dation  of  teachers,  will  be  the  carefol  retention  of  all  unquestion- 
able good  residuum  gained  by  the  sure  filtration  of  experience;  an: 
other  wiH  be  the  bmlding  up,  to  yet  nobler  heighta  of  beneficial 
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infloence,  the  high  places  of  all  trae  leunixig.  Boom  can  be  made 
for  the  cnltinttioii  of  all  invigoratiiig  and  purifying  influences  in 
human  development,  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  valuable  acquisi- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  with  the  addition  of  many,  which  a  more  genial 
nurture  will  certainly  introduce.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  broad 
experience  and  observation  of  teachers,  the  tried  servants  of  humaur 
ity,  in  all  the  relations  of  culture,  should  unite  to  claim  a  hearing  on 
the  great  subject  of  their  daily  duties  and  endeavors ;  and  that  their 
Toice  should  have  its  weight  in  the  adoption  of  the  successive  steps 
which  the  ceaseless  advances  of  knowledge  will  always  require  at 
the  hands  of  education.  A  harmonious  codperation  of  educational 
skill  with  scientific  progress  and  parental  interests,  may  thus  be  fully 
secured  for  the  enlargement  and  fertilizing  of  the  whole  field  of 
mental  and  moral  culture. 

A  professional  association,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  which  we 
now  contemplate,  will  necessarily  ^ve  unity  and  efiect  to  communi- 
cations  expressing  the  views  and  bearing  the  sanction  of  such  a 
body;  and  instructors  throughout  our  country  will  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity of  contributing  more  widely,  and  more  effectively,  to  the 
furtherance  of  whatever  good  is  embraced  in  the  whole  range  of 
education,  whether  in  its  immediate  or  its  remotest  results. 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  a  national  society  of  teachers,  we 
may  justly  expect  a  large  amount  of  prqfenianal  benefit  to  its  memr 
here.  Fellow  teachers!  we  are  not  assembled  to  boast  of  the  dig- 
mty  of  our  vocation,  or  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  those  who 
pursue  it;  but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  faithful  and  earnest  endeavor, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  render  ourselves,  individually  and  collectively, 
more  worthy  of  its  honors,  by  becoming  more  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  duties. 

Contemplating  then,  in  this  sober  light,  the  aggregate  of  such 
learning  and  skill  as  the  annual  communications  of  a  national  rettnion 
of  teachers  must  contribute  to  our  advancement  individually,  in 
professional,  qualifications,  we  may  well  congratulate  one  another  on 
the  advantages  anticipated  as  accruing  from  such  occasions.  Nor 
need  these  advantages  be  temporary  or  evanescent  A  national  as- 
sociation of  teachers  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  appropriate 
organ  of  communication  between  its  members  themselves,  and  the 
community  in  general.  By  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the  maturest 
minds  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  in  the  ample  discussion  of  the 
great  primary  questions  of  education,  may  be  daily  reaped  by  the 
youngest  of  our  corps,  while  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  ar> 
dent  aspirations  of  the  youngest,  may  communicate  life  and  fire  to  alL 
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Bat  it  is  not  merely  in  our  piofeMioiial  vektioiiB  that  a  national 
aiwociation  will  benefit  na.  It  will  be  an  invaloable  aid  to  as,  as 
rtndents  of  the  sciences  which  we  tesch.  We  arrogate  nothing  for 
our  profession,  when  we  say  that  it  inclndes  among  ita  membem 
men  of  the  highest  attainments— not  to  say  eminence — ^in  the  yari- 
ons  departments  of  science  and  literature.  Their  communications 
with  us  will  be  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  to  which  it  will  be 
s  peculiar  privilege  to  listen.  If  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
in  any  mind,  we  will  verify  our  assertion  by  pointing  to  such  men 
as  Agassis  and  Guyot,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher's  voca- 
tion, have,  for  years,  so  generously  dispensed  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
own  surpassing  attainments  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  teachers, 
throughout  their  adopted  country.  Passing  by,  however,  those 
luminaries  of  the  upper  sphere  of  science,  have  we  not  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  who,  in  comparison  of  such  names,  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  be  ranked  but  as  among  the  ''lesser  lights,"  and 
who  have  no  ambition  beyond  that  of  contributing  their  silent  pef^ 
Bonal  endeavor  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  yet  have  minds  fraught  with  untold  wealth  of  acquire- 
ment, which  they  would  readily  lend  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
others  less  amply  furnished  f 

But  to  return  to  our  strictly  professional  relations.  Education  is 
now  studied  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art  We  have  among  us 
slready,  not  only  those  who,  by  extensive  acquirements,  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  special  study,  are  amply  competent  to  guide  the 
minds  of  others  in  the  path  of  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  education,  and  to  exhibit,  in  actual  application,  the 
methods  of  instruction  which  spring  from  such  principles :  we  have, 
already,  the  products  of  such  minds,  nurtured  and  matured  in  well 
endowed  and  well  conducted  professional  seminaries,  established  by 
enlightened  legislation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  such 
products  in  the  persons  of  well-tndned,  capable,  enlightened  and 
successful  teachers,  of  both  sexes.  With  the  aid  of  such  minds,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  many  widely  known  individuals  who  have 
made  a  lifetime's  business  of  education,  and  daily  live  amid  an  at- 
mosphere of  grateful  feeling,  emanating  from  the  surrounding  hearts 
of  more  than  one  generation  which  their  labors  have  enlightened 
and  elevated — ^with  such  aid  to  rely  on,  can  we  be  accounted  rash 
if  we  say  we  feel  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  exigency  of  our 
time  which  calls  us  to  unite,  under  the  sanction  of  our  finee  political 
-institntions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professional  society  dedica- 
ted to  the  efiective  advancement  of  education  by  its  own  executive 
agents 
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Other  aaoGUiftkms.Qf  a  HK»e  general  dunotery  wliicli  are  ndblj 
engaged  m  promotang  the  interetta  of  edneation,  we  lecogBiie  wilh 
respect  andgratitade.  Manj.of  na  hatre  helped  to  found  aad  te 
maintain  these ;  and  the  thought  of  anperaeding  or  impairing  them 
18  the  kat  that  wonld  enter  onr  minda.  Bot  in  onr  individnd 
capacity  as  teachers,  and  in  onr  relatione  as-— asanj,  periNqpa  most 
of  ns-^memhers  of  State  assochitionft'Of  teachers,  we  leel  that  the 
time  is  fully  come  when  onr  own  profesdonal  iaterests,  and  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  onr  conntry,  demand,  the  institution  of  a  strictly 
professional  association  of  teachefs^.  ^emibmdng  in  ita  aoope  and 
jdes^^  all  who  are  engaged  in  our  occupation  throughout  the  United 
■States,  and  having  for  its  aim  a  finthful  and  perseveing  endeavor  ta 
enlarge  the  views,  unite  the  hearts,  strengthen  the  handa,  and  pn>> 
mote  the  interests  of  all  ita  members. 

The  annual  meetings  .of  auch  an  association  as  we  contemplate^ 
would  form  a  most  attraetiTe  scene,  not  only  as  one  of  esrtensiTe 
fellowship  and  sympathy  in  common  labcNrs  and  common  intereats^ 
but  one  of  peculiar  and  elevated  intellectnal  advanoemmt  and  gralifir 
cation.  At  one  hour  we  might  enjoy  an  enlightened  esqiKMition  or 
discusuon  of  a  great  prindplo  of.  ediication»  in  which  we  mi£^t  be 
benefitted  by  all  the  lights  of  philosophic  theory,  verified  aad  at- 
tested by  practical  ezperienco.  At  another,  we  might  experience 
similar  benefit  from  the  statement  and  illustration  ol  methods  and 
aubjecta  of  instruction.  Again,  we  might  have  opportunity  of  listeor 
ing  to  vital  suggestions  on  moral  culture,  On  appropriate  physical 
exercise  and  training,  on  the  control  and  direction  of  schools,  am 
the  classification  of  pupils,  on  motives  to  .application,  on  co6per»- 
tion  with  parental  influence,  on  the  teacher's  position  ia  society,  and 
in  shorty  on  every  topio  of  importance  usually  advanced  at  onr 
teachers'  meetings— 4>nt  with  this  superior  advantage,  that  we  t^ould 
hear  the  results  of  experience  and  observation  from  a  much  wider 
circle  than  in  the  case  of  associations  of  more  limited  range  of 
action. 

All  the  subjects  which  have  been  motioned,  and  many  otbersi 
ought  be  intrusted  to  committeee  appointed  to  exhibit  or  discuss 
them  in  regular  forms,  by  which  we  might  avoid,  when  we  thought 
proper,  the  formality  of  set  lectures,  and  avoid,  also,  the  compara- 
tive loss  of  time  in  mere  fermalities  of  debate,  which  often  consume 
the  precious  hours  of  anniversary  meetii^  designed  fer  the  des- 
patch of  actual  business,  or  the  investigation  of  important  subjects^ 
Our  scientific  associations,  with  their  strict  classification  of  subjects^ 
their  brief  practical  papers,  and  special  committees,  set  an  instruo 


Ute  wfaipfamthtie  mqieoto  wfaieh  a  body  to  latge  ai  <yiur  Nattona] 
Awodition  «f  Taadien  would  ittd  it  adimiUgeoiift  to  follow.  The 
papeiv  preseoted  al  oar  anatial  nocrtinga^by  1h€  eoiaiiiitteefl  respeo^ 
tMy  «ppoi]ifeed^>  togetbar  with  the  teporta  of  disenaaioiia  and  other 
^roceed&iga,  wtmld  eattly  teniah  aofBdenl'matter  for  a  regular  iaaue 
ia  tha.  penodicat  farm,  ao<aa  to  piovUto  avaefol  naiiftal  for  the 
laachoi^a  table,  aad  enable  sbaent  membera  to  leoeive  thus  the 
bed^  of  oar  ansiQal:  meetiaga. 

One  impoitaat  adyaatage  to  be  deitved  from  such  an  aatoeiatioii 
aa  we  propoaat,  may  I  be  permitted  ioidwell  upon  mofe  (bOy  t  I 
refer  to  the  disdnct  recognition  of  teaching  aa  a  profeaaion.  Thia 
la  •  reaolfc,  on  the  dewnUeneaa  of',  which  all  teachera,  I  believe,  are 
agreed.  On  the  qoeation  of  how  it  ia  to  be  brought  about,  there  ia 
tot  a  aimilar  nnanimity;;  laad  thia  diireiaity  of  opinion  ia,  in  part, 
owing  to  current  miataJnua  regaidingthe  proper  diatinction  between 
a  profeaaion  and  any  ontinary  foeatioftk 

Li  tbe  liberal  comrteay  of  popoiav  wage  among  ua,  we  are  too  apt 
to  estted  the dea%nation  of  '^profeaaio&*'  to  any  regular  putamt  or 
calling  whatever,  the  tenn  ^profelaion,^  being  one  of  unireraity 
eil^  aad  ^plication,  k  not  dnly  iqppreelated,  or  preperly  diaorim- 
inated,  when  adopted  in  cunent  phinaeology.  The  word  recalla  the 
ancient  pmetiea  in  eoUegea  of  examining  a  atudent  when  he  ^'pro- 
feaaed''  to  be  prepared  for  advaacement  from  one  atage  or  form  of 
atndy  Uk  another,  or  tohave^abhed  the  requidte  atudiea  of  a  given 
Qourre.  The  tnidividual  thna.pfofeaaiag  himaelf  qualified  to  enter 
on  new  relationa,  waa  .anbjeeted  to  rigoroua  examination,  and  ap- 
^oved  or  v^eetedj  aeoorifing  to  hia  aliainmenta. 

A  atudent,  who  jndged  himaelf  eompetent,  after  the  completion 
of  the  regularoooiae  of  atndy  in  law^  medicine,  or  theology,  to  atand 
an  efianriniation  in  aiiy  of  theae  litaifajeeta,  wtdi  a  view  to  reecMng  a 
oertificate  of  qualificrtiona^  in  the  form  of  lioenae,  degree,  or  diploma, 
''profeaaed"  himaelf  ready  far  audi  examination.  ^  The  three  pnr- 
anita  above  named^  being  ^e  only  ooeatfor  which,  in  former  times, 
a  coane  of  prepamtory  rt(«ly  in  the  '^Uierm  kumanwm^*^  {lUetal 
arta,)  waa  deemed  indiapenaable^  eame  to  be  %unitivdy  designated 
aa  the  ^libenl  prefeaaional**  On  other  vocationa  persona  of  any 
elaaa  ni^ht  enter  at  will,  but  far  adanaaion  to  the  tanka  of  the 
libeial  callinga  a  prevloua  profeaaion  of  qualificationa,  and  corres- 
pondent examination  and  lioenae,  were  indispensable. 

Before  entemg  on  the  praotice  of  any  of  the  prefeaskms  men- 
tioned, tiie  candidate  had  still  another  process  of  examination  to 
undeigo,  at  the  haada  of  the  actual  membera  of  the  profeaaion,  aa 
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IS  Tirtoally  tihe  case  at  the  present  day  whsn  a  lawyer  is  admitted  tor 
the  bar,  a  physician  to  the  memberslup  of  a  State  or  national  medicfl 
association,  or  a  licentiate  is  ordained  for  the  ministty. 

Whenever  it  shall  jdease  the  members  of  any  of  oar  State  pro- 
fessional associations  of  teachers  to  adopt  a  similar  piactice,  and 
subject  all  candidates  for  memberBhip  to  examination  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  certificate  of  membership,  the  vocation  of  teaching 
will  be  legally  entitled,  under  such  circnmstances,  to  become  and  to 
be  recognized  as  a  ''  professioiii"  in  virtue  of  the  candidate  being 
found,  on  examination,  qualified  to  dischaige  its  duties  as  he  pn>i 
/»serf  tobe. 

The  supposition  that  a  Stiite  association  of  teaehers,  when  once 
formed  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  need* 
any  further  legislative  sanction  to  enable  it  to  confer  a  certificate  of 
membership,  is  a  mistake  whidi  has  unduly  delayed  the  proper 
action  of  such  associations  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  for 
such  an  association  itself^  not  the  State,  to  say  whether  it  shall 
become  a  *'  close  corporation,"  an  exclusive,  examining,  and  self^' 
licensing  body,  or  not  No  act  of  legislation  can  constitute  teach- 
ing a  profession.  The  thing  depends  on  the  win  and  action  of  the' 
association  itself.  The  processes  of  examining  candidates  and  of 
conferring  a  certificate  of  membership,  on  sati^wtory  examination, 
are  the  only  prerequisites  after  the  legislature  of  a  given  State  has 
conferred  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  a  teachers'  association.  The 
case  has  its  perfect  analogy  in  that  of  a  State  medical  association, 
or  in  that  of  admisuon  to  practice  at  tiie  bar. 

The  action  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  wherever  these  are 
formed,  might  speedily  effect  the  issue  so  denrable  for  all  who  fol- 
low the  vocation  of  teaching  as  the  intended  business  of  their  fives. 
To  such  persons  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  them  and  those  who  take  up 
the  employment  in  a  transient  way,  and  for  temporary  convenience 
only.  To  young  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  corresponding 
acquirements,  who  voluntarily  forego  the  advantage  of  adopting 
more  lucrative  occupations,  and  follow,  for  life,  the  exhausting  labor 
of  teaching,  the  regular  recognition  of  instruction  as  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, is  due  as  an  equivalent  for  opportunities  retinquished,  and  as 
an  expresnon  of  general  sentiment  on  the  value  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  community,  by  the  services  of  those  whose  own  edu- 
cation has  opened  to  them  the  way  to  the  highest  positions  in 
society. 

The  professional  examination  and  recognition  of  candidates  for 
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tte  teaeher't  office,  Mem  eqiuJIy  due,  m  «  matter  of  jutUoey  lo  is* 
itnicton  as  a  body  oonftaaedly  competent  to  the  taak  of  jadging  of 
tiie  fitness  of  individoaLi  ibr  the  office  which  they  themselves  soe* 
tab;  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  whichi  they  onght  to  be  bei* 
ter  qnafified  to  jndgp  than  the  membeis  of  any  other  pro&ssion  can' 
be.  A  certificate  of  competency  to  teachi  warranted  by  a  teachera* 
association,  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  far  more  satisftMstory  pas^rt 
to  employment,  than  a  similar  document  from  any  other  sonice,  even 
when  that  source  is  ofllcial,  and  sanctioned  by  hiw.  Were  teacheta 
to  come  forward  and  claim  their  proper  position  in  this  ieq>ect,  per* 
sons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  wonld,  in  all  probability,  gladly  reaigBr 
the  onerous  task  which  is  now  so  commonly  impost  on  them,  and 
free  themselves  from  a  responsilnlity  ali^ays  irksome,  partly  from 
the  apprehension  of  doing  injustice,  perhaps,  to  a  diffident  caadi^ 
date,  and  partly,  in  not  a  Urn  oases,  from  the  consciousness  of  inooiA*' 
potency  to  judge  with  exactness  of  details  of  knowledge  whioh  dor 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  examiner's  personal  information. 

A  national  association  of  teachers,  when  duly  organized  and  in^ 
oorporated,  might  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  interests  of  edn- 
cation,  both  for  teachers  and  the  conununity  in  general,  by  assum^* 
ing  the  responnbility  of  admitting  or  rejecting  candidates  for  mem- 
bership, and  for  our  various  grades  of  schools,  by  some  fixed  and 
universal  standard.  Certificates  founded  on  such  a  principle  wonU 
possess  a  high  value  as  professional  documents,  whose  currsncy 
wonld  pn^rly  be  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  and  would  insure  to 
their  possessors  immediate  acceptanoe  in  their  profession,  wherevef 
they  might  establish  themselves,  while  the  security  in  such  eassa 
would  be  equally  valuable  to  the  comnranity,  as  the  assurance  of 
obtaining  a  competent  teacher  in  whatever  grade  of  schools  the 
I4>plicant  might  be  employed. 

The  question,  how  would  the.  proposed  examination  of  teachers 
be  conducted?  has  been  started  as  an  obstacle  to  such  a  course  of 
procedure  as  is  now  proposed.  The  answer  to  this  question,  whether 
put  with  reference  to  a  State  or  national  association,  is,  we  admit, 
that,  at  fint^  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  among  us,  as  regards 
the  whole  matter  of  education,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  admia^ 
sion  to  membership  can  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  process  of  ex* 
amination,  in  the  absence  of  a  preexisting  recognised  authority;  and 
not  till  such  authority  exists,  by  act  of  the  association,  can  any 
regular  examination  be  condocted.  As  a  self-constituted  and  self*' 
perpetuating  body — so  far  as  examination  and  certificates  are  eon* 
cemed — it  must  commence  its  operations  on  the  basis  of  such  mem- 


bcr»«a'it  eonabti  o^  pnmw  to  iartailatiBg  eiijniwatiop>>  TUn 
"voidd  fender  it  neeeeeaiy  to  nuke  »  be^miuig  by  oomliiiitk^f 
•nry  .individiial  wboie  meiriienhip  >  deled  from  tbe  conunenee- 
neat  «f  the  aseodataoDf  a  ^passed"  membMvat  the  .end  of  tjireei 
jeeni  6r  any  other  definite  period  ai  aeGtiefiustocy  tength^  AU  shIh 
ieqnenl  admissione  to  mentberdi^,  in  the  oepecity  of  peeeedmem- 
¥er%  night  be  regukrly  ooadaeted  by  conunilteee  iqpp<»nted  by  the 
eeeegjMiiony  for  the  yerione  gnidet  of  eehoola*  Certified  membeie^ 
of  State  aeeoeiatioiia  would  of  ooui^  jb0  entitled,  on  joining  tho 
ttatiional  Meooiation,  to  certifieaftaa  of  i^^mberahip  in  tbe  latter,  by: 
ptDMinal  inlvodaction  from  their  Stoto  juaoeiation. 
;  The  duty  of  Vondnetiog  profeemnel  ozaminitions  has,  by  aome^ 
haoA  mppoaed  A  thing  ii^iaeticabK  frm  jta^onoroia  demands  of . 
tfatte  and  care.  Bat'  the  Talne.fieoeesari^  atladied  to  a  State  or  a 
national  oertifieate  of  eaEamiaatioix  and  qualification^  woald^naake  it 
vorth  a  nasdnable  sam  bm  oompeiisatioai  for  time  and  trouble  on  thor 
part  of  the  examiner;  and  a  fised  rata  conid  easily  be  asrignod  aai 
the  pn^er  limit  of  expense  inoofned  in  snchcssea, 
•  AU  precautions  and  secniitiee  nanaily  adcf>ted  on  behalf  of  othen 
■asoaisfinnsj  as  regards  admiasioii  ior;exclnsiont.on  proper  .mofal 
groonda,  mnst.be  presupposed  as  appliedwitb  reference  to  mendbei^ 
A^  in  a  society  of  teachers.  A  righA  professional  qiirit  would 
doubtless  be  an  adequate  ploteation:in  ihi^.  reipe<^t. 

Li  the  way  now  proposed,  or  In  any  equivalent  to  it,  the  end 
desired  txiii^t,  without  insuperabk  difficulty^  be  attaiued,  and  tho 
best  'inler^  of  our  oaUingi  and  of  the  oommunity  be  eSsotuili^ 
promoted  A  .powerful  incitement  tt>  professional  study  and  to, 
professional  diligence  would,  thus  be :  held  up.  A  definite  aqd  au 
honotBble  rank  would  thus  also  b^  assignod  to  pvery  worthy  mem*', 
ber  of  the  profession. 

.  But^  whatercr  disposal  may  be  mikde  of  the.  «»bjec^  of  pro^essiopal 
rank  sod  recognitiou  for  tcM^hersi  ihe  gi^  cpnsidenitions  of  per: 
aoual  duty  in  regard  to  associated  ajud  .united  effort  ibr  the  advance* 
ment  of  education,  :are  the  subjects  that  lie  Iminediate)^  before  us« 
FeUow  teachers,  we  are  hiqppy,  weare  bonored»  in . being  celled  to 
beeouMB  the  DM.  movers  m  .the  coiftemplated  natioual  association* 
Let  the  record  of  this  day  tel),  by  the  unanimity  and  efficiency  of 
«nr:prQCedare»  and.  by  the  b^n^cent  spirit  of  our  en4^vors,  how 
frithfiilly  we  have  labored  in  our  part  of  the  wide  field  of  buuMm 
weUsre.    May  the  Wisdom  which  cometh  from  above  guide  aU  ouit 

measures  to  the  happiest  results !* 

— ■ 

•  Mr.  RuMell  Miif  aiuibl«,  oa  Mcoaot  of  IUmm,  to  b«  prwtDt  at  Um  eonTcntloii,  Um  pr» 
■ddrcH  WMrMd  bj  ooa  of  Um  Btmbmi  al  tbo  tvtaiiif  i 
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PSOCxsDiKCW  or  oornDrnoN  fob  ouqaxizatiov. 


Philadxlphia,  Au^fuii  26,  1857. 
In  rMponae  to  the  following  call  addressed  '*  To  the  Teachers  of  the  United 
States,"  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  Teachers*  Associations,  a  namber  of 
teachers  and  educators  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  assembled  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Ck>ntrollers  of  Public  Schools,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  August,  1857, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Tkachers'  Association. 

7b  the  Ihachers  of  (he  Unikd  Stake, 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and  operations  of 
the  several  State  Teachers'  Associations  in  this  country,  is  the  source  of  mutual 
congratulations  among  all  fHends  of  Popular  Kducation.  To  the  direct  agency, 
and  the  diffused  influence  of  these  Associations,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other  cause^  are  due  the  manifest  improvement  of  schools  in  all  their  relations, 
the  rapid  intellectual  and  sodai  elevation  of  teachers  as  a  class,  and  the  vast 
development  of  public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  tlie  young. 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  that 
they  are  destined  to  exert  a  still  broader  and  more  beneficent  influence,  no  wise 
observer  will  deny. 

Believing  that  what  has  been  done  for  States  by  State  Associations  may  be 
done  for  the  whole  country  by  a  National  Association,  we,  the  undersigned, 
invite  our  fellow-teachers  tiiroughoat  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  26th  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National 
TsACHEBs'  Association. 

We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teachers  in  the  North,  the 
South,  the  Eiiat,  and  the  West,  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to 
promote  the  educational  wel&re  of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  all,  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  and  contribute  of  their 
means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  their  calling;  and 
who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation 
should  gather  into  one  great  Educational  Brotherhood. 

As  the  permanent  success  of  any  association  depends  very  much  upon  the 
auspices  attending  its  establishment^  and  the  diaracter  of  tlie  organic  laws  it 
adopts,  it  is  hoped  that  all  parts  of  the  Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  proposed  enterprise. 

T.  W.  Valentine,  President  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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May  15,  1857. 

18  NATIONAL  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  W.  YAUtimKB,  of  New  York,  who 
read  the  foregoing  call,  and  stated  the  design  contemplated  by  the  proposed  organ- 
ization of  a  National  Teachers*  Association. 

Gentlemen: — ^We  assemble  here  to-day  nnder.  circumstances  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  It  is  true  that  our  meeting  is  not  large  in  point  of  numbers; 
our  coming  together  has  not  been  publicly  announced  in  flaming  adyertisements ; 
nor  is  ?t  at  all  probable  that  the  quiet  gathering  of  a  body  of  teachers  in  this 
great  city  will  create  such  a  sensation  as  a  political  or  a  commercial  conyention, 
representing  merely  material  interests,  might  do ;  and  yet,  in  Its  results  upon 
the  great  cause  of  education  directly,  and  upon  the  well-being  of  our  country 
ultima;toly,  this  meeting  may  proye  as  important  as  many  of  those  of  a  mors 
pretentious  character.  We  can  not  always  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
That  noble  band  of  patriots,  who,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  sent  forth  to  the 
world  from  this  yery  city,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  could 
scarcely  haye  realized  the  mighty  influence  which  their  action  was  destined  to 
exert  upon  our  country,  and  the  world.  All  experience,  as  well  as  the  Word  of 
Inspiration,  admonishes  us  not  to  "  despise  the  day  of  small  things.'* 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  Central  city  of  the  Empire  State,  the  first  State  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  in  this  country  was  formed.  Some  of  you,  gentlemen, 
who  were  present  at  that  meeting,  and  were  instrumental  in  calling  it,  can  well 
remember  the  "  fear  and  trembling  "  with  which  that  enterprise  was  commenced. 
Until  that  period,  the  teachers  of  that  State  not  only,  but  those  of  eyeiy  otlier 
State  as  well,  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  one  another.  A  few 
neighborhood,  town,  or  county  associations  had  indeed  been  formed ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  were  merely  isolated  laborers,  quietly  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  without  any  community  of  feeling,  or  concert  of 
action.  But  what  a  mighty  change  have  these  few  years  wrought  I  Besides  a 
multitude  of  minor  organizations,  no  fewer  than  iwrnty-three  State  Associations 
have  already  been  formed,  each  doing  a  good  work  in  its  own  sphere  of  labor; 
and  to-day  I  trust  we  shall  proceed  to  raise  the  cap-stone  which  shall  bind  all 
these  together  in  one  solid  and  substantial  structure. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Have  we  not  already  in  this  country  an  organization 
which  should  include  all  its  teachers,  yiz.,  the  ^'American  Institute  of  Instruction?** 
I  answer.  No.  That  ancient  and  honorable  body — the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world — is  essentially  a  Ntno  England  enterprise,  and  only 
one  of  its  meetings  has  ever  been  held  beyond  the  limits  of  that  section.  It  has 
been  doing  a  yast  amount  of  good  for  more  than  twenty-fiye  years,  and  whateyer 
may  be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said  or  done  that  can 
be  construed  into  hostility  to  that  society.  But  its  founders  did  not  intend,  nor 
do  its  present  supporters  desire,  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  beyond  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Nor  does  the  "  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation," present  just  such  an  organization  as  we  desire  and  need,  as  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  wholly  or  mainly  supported  by  teachers.  What  we  want 
is,  aq  association  that  shall  embrace  all  the  teachers  of  our  whole  country,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  central  points  as  shall  accommodate  all  sections 
and  combine  all  interests.  And  we  need  this,  not  merely  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  our  profession,  but  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the  educational  statistics 
of  our  country,  so  that  the  people  msy  know  what  is  really  being  done  for  Pub- 
lic Education,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  dona    I  trust  the  time  will  coma 
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when  our  goveinment  will  have  its  EduoAtional  Department  Jast  as  it  now  has 
one  for  Agriculture,  for  the  Interior,  for  the  Navy,  Ac.  Surelj  these  ioteresta 
can  not  be  more  important  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
w«]iare  of  our  people.  But  until  this  shall  be  done — as  it  must  be,  sooner  or  kter — 
we  need  some  such  combination  of  effort  as  shall  bring  the  teachers  of  this 
ooontry  more  together,  and  (UaBeminatej  as  well  as  collect,  educational  intelli- 
gence. Such  an  effort  is  imperatiTely  demanded  of  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  at 
onoa  decide  to  go  forward  and  derise  measures  to  accomplish  these  great  ol:geotL 

On  motion  of  Wiluam  BoBBsra,  of  Pennsylyania,  James  L.  Enos,  of  lowai 
was  appointed  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wickebsbak,  of  Pennsylyanla,  Willlui  E.  Shkldov,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Secretaiy. 

Bev.  Dr.  Ciiallen,  of  Phila.,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  offered  prajer. 

D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Kassachosetts,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  teachers  now  present,  as  representatives  of 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  i(  is  expedient  to  organize  a  "National 
Tbacu£R8'  Association." 

Reaolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  b6  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  adapted  to  such  an  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Haoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Yalbn- 
TDW,  of  New  York;  Hickok,  of  Pennsjlvapia;  Bulklky,  of  New  York ;  Cahv, 
of  Georgia;  Challkn,  of  Indiana;  Taylor,  of  Delaware;  Wickrrsham,  of 
Penns}rlvania;  Barrett,  of  Illinois;  Whelan,  of  Misaoori;  and  Bey.  Dr. 
Challbn,  of  Philadelphia;  all  of  whom  favored  the  immediate  oiganization  of 
a  National  Teacbere'  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted;  and  Messrs.  Haoar,  Cann,  and 
Challen,  were  appointed  the  committee.    A(iyoumed  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Met  in  Sansom  Street  Hai,u 

Statements  and  remarks  relating  to  schools  and  education  in  different  States 
were  made  by  Lynch,  of  Delaware;  Bulklet,  and  Valentine,  of  New  York; 
Richards,  of  District  of  Columbia;  Boberts,  and  Hickok,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Shbldon,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  committee,  through  D.  B.  Haoar,  submitted  the  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
which  after  a  free  discussion  and  some  amendments,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  T.  W.  Valentinb,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  represented  in  the  Convention,  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers. 

Evening-  Session, 

In  the  absence  of  Profl  Russell,  the  address  prepared  by  him,  on  "  The  IVo- 
fessioncU  Organization  of  the  Teachers  of  (he  United  Siates,^^  was  read  by  Mr. 
Valbntinb. 

A.  list  of  oiBcers  with  Z.  Richards,  Priscfpal  of  the  Union  Academy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  President,  was  nominated  by  the  committee  appointed  for  tiiia 
purpose,  and  elected  by  ballot. 

President  Bichards  took  the  chair,  and  declared  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation duly  organized. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  parties  who  had  made  the  session  pleasant, 
and  remarks  from  several  members  of  the  Association — pledging  &ithful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  thus  auspiciously  inaugurated — the  Associa- 
tion ac^oumed  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  August,  18581 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

OBIGOrAL  MmnHtHS  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  AVOUST  26,   1867. 

Z.  Richards, Washington,  D.  G. 

T.  W.  Valentine, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Bulkley, Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

James  Cmikshank, Albany,  N.  T. 

D.  B.  Hagar, Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Jamea  L.  Enos, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

William  £.  Sheldon, West  Newton,  Masi. 

William  Roberts, Philadelphia,  Penn. 

James  H.  Sides, Philadelphia,  Penn. 

James  R.  Challen, Indiana. 

Thomas  M.  Cann, Delaware. 

T.  Clarkson  Taylor, Delaware. 

J.  F.  Cann, Georgia. 

8.  |J.  Wetherbee, Delaware. 

Paul  Swift, Pennsylvania.  » 

William  H.  Batt, Pennsylvania. 

William  Vodses,... Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  HickoK, Pennsylvania. 

J.  P.  Wickersham, Millarsville,  Penn. 

Edward  Brooks, ^  Penn. 

A.  H.  LaidUw, "  Penn. 

P.  A.  Cregar, "  Penn. 

N.  R.  Lynch, «...  Delaware. 

Thomas  Granger, Maryland. 

B.  W.  Whelan, Missouri. 

J.  W.  BarneU, Illinois. 

Asa  Jones, Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  H.  Hunter, " 

James  U.  MaoBride, 

William  Watson, « 

Gilbert  Combs, " 

H.  D.  Gregory, " 

T.  Sannderson, " 

William  Jones, '* 

W.  A.  Field, " 

J.  D.  Giddings, Charlestown,  Sooth  Carolina. 

Robert  Campbell, Pennsylvania. 

Aaron  E.  Hunter, ** 

Lewis  Heyl, Columbus,  Ohio. 

V.  L.  Conrad, Dayton,  Ohio. 

C.  S.  Pennell, Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Conrad, Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  A.  W.  Beecher, Dayton,  Ohio. 
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1858. 

Ths  Sboohd  Siflsioir,  ob  Fibbt  AmnruuuBT  or  thi  "Satiosal  TiAOHnaP 
AflBOCiAnoN,  was  held  ia  CmdnnaU,  Ohio^  on  the  11th,  12tb,  and  13th,  of  Aa- 
gust,  1858,  with  the  fi>Uowing  oiBoera  elected  in  1867. 

Z.  RICHARDS^  of  Waahington,  D.  a 

Tke-IYeaidaUM, 

T.  W,  YAXjamsEf  of  Kew  York.  J.  R.  Cbaludt,  of  Indiana. 

B.  B.  Hagab,  of  Kaasachnaetta.  B.  W.  Whklak,  of  Miaaoml 

WiLLUK  BoBKSTB)  of  Penn^lyania.  P.  F.  Smitb,  of  Softth  Carolina. 

J.  ?.  Cank,  of  (Georgia.  D.  Wilkiks,  of  Illinoia. 

J.  L,  £«oe,  of  Iowa.  T.  Granobb,  of  Indiana. 

T.  CI  TATiiOBy  of  Delaware.  L.  AvDBBWfl^  of  Ohia 

Seentary, 

J.  W.  BuuoET,  of  New  York. 

TVeamrer, 

•  T.  H.  C  ANV,  of  Delaware. 

OounMiorSf 

Wic.  B.  Shbldov,  E.  Abbgton,  Maaa.    0.  C.  Wight,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Jambs  Cbuikshank,  Albany,  K.  Y.       Wx.  &  Bogart,  Savannah,  Qa. 
P.  A  Cbxgab,  PhQadelphia,  Penn.        Wx.  T.  Luokt,  Fayette,  Mo. 
K.  R.  Lynch,  Kiddleton,  Delaware.       A.  J.  Stbykks,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Wx.  MOBBIBOK,  Baltimore,  Md.  Wm.  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  IlL 

J.  HuBLBT,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

TbB  £)Uowing  abstract  of  the  Proceedings,  is  condensed  from  the  imblidied 
Journal  of  the  Secretaiy.* 

LBCnmSS,  PAFSBS,  AMD  BEPOBtS. 

Ibtboduotobt  Lbctube — Ths  Agency  of  1h$  Asaodation  in  ElevaHng  ihe 
Charader  and  Advancing  the  Inierestt  of  (he  Profeasum  of  Jkaehing,  By  the 
President,  Z.  Richabds,  Prindpal  of  Union  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Tb«  Jottrml  of  ProiscvcliDfi  of  Ihe  Natiomal  Tiaobsm'  AMOoiATioif,  at  the  Pint  As. 
BiTenwy  held  In  Cioeiniiati,  Ohio,  Aofntt  lUh,  1868,  with  tbt  ConatltotioD  mkI  Lteiana^ 

Th«  Leetorw  of  Mr.  Mahh,  aod  Mr.  Pbilbkiok,  mrv  not  loeladcd,bal  will  b«  fennd  laToU 
XIV.  of  Bamard'a  ^Aw&iri€aH  Jmtimat  ff  BiueatUm,** 
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The  JBducaUonai  Jhndeneiea  and  Frogrtaa  of  (he  JPati  Thirty  Teara,  B j  ProC 
Dasisl  Read,  LL.  D.,  of  the  TJnkersity  of  WiaooDsin,  Madiaon,  WisconsiiL 

The  Laws  of  KcUure,  By  ProC  Johh  Youvq,  of  the  North  Western  CfariBtian 
Universitjf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Morai  Education,  By  John  D.  Philbbick,  Superintendent  of  Public  School^ 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Tsachera  Motives.  By  Hokaob  Maicv,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lego^  Yellow  brings,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSIONS^   BESOLUnONS,  XTC. 

OmatihUion. 

The  word  "biennially**  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  annuaSy, 

Oondiiion  of  EducaUon  in  the  several  States. 

Statements  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sirm; 
of  Ohio;  Drurt,  of  Kentucky;  Kxbb,  of  Pennsylvania;  Philbbick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; DivoLL,  of  Missouri;  Bbaog,  of  Alabama;  McJilton,  of  Maiyland. 

Parochial  Sdiooia, 

The  relations  and  influence  of  Parochial  Schools,  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Knowlton,  Hott,  Mann,  Phelps  of  Indiana,  Richards,  Thompson  of  Jbdianai 
Tuokbrman,  Mat,  Stone  of  Iowa,  and  Young.  The  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Yalbntinb,  were  adopted. 

Beaoioed^  That  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion, this  Association  will  not  recognize  any  distinctions  on  account  of  locality, 
position,  or  particular  departments  of  labor,  but  that  all  teachers,  whether  in  col- 
leges, academies,  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  land, 
shall  be  regarded  by  us  as  brethren  and  fellow  laborers  in  one  common  cause. 

BeaoOoed^  That  while  we  regard  schools  established  by  private  enterprise,  not 
only  as  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  as  rooEt  valuable  and 
indispensable  aids  in  pubUc  education,  we  nevertheless  hold  that  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  for  the  full  and  free  education  of  all  the 
youth  within  its  borders. 

American  Journal  of  Education^ 

Mr.  Pbilbrick  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resohed,  That  the  ^^American  Journal  of  Education^"  edited  by  Hbnrt  Bar- 
HABD,  of  Connecticut,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  a  work 
of  great  value,  and  one  wMch  deserves  the  support  of  all  our  teachers  through- 
out the  country. 

Jhibtic  High  Schools,  School  Registers,  Annual  Reports,  d:e. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  ''A  Course  cf 
Study  for  Public  High  Schools,''  a  uniform  plan  of  '^School  Registers,''  and  "An- 
mud  Reports,"  by  State  and  City  School  officers,  and  Educational  Statistics. 

Encouragement 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bulklet,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  first  anniversary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
we  have  an  earnest  of  a  glorious  future ;  and  that  from  the  spirit  manifested  by 
members  present,  and  ftom  letters  received  from  gentlemen  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  this  movement,  (but  unavoidably  absent,)  we  are  encouraged  to  press 
on  in  the  work  we  have  initiated,  until  our  object  shall  be  attained. 

Excursions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Association  to  College  Hill,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  CindnnatL 


ZALION  11ICHARD8. 


ZAUiQir  S1CHABD6,  the  first  Freflideiit  of  the  Katiokal  Tsachsbs*  Asbooxa- 
noH,  WM  bom  in  Cummington,  Maas^  Augvmt  11,  1811.  After  attending  an 
ordinary  District  School  of  the  town,  nntil  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  en* 
joyed  the  instroctiona,  for  two  terms,  of  the  Bey.  Roswell  Hawks,  in  the  Acade- 
my, which  the  enterprisng  dtisens  of  Cummington,  had  established  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  higher  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  in  a  small,  bat  difficult  District  School  in  the  town  of  Saypjt 
where  his  success  was  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  a  determination  to  continue 
his  studies  through  even  a  college  course,  and  earn  the  means  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense by  teaching  a  portion  of  each  year.  The  scanty  remuneration  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  country  towns  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  allow  of  much,  or  rapid 
accumulation,  so  young  Richards,  in  addition  to  his  winter^s  teaching,  worked 
Ihree  summers  as  a  mason,  to  obtam  the  preparation  for  entering  the 
freshman  Class  of  Williams  College,  in  the  whiter  of  1833-3.  By  teaching 
every  winter  in  District  and  Select  Schools,  and  Cummington  Academy,  he  met 
the  expenses  of  his  college  residence,  and  graduated  in  August,  1836,  having 
maintained  a  high  position  in  his  class,  obtaining  the  prize  for  elocution  during 
his  junior  year,  and  being  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  exercises  of  commence- 
ment During  his  senior  year,  he  enjoyed  the  high  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  President  Hopkins. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Richards  declining  other  invitations,  took  the  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Cummington,  in  which  he  continued  for  two  years — assisted  for 
a  portion  of  the  time,  by  his  wife,  he  having  married  Miss  Minerva  A.  Todd,  of 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1837 — a  lady  of  congenial  tastes,  who  was  educated  in 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was,  for  two  years  before  her 
marriage,  the  successful  Principal  of  the  Female  Academy  at  Harvard. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Richards  became  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Stillwater,  New 
York,  and  while  there,  he  conducted  the  ^rst  and  second  Teachers'  Institutes, 
organized  for  the  county  by  the  County  Superintendent  His  success  in  this 
difficult  and  delicate  worlc,  led  to  his  being  employed  by  Gov.  Katon,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Termont,  to  take  the  charge  of  eleven  Institutes^ 
and  to  his  being  urgently  invited  to  establish  a  Kormal  School  in  that  State. 

In  December,  1848,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of 

Columbian  College,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  he  continued  to  labor  until 

1851,  when  he  established  the  Union  Academy  in  the  same  city.    Although 

laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  in  his  own  school,  in  which  he  has  been  greatly 

assisted  by  his  wife,  in  the  Female  Department,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 

Public  Schools  of  Washington,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the 

first  Teachers'  Association  in  the  District,  and  in  establishing  and  conducting 

the  exerciaes  of  the  first  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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ANDREW  J,  RICKOFP. 


Andbew  J.  RicKOFF,  the  aeoond  Premdent  of  the  National  Teacfaere'  Aaao- 
ciatioTi,  was  bom  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1824.  When  he  was  eeyen 
jreara  old  his  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  received  bis  edacation  in 
Woodward  College.  In  1840,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  commenced 
teaching  in  a  roral  district  in  BamUton  County  near  Cincinnati,  and*after  three 
jears  successful  ezperiencet  be  was'  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schoola 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  This  position  he  filled  for  five  years,  bringing  order  out 
of  the  conftision  in  which  he  found  the.  schools,  and  making  the  higher  school 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Rickoff  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1848,  to  enter  as  first  assistant  the  ^xth 
District  Public  School,  of  which  be  became  Principal  at  the  dose  of  the  finii 
year.  He  resigned  his  position  in  this  school  in  1851,  to  engage  in  other  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  1854,  he  was  called  back  to  the  educational  service,  by  being  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati  In  this  broad  field  of  labor 
he  found  enough  to  tax  all  his  energies  and  time.  After  making  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  schools  of  ^very  grade,  and  studying  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  of  other  large  cities,  he  began  at  the  beginning  with  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  commenced  there  a  pl^  of  classification,  which  he  gradually  introduced 
into  all  the  grades  above,  giving  the  teachers  more  time,  and  the  pupils  a  grad- 
uated course  of  instruction  by  which  their  interest  in  their  studies  was  constantly 
maintained.  Arithmetical  solutions  on  the  blackboard,  written  exercises  in  the 
English  language,  vocal  gymnastics,  and  oral  lessons  on  real  objects,  took  the 
place  of  old  methods,  to  the  jostling  of  old  ideas  and  the  awaking  of  much  op- 
position, but  to  the  undeniable  improvement  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Rickofl^  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  grade  of  schools,  now  known  as  the  Grammar  or  Interme- 
diate, between  the  District  and  the  High  School?,  and  composed  of  pupils  from 
the  former,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  the  latter.  In  the  schools  of  this 
grade  he  introduced  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  by  confining  each 
teacher  to  instruction  in  one^  or  at  most  two  branches.  Into  all  the  schools  he 
introduced  ft^uent  written  examinations,  on  tlie  result  of  which  the  pupils 
were  classified.  To  the  subject  of  moral  training,  he  secured  additional  time 
from  all  the  teachers,  and  into  several  of  the  schools  he  introduced  regular  gym- 
nastic exercises.  He  abated  the  alarming  evil  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance. 
To  give  uniformity  to  the  methods  of  all  the  schools  and  classes  in  the  same 
building,  the  principal  was  required  to  spend  an  hour  each  day  in  directing  and 
supervising  the  labors  of  his  assistants ;  all  the  teachers  of  each  section,  and  of 
the  whole  city,  were  required  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for  discussions,  and 
also  to  make  fVequent  written  returns  of  the  condition  of  their  schools. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  four  years*  term,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Rickoff 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  Superintendent,  and  established  a 
school  of  his  own,  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  could  carry  out  his  own  views  of 
organization  and  method,  and  to  which  he  devotes  his  best  energies. 


HAIMMUL  Tm&CnBV  AMOCIATWIL 


1859. 

Thb  Thibd  Etenoir,  or  Sioohd  Axwal  ICxroto  or  thb  Natioital 
TiAOHBiia'  AfiBOOiATioir,  WM  held  at  Washington,  District  of  Oolambia,  on  tb« 
10th,  lltb,  and  12th  of  Augoft,  1850. 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF,  CinoinnatI,  Oliia 

T.  W.  YAunrmii^  of  Now  York.  0.  B.  Hotst,  of  DMnoiiL 

D.  B.  Hagab,  of  ICaMachnaetts.  L  W.  Andriwb^  of  Ohia 

B.  IL  Kkbb,  of  Penn^lvania.  A.  Drubt,  of  Kentuckj. 

J.  F.  Carv,  of  Georgia.  Daxixl  Rrad,  of  Wiaoonain. 

J.  a  Adams^  of  Yermoot.  J.  N.  MoJiuov,  of  liaiyland. 

B.  T.  HoTTy  of  Iowa.  Thomas  C.  Braqg^  of  Alabama 

Steniary, 

J.  W.  BuLKiBT,  BrooUTn,  NewYoik. 

JWoMTtr, 

0.  &  PimiBLX^  Miaeoori. 

Jaxrr  CRUiKfniARK,  New  York.  0.  0.  NnTUBOORi  Iowa. 

W.  £.  Shbldon,  Manachnsetts.  '     L.  C.  Drafsb,  Wieconain. 

8.  B.  Gummrbx,  New  Jersey.  Iraao  Stonx,  Illinois. 

J.  D.  YiATXS,  ICaryland.  £.  P.  GoLi,  Indiana. 

&  L  C.  SwBSBT,  Alabama.  K  MoMillax,  Ohia 

J.  B.  Dqdd,  Kentnckjr.  O.  G.  Wiobt,  Distriot  of  Oolnmbia. 


K.  D.  TiRBXLL^  Missouri.  H.  C.  HicxoK,  Pennsylyania. 

G.  Pkasr,  Yermont 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  Prooeedings  is  oondsnsed  from  the  OtBoial 
^  Journal  of  the  BecretarjTi  published  in  pamphlet  form.* 

LaOTUBia,  PAPRBS^  AND  BRPORm 

iRTBODUCTORr  Addrus— iSsview  of  (he  Edueaiional  SytUm^  and  (fte  ^ker$  of 
tiU  AmoMiiUm  m  rvtolum  Oerefo.  By  the  President,  A.  J.  BiCKOnr,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Vi/i  h^poriimeBof  Oiitafv^m  aBrmii^of  Fv^^  BjVfU, 

Daniel  Read,  of  the  Uniretsitj  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisoonsfai. 

The  Place  ChrisHanUy  should  oecupy  in  Ameriecm  ^Uiiealion.  By  Blbridor 
Sxrni,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Connecticut 

Enron  in  the  Affeneiea  through  which  Mankind  pate  in  the  purmtU  of  KnouMfftk 
By  J.  N.  McJiLTON,  D.  D.,  Treasurer  of  Public  Sdiods^  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Sufffestiont  on  J\)pulor  Ineirueiion,    By  H.  L.  Stuart,  of  New  York. 

Oondilion  of  Education  in  Mexico.    By  J.  Bsooba,  of  Ghihuahua,  Mexico. 

*  ioanial  of  th«  Proeecdlngt  of  th«  Natioital  Tsaohibs'  AaaoeiATioN,  held  In  Waab- 
lflft<M),  D.  C. ,  A  ofoal  lOlh,  1  lih,  and  ]9rh,  1869.    WMhtogton,  90  ptf ea. 

Thia  doeqmaDt  ioehidea  oona  of  th«  LectnrM.  That  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  ChriallMiltx  in  Amtri. 
can  Sehoola,  wlU  b«  found  In  tba  •MaMricaM  Jmmal  tf  Edutaiim,'*  VoL  XIV. 


f  0  mahohal  tbachbmp  Amoas^naK^ 


RBPOBTB  Oir  THB  STATI  Or  XDUCAnOlT. 

Reports  were  made  bj  ICeBsiv.  Sbkldon,  of  Massachuaetts;  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut; Cruxkshank,  of  New  York;  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania;  KcJilton, 
of  Maryland;  Tatlob,  of  Delaware;  Edwauds,  of  Virginia;  £luott,  of  North 
Carolina;  Tcbker,  of  Florida,  for  South  Carolina;  Cruikshank,  of  New  York, 
for  Alabama;  Turkbb,  of  Florida;  Dukgak,  of  Ohio;  J.  B.  SMrru,  of  Indiana; 
Stabkb,  for  Missouri;  Elxab  and  Stone,  for  Rlinois;  Read  and  Cbaio,  for 
Wisconsin;  and  Nestlebode,  for  Iowa;  on  the  following  questions: 

Have  you  a  State  System  of  Free  Public  InstnictioQ,  and  how  Imr  does  H  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people? 
Have  you  Normal  Schools?    Teachers^  Institutes?  and  a  State  Association? 
To  what  extent  does  the  graded  system  of  Schools  extend  in  your  State? 
Have  you  Public  Libraries  established  by  State  authority? 
What  edaoational  progress  have  you  made  during  the  past  year? 

RESOLUnONa 

EdueaUondl  P^riodieaL 

Mr.  Valentine  reporteft  the  plan  of  a  Periodical  as  the  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

1.  That  its  publication  commence  in  this  city  on  the  1st  of  October  next 

2.  That  the  form  of  said  periodical  be  that  of  a  quarto;  that  it  be  issued  once 
a  month  at  the  subscription  price  of  60  cents  per  annumf  in  advance. 

3.  That  one  oolumo  of  said  paper  be  devoted  to  each  State  in  the  Union,, to 
be  headed  with  the  name' of  that  State,  under  which  shall  be  properly  arranged 
the  items  of  educational  news  from  that  State,  with  such  other  articles  as  the 
Correspondmg  Kditor  of  that  State  may  furnish. 

4.  That  one  corresponding  editor  be  appointed  in  each  State,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  furnish  all  items  and  general  matter  from  bis  own  State ;  that  such 
editor  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  officers  or  Directoiy  of  this  body,  and  that 
said  editor  be  appointed  annually. 

5.  That  the  immediate  publication  and  control  of  the  journal  be  committed 
to  the  charge  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  where  the 
same  shall  be  published. 

6.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  editor  or  corresponding 
editor,  except  to  those  who  prepare  the  matter  and  supervise  its  publication ; 
and  that  such  compensation  be  allowed  to  those  as  the  Board  of  Diriictors  shall 
deem  proper. 

7.  That  all  profits  accruing  fh>m  the  publication  be  paid  over  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  tbe  Treasurer  of  this  Association,  imd  that  all  deficits  of  the  same, 
be  paid  from  its  funds. 

8.  That  the  name  of  said  Journal  be  *'Ths  National  Tbaohbb.*' 

Report  and  Plan  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directora 
Death  of  Horace  Mann. 

Whereas  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Hon,  Horace 
Mann,  late  President  of  Antioch  College,  and  a  member  of  this  body:  therefore, 

Reaolvedj  1.  That  by  this  affliction  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  the 
world  at  large,  have  lost  a  friend  whose  distinguished  efibrts  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  remembrance  of  eveiy  lover  of 
his  race. 

2.  That  by  his  persistent  and  untiring  labors  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  in* 
Btruction,  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  enterprises  of  reform  and  phUaiithropy, 
not  less  than  by  his  brilliant  talents,  great  learning,  and  high  moral  qualities^ 
the  name  of  Horaoe  Mann,  is  sacredly  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  those 
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who  were  msBOCuited  with  him,  and  all  who  lore  the  great  oauae  in  which  his 
fife  was  ao  devotedlj  spent 

3.  That  as  memben  of  this  Association,  we  shall  ever  cherish  a  livelj  recol- 
lection of  the  interest  which  our  departed  friend  took  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
pmty  of  this  bodj ;  and  that  as  the  highest  respect  we  can  show  for  his  memory, 
we  will  endeavor  to  follow  his  example  and  imitate  his  many  virtues. 

4.  That  we  tender  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  to 
the  students  and  officers  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  the 
circle  of  personal  friends  upon  whom  this  sudden  blow  must  fall  with  crushing 
weight,  and  trust  that  the  consolations  of  Heaven  will  be  afforded  them  in  this 
hour  of  trial  and  bereavement 

6.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  made  out  and  duly  signed  by  the  Presi* 
dent  and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

BdmeaUonal  SUUiHica. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
specting the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  next  Census,  and  to  memorialize  Con- 
gnu  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agency,  to  collect  and  dissem- 
inate the  statistics  of  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Messrs.  Rbad,  of  Wisconsin,  KcJilton,  of  Maryland,  and  Stabkj^  of  Mia- 
Boori,  appointed. 

^fhool  Begisiers  amd  School  Becorda, 

The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  PxKNKUi,  Stonx,  McJiltok,  and  Rickoft. 

ChriiOan  Rdigion. 

Reached^  That  the  inculcation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  necesssTy  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  and  we  sliould  be 
pleased  to  see  every  teacher  in  our  broad  land  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  yet  we 
would  not  shut  the  doors  of  our  school-houses  upon  well  qualified  nnd  apt 
teachers  because  they  do  not  hold  membership  in  any  religious  denomination. 

General  ResduUona. 

Resoived^  1.  That  this  Association  finds  much  cause  for  gratification  in  the 
fact,  tliat  although  this  is  only  the  second  occasion  of  sFsembling  so  many  re- 
presentatives of  the  educational  interests  of  our  country  fVom  so  many  and  dis- 
tant States  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  that  inconceivably  important 
sufagect,  the  right  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land;  and  in  the  additional  iact, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  under  wliich  its  members  have  labored, 
arising  from  a  want  of  previous  acquaintance  and  correspondence,  of  formal 
preparation  for  the  specific  business  of  such  a  body,  and  especially  ih>m  the  went 
of  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  business 
lor  this,  that  so  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  made,  so  great  an  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  we  are  embarked,  and  so  great 
a  hope  inspired  that  the  future  meetings  of  the  Association  will  certainly  con? 
tribute  nrach  to  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  and  practical  education  in 
our  fiivored  land. 

2.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Messrs.  Rickoff  and 
BuLKLET,  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary.  To  those  Roads  that  have 
shown  then:  liberality  in  reducing  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members,  by 
their  generous  arrangements.  To  the  citizens  or  Washington,  for  their  generous 
hopitalities.  To  the  several  reporters  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  for  the  published 
teports  of  the  proceedings.  To  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  use  of  its  HaUL  To  the  Hotels  that  entertained  its  members  at  a  reduced 
charge. 

VisU  to  the  President  of  the  United  Siaiea,  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Association  paid  thehr  respects  to  the  President  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
(who  also  attended  a  session  of  the  Association,)  and  after  the  acyoumment,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  "Father  of  his  Country." 


JOHN  W.  BUIKLET. 


Jomr  W<  BuLKLST,  .w«a  bora  in  Fairfield,  Ck>nn.,  on  the  3d  of  Noy^  1806. 
With  each  elementary  inatraction  as  the  Common  Schoola  of  hia  district  ooold 
fnraish,  his  father  destined  him  for  some  mechanical  occupation;  but  yonng 
Bulklej  had  a  taste  for  reading  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  managed  to  com- 
mence a  course  of  Mathematical  and  classical  studj  at  Clinton,  New  York,  with 
a  view  of  entering  an  advanced  class  in  Hamilton  CoUegef  and  after  graduating, 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Being  obliged  to  suspend  bis 
preparation  on  aooouatof  ill  healtli,  he  betook  himself  to  school-keeping  in  1 825,  as 
a  temporary  resort,  but  found  therein  a  congenial  sphere  of  labor.  After  teaching 
six  yeare  in  a  District  School  of  his  native  town,  he  was  invited  in  1832,  to  open  a 
private  seminary  in  Troy,  New  York,  where  his  success  was  sudi  as  to  make 
his  services  sought  for  in  several  Academies,  and  large  public  schools.*  He 
accepted  a  position  in  a  new  public  scliool  in  Albany,  in  1838,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  for  thirteen  years,  until  he  was  called  to  conduct  a  large  g^raded 
school  in  Williamsburg,  in  1850,  and  hia  Normal  Cbus  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  who  assembled  every  Saturday,^ for  the  purposes  of  professional  study. 
In  this  field  he  continued  until  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schoola  of  Brooklyn,  including  Williamsburg. 

From  the  firat  hour  he  felt  himself  a  teacher  for  life,  Mr.  Bulkley  began  to 
collect  and  master  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
friends  of  education  for  Uie  purpose  of  arousing  public  and  parental  interest,  dif- 
fUaiog  information,  and  introducing  improvements  into  the  organization,  admin- 
istration, instruction  and  discipline  of  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  tiie  Troy  Tcacbere'  Society  in  1836,  and  attended  the  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  ^friends  of  education  in  Albany,  in  February,  1837,  and  was  one  of  its 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  important  Educational  Convention  held  in  Utica, 
in  May  following,  at  which  meeting  he  delivered  an  Address  on  *TAe  Stedtev, 
and  the  order  in  which  (hey  should  he  taught  in  Common  Schools,^  At  this  con- 
vention a  State  Society  for  tlie  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  was  formed,  of 
which  Jabez  D.  Hammond  was  made  President.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Renssalaer  County  Education  Convention  at  Troy,  in  1837,  at  which  a 
County  Education  Society  was  formed. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  President,  and  T.  W.  Valentine,  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Teachere  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  30th  and  31st 
of  July,  1845.  In  this  convention  originated  "7A€  Teacher^  Associatum  of  the 
SUUe  of  New  York,''*  of  which  Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  first  President,  and  the 
**7WicA«r>  Advocate,"  a  weekly  paper,  of  which  B.  Cooper  was  appointed  editor. 

Mr.  Bulkley  has  not  confined  his  labora  to  educational  meetings  in  his  own 
city,  county,  and  state,  but  has  attended  and  addressed  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Conventions  and  Associations  of  several  States. 

•  A  hMtory  of  tUt  AiMeuUon  wiU  appear  in  Um  "wIm.  j0»mMl  •/  Edu€^i0m,**  for  Jiim,  ld6i. 


Vj.y/'^.,. 
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Thb  FbuBTH  Snaov,  or  thibd  AmniAL  MunvG  or  rvm  National  Tkach- 
Eu'  AflaocLATiOH,  WM  Md  at  BufiktOk  on  the  Sth,  9th,  and  10th  of  August 
1860,  with  the  IbUowing  ofBoen  elected  in  1859. 


J.  W.  BULKLEY,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Vioe'Jhr€8idtiii$, 

T.  W.  YALB^rriNK,  of  New  York.  B.  B.  Haoab,  of  MasaachuiettB. 

Wm.  Robsrts,  of  Pennsylvania.  T.  C.  Tatlob,  of  Delaware. 

Blbridob  Smith,  of  Connecticut  Danul  Read,  of  Wisconsin. 

Isaac  Stone,  of  Illinois.  A.  J.  RiCKorr,  of  Ohio. 

C.  a  PkifNSLL,  of  Missotul  J.  N.  McJiltok,  of  Maryland. 

STLrESTEB  BooTT,  of  Yifginia.  0.  0.  Nistlxbobs,  of  Iowa. 

Secretary^ 
Z.  BiaHAB2)fl,  District  of  Ckdumbia. 

TVeutirvr, 
O.  G.  Wight,  District  of  Golombia. 

OotuMehra^ 

Jaios  Crutkseaitk,  New  York.  J.  W.  Allxn,  Connecticat 

H.  C.  lIiCKOK,  Pennsylvania.  Wm.  McOathbak,  Dist  of  Columbiap 

Jobs  G.  Elliott,  North  Carolina.  B.  J.  C.  Swszet,  Alabama. 

Wm.  E.  Shkldon,  Maspachosetts.  J.  L.  Ykatbs,  Maryland. 

F.  M.  Edwards,  Virginia.  D.  McNeil  Turner,  Florida. 

A.  Drurt,  Eentncky.  Wm.  B.  Starke,  Missouri. 
Asahel  Elmer,  Illinois.  L.  C.  Drapbb,  Wisconsin. 

B.  W.  Smith,  Indiana.  B.  McMillan,  Ohio. 

S  E.  Wright,  Sonth  Carolina. 

LECTURES,  PAPERS,  AND  REP0RT& 

IXTBODUCTORT  LECTURE — Ottfecta  and  Mi$8um  of  the  Xatumal  Teachen^  Auth 
eiaUon.    By  tlie  Prestdent. 

Tke  Scholarship  of  Shakapeart,  By  ProC  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Our  Professional  Ancestry,  By  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  City  Normal 
Sdiool,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

T/ie  Ph  haophy  of  Education,  By  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Chicago. 

The  Study  of  Matter^  and  the  Progress  of  Man.    By  E.  L.  Youmans. 

The  Teacher  and  his  Work,  By  John  Kneeland,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Rozbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  Special  Educational  Wants  of  our  Ckmniry,  By  J.  W.  Hott,  Editor  of 
Wisconsin  Fanner,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  National  Importance  of  the  Jhacher^s  Profession.  By  J,  N.  McJiltov, 
Tressurer  of  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Gods.    A  Poem.    By  Anson  O.  Chester,  Editor  of  Buffalo  Expresa 

School  StcMsUcs.    Report  of  Committee.    By  C.  S  Pennell. 

Phonetic  Alphabet    Report  of  Committee.    By  Z.  Richards. 
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The  American  Journal  cfEdncaUon* 

Profesflor  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  foUowing  resolution: 

Resolved^  1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  Barnard's 
^^American  Journal  of  EducaUon^^^  as  the  most  complete  and  oomprehensiye 
educational  periodical  that  is  published  in  the  English  language. 

2.  That  the  teachers  of  the  country  owe  it  alike  to 'their  own  elevation  and 
improyement,  and  to  the  general  advancement  of  education,  to  give  this  Journal 
their  most  hearty  cooperation  and  support 

3.  That  we  can  and  will  raise  a  list  of  one  hundred  new  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  at  our  present  meeting. 

The  resolutions  were  ably  discussed,  and  heartUy  concurred  in  by  MessriL 
pHELPa  of  New  Jersey;  Northrop,  of  Massaohusetts;  McJtlton,  of  Mary- 
land; W.  H.  Wells,  of  Illinoisj  McEluoott,  of  New  York;  Richards,  of 
Washington  City;  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina; 
Ansorgb,  of  Massachusetts;  Hekcklb,  of  Ohio;  and  Philbhick,  of  Boston. 
Adopted. 

Oral  Instruction^  and  (he  proper  Use  of  Text-Books, 

Mr.  Ansorgb,  of  Massachusetts,  opened  the  subject,  and  was  followed  by 
Srowrrz,  Greenleaf,  and  Webster,  of  New  York ;  E.  P.  Stone,  and  Nor- 
throp, of  Massachusetts;  Marvin,  of  Ohio;  and  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

Adult  EducatUm. 

Discussion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  H.  K.  Oltveb,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
Closed  with  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  de- 
prived of  its  blessings,  in  their  earlier  days,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  all  teachers,  and  friends  of  humanity. 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  commend  the  formation  of  advU  dosses,  in  con- 
nection with  evening  schools,  to  the  attention  and  cooperation  of  School  Com- 
mittees, Boards  of  Education,  and  Philanthropists,  in  all  our  large  towns  and 
dties,  where  such  persons  are  usually  found. 

The  HeaUng  and  VentikUing  of  School  Buildings, 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Prof  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  further  dis- 
cussed by  Richards,  of  Washington ;  Hencklb,  of  Ohio ;  and  Wells,  of 
Chicago,  closed  with  appointing  Messrs.  Phelps,  Richards,  Henckle,  Weli^ 
and  Northrop,  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

Physical  CvUure, 

Introduced  by  resolutions  by  Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  and  discussed  by  Rich- 
ards, Grosvener,  and  Oliver. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recognizes  a  thorough  and  judicious  system  of 
physical  culture,  as  the  only  basis  for  the  full  and  complete  developm^t  of  our 
mental  and  moral  faculties ;  and  that  any  system  of  instruction,  which  does  net 
actively  recognize  the  importance  of  physical  education,  fails  in  accomplishing 
the  great  ends  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  school  committees,  and  others  in  charge  of  pub- 
.  lie  instruction,  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  all  our  schools,  by  positive  en- 
actment, the  careful  observance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  a  system  of  school- 
room gymnastics  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  pupils. 

*  Proceedinfi  of  the  Third  Annual  Uceting.  lie,  held  at  Buffalo,  August  8,  18G0.    83  pa^et. 
Lectures  by  Prof.  North,  Mr.  Wblls,  Mr.  YoUKAKt,  Mr.  Knbblako,  Mr.  Uott,  and  Mr 
CBBtTBR,  were  not  poblished. 
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Phtmetie  A^fthabeL 

BesolutioDs  of  oommittee  diaoiused  \>j  Mewre.  Richasds,  Gbostxnbb, 
SfowiTS,  Griswold,  Crxtikshakk,  Welu,  McJilton,  Shxldon,  and  Philbriok. 

Beaohed^  That  this  Association  entertains  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made,  to  iurestigate  the  merits  of  an  Univeraal  Alphabetic  notation, 
baaed  upon  the  phonetic  elements  of  language. 

Besohed,  That  we  will  appoint  a  Standiug  Committee  annually,  whose  dutj 
it  shall  be  to  inve^gate  all  schemes  of  phonetic  representation ;  correspond 
with  and  call  to  their  aid  such  persons  and  scholars,  as  feel  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  progress  of  the  reform. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington ;  C.  S.  Peh- 
nu^  of  St  liouis;  and  W.  £.  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Educational  Beru/adion  of  Paul  Ihntum, 

ProC  Phelps,  of  New  Jersej,  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Paul  Farncm,  of  fieverlj,  New  Jersey,  which  were  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Dispenser  o^  events  to  remove  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  that  noble  hearted  citizen  and  generous  patron  of 
education,  Paul  Farnum,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  therefore, 

Retokfed,  1.  That  this  Association  will  ever  cherish  with  profound  reverence, 
tile  memory  of  one,  who,  when  living,  manifested  so  deep  an  uiterest  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  That  Mr.  Farkux,  by  his  generous  donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
sid  the  cause  of  Normal  Schools  in  our  country,  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
the  elevation  of  our  noble  profession ;  and  entitled  himself  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  who  acknowledge  the  immortal  worth  of  sound  culture. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
with  them,  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  charao- 
ter  and  services  of  the  lamented  dead. 

EeaoktUona  on  the  PreaidenCa  Address. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  lilinoia,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Reaohedf  1.  That  we  recognize  in  the  principle  of  association,  an  element  of 
power  and  influence;  and  that  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  educational 
reform  and  progress,  and  as  understood  by  this  Association,  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate great  good  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  throughout  the  country. 

2.  That  we  feel  the  necessity  and  great  importance  of  a  National  System  of 
Statistics;  and  that  we  recommend  correspondence  with  the  several  School  de- 
partments of  the  States  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  reference  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end. 

3.  That  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  most  important  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
which  we  have  initiated ;  and  that  such  a  department  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education  throughout  the  country; 
giving  unity,  imparting  strength,  and  harmonizing  efforts,  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  learning. 

• 

4.  That  intellectual  culture,  and  the  physical  development  of  man,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  prepare  us  for  the  mission  of  life,  and  the  high  ends  of 
creation ;  but  that  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  education  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  our  being,  are  indispensable  to  our  highest  happiness,  and 
the  greatest  good  of  the  race. 

5.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
mge  upon  that  body  tlie  necessary  action  to  secnre  the  object  aforesaid. 

The  adjournment  was  followed  by  an  Bxcursion  of  the  Members  to  Niagara 
F&Us,  for  which  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Local  Committee  of  Buffalo. 
Twenty  States  were  represented. 


^ 


JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 


JoBV  DuDLBT  Phojuiics,  wfao  hM  faftd  a  saooMsfbl  experience  u  teadier, 
both  aa  aouatant  and  principal,  in  public  schools  of  every  grade,  ftom  the  Dis- 
trict School  to  the  Normal  Seminary ;  has  administered  systems  of  public  in- 
struction under  City  and  State  organization,  and  presided  oyer  County,  State,  and 
National  Assodationa  of  Teachers,  was  bom  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  2'7th  of  May,  1818.  With  on^  the  scanty  resources  of  elementary  in* 
straction,  afforded  to  a  fiunily  in  moderate  circumstances,  by  a  poor  district,  in  an 
agricultural  town,  young  Philbrick  resolved  to  work  his  way  to,  and  through 
college,  and  start  in  life  with  such  advantages  as  a  diligent  improvement  of 
a  collegiate  course  could  give.  Having  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  in 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  he  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
and  graduated  in  1842 — ^having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  teaching  a  district 
school  in  his  native  town,  for  two  winters,  while  preparing  for  college,  and  for 
three  winters  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  while  a  member  of  Dartmouth. 

After  graduating  he  was  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Public  High 
School  of  Roxbury,  for  two  years,  and  then  for  one  year  more,  in  the  English 
High  School  of  Boston,  under  that  eminent  and  veteran  teacher,  Thomas  Sher- 
win.  Such  was  his  success  as  assistant,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  Writing  Department  of  the  Mayhew  School,  and  in 
1847,  he  was  selected  to  organise  the  ''single  headed  system  ^*  as  Principal  of  the 
new  Quincy  Grammar  School  In  this  work  he  was  eminently  successful,  and 
his  success  greatly  fiicilitated  the  introduction  of  the  same  system  of  organiza- 
tion into  all  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston.  While  in  this  school,  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  took  an  active  part  in  the  organisation,  and  subeequent  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  in  the  ^^MasaachtueUs  Ihacher" — ^k'&eping  himself  abreast  the  educational 
movements  and  literature  of  the  tunes.  On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
then  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut,  Mr:  Philbrick,  in  1862,  was  elected  Associate  Principal 
Believing  that  here  was  a  wider  and  higher  sphere  of  educational  activity  and 
usefulness,  he  left  hie  assured  position,  and  higher  salary  in  Boston,  and  entered, 
with  a  hearty  love  of  hard  work,  upon  his  new  duties  of  teaching  teachers,  and 
cooperating  with  the  Superintendent  in  administering  the  school  system  of 
Connecticut  On  Mr.  Barnard's  resignation,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  became  State  Superintendent  After  two 
years  of  experience  in  this  new  field,  during  which  period  he  achieved  several 
important  changes  in  the  system,*  Mr.  Philbrick  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January, 
1867.  Here  he  began  at  the  begmning,  with  the  Primary  Scliools,  and  advanc- 
ing year  by  year,  has  made  his  carefully  considered,  prudent,  and  persevering 
labors  felt  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

•For  a  full  acoount  of  Mr.  Phabriek*i  tebon  in  Connoetieut,  mn  *"  Tks  OniMtCieiiC 
Sdt»oi  ,lownai;'  for  185a 
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1863. 

Thi  Fifth  SsBSioir,  oa  Fousth  Avhual  Murnro  or  tbb  Natioval  1*baob« 
BBS'  AfiSOOiA-noM,  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  the  6tb,  6th,  and  7th  of  Anga^ 
with  the  fixUowing  offloen  elected  in  1860. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBaiCK,  Boston,  ICasaachuaetta. 

Tio0-/Vemdeii(f, 

WiLUAM  UoBMxa,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wm.  F.  Phxim,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

G.  F.  Phslps,  New  Haven,  Conn.  G.  G.  NnruutODi,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Isaac  Stomx,  Jr.,  Kenosha,  Wis.  R  McMillak,  Salem,  Ohio. 

C.  &  PsNKXLL,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Jambs  G.  Eliot,  Faison's,  N.  0. 

C  U.  Aluek,  Kadison,  Wis.  Z.  Bichabds,  Washington,  D.  0. 

J.  N.  McJiLTOK,  Baltimore^  Kd.  Ghablis  Axsobo^  Dorchester, 


Secretary^ 

Jamm  GiiunEBHAirK,  Albany,  New  York. 

Dretuurer, 

0.  0.  WiGfiTT,  Washington,  D.  0. 

CkninBdora, 

Wic  H.  WELL8,  Chicago,  111.  W.  E.  Shsldov,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

C.  H.  GiLDKBSLESYS,  BufTslo,  N.  T.  W.  D.  Hknklx,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Bbooibi,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  F.  A.  Sawtbb,  Charleston,  &  0, 

David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn.  J.  Esoobab,  Chihuahua,  Mexioa 

Richard  Edwards,  St  Louis,  Mo.  D.  McN.  Turner,  Tallahassee^  Fla. 

T.  C.  Tatlob,  Wilmington,  Bel  J.  C.  Pklton,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

5.  Scott,  Alexandria,  Ya.  D.  Fbankun  Wxlls,  Iowa  City,  la. 

6.  H.  Wilbt,  Salisbury,  N.  G.  E.  DAKroBTH,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham  Me.  J.  Basil,  Jb.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TVieaday,  Augutt  5,  1863. 

Tee  AasociATioir  met  in  Biyan  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'dod^ 
A  M.,  by  the  President,  Johk  D.  Philbbick,  of  Boston. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  Mr.  Savage,  of  Chicago. 

WiLUAM  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago^ 
welcomed  the  Association  in  the  following  address  :— 

I  rise,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  teachers  and  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  to 
our  dty. 

For  myself  I  may  say,  and  for  many  of  my  associates,  there  is  an  intensity 
of  interest  in  this  greeting  which  rises  far  above  the  formality  of  an  ordinary 
welcome.  We  ourselves,  have  come  to  Chicago^  from  all  the  different  States 
now  represented  in  this  Association. 

It  is  our  own  Itindred  and  friends,  our  former  sssodates,  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel  in  other  days,  that  we  now  welcome  to  our  adopted  home. 

And  first,  with  hearts  ftill  of  affection  and  gratitude,  we  welcome  New  Eng^ 
land,  motlier  of  schools.  Yours  are  the  honored  names  of  Russell,  and  Garter, 
and  Galiaudet,  and  Woodbridge,  and  Mann,  and  Barnard,  and  Emerson,  and  Z. 
P.  Grant,  and  Mary  Lyon,  and  a  hundred  other  lights  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  educational  firmament,  that  will  never  cease  to  shine.  Yours  was  the  first 
Normal  School  in  America,  and  at  the  present  time  yours  is  the  most  oompr^ 
hensive  and  valuable  educational  periodical  in  existence.    Again  we  say,  all  hail 
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Kew  England.  Long  will  the  newer  States  paj  jon  their  homage  by  frequent 
viaits  to  your  schools,  and  long  will  they  continue  to  profit  by  your  teachings 
and  your  example. 

Welcome,  Empire  State  1  proud  in  your  position ;  commercial  metropolis  of  a 
continent,  and  peer  of  New  England,  in  your  83r8tem  of  public  instruction. 
Yours  are  the  worthy  names  of  Albert  and  John  W.  Bckcl,  and  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  and  S.  S.  Randall;  and  to  you,  jointly  with  New  England,  belongs  the 
honor  of  that  bright  name,  the  name  of  David  P.  Page,  whose  sun  went  down 
at  noon.  Tours  was  the  first  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  first  State 
Teachers'  Journal;  and  yours  is  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  to  which  all 
eyes  are  now  turned.    To  you,  iJso,  we  bow  as  our  instructors  and  glides. 

Welcome,  New  Jersey.  Though  small  fai  area  you  have  already  written  » 
large  page  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 

Welcome,  Maiyland,  with  a  Baltimore  High  School  that  vies  with  the  Free 
Academy  of  New  York,  in  its  appointments  and  its  firuits,  and  a  MoJilton, 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  educational  progress. 

Welcome,  Washington,  the  home  of  Richards,  the  first  President  of  tins  Asso- 
dation,  and  one  of  its  present  pillars. 

Welcome,  Keystone  State,  with  your  excellent  school  system,  and  your  ex- 
cellent school  laws,  on  which  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  is  everywhere 
inscribed.  Yours  is  the  first  complete  and  legalised  system  of  Town  and  City 
Institutes  of  Teachers  for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  and  all  the  other 
States  will  watch  with  interest  the  result  of  this  grand  experiment 

Welcome,  Oliio.  Though  young  in  years,  it  is  a  full  generation  since  you 
published  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  embodying  the  transactions  of  the  Western 
College  of  Teachers,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  that  gives  Ohio  a 
prominent  pUoe  in  the  history  of  American  education.  All  honor,  also,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Buckeye  State,  for  your  early  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  sustaining 
a  State  Agent  at  your  own  expense;  and  honor  to  the  name  of  Lorin  Andrews, 
who  has  been  suddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  a  martyr  to  the 
glonous  cause  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Nobly  and  valiantly  have  you  struggled  to  sus- 
tain both  the  Union,  and  free  schools,  and  the  success  with  which  you  have 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle  challenges  our  admiration. 

And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  States  nearer  home — ^to  our  own  little  family  of 
the  Northwest?  I  have  seen  the  assembled  teachers  of  Midiigan,  of  Indiana, 
of  Wisconsin,  of  Iowa,  and  of  Illinois,  and  numerous  representatives  from  Min- 
nesota, and  Kansas,  and  Nebraska ;  and,  brethren  and  sisters,  there  are  a  few 
things  which  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  but  we  are  young  yet,  you  know,  and 
the  old  folks  are  around  now,  and  .so  I  must  desist  But  some  other  time,  when 
we  feel  a  little  less  restraint,  we  will  have  a  free  talk  on  these  points  over  our 
own  tea-pot  I  may,  at  least,  extend  to  you,  as  I  do,  from  a  full  heart,  an 
•amest  welcome. 

Welcome  all,  thrice  welcome,  to  our  city  and  our  homes. 

•    President  Philbbick  replied  as  follows: — 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  I  would  tender  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  cordial  welcome. 
We  appreciate  your  generous  and  liberal  hospitality,  we  sympathize  with  you 
under  your  present  circumstaoces,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. For  the  last  few  days,  when  I  saw  squad  after  squad,  company  after 
company  of  teachers  arrive  here  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  began 
to  feel  some  apprehension  for  your  city,  but  I  remembered  that  your  city  was 
the  miracle  of  this  continent,  that  whatever  she  undertook  to  do  she  would  do 
it  welL  I  therefore  felt  that  all  would  be  safe  in  your  hands,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

This  meeting  is  an  extraordinary  one.    The  spectacle  is,  in  every  respect,  ex 

traordinary.    Such  a  spectacle  has  never  been  seen  before  on  this  continent. 

^  There  have,  previously,  been  large  gatherings  of  the  friends  of  education ;  but 

never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  ever  met  together  so  large  a  body 

of  teachers,  or  of  those  representing  eo  generally  the  whole  country,  or  embrao 
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fag  A  biger  amoant  of  talent  and  repatation,  or  wbo  have  done  more  to  give 
character,  and  to  mould  the  preeent  educational  interests  in  the  United  States. 
Ibere  are  more  than  one  thousand  of  jrou  here  to-daj;  it  has  heen  set  ss  hig^ 
sfl  fifteen  hundred. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  East  appreciate  the  particular  and  special 
veloome  which  you  give  to  us.  We  had  heard,  hj  the  shores  of  the  Atiantla 
that  joa  proposed  to  leave  us  out  in  the  oold;  and  so  shout  five  or  six  hundrea 
of  us  fixNn  the  Yankee  nation  took  the  cars  and  the  boats  to  oome  out  and  see 
wfaiether  jou  really  meant  to  do  it  or  not.  [Laughter  J  And  from  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  atmosphere^  as  well  as  from  the  warmth  of  your  beartS)  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  [Applause.]  We  have 
oome  here  in  large  numbers,  and  from  different  parts  of  tbe  country.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  was  introduced  to  the  representative  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  from  Maine,  and  the  very  next  moment  I  turned  round,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  from  Kansas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  here,  not  only  representing  elementary, 
primary,  and  grammar  schools,  from  your  cities  and  your  towns,  from  your  wide 
prairies,  and  from  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Vermont,  but  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges.  I^ncipals,  professors  of  colleges,  presidents  of  colleges, 
the  wh<^  of  the  educational  interests  of  America  are  represented  to-day,  on 
this  floor.  And,  sir,  if  we  came  here  tOHUy  for  any  merely  personal  otjecti  we 
•honld  not  feel  that  we  had  any  claim  to  your  attention  whatever.  We  have 
oome  for  no  such  object ;  we  have  come  here  from  the  different  quarters  where 
we  dwell,  some  of  us  at  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense;  we  have 
taken  the  vacation,  many  of  us,  which  was  needed  for  repose.  We  have  done 
so,  because  we  believe  that  education  is  the  foundation  and  very  basis  of  our  im- 

r^vement^  national  and  individual,  without  which  our  armies  may  be  victorious 
the  fiel<^  may  crush  our  enemies  under  their  heels,  yet  without  the  spread  ol 
education  among  the  people  our  triumphs  would  be  vain,  and  the  victories  would 
be  but  barren  victories,  yielding  no  fruit 

I  will  not  detain  you  further  except  to  say  that  we  hope  to  receive  and  give 
bformation  during  our  preeent  session,  and  that  our  conduct  and  our  proceed- 
ings may  be  such  tlmt  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  pains  and  sacrifices 
you  may  make  to  promote  the  success  of  our  meeting. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Kr.  L  Stokb,  of  Kenosha^  Wisconsin,  Mr.  JoBV  F.  Ebxrhabt, 
of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  to  enroll  the  names  of  delegates 
and  other  persons  attending  the  Convention. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Srjcldov,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  moved  the  appointment 
of  the  usual  Committee  on  resolutions  and  business.    Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  W.  £.  SiisuxMr,  of  Mass. ;  J.  L.  Piokabd,  of  Wis.;  and 
BiCHABD  Edwards,  of  Illinois. . 

The  SiCRiTART  asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  correction  of  a  clerical  error 
in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Constitution,  by  inserting  the  word  *' Treasurer** 
in  the  list  of  officers.    Granted. 

A  song  of  welcome  was  then  given  by  a  quartette  of  gentiemen  of  Chicago^ 
led  by  Mr.  GiOROS  F.  Root. 

Several  business  announcements  were  made. 

President  Philbriok  then  presented  his  annual  address. 

Prof  S.  S.  Gbbbnb,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  an  announcement  of  a  special 
excursion  to  the  Mississippi  River,  for  Saturday. 

Mr.  Wbllb  stated  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  free 
entertainment  of  ladies  attending  the  meeting. 

The  Skebtast  read  a  communication  from  the  New  York  State  Teachen* 

Asaoriation,  presenting  the  credentials  of  the  following  delegates: 

A.  B.  DoDOLAfl,  Andes.  S.  G.  Tatlob,  Brooklyn. 

W.  K.  BaubimobBi  Troy.  £.  DAMroBXH,  Troy. 
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E.  D.  WiLUEB,  Oswego.  D.  W.  Fish,  Rochester. 

E.  A.  Shbldok,  Oswego.  B.  Holbrook,  Rodiester. 

Aaeoh  Cbadwiok,  Brooklyn.  G.  Holoombb,  Troy. 

Mr.  W.  D.  HsNKUE,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  presented  the  following  names  of  dele- 
gates on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association: 

W.  D.  Hekxlb,  Lebanon.  M.  J.  Oatmah,  PalnesTiUe. 

Rer.  Mr.  Coopbr,  Butler,  Ca  L.  M.  Otiatt,  Cleveland. 

Wm.  CabtbBt  Delaware.  0.  N.  Habtshobk,  Mt  Union. 

A.  J.  RiOKOFF,  Cindnnati.  F.  Merrick,  Delaware. 
Ltmak  Hardiko,       "  M.  F.  Cowdert,  Sandusky. 

B.  T.  Tappan,  **  T.  B.  SuLiOT,  Salem. 

E.  E.  WHrrs,  Columbus.  John  Hancock,  (^ndnnatl 

Charles  S.  Rotce,  Norwalk.  M.  D.  Parker,  ** 

J.  U.  RHODE&  8.  A.  Butts,  '* 

Miss  Jane  Babbbtt.  Miss  W.  Sherwood. 

The  delegates  were,  on  motion,  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  delibe- 
lations  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  the  communications  from  the  New  Toik 
and  Ohio  Associations  were  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  chair  ap- 
pomted  Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  A.  S.  KibbklIj,  of  Iowa,  and  A.  J. 
RiCKOFF,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  Toung  Men*s  Association  of  Chicago^  extended 
an  invitation  to  visit  their  rooms.    A^'oumed  to  meet  at  2  oclock,  P.  M. 

Jflenuwn  StstioiL 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock,  President  Philbrick,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  for  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  last  session. 

Mr.  Richards,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  a  universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re- 
ported progress  and  asked  further  time.    Granted. 

The  Seoretart  made  an  oral  report  on  statistics,  stating  the  causes  which 

had  prevented  the  collection  of  material  and  the  preparation  of  a  full  report. 

He  moved  the  re-adoption  of  the  resolution  passed  at  last  meeting  reh&ting  to 

that  subject    Carried.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

ReMdved,  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Counselor  elect  fltxn  each 
State  represented  in  this  Association,  be  appointed  on  General  Statistics;  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
suitable  blanks  covering  the  field  of  General  Statistics,  for  the  use  of  the  Com« 
mittee,  and  to  digest  such  reports  when  returned,  and  present  at  the  next  An- 
nual Meeting  a  synopsis  thereof  together  with  such  similar  statistics  as  he  may 
be  able  to  collect,  from  other  States  not  represented. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pbnnell^  on  School  Statistics,  which  had  been  re-commit- 
ted, was  called  for,  but  no  response  being  given,  the  subject  was  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Cruikshakk,  referred  to  the  foregoing  committee. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced,  and  addressed 
the  Association  upon  The  Bearings  of  Poptdar  Educaiion  on  CmUzation, 

At  tiie  dose  of  tlie  lecture  the  Association  was  fiivored  with  a  song  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Root. 

Mr.  W.  Woodard,  of  Chicago^  was,  on  motion,  appointed  to  superintend  the 
issuing  of  return  tickets  to  members  of  the  Association. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes, 

fiev.  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  membership,  presented  a  list  of 
names,  and  the  persons  reported  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

ProC  B.  A.  Grant,  LL.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Oautet 
0/  Ihihare  and  Success  among  those  who  assume  (he  office  of  Teacher, 
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An  imitatkm  mm  reoeived  ttom  the  Fint  M.  B.  Ckivcb,  Cbi(»«cs  to  parttoi- 
pate  in  their  Thjmlugiviiig  aeirioes  to-monow. 

He  thenks  oC  the  Aiwoflietion.  were  returned. 

A^jonraed  tiU  8  o*ckK^,  P.  IC 

JSvmmg  Suiiont 

The  Awnrietkm  met  «t  8  o'dodc 

On  motioii,  ICr.  0.  D.  Bmoa^asu^  was  appointed  to  aniat  in  engroaaing  th8 
Bimea  of  peraona  in  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  CBUiXflHAVK,  the  Preaident'a  Addreaa  waa  referred  to  8 
aebct  committee  of  threes  to  conatder  the  aame^  and  report  to  the  Aaaociation. 

Be?.  Br.  McJiltov,  ftom  the  Oonmiittee  on  State  Aaaooiationa^  preaented  tho 
fcDowing  report: 

The  Oommittee  appointed  to  receive  the  oorreapondence  of  the  State  Teacb- 
cn*  Aasodationa  of  New  York  and  Ohio^  reepectlully  report;  That  the  featora 
of  correapondenoe  and  repreaentation  between  the  National  Teacbera'  Aasocia- 
tkm  and  the  State  Teachen'  Aaaodationa  thua  introduced,  ia  highly  important 
to  the  educational  intereata  of  the  country,  not  only  in  the  recognition  of  the 
satkmal  character  of  the  National  Teachera'  Aaaociation,  but  in  uniting  the  Aa- 
■odatkHia  of  the  atatea  in  joint  labor,  in  connection  with  a  central  body,  to 
which  they  may  communicate,  and  from  which  they  may  receive  information,  in 
lelatwn  to  such  improvementa  aa  may,  ftx>m  time  to  time,  be  introduced,  thereby 
drenlating  intelligence  and  aecuring  progreaa  in  the  great  work  of  extending 
the  &cilitie8  of  education  throughout  the  ooimtry. 

In  thia  fraternization  of  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  the  educational  intereata  of 
the  aeveral  atatea  and  of  the  United  States,  may  be  materially  advanced,  and 
the  teacher  greatly  encouraged  hi  the  pursuit  of  the  same. 

The  Committee  preaent  to  the  oonaideration  of  the  Aaaociation,  the  following 
lesoluttona. 

Resokfed^  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  provide  a  suitable  book  for  the 
]Rupoae  of  recording  the  correapondenoe  of  the  National  Teachers'  Aasodation 
with  aoch  of  the  State  Teachers'  Aaraciationa  aa  may  engage  in  the  aame, — the 
aamea  o(  the  delegatea,  and  their  oommunicationa  to  the  National  Teachers'  Aj' 
sodation,  to  be  preeerved  by  such  record. ' 

lUaobedf  That  the  original  papers  of  the  aeveral  State  Aaaodationa,  be  filed 
in  the  oflkie  of  the  Secretary. 

The  report  waa  accepted,  and  the  reaolutiona  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  chair  i^pointed  Messrs.  LrrrLEiisu),  of  Mass.,  L.  L.  Camp,  of 
Oonn.,  and  T.  D.  Wiluahb,  of  Wis.,  to  act  aa  door-keepers  and  ushers,  during 
the  session. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gbigobt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan,  waa 
introduced,  and  delivered  a  lecture^  on  The  PhUouphy  and  Mdhodt  in  EdiioaUon, 

Sbooitd  Dat,  August  6, — Morning  Seasion, 
The  Aaaociation  waa  called  to  order  by  the  Pbebidsivt  at  8^  o'ck)ck,  and  the 
aeaion  waa  opened  with  prayer,  by  Bev.  Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore. 
ProC  G.  W.  Hoss^  of  Indiana^  mtroduced  the  following  reaolution: 

Betohed,  That  a  oommittee  of  fire  be  appohited  to  consider  and  report  what 
the  timea  and  the  condition  of  the  country  demand  of  educatora,  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  prindplea  <^  our  government;  alao  the  righta  and  dutiee  of  the 
eiliien  under  the  aame. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  School  Oymnatlica, 
On  motion,  a  oommittee  of  three  waa  appointed  to  act  aa  a  medium  of  com* 
immicatton  between  teadiera  and  achoola. 
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Tbib  dialr  appointed  Mann.  K  F.  BnoM,  of  Coul,  J.  M.  B.  Su^oT  Wd^ 
IHid  a  H.  Pbabodt,  of  Wiaoooain. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Shsldov,  mored,  that  a  oommittee  of  aerea  bd  appointed  t» 
wpminate  offloera  for  the  enaaing  jear.    Oairied. 
The  eommittoe  waa  named  aa  followa: 

W.  B.  Sbbldoh,  of  ICaaa.  Z.  RiOBAKSfl^  of  D.  C. 

A.  &  "KiBBKLht  of  Iowa.  B  P.  Wntov,  of  ilaine. 

J.  L.  PiCKABD,  of  Wiaocmain.  R  JSowASsm,  of  IHfaioiB. 

J.  T.  Goomrow,  of  Kanaaa. 
The  diair  appmnted  the  foDowing  committee  on  ProC  Hoss*  reaolntion : 
G.  W.  Hobs,  Indiana.  J.  K.  Guqobt,  Midiigan. 

J.  A.  SnABva^  ICaaa.  B.  A.  Qbaht,  SjantuckT; 

Daxibs  Bbad^  Wlaoonain. 
Mr.  Sfome,  ftam  the  committee  on  memberabip,  reported  a  list  of  nameiL 
The  report  waa  accepted  and  the  pereona  recommended  therein  were  elected 
members  of  the  AaaociaticB^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HurxL^  all  ladj  teadiera  present  were  elecfeed  hoanraif 
members  of  the  Aaaodation,  and  were  requested  to  report  their  namea  to  the 
Secretary. 

Prof.  Haomam,  of  Ketttnohy,  offered  the  following  reaolntieii,  which  waa  on 
motion  referred  to  the  committee  on  reaohitiona: 

Remdvedf  That  the  Board  of  Directors  are  requested  to  prepare  aabjecta  of 
general  edacatiooal  intereat  for  diacuasion  bj  the  Association,  or  to  ao  amuiga 
Sie  exerdaea  aa  to  give  time  for  discussion  on  the  topics  presented  hj  the  lee- 
turers ;  and  that  in  the  discussions,  no  speaker  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  than 
five  minutes,  or  more  than  twice  on  the  same  suliject  without  special  oonaent 

Mr.  Z.  RicBABDfl^  of  Waahington,  D.  0.,  then  read  a  pi^er  aubject;  Iht 
fhaeher  aa  an  ArM. 

At  II  o*dock,  A.  M.,  the  Association  suspended  business  to  engage  in  exe^ 
cises  appropriate  to  the  daj  of  Thankagiying  as  reconmiended  hy  the  Presideat 
of  the  United  States 


The  services  were  opened  bj  the  reading  of  select  portions  of  scripture  hf 
Ber.  Dr.  McJilton,  Baltimore.  The  audience  then  joined  in  the  Hymn,  "  Oh 
bleas  the  Lord,  my  aoul,'*  to  the  tune  of  Boylaton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Hanrard  College,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty,  Erer-liYing  God,  who,  from  eternity  to  eternity  unchangeable  in  thy 
counsels,  hast  for  us  appointed  the  iucessant  changes  of  our  brief  life  on  earth : 
we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  also  giren  us  immortel  hopes,  and  an  undying  fiuth 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  thank  thee  that,  emboldened  throogh  his 
precious  promlsea,  we  may  with  immovable  confidence  reat  upon  the  Etenial 
God  as  our  refuge,  and  feel  beneath  us  the  Everlasting  Arms. 

Leaning  thus,  0  Holy  Father,  upon  thee,  and  believing  that  thou  orderest  all 
things  well,  we  acaroe  date  thank  thee  for  one  gift  above  another,  knowing  that 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that  k>ve  thee;  or  ptay  thee  te 
defbnd  ua  ftom  one  temptation  rather  than  another,  knowing  that  our  perverse 
hearta,  unrestrained  by  thy  grace,  may  turn  the  choicest  opportnnitieafor  virtoe 
into  occasiona  of  sin. 

But  we  can  not  refrain  from  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  encouraged  us  to 
love  and  fear  thy  name,  and  from  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  invited  us  to 
pour  out  our  petitiona  and  our  tfaankagivings  to  thee,  aasuiing  us  that  thou  alt 
read^  to  receive  us  with  more  love  and  tenderness  and  &ther^  kindneas  tiaan 
we  feel  toward  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  ua. 
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We  oomeb  t^^erefore^  O^Ood,  this  daj  unto  thM^  bearing  upon  our  hearti  the 
Imrden  of  our  coantry^a  aorrow  and  our  nation*a  ahiune.  A  people  bleaaed  abortt 
all  other  people  with  the  gifla  of  thy  providence  and  with  the  free  knowledge 
of  thy  word,  we  are  yet  lifting  up  llie  aword  agtunat  each  other,  and  filling  our 
land  with  widowa  and  orphaoa,  weeping  for  those  alain  in  the  bloody  honora  of 
a  dnl  war. 

We  know  that  it  is  for  our  aina  that  we  are  thus  chastened,  and  we  pray  lor 
the  aid  of  thy  spirit  in  searching  out  our  own  sins,  and  in  learning  wherein  wa^ 
each  one,  have  offended.  Let  ua  not,  O  Holy  Father,  be  content  with  looking 
to  our  n^ghbors'  sins,  and  with  oonfeasing  our  neighbora'  transgressionSy  wbetiisr 
those  ana  be,  as  we  think,  sins  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  or  sins  of  rash  and 
intermeddling  fanaticism.  But  may  we,  and  our  countrymen  who  join  with  us 
this  day  m  thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies,  looking  each  into  our  own  hearts  and 
livea,  see  how  wb  have  sinned — ^by  our  cold  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  an* 
slaved;  by  our  indolent  neglect  of  our  own  duties  aa  freemen ;  by  our  fiulure  to 
study  the  laws  which  thou  hast  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  social  state;  by 
our  cowardly  submission  to  injustice  ourselves,  and  our  cowardly  sufferance  of  in- 
justice to  others,  or  by  our  heated  and  angry  resistance,  and  at  all  times  by  our 
failure  to  lean,  (with  due  aubmission  to  thy  will,)  upon  thine  almighty  arm  for 
help;  by  our  failure  to  reoognize  our  relations  to  thee  and  to  man  as  thy  ddt 
dren ;  by  our  forgetfblness  that  eternal  and  infinite  issues  hang  upon  all  our  ao- 
tiona^  and  that  for  this  weight  of  responsibility  we  are  ready  only  through  thy 
grace  in  Chriat  our  Lord,  through  whom  we  can  do  all  things. 

O  Lofd,  we  confess  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  people,  through  whidi  these 
heavy  woes  have  been  brought  upon  ua    We  confess  our  sins,  and  beseech  thee 
to  lead  us  and  our  nation  into  the  atraight  way  which  we  have  forsaken,  through 
paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  en- 
joyment of  union  and  fraternal  peaoe.    Let  the  awfiil  baptism  of  fire  and  blood, 
throoc^  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  purify^  us  flrom  our  sins  and 
bring  us  again  to  own  thy  will  as  our  highest  law,  and  the  eternal  principles  of 
Bight  and  Justice  as  no  idle,  glittering  generalities,  but  aa  the  inmiutable  condi- 
tions of  life  and  health  for  the  souls  of  men  and  of  nationa    Let  not  the  glori- 
008  hopes  which  thy  paat  dealings  with  our  nation  had  awakened  be  confounded, 
but  may  we,  through  thy  chastisement  and  our  repentance,  become  a  nation  of 
righteousness,  opening  an  aaylum  for  all  the  oppressed,  and  fiilfilling  perfectly  the 
plans  of  social  order  which  thou  hadst  determined  before  the  foundation  of  the 
worid.    We  thank  thee  that  through  the  victories  which  thou  hast  voudisalbd 
to  our  army  and  navy,  and  through  the  changes  manifested  in  the  temper  of  our 
people,  thou  hast  again  encouraged  theae  hopea.    Perfect,  0  Father,  thy  woriL 
Calm  the  raging  passions  of  those  who  rebel  against  order,  and  law,  and  govern* 
ment,  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.    Unite  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  people^ 
snd  Ulnmine  their  minds  with  dear  peroe|>tions  of  their  duty  toward  their  ooun- 
tiy  and  toward  their  fellow  men,  and  toward  thee.    Most  heartily  do  we  b^ 
Mech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant  the  Preaident  of 
the  United  Statea,  and  those  associated  with  him  in  civil  and  military  authority, 
to  endow  them  plenteously  with  heavenly  grace,  to  give  them  wisdom  in  coun- 
sd  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  courage  and  strength  and 
success  in  action,  that  may  at  length  restore  to  all  our  people  their  holy  rights 
and  privileges,  and  establish  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  a  just  government,  a  pure 
and  holy  fkith,  and  pubKc  and  private  virtue  among  us.    God  of  all  grace  and 
oonsola&on,  vimt  also,  we  beseech  thee,  with  thy  tender  care  and  consolation  all 
those  who  are  wounded,  or  sick,  or  suflbring,  or  bereaved,  by  this  the  chastise* 
ment  of  our  nation.    Let  them  through  thy  grace  be  led  to  repent  each  one  oC 
their  own  private  sins,  and  to  find  reconciliation  and  peace  with  thee  through 
Christ  our  Lord.    But  in  regard  to  theae  sorrows  and  sufferings  brought  upon 
tfaera  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  let  them  have  the  inward  assurance  that  they 
an  suffering  in  a  holy  cauae^  not  for  their  own  but  for  othera'  sins,  even  for  oun^ 
and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  that^  therefore,  their  wounds  and  their 
pains  and  their  griefs  are  hallowed  bonds  of  union  between  them  and  him  who 
died  on  Calvsry — not  for  himself^  but  for  us  sinners;  let  them  have  the  inward 
assurance  of  a  faith  dearer  than  ai^t,  that  these  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  shall  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
1^. 
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And  these  thankagiTtngs  and  supplicationa  in  behalf  of  oureelres  and  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  made  dear  to  us,  in  behalf  of  oar  country  and  our  people,  in 
behalf  of  our  rulers  and  our  loyal  men,  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  assail  our 

g>Temment  and  laws,  we  offer  in  the  worthy  name  of  Christ  our  Lord,  beseech* 
g  thee  to  accept  and  answer  us  not  according  to  our  words  or  to  our  worth, 
but  according  to  that  infinite  wisdom  and  unsearchable  love  which  thou  hast 
manifested  unto  all  men  in  him.    Auex, 

Bey.  Dr.  EdoT)  of  Chicago^  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the  past  and 
pwaont  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  occasion  of  National  Thanksgiring. 

After  additional  remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bbooks,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Greoort,  the 
audience  joined  in  singing  the  hynui,  **Soon  shall  the  last  glad  song  arise,"  to 
the  tone  of  Old  Hundred. 

Dr.  MoJiLTOir  pronounced  the  benediction. 

[The  afternoon  wm  occupied  by  the  session  of  the  American  Normal  School 
«aon.] 


Tlie  President  called  tne  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Conyentioa  to  the 
Importance  of  enrolling  their  names,  and  of  paying  the  annual  dues. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Prabt^  of  Wisconsin,  A.  P.  Stonk,  of  Massachusetts^  and  A.  J. 
BiOKOFF,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  President's  Address. 
Prof.  Root  &vored  the  Association  with  a  song — The  Land  beyond  the  Rmr, 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  Pmoere  1o  he  Educated, 
Pro£  Greeks  moved  that  a  committee  of  five,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  tp 
prepare  suitable  resolutions  to  be  offered  at  the  dose  of  this  meeting.    Carried. 

Third  Dat,  Augrui  7, — Morning  Session. 
The  Association  met  at  8^  o^dock.    Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boruno,  of  Chicaga 
The  Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  resolutions:  S.  S.  GssEin^ 
J.  W.  BuLKLBT,'  W.  E.  Shsldov,  J.  L.  PiCKARD,  and  Richard  £dward& 
Mr.  J.  TuoKXRMAK,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resotioed^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  what  is  termed 
theoretical  or  general,  and  practical  or  specific  instructioiL    Adopted. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Shkldok,  of  Oswego,  then  read  a  paper  upon  Ob^ed  Teaching, 

Mr.  WiLUAM  E.  Crosby,  of  Cindnnati,  read  a  piq>er  upon  The  OrgasmaHim 
^  JMmary  Schoob. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Bhxldok,  flrom  the  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing* 
year,  reported. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  time  of  election  was  fixed  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Mr.  Tuckerman's  resolution, 
yis. :  J.  TuoKBEMAV,  of  Ohio,  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Michigan,  and  0.  H.  Allbk,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJiltok,  firom  the  Committee  on  Membership,  presented  a  list  of 
aanaes.    The  persons  recommended,  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Henbt  Barvard,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  delivered  an  address  on 
Oon^peUtive  ExaminaH&n  for  Admission  to  Ihe  MHilary  Academy  at  West  Point 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Dr.  Barnard,  was  requested  to  reduce  the 
substance  of  his  discourse  to  the  form  of  resolutions^  that  they  may  be  brought 
mp  for  discussion,  or  appear  upon  the  records. 
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ICr.  Siox^  of  Wifloonflin,  iiioT«d  thtt  a  oommiitee  of  three  be  tppointed  to 
eoosider  and  report  upon  the  labject  of  Oertiflcetes  of  Ifembenhip. 

The  motioii  was  adopted,  and  the  Chidr  appointed  MeesTB.  Stokx,  Cbuik- 
BBAXK^  and  T.  D.  ADJOifl^  such  committee. 

Mr.  Charles  AkboroSi  of  Ifaaa.,  offered  the  following  reeolutionfl. 

Whereas,  The  power  of  music  over  the  haman  seal  has  been  proved  beyond 
^nestioQ,  both  hy  reason  and  experience ;  and,  whereas,  singinff  is  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  moat  popnlar  and  effective  Idnd  of  music ;  theremre, 

Beaohedf  1.  That  singing  should  be  taught^  to  some  extent,  in  ereiy  publio 
■chooL 

SeBotoed,  2.  That  public  teachers,  to  whom  in  moat  cases^  this  branch  of  m- 
itraction  will  be  intrusted,  should  cultivate  their  musical  faculties  as  much  as 
circomstanees  will  admit 

RMved,  3.  That  the  publication  of  a  suitable  collection  for  teachers,  con- 
taining songs  of  a  professional,  social,  patriotic,  and  religious  character,'  would 
supply  an  acknowledged  want,  and  be  likely  to  meet  ikvor. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messra.  AysOBai,  Bdwabos,  MoJxLioir, 
sad  ProC  Boot;  and  adopted. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago^  inviting  the 
AsBodation  to  visit  their  rooms.    Accepted  with  thanks.  ^ 

A  communication  was  read  from  Babton  A.  Ulricb,  offering  an  essay  for 
publication  and  distribution,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Richards;  fh>m  the  CSommittee  on  a  Universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re- 
ported informally. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  re-committed,  and  J.  H.  Partbidgi,  of  New  York, 

was  added  to  the  committee,  in  place  of  C.  S.  Pswnxll. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session, 

On  re-assembling,  the  Aasociation  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Aujbii,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Nestlerod^  of  Ohio^ 
to  act  as  tellers. 

The  tellers  reported  as  the  result  of  the  canvass,  that  the  ticket  nominated 
for  the  various  officers,  with  W.  H.  Wills,  of  Chicago,  for  President,  was  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Shxldov,  from  the  Committee  on  Business  and  Resolutions,  reported  Mr. 
Haiucah's  resolution  to  the  Association,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  incom- 
ing Board  of  Directors.    Carried. 

Mr.  8HELD0V  flirther  reported  in  regard  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ulricb,  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  this  Association  to  publish  papers  not  regularly  brought 
belbre  it  He  moved  its  reference  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
aathor.    The  paper  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hoss,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Teadung  the  Principles  of 
Government,  reported  as  follows: 

Whereas^  in  a  Demociatic  Government,  wherein  the  people  are,  of  necessi^, 
the  sovereigns,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  peipetuity  of  such  gov- 
ernment that  these  sovereigns^  the  people,  understand  the  principles  of  said 
government,  and 

Whereas,  The  exigences  of  the  times,  demand  the  highest  intelligence  and 
the  jmrest  patriotism,  therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  imperative,  that  the  Histoiy,  Polity  and  Constitution  of 
our  Government  be  taught  In  iJl  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
it  equal  to  the  subjects. 
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Bttok)edt  2.  That  this  Anoebtioa  ewBcttly  ooamends  tills  8abj«ot  to  the  •*• 
tention  of  teachers^  trustees,  and  ooaunittee-nieiiy  throughout  the  natioiL 

JUaobfedf  3.  That  this  teachuig  should  never  he  prostituted  to  the  fnouloatkni 
of  merelj  partizan  sentiments  and  principles. 

The  resolutions  by  Mr.  'Boas,  were  supported  by  ProC  G&urr,  of  Kentnckj, 
Kr.  WsLLS,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  RiCHARDfi,  of  Washmgton,  and  Hon.  Jomr 
Wbhtwobtb. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  tmanlmously  adopted.  The  audience  united 
in  singing  "^tnerioo." 

Mr.  AfiLBX,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Beaolved,  That  while  we  deprecate  the  discussion  of  merely  party  or  sectional 
topics,  by  Teadiers*  Associations,  we  yet  deem  no  person  worthy  to  hold  the 
honorable  position  of  teacher  or  officer  in  any  educational  institution  who  is  not 
fearlessly  outspoken  and  true,  at  all  times,  both  by  voice  and  vote,  to  the  great 
questions  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  unconditional  support  of  the  National 
Qovemment,  in  this  crisis  of  our  country's  fiite. 

Hon.  J.  L.  PiCKARD,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan, 
then  delivered  an  address  upon  The  Union  of  Labor  and  ThaughL 

Mr.  BuLKLET,  of  New  York,  offered  resolutions,  that  had  been  adopted  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  which,  ou 
motion  of  Mr.  Westoit,  of  Maine,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

JUaolvfd,  That  the  loyalty  of  this  Convention  needs  no  re-assertion — ^that  we 
are  with  our  country  and  for  our  country,  now,  and  forever,  one,  and  inseparable. 

Dr.  CBUiKSUiLNK,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Beaofved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  including  the 
lectures,  reports,  and  names  of  members  and  persons  in  attendance,  together 
with  the  names  of^all  former  members  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  to  meet  the  expense  of  publication,  contributions  of  money  be 
floUoited  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer — the  published  copies  to  be  distributed  to 
the  persons  so  contributing  in  proportion  to  their  donations. 

Mr.  Wells  read  the  following  letter  from  Gsobgb  B.  Eksiusov,  LL.  D. 

To  W.  H.  Wells.  Superintendent 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — ^It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  forego  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  at  Chicaga  But 
absolute  engagements  make  it  imperative  on  me  to  remain  at  home. 

I  longed  to  greet  the  earnest  spirits  who,  I  know,  will  come  to  your  meeting. 
Many  of  them  are,  like  yourself^  old  and  tried  friends,  men  devoted,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  great  and  holy  cause  of  education.  I  wanted  to  take  them  by  the 
hand  again,  to  listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom,  and  catch  £h>m  them  anew  their 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self  consecration  to  the  saored  cause  of  human  elevation, 
and  to  rejoice  with  them  at  the  wonderful,  and  most  encouraging  progress  the 
good  work  is  making  in  every  part  of  the  Free  States.  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  great  numbers  of  good,  strong,  thoughtful,  resc^ute 
men,  of  the  highest  education  and  the  noblest  purposes,  are  willing  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other,  and  devise  better 
measures,  in  a  still  higher  spirit,  for  their  future  labors.  Would  that  1  were  with 
you.  But  I  can  not  come;  my  duty  forbids,  and  I  have  learned  that  the  only 
way  for  me  is  to  do  the  work  which  God  has  placed  before  me,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  as  well  as  I  can.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  at  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children ;  that 
the  importance  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  of  training,  at  an  early  age,  the 
observant  and  the  reasoning  fiiculties,  by  the  study  of  natural  objects — ^tne  6b- 
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Jcete^iHiioh  are  mtniAstlx  crMted  ibr  this  renr  pfoipose.  I  would  MniMtljand 
MpecifoUj  ask,  whether  this  peth,  thus  poinled  out  tod  begun,  ought  not  to 
be  panned.  Whether  the  fiunUtiee,  thus  awakened,  are  noi  to  be  regularly  and 
methodicallj  exerciaed  and  matured,  bj  similar  studies  and  ioTestigations: 
trtiether  those  studies  are  not,  as  speedilj  as  possible,  to  be  introduced  into  all 
the  CGnunon  Schoob;  whersbjsneh^uesfeioasss  these  maj  be  answered:  What 
is  the  air  we  breathe?  What  is  its  composition,  what  are  ita  uses  to  nai^  t» 
other  animals,  to  Testation,  to  the  earth  ?  What  is  water  7  What  its  ooroposi- 
tion;  what  its  uses  m  the  world?  What  is  the  soil?  What  its  olements;  its 
best  management  for  the  good  of  the  husbandmen?  What  are  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  bodj  of  man  and  the  other  animals  he  has  to  do  with  ? 

Brerjr  man  is,  of  neoeasit  j,  more  or  less  a  mechanic  Ought  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  important  appUcations  and  principles  to 
be  made  known,  as  early  as  possiUe,  to  erery  child? 

Again,  I  would  ask,  respectfhUy,  but  stiO  more  earnestly,  whether  the  moral 
and  qiiritnal  instraotion  given  In  our  OOmmon  Schools  is,  eterywbere,  such  ss 
becomes  a  Christian  people?-— It  k  admitted  that  the  fiKmlties  ought  to  be 
dereloped  and  disciplined,  and  that  work  is  beginning  to  be  done  by  exercises 
expressly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Ought  not,  abore  all  others,  the  conscience,  that  ihculty  by  which  we  are  led 
to  judge  of  right  and  wroiig,<-— the  light  whidi  Qod  has  giTon  to  lighten  erery 
one^— 4o  be  early  exercised  and  thus  educated  ?  Ought  not  this  to  be  done^  ex- 
pressly, in  erery  sdnwl?  Are  there  not,  in  every  school,  some  children  whose 
conscience  Is  nerer  educated  at  home,  and  who,  if  it  be  not  educated  in  school, 
win  nerer,  during  chOdhood,  hare  It  educated  at  all?  Ought  not  every  child  to 
be  taught  the  saoredneasof  duty  ?  Ought  not  ereiy  one  to  be  taught  rererenoe 
for  truih,  hia  own  inunortality  and  responsibility,  and  the  fear  and  the  lore  of 
God?  And,  inasmudi  as  we  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  which 
tiiese  truths  and  duties  are  not  taught^  ought  they  not  to  be  taught,  carefully,  in 
every  school  in  a  Christian  land? 

I  respect  the  great  wisdom  of  that  proyision  of  the  Laws  of  Massadiusetts; 
and  wish  it  were  in  the  laws  of  sTcry  State,  that  no  book  shall  be  introduced 
into  any  public  school,  ''calculated  to  fayor  the  truth  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Ohiistiatts.'*  The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  law  should  erery  where  be  obeyed. 
Sectarianism  must  not  be  introduced;  otherwise  a  school  is  not  a  free  sdiooL 
But  I  know,  from  a  life's  experience^  titat  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  the 
principles  of  morality  admitted  and  held  by  all  Christians,  are  sufficient,  and  may 
be  taught  without  giriog  offense  to  any  one.  Ought  they  not  always  to  hd 
taught?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  using  the  Bible  in  school,  so  as  at  once  to 
increase  a  rererence  for  the  Scriptures  and  to  giro  tiie  highest  authority  to  the 
moral  and  rriigious  instructkins  of  the  teacher,  than  for  him  to  read  it  daily, 
with  carefbl  selection,  as  a  part  of  the  derotional  exercise,  and  to  point  out  the 
lessons  contained  in  the  passage  read? 

In  this  way  he  can  teteh  and  enforce  erery  one  of  the  most  important  dutiei^' 
not  on  his  own  poor  authoriQTi  but  on  the  dirhie  authority  of  the  Sariour,  or  of 
one  of  his  apostles. 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  uige  the  oonsideratfon  of  theae  suggestions.    If 
you  consider  them  of  any  ralue,  if  there  be  time,  and  if  they  hare  not  been  al- 
ready preeented  in  a  better  form,  I  should  be  gUd  to  hare  you  bring  them 
forwaid.    Tou  will  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  best 
I  renuun,  my  dear  sir,  rery  sincerely  your  friend, 

G«»OB  B.  Bicxaaov. 

BosTOH,  August  3d,  1863. 

Letten  were  also  receired  from  the  following  gentlemen: — ^Mr.  J.  TrnviT, 
of  Kew  Hampshire;  Hr.  G.  F.  Thatxb,  Mr.  Wm.  Bubbili^  Hr.  D.  B. 
Haoar,  ProC  A.  CBOMnr,  and  Mr.  A.  Pabibb,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Chablm 
NoRTBJDiD,  of  Connecticut;  Prot  W.  F.  Phxim,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  &  P. 
Batw,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennsylrania;  H.  B.  Wilbub^ 
M  B.,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Mr.  K  E.  Warrs,  Ohio;  Mr.  Iba  Dirou^  and 
Mr.  C.  &  Pmiui^  of  Missouri;  and  Hon.  N.  Baxbui;  of  nUnoia. 

Adjourned. 
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The  AMoeUtioii  met  at  8  o^dock. 

Mr.  Pradt,  of  WiaoooBin,  from  the  Oommittee  on  the  Preadenfs  Addrm,  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Retohed,  That  this  A«odatioii  heartilj  indorse  the  soggestiODi  of  the  Prai- 
dsnt,— > 

1.  That  the  situation  of  the  teacher  most  be  made  desirtble,  bj  adequate 
eompensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommodationa,  and  by  limiting 
his  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and  self-improvement 

2.  That  the  mode  of  selecUog  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  sodi  as  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates^  and  to  give  meiit 
preference  over  eve^  other  consideration. 

3.  That  proper  means  should  be  used  to  aaeure  continued  self-improveiDeDtoa 
the  part  of  teachers,  including,  especially,  oommendation  and  promotion  for  ad- 
¥ancement|  and  degradation  or  removal  for  delinquency. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President 
be  assigned  to  gentlemen  named  by  them,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting.    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shsldon,  of  Masaadiusetts,  the  addreases  of  the  evening 
were  confined  to  five  minutes  each. 

The  States  were  called,  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  in  brief  ad> 
dresses  touching  the  condition  of  edacaUon  in  their  several  localities. 

District  of  Columbia— Z.  Richards,  of  Washington ;  Missouri — ^Mr.  Chilm^ 
of  St  Louis;  New  Hampshiro— A.  J.  Burbank,  of  Keene;  Iowa-— A.  8.  Kis* 
SELL,  of  Davenport;  Maine— Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  State  Superintendent; 
Kansas— J.  P.  Goomfow,  of  Topeka;  Rhode  Island— Prof.  8.  S.  Oreexb,  of 
Ptovidence;  New  York — J.  W.  Bulklbt,  of  Brooklyn;  Illinois — Hon.  J.  P. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent;  Kentucky — Prof.  Hailmav,  of  Louisville; 
Michigan — J.  M.  B.  SiLX^  of  Detroit;  Ohio— A.  J.  Ricropf,  of  Cincinnati. 

Pro£  Root  led  hi  a  song— 7^  BaUle  Cry  of  Dreedom. 

The  cell  of  the  States  was  continued,  as  follows: 

Minnesota — Dr.  Ford;  Senator  Trumbdll,  of  Illinois,  was  called  for,  and 
made  a  brief  and  pertinent  speech ;  Indiana — £.  L  Rice;  Wisconsin — Hon.  J.  L. 
PICBL4RD,  State  Superintendent;  Major  W.  S.  Popr,  of  the  Army  of  the  Miss., 
reported  on  educational  matters  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi ;  Ver- 
mont— Mr.  Camp,  of  Burlington;  a  oommunication  was  also  read  from  a  Ver- 
mont lady;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent,  answered  for  Connecticut^ 
Massachusetts— J.  A.  Stbarns,  Principal  of  Lawrence  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  President,  Mr.  Philbrick,  after  a  brief  address,  introduced  Mr.  Weus, 
the  President  elect,  who  spoke  as  follows:     * 

I  will  not  at  this  late  hour  detain  the  Association  with  any  extended  remarks. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me.  and  of  the  responsibility 
which  I  assume  in  attempting  to  occupy  the  chair  which  has  been  so  worthily 
filled  by  a  Richards,  a  Rickoff,  a  Bulkley,  and  a  Philbrick. 

The  attendance  upon  our  meeting  this  year  has  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tion. If  we  are  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  the  next  year,  it  will  be  by 
earnest  labor  on  the  part  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association.  Will  you 
pardon  me,  then,  if  I  solicit  thus  early  the  special  efforts  of  the  delegates  from 
the  different  States,  in  your  respective  spheres  of  influence,  both  by  correspond- 
ence and  through  the  public  press?  If  the  delegates  now  present  will  consider 
themselves  a  special  committee  of  invitation,  and  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
during  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  next  meeting,  to 
secure  a  f\ill  attendance,  we  shall  see  an  assembUigo  of  teachen  mffioisnt  lo  fiU 
the  krgest  hall  in  the  land. 
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Hie  hour  of  porting  has  arriTed.  Let  va  return  to  our  homes  deeply  im* 
praned  with  the  leaaon  that  the  teacher  has  no  higher  daty  than  to  train  up 
pttriots,  thooe  who  loTe  their  country,  who  are  loyal  to  its  constitution  and 
|o?emroent,  and  who  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  its  do* 
wDse  against  the  assaults  of  rebellion  and  secession,  which  are  only  other  names 
for  treason. 

Prof  Grbbhs  ftom  the  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following, 

which  were  adopted. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  before  taking 
leave  of  each  other,  and  of  the  city  to  whose  hospitality  they  are  indebted,  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  this,  their  Fifth  Annual  Session,  desire  to  make  public 
and  grateful  mention  of  the  several  parties  to  whose  considerate  kindness  and 
unremitting  efforts  they  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  success  of  this,  the  crown* 
ing  meeting  of  the  Association,  therefore^ 

Jieaohedf  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Assodation  are  hereby  tendered 

1.  To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  especially  to  Vf. 
H.  WellSy  Ksq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Sciiools,  for  the  generous  welcome  ex- 
tended to  us  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  continued  throughout  its  entire 
course. 

2.  To  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  that  noble  generosity  which  has  freely  wel- 
comed to  their  firesides  and  homes  the  ladies  in  attendance. 

3.  To  the  committee  of  reception,  Meksrs.  Briggs,  White,  and  Haywood,  for 
their  incessant  and  untiring  eflTorta  to  provide  such  abundant  means  for  the  en- 
tertMnment,  convenience,  and  happiness  of  the  members.  ^ 

4.  To  the  Toung  Men's  Association,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade^  for  kindly 
opening  to  us  their  rooms  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 

6.  To  the  proprietors  of  the  Briggs  House,  the  Adams  House,  the  Tremont 
House,  the  Matteson  House,  and  Hassasoit  House,  for  a  (generous  reduction  of 
fare  to  the  members. 

6.  To  the  several  lecturers  for  the  very  able  and  invaluable  discussions  which 
have  given  so  elevated  a  character  to  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 

T.  To  Mr.  W.  Woodard,  committee  on  return  tickets,  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bberhart^ 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Broomell,  committee  on  the  registry  of  names,  and  to  I.  Stone, 
treasurer  and  chiJrman  of  the  Finance  committee^  for  the  fiiithAil  dischai^ge  of 
their  very  onerous  duties. 

8.  To  the  Daily  Journals  for  their  fidthfiil  and  full  reports  of  our  proceedings. 

9.  To  Prof.  Boot,  and  his  associates,  for  the  pleasure  and  relief  which  their 
songs  have  given  us. 

10.  To  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  and  steamboat  lines,  for  their  gener- 
ous reduction  of  fores,  which  has  enabled  many  teachers,  who  otherwise  woidd 
have  remained  at  home,  to  ex^oy  the  pleisure  and  profit  of  these  meetings. 

11.  To  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary,  for  the  faithful  and  impartial 
management  of  the  business  of  the  year  now  brought  to  a  dose. 

12.  Finally,  that  such  considerate  kindness,  so  variously  and  liberally  bestowed, 
be-tokens  an  increasing  appreciation  of  our  noble  vocation,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
pledge  anew  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sei^eral  communities  where  we  labor,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  zeal  and  efibrt  to  elevate  the  standard  of  attainment 
in  our  profession. 

The  Aaociation  then  adjourned. 
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ooKsrmmDK  of  ths  nahokal  ieachxrs'  issocunoK. 

PRIAMBLI. 

To  elevate  the  chaimcter  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  professon  of  teach 
ing,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  Statesi  we^ 
whose  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

OOKHTITUTIOV. 

L  This  Association  shaU  be  styled  the ''lAiltMatlkKAefyjM^^ 

Mewiben, 

2.  Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in  teaching  hi  a  public  or 
private  elementary  school,  common  scSuwl,  high  school,  academy,  or  scientiflo 
school,  college^  or  university,  or  who  is  regularly  employed  as  a  private  tutor, 
as  the  editor  of  an  educational  journal,  or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools^  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership. 

Applications  for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  made,  or  referred  to  the 
Boand  of  Directors,  or  such  committee  of  their  own  number  as  they  shall  ap- 
point; and  all  who  may  be  recommended  by  them,  and  accepted  by  a  mi^rity 
vote  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Associa- 
tion, upon  paying  two  dollars,  and  signing  this  constitution. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  th6  B<mrd  of  Directors,  gentlemen  may  be 
elected  as  honorary  members  by  a  two-thirda  vote  of  the  members  present,  and 
as  such  shall  havej^  the  rights  of  regular  members  except  those  of  voting  and 
holding  office. 

Ladies  engaged  in  teaching,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  become  honorary  members,  and  shall  thereby  possess  the  right  of 
presenting,  in  the  form  of  written  essays,  (to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  aqy 
other  member  whom  they  may  select,)  their  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  & 
discussion. 

Whenever  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  abandon  the  profession  of  teach- 
faig;  or  the  business  of  editing  an  educational  Jouraal,  or  of  superintendiQg 
•i^ools,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

If  one  member  shall  be  charged  by  another  with  immoral  or  dishonorable 
conduct,  the  charge  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  a  com- 
mittee as  they  shall  appoint,  and  if  the  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  them,  and 
afterward  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  person  so  charged  shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  any  one  shall  omit  paying  his 
fee  for  four  years,  his  connection  with  the  Association  shall  oeaae. 

A  person  eligible  to  membership,  miyr  become  a  life  member  by  paymg,  at 
once,  ten  dollars. 

Ofioen. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  Counselor  for  each  State,  District,  or 
Territory,  represented  in  the  Association.  These  officers,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice,  shall 
constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  com- 
mittees from  their  own  number  as  they  sliall  deem  expedient 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties,  and  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges as  by  custom  devolve  upon  and  are  enjoyed  by  a  presiding  officer.  In  his 
absence,  the  first  Vice-President  in  order  who  is  present,  shall  preside ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

J  he  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Boanl  of  Directors;  shall  notify  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation or  Board ;  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may 
assign ;  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  a  Secretary  pro  tempore  may  be 
appointed. 
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Tlw  IVeasQrer  shall  reoetve  And  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the 
Association ;  shall  expend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  Direct- 
on  or  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
erpenditures,  with  Touchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  sliall  render  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  prior  to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association ;  he  shall 
also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to  Uie  Aseociation.  The  Treasurer  shall  give 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  Counselors  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  other  Directors  In  perform* 
ittg  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  genenU  interests  of  the  Association ;  shall  make 
sU  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings ;  and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  a  useful  and  honorable  institution. 

4  A  meeting  shall  be  held  in  August,  1868,  after  which  the  regular  meetings 
■ball  be  held  biennially.*  The  place  and  the  precise  time  of  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.        (*  Altered  in  1869,  to  annually.) 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place,  and  two 
hours  before  the  'time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Associstion,  and  immediately 
sfter  the  adjournment  of  the  same.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as' the  Board  or  the  President  shall  determine. 

By-Lawa. 

6.  By-Laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

Amendments. 

6.  This  Constitution  may  be  sltered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present ;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  providing  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  have  been  substantially 
proposed  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 
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WILLIAX  H.  WELLS. 


WiLUiJC  Habtbt  WsLLfl,  the  filth  President  of  the  Natioital  TmAOBXBof 
AssociATioir,  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  on  the  27th  of  Febroaty,  1812.  After 
profiting,  as  only  a  few  farmers*  bo3rs  do,  by  his  attendance  in  the  common 
school  of  his  districti  for  a  few  months  each  winter,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
eiy'oy  the  instructions  of  Theodore  L.  Wright,  in  the  Academy  in  Yemon,  for 
two  terms,  and  on  the  suggestions  of  this  discerning  teacher,  he  commenced  and 
nearly  completed  the  preparatoiy  course  for  entering  college — paying  his  way, 
as  so  many  eminent  scholars  haTe  done  before  him,  by  teaching  district  schools 
in  the  winter  at  ten  dollani  a  month,  and  ^  boarding  round."*  But  his  eye-sight 
failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  favorite  project  He,  however, 
continued  to  teach — ^partof  the  time  assisting  Hr.  Wright,  who,  appreciating  his 
aptness  to  teach,  and  anticipating  a  suooessl^il  career  for  him,  if  that  aptness 
was  cultivated,  advised  him  to  Join  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Andover,  then 
under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  S.  B.  Hall.  Here  again  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  an  appreciating  fiiend  in  this  eminent  educator,  who  invited  him 
to  assist  him  in  the  Seminary,  and  take  charge  of  its  model  department,  or 
practicing  classes.  Under  this  truly  normal  training — ^himself  a  hard  student 
all  the  time  in  the  studies,  which  he  was  there,  as  well  as  afterward  to  teach,  and 
also  a  teacher  of  others  who  v(ere  learning  to  be  teachers,  with  examples  of  the 
best  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Andover,  and  the  conversations  of  accomplished 
educators — Mr.  Wells  grew  up  a  well  equipped  scholar  and  teacher — ^such  as  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  in  every  position  he.  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.* 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  Principal  of  the  "  Putnam 
Free  School,"  in  Newburyport,  spending  the  year  before  entering  on  his  duties 
in  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  rendering 
the  same  kind  of  normal  service  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  After 
six  years  of  successful  experience  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School— or^ 
ganizing  and  establishing  that  great  English  school  on  a  firm  basis,  and  two  years 
as  successful,  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School — taking  an  active  part  in 
the  meetings  of  County  TeacherB'  Associations,  as  well  as  in  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association — Mr. 
Wells,  in  June,  1856,  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  111. 
In  this  new  field  of  labor,  his  large  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher,  bis 
wide  and  careful  observation  in  every  grade  of  school,  his  constant  and  thorough 
study  of  educational  literature,  and  his  indefatigable  industry,  have  secured  for 
him  the  highest  reputation  as  an  administrative  officer  and  an  enlightened 
educator.  His  ** English  Grammar"  enjoys  a  wide  circulation  as  a  text-book, 
and  his  "  Graded  School "  has  taken  its  place  in  the  educational  literature  of  the 
oountiy. 
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of  Fnblle  iMiraciloB  in  Bomob, 


Ladiis  Ain>  OxiTTLBM BN : — ^Thc  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
placed  by  the  choice  of  the  association — a  position  nnsought,  un- 
desired,  and  undeseired — ^bestowed  no  donbt,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  section  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  state  hi  which  I 
lire  and  labor,  and  to  be  relinquished  gladly  at  the  close  of  this  sea- 
non,— imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  inaugurating  these  proceedings 
by  an  introductory  address. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  attempt,  by  an  elaborate  per- 
formance, either  in  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  some  single  topic, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  summary  of  our  proper 
>uns  and  purpose,  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  occasion,  and  thus 
in  a  manner  to  give  direction  and  tone  to  the  discussions  which 
znay  follow.  But  this  is  not  what  I  propose.  Indeed,  since  this 
meeting  was  determined  upon,  at  a  late  day,  it  has  not  been  in  mj 
power  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  such  a  task.  But  what, 
lender  other  circumstances,  and  in  quieter  and  happier  times  might 
have  been  expected,  and  might  have  been  attempted,  is  scarcely 
paired  now.  It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  any  hu* 
^Q  lips,  that  that  strain  of  eloquence,  of  learning,  or  of  wisdoQf 
^  to  flow,  most  competent  to  shape  and  inspire  the  debates  and 
^^liberations  of  this  body  of  American  educators,  at  this  time  and 
"» tbis  place. 

'Hie  great  and  unparalleled  conjuncture  of  our  public  aflfairs,  the 
l^itprecedented  perils  in  which  our  national  existence  has  been,  and 
^  now  involved,  the  sharp  and  tragic  realities  of  our  mighty  strug- 
&%  demanding  the  work  of  all  hands,  the  thoughts  of  all  heads, 
*nd  tbe  devotion  of  all  hearts,  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  the  best 
Wood  of  the  nation,  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
P^^,  whan  peace  shall  come ;  these  things  are  what  mnst  and  wiU 
°^  our  hearts,  and  bias  our  thoughts,  and  direct  our  aims,  and 

*  Itttrodattory  AddrMi  before  th«  Naliooal  TMwIieffii'  AHotliilkNi  la  CMci«o,  Aufiut  Hh, 
^*  ^  ttM  PTMklciiC,  John  D.  Pbilbrlck. 
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inflnence  oar  speech  and  action.  Till  peace  and  anion,  and  the  set- 
tled state  of  order  are  restored,  loyal  hearts  can  not  bat  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  vibrate  in  nnison  with  the  key-note  nttered  by  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  which  spoke  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April, 
1861,  from  the  casemates  of  Sumter,  in  defence  of  free  government, 
of  christian  civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man.  That  utterance 
meant  duty, — duty  to  God,  duty  to  our  country, — duty  to  one 
another.  And  our  topics,  treatment,  thoughts,  views,  must  be 
moulded  and  tinged,  by  the  circumstances  and  exigences  of  this  per- 
ilous crisis,  this  mighty  conflict,  and  as  patriotic  educators,  we  must 
necessarily  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
relations  of  education  to  the  national  life,  to  political  morality,  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  of  government. 

It  seems  proper,  however  that  I  should  present,  briefly,  some 
facts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  influence. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  this  association  was  organized.  It  origi- 
nated in  a  call  signed  and  issued  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  As- 
sociations, inviting  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  National  Teachers'  Association.  It  being  the  express 
design  of  the  movement  to  institute  a  society  which  should  bo 
strictly  professional  in  its  character,  the  invitation  was  not  extended 
to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  but  was  limited  to  persons  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  business  of  education.  The  language  employed 
is  this ;  "  We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  will- 
ing to  unite  in  a  general  eflbrt  to  promote  the  educational  welfare 
of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numer- 
ous minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences of  all  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies,  and  to  contri- 
bute of  their  means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability  and  use- 
fulness of  their  calling ;  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one  great 
educational  brotherhood." 

In  pursuance  of  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  designated 
time  and  place.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  many  of  whom 
had  won  a  title  to  confidence  by  their  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  education.  These  gentlemen  proceeded  to  organize  the  associa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  ofiicers. 
On  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  a  lai^e  and  successful  annual 
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meeting  waa  beld — in  1858,  in  Cincinnati,  fifteen  vtates  being  repre- 
wnted;  in  1859,  in  Washington,  representatives  from  seventeen 
states  b^ng  prosent ;  and  in  1860,  in  Boffiilo,  with  a  representation 
from  nineteen  diflereat  states,  and  from  the  Federal  District  Tlie 
proceedings  have  been  pnblished  each  year  in  pamphlet  form,  inclu- 
ding a  part  of  the  lectures  and  papers,  -which  have  been  character- 
ised by  a  good  degree  of  ability,  learning,  and  sonnd  practical  wia- 
dom.    Thus,  in  brief,  stands  oar  record  np  to  1860. 

No  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1861  or  in  186S,  the  all  absorb- 
ing exigences  of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  seceded  states  seeming  to  justify  and  render 
necessary  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  operations  as  a  society. 

But  the  period  of  inaction  has  passed,  and  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  individuals,  and  as  an  Association,  we  still  live,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  we  meet  again  in  largely  increased  numbersi 
and  with  renewed  strength,  here  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  the 
Northwest)  the  most  nmrvelous  creation  and  monument  of  American 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  American  civilization. 

And  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  a  manifest  duty,  if 
we  should  not  feel  and  acknowledge,  with  profound  gratitude,  the 
fiivor  of  Heaven  in  thus  permitting  us  to  assemble  here  and  now,  in 
such  force,  undisturbed,  and  in  protecting  to  such  an  extent  the  inter- 
ests of  education  which  we  represent,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties which  have  be&llen  the  nation. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  organixatian  is  found  in  the  hd 
that  it  is  both  naiumal  and  pro/essional.  It  is  the  only  educationtd 
body  of  a  truly  national  character  now  existing  in  America.  Our 
educational  associations  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  a  state  or  section  of  the  country ;  and  though 
their  useililBess  is  beyond  question,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  to 
strengtlien  local  prejudices,  and  to  perpetuate  local  ideas  and  systems. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  though  a  highly  useful  and 
honorable  society,  whose  influence  has  been,  and  is  now  widely  felt^ 
is  mainly  supported  from  the  School  Fund  of  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  held  but  one 
meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  England  States — most  of  its 
working  members  having  their  residence  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  therefore  it  can  not  justly  claim  to  be  what  its  name 
implies,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  be — ^truly  national  in  its  scope 
and  operationa. 


«  Bot  tke  naAio&al  obaraoter  «f  this  bod j  is  evident  in  its  design 
,«&d  origin,  in  the  plaee  of  its  meetings,  in  the  generalitj  of  its  rs- 
ipresentntion,  and  indeed  in  its  whole  history.  In  £Mst  the  proof  is 
before  me.  I  see  within  these  walls  delegates  from  nearlj  every  loyal 
state,  not  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  MissisMppi,  bot  beyond  the 
AUeghanies,  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  gathered  here  at  a  point 
nearly  a  thoosand  miles  from  the  place  of  the  first  meeting. 

The  constitatton  proYides  thai  membership  shdl  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  actnolly  engaged  in  edocation  as  a  business,  either  as 
teacher,  snperintendent,  or  editor,  thus  secnring  to  it  a  strictly  prch 
fessionai  character*  This  provision,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  insure 
both  its  effidency  and  its  perpetuity.  The  American  Association 
£>r  the  Advancement  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  at  Fhilar 
delphi&  in  1849,  and  which  flourished  six  or  seven  years,  exerting 
mn  extended  and  beneficial  influence,  was  indeed  national  in  its  char- 
acter, but  it  was  composed  oi  friends  of  education  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, and  not  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  education. 
And  hence  it  lacked  tiie  essential  elements  of  vitality,  and  is  now 
known  only  as  a  thing  in  the  past.  It  was  dertitute  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  is  found  in  that  strong  cohesion,  that  enduring 
eement)  that  bond  of  union,  that  close  afiectioo,  which  holds  to- 
gether those  of  the  same  guild  and  craft  and  profession,  with  ties 
iWhich,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  steel. 

Its  design  and  scope  are  no  less  comprehensive  than  the  plan  of 
its  organization.  These  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tution, are  '*  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular 
■education  in  the  United  States."  Thus  while  designed  to  admit  to 
membership  and  participation  in  its  proceedings,  the  representa- 
tives of  all  grades  and  descriptions  of  educational  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private,  from  the  humblest  infant  school  to  the 
highest  university,  the  sphere  of  its  operations  is  co-ex|elisive  with 
our  country^s  territory  and  its. educational  interests,  aspia^g  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  rising 
generation  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  With  a  title  so  compre- 
bensive,  and  with  objects  so  vast  and  important,  we  have  ventured 
to  present  ourselves  before  the  community  and  the  worid.  It  be- 
comes us  therefore,  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed.  We  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  our  minds 
to  the  height  of  the  great  aigument  We  ought  to  take  la^ 
views.  We  ought  to  be  catholic  in  spirit,  knowing  no  sects  in  re- 
ligion, no  parties  in  politics.     We  should  come  to  this  work  and  to 
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<iiMe  deUbenlioQSy  briaging  ^th  qa  no  kxsal  projndicet,  no  stale 
jealoomty  no  aeetional  bigotry.  We  thonld  come  with  ideas  and 
imrtimeata  circmiiscffibed  witbin  no  geographical  limits,  hemmed  in 
bjr  no  moniitttn  rangea  oc  mer  conrses,  by  lines  of  latitade  or  lod- 
gitnde^  but  wilb  a.  bsoad  comprehension  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
with  minds  and  hearts  large  enongb  to  embrace  all  the  interests  we 
profeee  to.  aervo-H^emembering  ever:  that  we  have  **  one  hope,  one 
toti  one  life,  one  glory." 

The  fiiat  great  object  to  vhidi.  onr  efforts  are  pledged^  ia  to  ele- 
vate the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
tead&ing. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  toid  eonccraing  the  mission  of  teadl»- 
eiB,  hvL%  after  all  that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  upon  the  subject 
niore  than  jnstice  has  not  been^  mad  never  can  be  done  to  the  themei 
We  may  say  with  Ghanning,  that  there  is  no  oflice  higher  thui  thai 
^  a  teacher  of  youth ;.  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precioos  aa 
the  mind,  acml^  cbaraoter  of  the  child;  or,  in  the  langnage  of  Evieretf^ 
that  the  office  of  the  teaoher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  yonng,  and  training  np  those  who  are  to  take  onr  phices  in  life^ 
is  all  important;  or  in  the  words  of  President  Humphrey,  that  the 
Khoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints  for  eternity^ 
his  pupila  aie  immortal  beings,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal 
under  hia  hand.  Bat  such  genemlities,  however  just  and  true,  fail 
to  convey  to  onr  minds  an  adeqaate  or  vivid  concepUon,  either  of 
the  actual  or  possible  tesuHs  of  the  teacher's  worL 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail.  Let  me  001^ 
duct  yon,  in  imagination,  to  a  modest  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  primary  education,  in  a  retired  street  in  one  of  our  Atlantic  citiea 
Let  ua  enter  and  observe  the  occupants  and  their  doings.  Here  am 
fifty  or  sixty  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  first  year  of  their  school- 
ing, being  from  five  to  six  years  of  age.  The  presiding  genius  who 
receives  us  so  courteously,  welcoming  us  in  tones  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness, is  a  lady  whose  natural  endowmei^  and  opportunities  of  edii» 
eation  have  combined  to  form  the  true  teacher.  The  cleanly,  tidy, 
well  behaved  children,  seem  to  be  under  some  magic  infiuencei 
Some  of  them,  are  from  homes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  yet 
they  appear  like  a  company  of  brothers  and  sisters,  llieir  happy* 
eheerflal  faces  suggest  no  unpleasant  restraint,  and  yet  perfect  ord^ 
reigns.  Here  you  seem  to  see  for  once  the  solutaon  of  the  eternal 
problem  of  uniting  liberty  with  law,  freedom  with  government 
Every  one  ia  intent  upon  work  as  though  it  were  no  task,  but  aa 
agreeable  pastinse.    The  lessons  proceed.    How  the  mind  of  the 
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teacher  seems  to  enter  into  the  miiids  of  the  papils  I  With  what  a 
combination  of  patience,  gentleness,  sympathy  and  energy  every 
process  is  conducted.  How  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  children 
open  to  receive  instmction  as  the  flower  opens  to  light  and  rainl 
Weariness  is  prevented  by  freqnent  and  regular  alternations  of  work^ 
play,  and  physical  exercise.  The  air  is  kept  pure  and  the  tempera- 
tore  equable.  Here  we  see  these  scores  of  children,  without  the 
toss  of  a  day,  are  at  once  set  forward  on  the  true  path  of  moral  and 
intellectual  life;  conscience  is  awakened,  and  its  dictates  practically 
obeyed ;  manners  are  formed ;  right  habits  are  acquired ;  curiosity 
is  aroused  and  g^tified  by  imparting  rational  instruction,  lliey 
«re  taught  what  they  need  first  to  know,  for  comprehending  more 
easily  what  is  to  follow.  Nothing  is  learned  which  they  will  need 
to  nnleam ;  their  first  operations  being  so  guided,  that  without  alter- 
ing any  of  their  habits,  they  can  more  easily  produce  what  is  excel- 
lent in  future.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  to  love  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true.  Their  teacher  is  to  them  the  model  and  pattern 
of  all  excellence.  Here  we  feel  sure  that  the  twig  is  bent  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  yet  this  is  no  fancy  sketch. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  nation^s  whole  bright  tribe  of  child- 
hood, were  thus  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go— so  educated  not  only  in  the  first  year  of  their  schooling,  but 
that  in  each  successive  grade  of  their  course  they  should  be  carried 
forward  with  a  corresponding  perfection  of  skill,  till  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  whether  graduating  from  the  district  school,  from 
the  high  school,  or  from  the  university, — ^let  your  imagination  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  results,  what  moral  rectitude,  what  mental 
ability  and  accomplishment  would  be  achieved,  and  you  have  some 
notion  of  the  mission  of  teachers  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
^ew. 

Now  just  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  bharacter  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  shall  approach  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  teacher*s  mission. 

And  if  we  look  back  over  the  educational  history  of  America  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  find  much  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  our  efforts  in  this  high  endeavor.  Within  that 
period  a  great  and  salutary  change  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
vocation  of  teaching.  Its  advancement  in  respectability,  influence 
and  eflSciency,  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  number  of  able 
and  learned  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  devoted  to  it,  haa  been 
increased  many  fold.  The  rate  of  compensation  has  been  increased 
probably  fifty  per  cent    Its  labors  have  been  rendered  more  agree- 
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able  and  attncliye  bj  the  ohaaification  and  grading  of  schoolap  an4 
by  the  vast  improTementa  which  have  been  made  in  achool  archi- 
(ectare.  At  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  large  grammar  achoola  in 
Boston,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Hanrard 
UniTef^ity,  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  said  in  presence  of 
the  late  president  of  that  university,  and  an  ex-president,  that  the 
head  of  snch  a  school  was  the  president  of  a  college  to  ail  mtents  and 
porpoaes.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  now  found  in  moat 
of  the  educating  atates,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  teaching  aa  a  distinct  and  liberal  profession.  Well  did  Mr, 
Mann  say  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  normal  school  house  ever 
erected  in  America,  '*  I  consider  this  event  aa  marking  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  education  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world.** 

Already  the  highest  literature  of  the  day  is  beginning  to  class 
teaching  with  the  learned  professions,  an  admission  of  no  little  sig 
nificance.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  desirable  aitoa- 
tiooa  in  teaching  and  superintending  schools,  some  of  the  beat  grad 
uatea  of  our  collegea  are  beginning  to  choose  this  profession  in 
preference  to  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  affording  an 
inviUng  career  for  a  young  man  of  generous  ambition,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  aa  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em 
ploy  his  talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow  crea 
tnrea.  In  view  of  snch  facts  as  the^,  we  can  not  but  feel  encour 
aged  to  puraue  the  objecta  of  this  association  with  zeal  and  ani 
mation.        i 

One  of  the  principle  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  teachers 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  accomplished  teachers.  And  this  d^ 
mand  will  be  increased  aa  the  progress  of  education  is  advanced^ 
and  ita  value  ia  appreciated.  After  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  education,  it  ia  aubatantially  what  the  teachera  make 
it  The  atream  can  not  riae  higher  than  its  fountain.  If  aaked  to 
describe  in  the  fewest  words,  the  best  system  of  public  instructioni 
I  should  say  it  ia  that  which  secures  and  retains  the  services  of  the 
best  teachers.    To  acoompliah  this,  three  things  are  requisite : 

1.  The  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  ade- 
quate compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommoda- 
tions, and  by  limiting  the  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and 
self-improvement 

2.  The  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such 
as  to  encourage  the  competition  of  the  beat  qualified  candidatea» 
and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

8.  The  proper  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  continued 
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aetf-improyement  on  the  part  of  teaehera ;  and  with  thk  view  they 
thould,  as  far  a«  practicable,  be  commended,  promoted,  and  rewarded 
hi  proportion  to  their  advancement,  and  degraded  or  removed  for 
delinquency  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Ab  in  thb  country  the  control  of  edncational  afiain  reala  niti* 
mately  with  the  people,  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  reqairea 
that  the  popular  mind  should  be  enlightened  upon  the  subject 
Here  then  is  the  great  paramount  work  which,  as  members  of  thia 
association,  we  should  keep  in  view — to  diffuse  useful  information 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  nature  and  objects  of  education, 
its  value  and  importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  community,  and 
the  state ;  the  kind  and  degree  to  be  desired ;  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  securing  it, — ^these  are  the  great  leading  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  need  to  be  informed.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to 
his  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  improve 
every  available  opportunity  to  promote  this  object,  by  his  pen  and 
voice,  and  by  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  educational  documents. 

Public  opinion  should  be  especially  educated  to  a  liberal,  though 
judicious  provision,  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  a  capital  error  to  suppose  that  a  high  standard  can  be  maintained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  seen,  not  without  sentiments  of  disappro*- 
bation,  a  competition  in  certain  cities  and  towns  to  see  which  can 
show  the  smallest  ezpendituve  per  scholar.  I  should  rather  take 
pride  in  showing  how  large  a  sum  is  expended,  provided  that  the 
outlay  can  be  proved  to  be  judiciously  employed.  Educational  re* 
ports,  both  locid  and  state,  constitute  the  principal  channel  through 
which  this  information  is  to  be  diffused.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  influence  of  the  twelve  Rq>orts  of  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education?  His  flftfa  Report  has 
probably  done  more  than  all  other  publications  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  conviilce  capitalists  of  th6  value  of  elementary 
instruction  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  pud  to  teachers,  inadequate  compensation  is  by  far  too  grene* 
nl.  I  measure  the  standard  of  education  in  any  city  or  town  by 
the  rate  of  sakries  paid  the  teachers.  There  may  be  exceptions  in 
IMffticnlar  sehooUt.  Stilli  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  best  general 
test  As  a  rule,  talent  is  sure  to  go  where  it  is  best  appreciated 
and  rewarded.  On  this  point  school  officers  and  the  people  are  not 
sufficiently  enlightened.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  every  body 
understand  that  cheap  education  must  generally  be  poor  eduoatioB^ 
and  that  good  education  must  coat  money. 
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fint  wSut  beloDgft  to  teachen  tbomflelves  to  do  more  than  aiqr 
thing  ^be,  in  fiuthenace  of  the  objects  of  oar  Aaaociation,  is  the 
itady  of  the  seience  and  art  of  edaoation^^that  department  of 
knowledge  which  is  strictly  professional.    Hie  want  of  enterprise  in 
tUampect^  I  think,  may  jnstly  be  dunged  npon  teachers  as  a  body. 
Nor  u  this  deficiency  peculiar  to  any  particalar  class  pr  grade  of 
teachers.    It  i^lies  to  professon  in  colleges  as  weU  as  to  teachers 
of  common  sdiools,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
edacation  as  a  permanent  profeauoii,  and  to  those  who  make  it  a 
temporary  sojourn  while  on  the  way  to  another  profession.    Of 
the  one  hnndred  thonsand  teachers  in  tho  country,  how  few  are 
Ihoroogfaly  ▼ersed  in  the  edncatiooal  literature  of  the  day  f    Bnt  a 
amall  part  of  this  number  evor  see  eren  an  educational  periodical. 
A  idU  tmaUor  part  hare  read  any  books  on  the  subject  of  edaca> 
tion.    And  how  very  few  even  of  those  who  are  receinng  the  higher 
Mlaries  can  boart  of  a  re^ctable  educational  Ubrary.    Scaroeiy 
any  foreign  books  relating  to  the  subject  are  imported,  and  the  nnm* 
her  of  volumes  annually  published  and  sold  in  this  country  is,  I  had 
almost  aaid,  ridicnloualy  small,  consideiing  the  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  be  readers  of  such  works.    If  proof  of  this  unwel* 
eome  troth  was  needed  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single 
pohlieation — ^I  mean  BamartPs  Journal  of  JBrfiiea(aot>*— *which  has 
now  reached  its  thirteenth  Tolume,  a  library  in  itself.    Casting  little^ 
eooaidering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  embracing  exhaustiTe 
tfeatiaes  on  almost  all  departmMits  of  education ;  yet,  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  safficient  to  pay  for  the 
iteieotype  plates.    T^s  fiict  is  not .  complimentary  to  American 
tasehen  as  a  body.  .  Of  the  numerons  teachers  whom  I  ha?e  known, 
how  few  can  I  name  who  hare  made  education  a  study,  who  have 
read  to  any  considerable  extent  on  its  philosophy,  its  methods,  its 
iostitutiotts,  its  bic^graphy,  and  its  literature.    Here,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  is  fbnnd,  to-day,  the  most  i»actioal  and  effioaetous  means 
of  a  speedy  elevation  of  the  character  of  our  profession.    Of  course 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  general  education  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quirite  to  form  the  aocoinpBshed  teacher,  bat  let  every  teacher,  ac- 
eording  to  his  abilUy,  procnre  and  read  the  best  books  and  periodi- 
cals on  education,  and  incalculable  benefits  would  be. the  results.    It 
would  work  a  revoIuUon  in  the  pvofesaioa,  and  at  the  same  time, 
prove  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  education. 

Professional  study  consists  mainly  in  learning  from  the  experience 
«f  others.  This  is  the  meana  and  condition  of  all  progress.  With- 
out it  civilization  itself  would  be  imposuble.    I  know  of 
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more  unwise  in  teachers  than  that  dtspoeition  which  too  many  hftve 
to  rely  solely  on  their  own  personal  experience  for  informa^on  re- 
specting their  vocaUon,  Such  teachers  rarely  attain  to  even  medi- 
ocrity in  their  profession,  and  never  to  eminent  success.  The  moat 
successful  are  those  who  learn  from  others  as  well  as  by  their  own 
experimeat^. 

I  would  commend  the  wise  words  on  this  point  taken  from  ''The 
Schoolmaster,"  the  eariiest,  and  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  Ian- 
gpiage  on  education,  by  Roger  Ascfaam,  who  was  himself  thorooghly 
imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophy : 

''  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost 
only  to  him  that  is  diligently  before  instructed  with  precepts  of  well 
doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to 
look  wisely  before  a  man,  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not. 
Learning  (the  recorded  experience  of  others,)  teacheth  more  in  one 
year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when 
experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise." 

I  hare  spoken  of  only  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Association, — that 
of  elevating  the  character  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  The  other  great  object  of  our  efforts,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  Our  constitution,  is  *'  to  promote  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  province  of  our  labors.  But  of  tliis  we 
may  be  assured ;  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  imQrove  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  teachers,  contributes  also  to  the  progress 
of  education ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  must,  at  the  same  time  promote  the  inter- 
ests, and  improve  the  character  of  teachers.  The  two  objects, 
therefore,  for  which  we  profess  to  work,  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

In  conclusion  I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  recent 
movements  and  improvements  in  education,  and  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  the  cause. 

L    Recent  movements  and  improvements. 

1.  Primary  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  reference  to  truancy  and  compul- 
sory education. 

8.  Much  has  been  done  to  introduce  and  to  perfect  Object 
Teaching. 

4.  Physical  education  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

5.  Much  has  been  done  to  perfect  courses  of  study  for  high, 
grammar,  primary,  and  district  schools. 
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6.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  evUUisbmg  Technological  and 
lodostrial  Inatitutes.    The  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
ititate  of  Technologjy  in  Boston,  is  an  important  movement  for  the 
•ppUcation  of  science  to  the  practical  arts. 

7.  Pnblic  attention  has  been  strongly  tamed  to  the  subject  of 
military  education,  and  the  necessity  of  corapetitiTe  examinations 
f^r  admission  to  the  National  Militaiy  and  Naval  Academies  is  be- 
gumingr  to  be  agitated. 

8.  The  thorough  grading  of  schools  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
lus  now  become  the  settled  policy  of  all  enlightened  educators. 

d«  Oreat  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  free  public  high 
ichoola. 

^O.   Public  libraries  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  distncts,  have 
^>^^  g^teatly  multiplied. 

^      Measures  to  be  encouraged  and  advocated  by  the  association 
to>t  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

«>•  The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  education  in  every  import- 
i»*  collide  and  university. 

^*  The  appointment  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction  m 
u  itates,  counties,  cities,  and  important  towns. 

'•  One  or  more  normal  schools  should  be  established  and  main- 
^^  at  public  expense  in  each  state. 

^«  the  teachers  of  each  state  should  maintain  and  conduct  an 
•^^^tional  periodical 
^-  Teaching  should  be  legally  recognised  as  a  profession. 
^'  The  condition  of  teachers  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  pay^ 
i^^nt  of  better  salaries,  and  the  requirement  of  loss  work. 

f .  Educational  associations  should  be  maintained  in  every  statOi 
comity,  and  town. 

8.  Teachers  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

9.  A  national  bureau  of  education  should  be  established  at  Wash- 
ington. 

10.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  comprising  the  primary^ 
jinunmar,  and  higher  grades,  should  be  established,  and  supported 
by  taxation  in  every  state  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist 

11.  All  schools  should  be  graded  where  grading  is  practicable. 

12.  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  educational  oflB- 
ees  of  every  description. 

18.  Moral  and  religious  training  ought  to  be  made  much  more 
prominent  than  it  is. 

14.  The  whole  rising  generation  should  be  instructed  in  the  pria 
eaples  of  our  republican  government 
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Theae  are  aome  of  the  t<^pic8  which  I  would  fiaggent  for  lli«  fatore 
ooDsideration  of  tbU  asaoeiatioB,    And  now 

Fxi»LOW  TxAOusRs:^ — ^Let  oa-rejoioe  that  wo  lire  in  a  day,  aod  at 
a  period  of  unexampled  opportonitiea  for  naefolnoM  and  bonomUo 
effort  Let  OS  congratnlate  eaeh  other  that  wo  have  the  bleaaed 
prinlege  of  assembling  in  this  place,  from  r^ons  widely  remote,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  inteUeotual  colture 
of  the  whole  people — the  highest  earthly  intereet  of  society.  While 
oar  sons  and  brothers,  and  Mends,  are  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  fighting  and  ponring  out  their  life-blood  for  the 
presenration  of  our  national  integrity  aiad  Union,  for  the  defonceof 
free  institutions  and  christian  civilization,  let  us  strive  to  act  well 
our  part  by  endeavoring  to  make  our  oountry  woithy  of  such  aaeri 
ficea  and  such  heroes.  Let  us  remember  thut  peace  hath  her  victo* 
lies,  and  thatit  belongs  to  ns  to  act  a  strenuoita,  patriotic,  and  he- 
roic part  for  the  welfore  of  oar  country,  to  go  forth  conquering,  and 
to  conquer  in  the  domain  of  ignorance,  achieving  those  peacefal 
triumphs  which  will  insure  our  future  proi^rity  and  suooess,  and 
enable  ua  worthily  to  folfill  oar  destiny 
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.^  intimate  and  mutua^  is  the  relation .  of  mind  with  matter,  the 
mental  with  the  physioal,  that  the  one  can  not  be  neglected  without 
ditriment  not  oi^y  to  ilaelf^  but  ako  dragging  the  other  down  to 
t^e  same  low  level. 

^e  body  is  constantly  influencing  the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  con* 
^tly  mflaencing  and  controlling  the  conditions  of  the  body ;  hence 
^tellectasl  and  physical  culture  and  training  should*' go  hand  in 
'^d;"  if  permitted,  or  by  us  forced  to  go  apart^  either  will  stray 
^m  its  appropriate  sphere,  resulting  in  feebleness,  failure,  and  pre- 
O'^nrs  decay,  and  the  late  will  be  that  of  a  *^  house  divided  against 
itaelt" 

The  laws  of  nature  will  nc^  can  not  be  broken  with  impunity. 
^very  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  independently  of  its  codr- 
^te  power,  the  body,  must  end,  yea  wili  end^  in  an  ignoble  failure, 
or  a  mJAerable  defeat;  but  when  these  two  powers  so  intimately  by 
tlie  Almighty  connected,  are  made  to  act  in  unison  and  harmony, 
^7  tliiDg  within  the  limits  of  possibili^,  may  be  accomplished. 

So  ^^)arent  or  demonstrable  has  been  this  mutual  relation,  that 
woQghtful  men  and  educators,  in  all  ages,  have  studiously  sought  to 
^w  how  the  one  can  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  development 
«nd  vigor  of  the  other. 

The  necessity  of  training  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  due  bodily 
exercise  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  states  of  society,  from  the  meet 
Pimitive  to  the  most  enlightened. 

As  teachers  we  have  committed  to  our  care  and  parental  keeping, 
\)eings  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  not  divorced,  or  by 
05  to  be  divorced ;  but  they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  mutually  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  and  they  should  be  so  recognized  by  us,  and  prop- 
erly traioed  and  developed,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  grow  up  to 
the  fiiU  stature  of  those  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  importance  of  systematic,  rigid  physical  training,  is  now  con- 
ceded by  most  educators;  indeed,  so  generally  is  it  acknowledged^ 
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that  any  argament  in  its  fitvor  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
aroosing  teachers  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  valne  as  a  means  of 
coltare. 

It  is  i^parent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  Anglo  Amer- 
ican race  has  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of  years.  What  teach- 
er especially,  has  fiealed  to  observe,  how  common  in  the  school-room 
is  the  "  cramped  stooping  posture,'^  the  crooked  spine,  the  contract- 
ed chest,  the  dull  langoid  eye,  the  pale,  haggard  cheek,  with  its 
.bright  hectic,  nlarking  its  possessor  as  a  sure  victim  of  that  fell  de- 
stroyer of  our  happy  homes,  consumption. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  sad  decay  going  on  around  as, 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  and  restore  pristine  vigor  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  through  the  legitimate  channels  of  instruction,  is  now  in- 
teresting the  leading  educators  of  the  age. 

Within  a  very  short  time  a  wonderful  impulse  has  been  g^ven  to 
the  subject  of  physical  education,  and  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
heads  and  kindest  hearts  has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  till  some 
kind  of  systematic  physical  culture  is  expected,  ye'a,  demanded  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  trust  the  carrent  which  has  so  auspiciously  begun  to  flow,  may 
run  stronger  and  deeper,  till  all  teachers  shall  not  only  be  convinced 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  this  matter,  but  shall  hasten  to 
do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Physical  culture  should  be  promoted 
systematically  and  persistently  till  it  assumes  a  position  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  particular  form  it  shall  take  or  the  methods  adopted  for  car- 
rying it  out,  will  long  remain  a  matter  of  abstract  and  experimental 
investigation,  each  person  interested,  (and  there  is  no  live  teacher  bat 
what  is  or  should  be  interested,)  contributing  something  of  his  experi- 
ence and  thought  toward  the  realization  of  the  grand  object — the 
highest  efficiency  and  well  being  of  mankind,  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically. 

The  expediency  or  practicability  of  introducing  direct  physical 
culture  into  our  schools  by  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  has 
been,  and  is  still,  doubted. 

The  term,  Gymnastic,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  many,  erroneous 
impressions.  It  turns  our  school-rooms  into  mere  gymnasia,  brings 
ing  with  it  all  the  appliances  of  their  intricate  machinery.  Books, 
slates,  pens  and  pencils,  must  be  exchanged  for  bars,  poles  an4 
heavy  weights,  turning  the  activity  of  the  school-room,  induced  by 
an  interest  in  mental  improvement,  into  gladiatorial  shows  and  feats 
of  athletes.    And  it  is  not  strange  that  such  impressions  should 
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obtaiOffor  gymnastics  as  practiced  formerly  in  this  conntry,  have  been 
M  eneiunbered  with  the  endieu  paraphernalia  of  the  system  that 
it  has  been,  and  is  impossible,  to  introduce  them  into  our  schools. 
However  beneficial  they  may  have  been,  bat  few.  have  been  able  to 
receive  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system,  and  then  only  by  re- 
loiting  to  some  gymnasium,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  money. 

So  exclusive  have  been  the  gymnasia  of  this  country  that  a  great 
piejttdice  has  existed  i^inst  them,  as  the  resort  only  of  the  low  and 
Tolgar,  and  gymnastics  have  been  considered  as  tending  to  produce 
eoaneness  of  manners  and  a  combative  disposition,  and  to  raise 
op  a  nation  of  bullies  and  price  fighters ;  but  this  prejudice  against 
gymnaBtics,  as  such,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the 
adminble  system  of  New  Gymnastics,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
interest,  please  and  improve  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its 
beaatifiil  and  simple  machinery,  and  practice  its  symmetrical  move- 
ments. 

The  Oymnanufn^  under  the  new  re^me,  is  now  the  resort  of  the 
Kfined  and  cultivated.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  new  system,  it 
n^er  can  with  all  its  apparatus  be  incorporated  into  our  school  sys- 
tem. Every  practical  teacher  knows  that  there  are  insurmountable 
^lifficalties  in  introducing  into  our  public  schools  apparatus  of  any 
Und,  except  where  a  room  is  appropriated  especially  to  gymnastic 
pnrposes,  and  this  we  know  is  not  practicable,  and  even  if  it  were 
piBcticable,  we  believe  that  free  movements  without  apparatus  of  any 
^d,  stand  preeminently  as  the  best  system  for  our  schools,  indeed, 
*>  the  only  system  that  can  be  introduced  with  any  degeee  of  success 
^to  the  school-room ;  hence  they,  and  they  only,  can  legitimately 
^  called  school  gymnaaties^  and  so  happily  are  they  adapted  to 
^  labors  of  the  school-room  that  the  question,  not  only  of  intro- 
dacing,  but  of  continuing  them  in  our  schools,  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  donbt  than  that  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  any  other  essential 
branch  of  education  should  have  its  appropriate  place  in  our  school 
system.  The  use  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
loarce  of  annoyance  and  torture  to  the  teacher.  We  are  supplied 
by  one  Creator  with  all  the  apparatus  needed.  *'  God  never  made  his 
work  for  man  to  mend."  Wands,  bean-bags,  dumb-bells,  rings  Ac, 
most  be  bought,  dropped,  mislaid,  lost  or  broken,  so  that  when  the 
honr  of  exercise  comes  round,  numerous  are  the  excuses  why  this  or  that 
one  can  not  join  the  class,  till  the  teacher  becomes  discouraged,  and 
wishes  he  had  never  attempted  to  introduce  gymnastics  into  his  school, 
ndin  his 'haste  condemns  all  physical  exercise;  while  these  free 
movements  are  always  *'  on  hand,"  and  at  a  given  signal  all  are  ready 
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to  commenoe  without  the  vexations  delay  of  the  long  preparation  in 
distributing  the  apparatus,  and  the  oft  repeated  "  ready/'  and  with 
music  and  song,  they  constitute  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

A  series  oi  motions,  performed  in  exact  time,  either  with  orwithr 
out  music,  each  pupil  knowing  how  many  movements  to  make  with 
a  certain  limb,  the  precise  position  to  take,  when,  where,  and  how 
to  change,  without  dictation  from  the  teacher,  the  transition  from 
one  position  to  another  being  easy  and  natural,  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  auxiliary  in  the  school-room. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  successfril  introduction  of  physical  exer- 
cises into  our  schools  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  because  we  have  not  the  inclination,  hence  think  we  hare 
not  the  time  to  amnge  a  series  of  exercises  which  should  be  both 
pleasant  to  the  spectator,  and  easy,  agreeable,  and  profitable  to  the 
pupil. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  introduction  of  calisthenie 
exercises  into  any  school  is,  that  the  teacher  of  the  school,  (not  a 
special  teacher,)  should  have  a  series  of  movements  arranged  tod 
classified.  It  is  folly  for  any  teacher  to  attempt  to  hav*e  pupils  pei^ 
form  any  physical  exercise  with  pleasure  and  profit,  unless  he  has  in 
his  own  mind,  a  well  defined  idea,  just  what  movements  should  be 
made,  and  he  himself  is  able  to  make  the  exact  motions  required. 

We  should  have  £uth  in  the  utility  and  practicability  of  any  series 
of  exercises,  as  fitted  to  answer  the  end  desired,  and  then  when  we 
have  become  fiimiliar  with  them,  if  we  are  ^*apt  to  teach"  in  other 
things,  we  are  prepared  to  instruct  our  own  pupils. 

<*  If  we  want  any  thing  done  well,  do  it  ourselves.'*  If  we  don't 
know  how,  let  us  learn  or  leave.  These  exercises  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  mere  pastime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some 
specific  object ;  yet,  did  I  know,  that  they  had  no  effect  upon  the 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  well  being  of  my  pupils,  I  should  have 
them  practiced  in  my  school,  for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and  as  a 
relaxation  from  close  mental  application.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  im- 
mense good,  mental  and  physical,  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
practice  of  free  gjmmastics  in  the  school-room,  I  would  insist  that 
every  pupil,  unless  disabled,  should  take  some  arranged  series  of  ex- 
ercises daily. 

When  these  free  movements  are  understood  and  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  they  are  ready  to  be  practiced  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  recitation,  if  perchance  it  languishes,  on  account  of  in- 
attention or  weariness.  A  few  moments  exercise  will  cause  the  blood 
which  has  on  account  of  close  application  to  study,  been  crowding 
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towirddie  bmn,  and  cauftiDg  Btupor,  to  leap  through  the  Teins,  pro» 
motiDgnuucular  development,  quickeniog  respiration  and  circolatiooi 
ttid  giving  the  whole  syateiB  life  and  energy.  Joy  ceigns,  the  dull  eye 
sparkles  with  delight,  fim  and  frolic  succeed,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  tlie  room  is  changed,  and  the  papil  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
ncitatioQ  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  well  arranged  series  of  free 
movements,  persLstently  practiced,  will  not  only  be  useful  in  giving 
proper  development  to  the  bodily  powers,  but  they  will  be  equally  effi-* 
cient  in  developing  mental  activity  by  inducing  habits  of  order,  and 
exactness  in  mental  operations.  Every  position  properly  taken  in- 
creases the  influence  of  the  will  to  move  the  muscle  desired ;  the 
muscle  is  invigorated  and  the  will  strengthened ;  hence  all  motions 
should  be  symmetrical,  uniform,  precise ;  merely  moving  the  limbs 
does  not  constitute  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

There  should  be  a  determination  of  the  mind  how  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  the  body  is  to  be  moved  to  constitute  a  given  position,  and 
the  membera  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will,  should  make  the 
predetermined  position. 

To  raise  the-  arm  in  a  careless,  heedless  way,  and  let  it  fall  as  care- 
lessly, or  to  thrust  out  the  hand  at  random  without  determining  be- 
forehand, just  where  it  should  stop,  and  how  long  it  should  be  in 
the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  can  have  but  little  effect 
either  upon  the  mind  or  body ;  but  when  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
with  a  certain  velocity  and  directness,  as  previously  determined  by 
the  will,  this  constitutes  a  gymnastic  position,  and  is  beneficial ; 
hence,  precision  must  be  exacted,  and  ^  to  render  any  movement 
definite  and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must  pass,  must 
he  clearly  and  precisely  determined,  as  well  as  the  rythm  of  the 
action  itself'' 

^ever  should  we  leave  a  set  of  exercises  till  the  utmost  uniformity 
and  precision  is  secdred ;  so  much  so,  that  the  pupils  find  attutU 
piffisun  in  the  perfect  performance.  *'  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
^  worth  doing  well."  We  soon  become  weary,  yea  disgusted  with 
^7  exercise  when  we  are  conscious  we  do  it  imperfectly. 

Short,  active  exercises,  well  done,  will  afford  the  greatest  pleasure, 
ftBd  lay  the  foundation  for  successfully  carrying  out  a  well  developed 
plan,  embracing  variety  and  system. 

^  proper  system  of  school  gymnastics  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 

motions  of  the  limbs,  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  schoolroom.     It 

IS  more  general;  it  looks  beyond  the  present  out  into  the  illimitable 
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ftxture ;  it  endeavore  to  make  man,  aa  be  is,  the  noblest  work  of  Qod, 
rendering  mind  and  body  susceptible  of  all  tbe  power,  all  the  per- 
fection of  whicb  the  J  are  capable.  Its  gpreat  object  and  aim  ia  imr 
mediate  good,  and  prospective  happiness. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  or  more  condaeive  to  the  happinesa  and 
health  of  onr  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  stndj,  than  the  ordinaiy 
positions  of  sitting  and  standing  which  thej  assume  in  school,  and 
certainly  no  habits  will  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity  in  after  life. 

What  volnmes  of  wisdom  in  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man. 
*'  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it" 

Such  being  the  force  of  habit,  we  ought  to  adopt  such  methods 
of  standing  and  sitting  as  will  insure  for  onr  pupils  elegance  of  man* 
ners,  and  grace  and  d^ity  of  carriage,  combined  with  the  best 
physical  development. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  in  a  certain  position,  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  then  change  to  some  other,  the  positions  being  such 
as  are  adapted,  to  their  ease  and  comfort,  and  graceful  and  proper 
for  them  to  take  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  loll  at  pleasure  during  school  hours.  Though  it  may 
seem  a  rigid  plan  thus  to  make  pupils  sit>  they  will  not  only  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement,  but  delight  in  it,  on  account  of  the  uniform- 
ity and  beauty ;  and  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it 
ean  be  secured. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  standing  and  walking  posi- 
tions of  pupils.  To  walk  on  tip-toe  with  hands  clasped  behind, 
though  quiet  may  be  secured,  the  greater  good  of  comfort  and  health 
is  sacrificed.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  walk  erect;  the  head  is  neces- 
sarily thrown  forward,  the  chest  cramped  and  every  motion  is  un- 
natural. The  habit  of  having  the  arms  folded  in  front  either  in  sit- 
ting or  standing  is  neither  graceful  nor  healthy.  Let  pupils  sit  erect, 
shoulders  thrown  down  and  back,  arms  hanging  naturally  by  the 
side  or  akimbo,  hands  resting  on  hips.  Let  them  assume  such  at- 
titudes as  will  conduce  to  their  present  comfort  and  future  happi- 
ness. Make  the  child  as  near  as  possible  what  you  would  have  the 
man  or  woman. 

The  man  of  erect  form  and  commanding  presence,  such  as  a 
correct  system  of  gymnastic  free  movements  develops,  is  sure  to 
make  a  more  favorable  impression  in  life  than  one  of  sloping  form, 
rounded  shoulders,  and  sunken  chest  He  enjoys  better  h^lth,  pos- 
sesses increased  powers  for  usefulness,  realizes  more  and  more  that 
he,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  more  for  which  to  be  grateful 
than  he  who  goes  with  bowed  head  all  his  days. 
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Ib  introdticiiig  free  moyementa  into  oar  sohoola,  We  shoald  guard 
agiiittt  ootDmeneing  too  rapidly.  Pupils  are  apt  to  begin  any  phye- 
ifiii  exeidae  too  rapidly,  and  accelerate  the  movements  till  they  be- 
eome  oonfiised9  and'tliei^  is  no  defimteness  it  them.  They  should 
be  ao  slow  that  exactness  can  be  secured.  All  motions  of  the 
kid  ihonld  be  made  Yetj  slowly  and  with  measured  precision,  else 
dioineaa  wiU  be  induced,  readeiing  the  movements  injurious  rather 
dun  beiieioiid. 

Let  the  breathing  be  slow  and  deep^  Ike  lungs  as  fully  expanded  se 
ponible,  especililly  when,  any  sudden  outside  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  chetL  In  all  exercises,  inhalation  and  exhalation  should  be 
tbrongfa  the  nose,  the  proper  organ  of  respiration.  ''God  breathed 
into  masV  nostrils  tlie  breath  of  life." 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Five  or  ten  minutes  is 
long  enough  ordinarily  for  exercise,  if  properly  done,  and  if  not 
properly  done  one  minute  is  too  long.  I(  pupils  have  been  system- 
iticaUy  trained  for  any  considerable  time,  they  can  and  will  exercise 
one  hour  with  less  apparent  &tigue  than  at  first,  five  minutes. 

At  first  many  of  the  lads  in  my  school,  were  obliged  to  sit  and 
'ttt  after  a  few  moments  exercise ;  parents  would  call  requesting  me 
iiot  to  compel  their  boys  to  exercise,  for  it  made  them  lame,  and 
^^7  really  thought  I  was  permanently  injuring  their  boys;  and  in 
w^  the  simple  system  of  free  movements  which  we  had  adopted 
was  made  the  scape-goat  upon  which  was  laid  all  the  aches  and 
puns  which  flesh  was  heir  to ;  yet  with  kind,  judicious  treatment,  it 
btt  not  only  survived  the  first  trial,  but  the  very  parents  who  at 
^  eondemned  the  movements  are  loudest  now  in  their  praise ;  and 
I  know  that  for  the  past  three  years  nothing  has  been  more  condu- 
eive  to  the  comfort  of  the  teacher  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  than 
gymnastic  exercises. 

I  might  give  many  examples  showing  the  great  benefit  which  has 
sccraed  to  my  pupils  since  the  introduction  of  regular  physical  exer- 
cises into  the  school.  One  must  suffice ;  a  lad  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  who  had  an  active  mental  organisation,  but  a  feeble 
physical  development,  was  told  by  his  worthy  mother,  when  he 
came  to  my  room,  not  to  join  in  the  physical  sports  with  the  other 
hoys.  She  could  not,  she  would  not,  have  her  boy  ruined  to  gratify 
sny  man's  whims.  I  saw  the  father  and  mother  and  tried  to  reason 
with  them,  endeavored  to  show  them  that  judicious  exercise  was 
jnst  what  their  son  needed.  No,  it  was  a  hobby  of  mine,  and  I  had 
better  try  the  system  with  my  own  children.  When  I  told  them  it- 
really  did  other  boys  good,  made  them  better  and  happier,  they 
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replied  tliat  their  aoii  was  not  like  other  bo  j8.  These  parents  are  not 
alone  in  the  estimate  of  their  childrMi.  Every  parent  thinks  his  child 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rale.  These  kind  parents  said 
their  boy  took  no  interest  in  pky  at  home,  had  no  desire  to 
play  with  boys  on  the  street,  took  no  de%ht  in  the  nsnal  sports  of 
boyhood,  but  was  a  sober,  noble,  manly  boy,  caring  most  for  bis 
books ;  he  needed  very  tender  carey  onr  calisthenic  movements  were 
too  severe.  I  loved  that  boy,  as  I  love  all  my  boys,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible  to  save  him  from  an  early  grave.  He  had,  before 
coming  to  my  room,  been  obliged  to  be  absent  mach  of  the  time  on 
accoont  of  his  health,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  unless  he  would  ex- 
ercise with  other  boys  he  conld  not  complete  his  school  conne ;  I 
believed  the  positions  as  taken  by  others  would  really  be  a  '*  move- 
ment cure  *'  for  him,  and  by  much  persuasion  he  was  allowed  to 
practice  with  the  other  members  of  the  class.  He  soon  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  became  lively  and  happy,  and  during  his  last 
school  year,  never  neglected  to  exercise  with  his  class ;  he  was  not 
tardy  a  moment  nor  absent  a  day  during  the  entire  year,  increased 
his  chest  measurement  more  than  threi  inches  during  the  year,  never 
studied  so  hard,  never  recited  so  well,  and  never  was  more  happy, 
than  when,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  he  joined  in  physical  sports. 
And  when  that  good  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  as  that  noble, 
lively,  manly  boy  of  hers  left  my  school,  with  the  Franklin  medal 
on  his  neck,  an  honor  to  any  school,  and  a  praise  to  any  teacher, 
ahe  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  her  boy,  and  especi- 
ally was  grateful  because  I  had  compelled  him  to  join  in  our  gym- 
nastic exercises;  and  but  a  few  days  since  the  father  of  the  lad  told 
me  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  a  well  known  literary  in- 
stitution, was  a  strong,  healthy  young  man,  and  "  I  attribute  his 
success''  said  he,  "  in  a  great  measure  to  those  simple  physical  ex- 
ercises which  I  so  unjustly  condemned.'' 

I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  testify  of  what  I  have  seen  when  I 
say  that  scholars  are  better  and  teachers  happier  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  free  gymnastics  in  school. 

If  we  as  teachers  take  this  matter  of  physical  exercise  in  school 
into  serious  •consideration,  determined  to  cultivate  the  physical  well- 
.  being  of  our  f>upils  as  enthusiastically  and  systematically  as  we  do 
the  intellectual,  we  shall  see  even  in  our  day,  a  better  and  happier, 
because  a  healthier  race,  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  action,  and 
future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 
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BviBr  man  engaged  in  a  lawful  and  necessary  pursuit,  can  gain 
konor  and  success,  bj  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  it ;  and  he  may 
jiutlj  consider  such  a  pursuit  aa  important  and  respectable.  As  a 
geoeral  thing,  it  is  not  the  business,  or  the  trade  itself,  but  the  arts 
and  the  tricks,  or  some  signal  success,  which  secui%8  preferment  and 
honor.  The  business  of  the  honest  and  industrious  cordwainer,  is 
as  respectable  as  that  of  the  cunning  pettifogger,  or  wily  politician. 
It  is  not  strange',  or  unreasonable,  Uiat  those  who  become  zealous 
and  BQccessful  in  the  pursuits  they  have  chosen,  should  have  more 
and  more  exalted  ideas  of  their  importance. 

Being  called  upon,  not  long  ago  to  act  as  a  bearer,  it  was  our 
fertane  to  ride  to  the  grave,  with  the  undertaker,  who  discoursed 
to  ns  learnedly  and  eloquently  upon  the  trials,  labors,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  profession,  (as  he  termed  it ;)  and  he  poured  forth  a 
profusion  of  words,  to  convince  us  that  his  business  required  moral 
(JQsIities  and  business  talents  of  the  very  first  order ;  though  we 
fidled  to  be  impressed  with  any  thing  more  important  in  his  work, 
than  that  of  decently  and  quietly  burying  the  dead  out  of  our  sight 

While  we  would  not  detract  a  single  mead  of  honor,  justly  due 
to  any  other  profession,  nor  attach  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  an 
importance  or  merit  which  it  can  not  reasonably  claim,  we  must  bo 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  understand 
the  teacher's  mission,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  highest  in 
the  scale  of  importance,  if  not  of  honor.  In  order  to  better  eluci* 
date  the  views  we  entertain,  we  have  chosen  to  consider  '^  the  Teacher 
ot  an  ArtietJ*  For  our  present  purpose  we  will  define  an  Artist  to 
k  a  penon,  teho  by  his  oum  inyenuity,  training  and  skill,  makes  use 
<if  natural  objects,  in  representing,  combining,  and  constructing  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  man.  An  imitator  or  copyist, 
tt  not,  therefore,  necessarily  an  artist  An  artist's  work  must  be 
necessary  and  useful,  in  order  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  name  and 
character  of  an  artist  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  *' man's  necessi- 
ties are  few  ;**  but  we  choose  to  consider  any  thing  necessary,  which 
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will  aid  in  secnring  a  more  perfect  development  and  training  of  the 
powers  and  fiicnlties  with  which  we  are  endowed.  Any  linman 
work  is  useful,  which  truly  and  legitimately,  administers  real  gratifi- 
cation to  any  one,  or  to  o^  the  haman  senses.  Why  should  that 
work  or  art,. for  the  sake  of  dbtinetion,  W  called  104^,  which 
merely  secnres  for  us  food,  ehthinp,  and  luxuries?  Why  is  it  any 
more  ueeful  to  provide  means  for  a  good  dinner,  a  good  house,  or  a 
good  equipage,  than  lor  a  good  picture,  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  for 
good  music,  or  for  a  good  education  f  Any  instrumentality,  which 
will  administer  proper  gratification,  is  nsefal ;  and  he  who*  oreates  or 
provides  it,  is  to  that  extent,  a  useful  citiaen  and  an  artist  Hci' 
then,  who  designs  and  executes  a  true  and  beautifal  pictuare,  or  piece 
of  statuary,  really  performs  a  useful  work  The  s^se  of  sight,  if 
aot  as  necessary^  oar  life^  as  that  of  taste,  is  sorely  necessary  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness.'  The  eye  loves  to.  look  upon  beaatM 
objects,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the 
inner — the  spiritual  being.  Again,  he  who  originates  a  fine  thou^t^ 
or  prepares  the  mind  for  ita  reception,  is  doing  a  useful  work,  and 
is  an  artist  He,  then,  who  is  engaged  in  deveioping  and  training 
the  mind  and  character  of  a  child,  and  possesses  the  proper  qnalifi- 
eations  for  such  a  work,  may  properly,  be  called  .an  artist^^eacher. 
Let  not  our  fiiends,  the  professional  artists,  consider  us  aa  nliraista 
or  intruders,  if  as  amatenrs^  in  their  art,  we  see  fit  to  apply  the  name 
of  artist  to  one  whose  work  is  to  .mold  tbe  mind  and  cultivate  the 
heart  We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  work,  when  we  say  that  the  true  teacher  has  a 
higher  claim  to  the  name  of  artist,  than  he  haa  been  wont  to  claim 
for  himself,  or  than  others  have  been  willing  to  allow.  Very  many 
of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Fine  Arts,  claim  that  iJiey  stand 
first  among  the  causes  which  tend  to  promote  civilization  and  the 
most  refined  state  of  human  society ;  that  wherever  we  find  ihe  arts 
in  their  highest  perfection  and  glory,  there  we  find  the  most  refined 
and  elevated  human  character.  We  are  not  now  disposed  to  covr 
trovert  these  claims,  although  we  consider  them  unjust,  and  based 
upon  short  sighted  and  superficial  views.  .  As  friends  of  true  pro- 
gress, we  claim  that  art  xb  the  consequent^  rather  Uian  the  atUecedeni 
of  civilization  and  refinement  Their  several  infioences  are  doubt- 
less reciprocal ;  upon  the  same  principle  that  ejects  sometimes  be- 
come causes.  Art  will  promote  civilization,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  cause  of  civilization.  The  mountain  spring  will  furnish  me  with 
water;  but  springs  are  not  therefore  the  cause  of  .water,  but  water 
tiie  cause  of  springs.    Those  therefore  who  invert  the  order  of 
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leqoence,  in  comparing  the  reanlts  of  art  and  of  civUizaiionj  AoxM 
beir  in  mind  that  they  do  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  moral  pro* 
gieas,  as  well  as  of  art  itself^  gr^t  harm.  When  we  hear  the  advOr 
cittt  of  art,  claim,  and  openly  announce,  that  morals  and  eyen 
Christianity  itself,  are  improved  and  elevated,  and  beneficially  modi- 
fied by  the  arts,  we  most  conclude  that  they  have  failed  to  recognise 
the  fkct,  that  the  Religion  of  Divine  Revelation,  came  from  the 
bands  of  the  Great,  the  Supreme  Artist :  that  whatever  defects  may 
be  eihibited  in  the  exemplification  of  our  holy  religion,  have  arisen 
frc^m  the  inflnence  of  imperfect  men ;  and  that  He  who  is  perfection 
itself^  could  have  never  devised  an  imperfect  plan  for  the  spiritual 
training  of  immortal  beings.  It  may  be  true  that  the  church  baa 
been  the  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  in  no  true  sense,  that  the  arts  have 
been  the  patrons  of  pure  religion.  If  the  arts  have  modified  Chris* 
tiaiuty,  they  have  done  so  by  introducing  maiirialiim  and  ieamnm 
in  riolation  of  the  Jir$t  and  stamd  great  cooomands  of  Jehovah. 
Tke  arts  when  used  for  the  service  and  promotion  of  religion  mnsi 
ever  be  kept  subservient  to  the  perfect  principles,  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent ;  for  ss  no  picture  or  representation  can  coma 
npin  its  character  and  spirit,  to  the  real  thing,  it  is  to  represent,  soi 
no  degree  of  art,  can  improve  that  heaven-bom  gift  to  man,  Chris- 
tiuitj.  We  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  detract  a  single  iota  from 
the  real  daims  of  art,  or  from  the  merits  of  artists,  nor  from  the 
valne  and  importance  of  their  productions.  Far  from  it  We  seek 
tather  to  enhance  their  value  and  elevate  them  upon  correct  princi^ 
plea,  by  using  our  mite  of  infiuence  in  trying  to  make  the  people 
understand,  that  he  who  administers  true  gratification  and  pleasura 
to  man  through  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  five  senses,  is  as  truely  a. 
bene&ctor,  as  he  who  can  multiply  means  for  healthful  food  and. . 
necessary  clothing. 

In  order  the  more  fuUy  to  particularize  and  illustrate  the  requisite 
qnalifications  of  the  teacher  as  an  artist,  we  will  Jirst  consider  the 
nAjictj  which  is  to  furnish  the  theme  for  his  consideration  and  skill : 
next  the  kind  and  variety  of  material^  which  is  to  be  used  jn  the 
production  of  his  work ;  again,  the  inMtrummtaUtiet  necessary  to  be> 
used;  and  finally ^  the  c^eet  to  be  secured  in  the  eompUtiat^  of  hia 
work. 

First,  then,  the  tubjeet  of  the  artist-teacher  is  a  human,  moral,  im-i 
mortal  and  accountable  being,  in  an  undeveloped,  untrained,  and 
nnoducated  state. 

This  being  is  to  be  developed,  tnuned  and  educated,  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  its  powers  and  capacities.     The  hody^  with  its  ey<,  ear,. 
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and  all  other  physical  powers ;  the  mind,  with  its  variotis  faculties, 
pereepHon^  consciousness,  original  suggestion,  abstraction,  memory, 
rsaaon,  imagination,  and  taste,  constitute  the  elements  of  the  teach- 
ai's  subject,  which  are  to  be  so  educated  and  trained ;  or  in  the 
artist's  language,  so  thrown  upon  the  canvass,  or  so  hewn  and 
polished,  as  to  form  a  character  so  perfect,  that,  in  the  abodes  of 
eternal  future  bliss,  it  may  be  received  by  the  Divine  Artist,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  handiwork  of  our  Great  Redeemer.  Truly  this  work 
of  the'  artist-teacher,  this  subject,  the  training  of  an  immortal 
soul,  is  full  of  inspiration,  and  can  not  fidl  to  awaken  the  warmest 
leal  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  enter  upon  the 
duties  which  it  imposes.  What  other  artist  can  find  a  subject  for 
his  brush,  his  pencil,  or  his  chisel,  with  elements  of  such  unmistaka- 
ble value,  and  of  such  heaven  bom  perfection!  While  the  subjects 
•f  the  artist-teacher  are  so  few,  we  see  they  are  rich  in  suggestive 
elements,  and  of  transcendent  importance  because  they  make  up  all 
that  is  of  real  worth  in  our  present  or  fbture  being.  Though  the 
teacher  has  fewer  but  more  valuable  elements  in  his  subject  than 
the  artist,  yet  the  artist  has  the  decided  advantage  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  subjects  and  objects.  Of  course  in  selecting  his 
subjects,  he  may  go  from  the  grave  to  the  gay ;  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  to  please  every  fancy,  and  gratify  every  taste  and 
whim,  and  meet  eveiy  demand  of  the  market.  If  he  wishes  to 
represent  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race,  (I  will  not  say  how 
laige,)  who  have  just  brains  enough  to  appreciate  the  grotesque  and 
ridiculous,  who  ignore  and  abhor  all  originality  of  thought  and  in- 
vention, by  resorting  to  deception  and  treachery,  he  may  select  an 
ope,  whose  whole  existence'  is  spent  in  antics,  imitations  and  tricks ; 
or  he  may  select  for  his  subject  a  certain  animal,  (not  to  be  named,) 
remarkable  for  its  propensity  to  root^  to  grunt,  and  to  be  contrary, 
to  represent  another  class  of  the  human  species,  who  never  seem  to 
be  so  well  pleased,  as  when  they  can  supplant  others ;  grumble  and 
find  fault,  whether  things  go  well  or  ill ;  afld  oppose  every  thing, 
which  they  themselves  do  not  propose.  Or,  he  may  take  a  higher 
and  nobler  subject,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  object,  like  the  lamented 
CoU,  in  his  '*  Voyage  of  lAfe^  who  selected  a  stream,  bearing  from 
its  source,  over  currents  now  gentle,  and  now  rapid,  in  weather 
dear  and  calm,  or  dark  and  stormy,  a  little  bark,  freighted  with  a 
human  immortal,  destined,  after  passing  through  life's  various  stages, 
to  reach  the  ocean  of  eternity.  As  already  intimated,  his  subject 
may  be  trivial  or  grave,  tame  or  wild,  comic  or  tragic,  high  or  low, 
living  or  dead,  satanic  or  angelic.    Just  as  different  and  various  may 
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be  the  oftyieel^  of  diftrent  arUaU.  The  objed  of  one  may  be  can* 
tttQie,of  another  reality;  of  one  joy,  of  another,  sorrow;  of  one 
eoiioMty  and  aelf-indolgenoe,  of  another,  profit  and  advantage.  If 
wme  of  the  worka  of  aome  of  onr  artiata  should  be  examined  aa  to 
their  merita,  and  their  objecta,  we  might  with  peonliar  aignificanee 
ttd  emphaaia  inqnire,  ^cui  bonoP'  and  in  reference  to  others  *'eiei 
fMhr  In  reference  to  the  taate  and  judgment  of  artiata,  aa  to 
the  utility  and  influence  of  worka  of  art,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  alwaya  the  moat  reliable.  In  fact,  it  ia  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  taate  of  the  uninitiated^  ia  in  aome  inatancea  quite  aa 
pore  and  elevated  aa  that  of  many  artiata.  Thoae  artiata  deaerve 
the  highest  commendation  and  £avor,  whoae  works  excite  the  pureat 
anotioDs,  and  incite  to  the  nobleat  deeda.  But  it  ia  rather  too  much 
to  say,  that  aome  of  the  worka  of  artiata,  though  they  may  be  true 
to  naturo,  and  perfect  in  their  execution,  do  not  awaken  improper 
emotiona,  or  even  incite  to  evil.  Shall  we  call  hia  an  uncultivated 
tttte,  which  cauaea  an  inatinctive  revulaion  and  diaguat  at  aome  of 
the  exhibitiona  of  nudity  f  It  ia  true  we  may  become  accuatomed 
to  look  upon  nude  figurea,  aa  we  can  upon  a  acene  of  alaughter, 
^thoat  horror  and  diaguat.  When  the  feelinga  have  become  blunted 
»J  frequent  viewa  of  even  a  alightly  repulaive  figure,  we  find  it  eaay 
to  go  on  from  atep  to  atep,  in  the  way  of  indecent  exhibitiona,  until, 
to  an  eye  and  taate,  thua  perverted,  and  corrupted,  a  model  artitt 
may  look  like  an  angel.  But  theae  /facta  by  no  means  justify  the 
liberties  which  are  taken  by  some  of  our  artists ;  neither  do  they 
prove  that  the  tastes  and  judgments  of  artists  are  to  fumiah  the 
criterion  by  which  to  eatimate  the  merita  of  their  works. 

But  the  artist-teacher,  though  the  number  of  his  subjects  is  suffi- 
ciently laige,  finds  in  them  all  a  sameness,  and  a  measurable  uni* 
formity  iu  their  general  characteristica,  which,  however,  are  greatly 
modified  by  varioua  ciroumstaacea  and  infinenoea.  Theae  modify- 
iog  inflaencea  are  found  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streeta,  aa  well  aa  in 
the  BchooL  Aa  we  have  before  atated  the  teacher^a  subject  ia  the 
*oiil,--the  immortal  part  of  our  being,  which  haa  made  ita  entrance 
into  this  world  of  ain  and  temptation,  ready  for  the  impreasions  of 
the  artist-teacher,  like  the  photographic  plate  or  paper,  with  almoat 
mstaotaneoua  efiect  There  ia,  however,  a  moat  atriking  and  int»- 
lestiDg  fact  to  be  noticed  here,  and  that  ia,  that  the  firet  imprea^ 
none  made  upon  theae  epiriiual  taUete^  are  the  most  vivid,  the  moat 
Itttiog,  and  Uie  moat  difficult  to  correct  or  to  e^^aae.  How  vaatly 
Important  then,  that  he,  who  makea  theae  firet  imprea^ons,  should 
80  thoroughly  understand  his  work,  that  he  may  be  eure  of  making 
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tliem  90  neariy  perfect  at  fint  as  that  they  will  need  no  correction 
nor  erasure ;  for  this  work  of  correction  and  of  erasore  caoses  not 
only  the  waste  of  time,  that  precioui  hoon  to  mani  hut  an  injury  to 
the  materioL  The  mind  is  so  tenacious  of  firtt  impressions^  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  those  which  are  wrong  at  first,  will  ever  be  so 
corrected  as  to  lose  their  influence.  We  are  now  speaking  of  course 
of  such  teachers,  as  are  artists  in  their  profession ;  who  are  qualified 
by  talent^  education  and  special  training,  for  the  work  of  molding 
the  plastic  mind.  Bat  as  all  picture-makers  and  daubers  are  not 
urUiU  in  their  professions,  so  neither  are  all  who  sway  the  rod,  or 
sport  with  the  name  of-  teacher,  arHii'^eaehers.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  courses  pursued  by  the  patrons  of  the  punter  or  ai^ 
tist,  and  of  the  teacher,  are  remarkably  difierent;  for  if  they  desire 
to  procure  a  fine  picture,  or  a  tasteful  piece  of  statuary,  they  do  not 
hesitste  at  almost  any  expense,  to  employ  a  skillful  and  well  known 
artist ;  but  when  they  wish  to  have  their  children  educated  and 
fitted  for  tiie  present  and  future  life,  they  are  too  ofien  contented 
with  ignorant,  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  almost  universal  custom  in  this  money'loving,  superficial  age^  to 
employ  the  youngest,  cheapest,  and  consequently  most  inexperienced 
teachers,  to  begin  the  work  of  training,  and  of  making  all  the  first 
and  prominent  outlines  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  is  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  uilwise  and  unprofitable  as  it  is 
strange.  Not  so  did  the  noble  Queen  of  England,  with  those  pre- 
cious treasures,  of  Princes  and  Princesses,  committed  to  her  foster- 
ing  care  by  God.  For  them,  the  best  teachers  in  all  her  realm  were 
secured,  regardless  of  labor,  care,  or  expense.  This  course  has 
proved  by  the  results,  to  be  the  true  policy,  as  well  as  true  economy. 
But  as  the  success  of  the  artist  depends  very  much  upon  the  kind 
and  the  quality  of  the  materiai  which  he  uses,  so  the  teacher  will 
find  his  success  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  minds  committed  to  him.  The  artist  can  generally  select  his 
material.  If  he  wishes  to  perform  a  woric  which  will  make  him  an 
honorable  reputation,  and  sland  the  test  of  time  and  criticism,  he 
will  select  the-  finest  and  best  material,  without  regard  to  cost  or 
trouble.  If  this  material  should  be  injured  or  destroyed,  or  rendered 
unfit  for  use,  he  can  readily  find  a  substitute.  But  the  teacher  must 
take  such  materials  as  are  put  into  his  hands.  Jlis  canvas  may 
have  become  soiled  or  disfigured ;  his  block  of  marble  may  have 
come  from  a  bad  quarry;  or  in  other  words,  the  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  weak,  exposed  to  unfavorable  influencesi  to  bad  parental 
teaching;  unrestrained  and  untrained;  or  only  trained  by  the  cor* 
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nptiodlMnidiil  iailiieiieM  of  the  nibble,  tad  of  the  devotees  of 
pktme  and  vioe.  No  nuifcter  whel  may  be  the  condiUon  or  the 
V^o{  mind,  ae  to  purity,  power  and  outtide  inflaeaoes,  the  artist- 
^«ie]i«r  sMUl  UUt$  his  sabjeet ;  and  he  is  expected,  of  comve,  to  tmin 
nd  polish  it,  and  send  it  back  to  his  pataroa,  one  of  the  finest  speci* 
''^of  Us  art  Bveiy  pareai  belieres,  of  conise,  that  the  sobjeot 
^  Ids  own  qnarfy,or  mineiy,  is  as  pnre  and  fine  aa  the  best ;  and 
if  the  teacher  can  not  prodnoe  a  fine  work  of  art  firom  it,  he  is  at 
ooee  condemned  as  stupid  and  nnakitifoL  Hie  skill  of  the  teaoher, 
like  the  artis^  if  he  pleases  all  his  patrons,  will  chiefly  consist  in  not 
oidj  giTing  the  finest  kind  of  finiidi,  to  that  which  is  &altlesB,  baft 
ia  ooTering  up,  as  fiur  as  possible,  all  defects  which  can  not  be  ra» 
mored.  Bat  the  teadier's  work,  not  like  the  artist's^  most  be  done 
vpin  a  hniry,  in  a  limited  time;  no  matter  what  may  be  the  de- 
^•ets,  nor  how  long  it  may  take  to  conect  them.  The  hard,  flinty^ 
ihakj  block,  must  be  chiseled  into  a  graceful,  unblemished  and 
ibisfaed  statue,  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  expense,  as  the 
Nft  delicate  and  perfect  piece  of  alabaster.  We  can  not  particular* 
ae  the  defects  of  the  materiids  which  come  irto  the  Uaeher*8  studio; 
Ijotif  he  is  a  master-woikman  and  an  artist,  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  defects ;  and  inll  be  unfit  for  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  do  it  It 
alio  small  part  of  the  teachei's  qualifications,  if  he  would  succeed 
in  his  work,  to  make  himself  master  of  that  skill,  which  is  necessary 
m  supplying  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  As  that  artist  is  most 
>^>UM  and  successful,  who  can  makea  good  work  of  art  out  of  poor 
BAkeriala,  so  that  teacher  is  the  best,  and  worthy  of  the  most  honor, 
thoQ^  it  is  rarely  bestowed,  who  can  make  pood  pupib  out  of  had 
nbjecta. 

As  to  the  instrumentalities  to  be  used,  tho  teacher  has  the  decided 
■d^Qtage  over  the  artist  High,  inteUectnal  and  moral  qualifica* 
^Sy  aad  special  training  are  necessary,  and  indispensable  to  dis< 
tbgnished  success  by  either;  but  st^riority  of  intellect  and  quali* 
Actions  belongs  most  especially  to  the  teacher;  inasmuch  as  hia 
">ljset8  and  maiterials  are  more  precious,  delicate,  and  valuable ;  and 
^consequences  of  ikikne,  or  of  success,  more  momentous.  The 
almost  infinite  Tsriety  of  modes  and  expedients,  to  which  the  teacher 
M  ooupelled  to  resort,  over  and  beyond  those  of  almost  any  other 
pK>feBsion,  results  from  the  great  Tariety  and  different  ilegrees  of  in*' 
teUectoal  powers,  afifocted  by  such  an  infinite  variety  of  influences. 
B?en  the  productions  of  artists  do,  and  should  become  important 
iBstromeDtalities  in  the  teacher's  hands.  Perhaps  no  age  nor  coan« 
try  has  more  highly  appreciated  the  value  of  pictorial  illnstratiooa 
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tkan  oun.  It  is  titie  that  more  than  two  handred  yeafs  ago,  John 
Amos  ComeiUtu,  (Bifihop  of  Oomna,  in  Morayia,)  ftnt  inirodooed 
aacoesBiiiUy  the  artist's  skill,  as  a  special  aid  in  training  the  young. 
There  may  he  grave  defects  in  some  of  this  methods  of  getting  np 
illastrated  School  Books;  hat  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  fine  arts 
have  an  important  mission  to  fnlfiU  among  the  edacational  instm- 
mentalities  of  the  agjb.  Hiey  should  receive  attention  and  an  appro- 
priate place  in  our  system  of  education  for  the  masses,  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  But  our  teacheri  must  fint  he  required  to  receive  at  Jeagt 
an  eiementmy  training  in  them,  and  have  their  toMta  so  cultivated, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  their  utility,  as 
well  as  what  is  true  and  false,  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  works  of 
art  Besides  the  instruction  in  the  arts  must  he  brought  within  the 
means  and  abilities  of  all,  like  other  common  studies.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  fine  arts  themselves,  should  they  be  taught  in  all  onr 
schools.  To  our  schools  must  the  artists  look  for  those  who  are  to 
succeed  them,  and  bear  along  the  honors  of  the  profession.  Here 
the  artists  themselves  receive  that  training  which  lies  at  the  found** 
tion  of  their  success.  In  fact  they  may  be  considered  the  teacher's 
own  handiwork.  The  artists  may  make  pictures  and  statuary,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  teachers  to  make  artists.  Our  distinguished  artists 
have  not  become  such  by  chance  or  arbitrary  fate,  any  more  than 
the  distinguished  of  any  other  profession.  Though  no  special  in- 
structions may  have  been  given,  yet  a  single  word  or  incident  by 
the  parent  or  teacher  may  have  been  the  turning  and  starting  point 
of  the  artist's  life.  Therefore,  let  our  teachers  know  how  and  when 
to  delineate  the  beauties  and  utility  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  time 
would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  people  would  appreciate  and 
patronize  the  works  of  art  as  much  as  they  deserve.  We  can  not 
here  enumerate  all  the  more  important  instrumentalities  of  the 
teacher's  profession,  but  we  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  maintaining 
that  all  educators,  who  wish,  or  expect  to  become  artist-teachers, 
must  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  character  and  the 
use  of  these  instrumentalities.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor,  who 
knows  only  how  to  use  the  pencil,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel  and  ham- 
mer, may  pencil,  painty  chisel  and  hammer  and  polish,  until  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  work  may  equal  that  of  an  Appeles,  or  a 
Phidias,  but  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
art,  his  fame  and  his  influence  as  an  artist,  would  be  as  circumscribed 
as  that  of  the  good  man  Pollock  has  described,  **  who  thought  the 
visual  line  which  girt  him  round,  the  world's  extreme."  So  the 
teacher,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  appropriate  educar 
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tunal  imtramentalities  are  confined  to  mechanical  reading,  spelling, 
writiDg,  arithmetic,  definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  common  locali- 
ties of  geography,  may  do  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  bnt  he,  by  no 
Deam  deserves  to  be  considered  an  artist-teacher;  for  his  papils  will 
be  as  Iff  from  a  thorongh  education,  as  a  block  of  unformed  marble, 
though  beantifally  dressed  and  polished,  yet  wholly  nnadapted  to 
meet  an  j  nseiiil  purpose,  will  be  from  a  work  of  art 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  teacher's  work,  or  the  end  to  be 
gaifiedf  We  must  acknowledge  that  low  mercenary  motives  may 
aetoste  the  teacher  in  his  work,  as  well  as  the  artist  or  man  of  any 
other  calling.  In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  great  end  to  be 
gnoed  by  a  thorough  education,  there  can  be  but  little  difierence  of 
o|Hsion;  yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  not  fully  understood, 
Dor  appreciated  by  very  many  who  ought  to  know  and -realise  its 
valne  best  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
"the  teacher's  work  is  a  momentous  one,"  or  to  say  '*  that  it  is  second 
ut  importance  to  that  of  no  other  profession,"  will  not  probably 
niake  (others)  value  or  think  any  more  highly  of  the  object  of  the 
teacher's  work.  To  say  that  an  object  is  a  ^ooc^  one,  and  that  As 
tt  worthy  of  honor,  who  is  laboring,  and  wearing  out  his  life  id  ac* 
Mmplish  it,  is  not  enough  in  this  money 'loving  pleasure-seeking, 
and  passion  indulging  age.  The  calling  which  ministers  most  to 
avarice,  pleasure,  and  sensuality,  will  find  the  most  admirers  and 
Pat't)Q8,  and  has  done  so  in  every  i^  of  the  world.  Not  even  the 
<*errorB  of  civil  war,  devouring  its  hecatombs  of  brave  and  noble 
patriots,  and  sending  the  death-knell  into  every  neighborhood  and 
'^smlet  in  our  land,  can  turn  those  men  to  sober  thought,  who  are 
devotees  to  pleasure,  passion,  and  mammon.  What  signifies  it  then 
to  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  the  teacher  has  in 
new,  when  that  object  can  not  minister  to  avarice,  pleasure,  and 
passion?  When  to  accomplish  it  even,  will  crown  him  with  no 
wreath  of  fame  or  honor  in  this  heartless  world  ?  The  successful 
moneymaker  and  politician, — ^the  man  who  loves  and  worships  gold, 
aod  will  sacrifice  patriotism,  country,  honesty,  and  religion,  to  gain 
money  and  power,  is  the  hero.  The  teacher  may  spend  a  life- time 
is  molding  and  directing  those  minds  which  are  to  be  the  ruling 
^irits  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  yet  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  no  adequate*  reward,  ^  untoor$hipped  and  unwnpy  The  artist 
may  die  leaving  his  most  meritorious  woik  unappreciated  while  he 
lives,  yet  the  true  admirers  of  art,  may  in  after  time,  realize  its 
value,  and  hang  it  upon  their  walls  as  an  object  of  instruction  and 
admiration.    But  where  is  the  niche  or  gallery  for  the  work  of  the 
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utistrteacherl  Who  fieekshU  poitnitf  Who  niaes  a  nuHnunent 
to  his  name  f  Bat  siace  he  is  no  devotee  to  fiune,  why  should  he 
seek  to  be  reckoned  among  her  Yotaries  f  Though  by  no  means  free 
from  the  common  weaknesses  of  homaa  kind, — ^thoo^  his  ear  wonM 
be  pleased,  and  his  vanity  tickled  by  the  i^pkoses  and  the  enlo^es 
of  the  mnltitude,  yet  their  shoit-aightedness  and  misconception  have 
shut  him  out  from  all  prospect  of  such  gratification,  if  indeed  he 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  desire  it.  Yet  the  day  may  come,  when 
the  artist-teacher^s  name  and  fiune  shall  be  heralded  forth  as  a  bene- 
fiustor  of  his  race.  But  what  higher  object,  what  nobler  and  oftore 
honorable,  can  any  aspirant  after  true  &me,  s8ek  than  that  of  develop* 
ing  and  trainii^  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  gaide  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  give  character  to  their  age  f  Trace  the  pro- 
gress of  that  child,  and  the  changes  through  which  he  has  passed 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  artist-teacher.  Unnaturally  forced  away 
from  the  influences  of  home  and  mother,  which  ought  to  be  the 
purest  and  most  potent  of  any  on  earth,  (though  unfortunately  not 
always  so,)  that  bright  intellect,  all  undeveloped  like  the  nnhewn 
block,  has  been  brought  to  form  and  beauty,  so  that  wKere  at  first, 
the  lineaments  of  mind  could  be  scarcely  traced,  now  can  be  seen  a 
vigorous  intellect,  prepared  to  grapple  with  all  the  subtilties  and 
profound  philosophy  of  matter  and  spirit.  That  moral  being,  en- 
veloped aud  tinctured  with  the  corruptions  of  a  fallen  nature,  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  mists  of  sin,  through  the  influence  of  truth, 
and  a  pure  minded  teacher,  renovated  and  sanctified  by  divine 
power,  through  human  instrumentality,  so  that,  what  at  first  seemed 
incorrigible  and  hopelessly  perverse,  has  given  place  to  honesty, 
uprightness,  and  a  love  for  the  holy  and  the  pure. 

As  the  painting  or  the  statue  eidiibits  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
motives,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  every  child,  and  every 
adult,  furnishes  a  living  specimen,  of  the  haJbita^  mental  traits,  and 
moral  character  of  their  instructors.  ^^Like  begets  tikeJ^  As  is  the 
artist,  so  is  the  picture ;  as  is  the  teacher,  so  i&  the  scholar.  But  in 
our  comparison  we  meet  one  difficulty.  The  work  of  art  has  had 
one  designer,  one  director^  and  one  executor.  Not  so  with  the  teacher. 
Rarely  does  he  have  the  privilege  of  commencing  and  directing  the 
whole  education  of  the  child.  From  necessity,  mistaken  policy,  or 
whim,  the  master  workman  of  the  child^s  character  is  changed  from 
time  to  time ;  once  in  a  year  or  oftener,  it  may  be.  The  child  may 
not  be  pleased  with  the  polishing  and  brushing^  and  the  master 
Btrokes  of  his  artist,  and  so  the  tender  hearted  parent  seeks  another 
artist     Perhaps  there  may  be  a  fault  in  our  systems  of  public  inr 
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Hmethn  in  ikU  respect  which  needs  correcting,  1$  there  not  /  Here 
we  would  Again  refer  to  England's  honored  Queen.  Let  those  who 
woald  obtain  the  same  happy  results  in  the  education  of  their  chil* 
dien,  seek  the  best  teacher  in  their  power^  and  commit  to  him  their 
entire  education.  Look  at  that  yoang  man  who  has  jnst  emerged 
from  the  stndios  of  his  different  artists.  Behold  the  maiks  of  the 
firioQs  workmen.  Why  is  that  continued  scowl  or  that  suspicious 
smirk  on  those  faces  t  Why  that  halo  of  joy,  or  that  cloud  of 
gloom  f  Why  that  simpering  smile,  or  that  forbidding  frown  t 
Why  that  cold  repulsive  mien,  or  that  afiectionate  and  attractive 
grace  of  manner  t  Why  that  constant  air  of  distrust,  or  that  hearty 
expression  of  confidence?  Why  that  intellectual  sluggishness,  or 
that  mental  vigor  and  life  f  Why  that  disagreeable  habit,  that  loutish 
gait,  or  that  tidy,  inviting,  genteel  appearance  ?  Why  that  moral 
obtoseness  and  insensibility  to  the  higher  and  nobler  impulses  of 
the  soul  f  or  that  keen  perception  of  right,  that  sensitiveness  to 
wrong,  that  love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  falsehood  f 

Where  indeed  do  all  these  numberless  traits  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  being,  take  their  origin,  receive  their  culture  and 
finishing  polish  if  not  from  the  artists,  in  the  nnrsery,  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  school-room  t  Who  more  than  the  artist-teacher  is  en- 
gaged in  giving  and  directing  those  infiuences,  which  reach  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  from  earth,  to  heaven  f  and  happy  indeed  is 
he,  if  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  be  the  primary  object  of  his 
bborB.  Every  man,  in  his  life-work,  should  have  two  objects^  a 
j>nmary and  a  secondary;  a  present  and  an  ultimate ;  a  general,  and 
a  particular.  We  have  a  present  and  a  future  state  of  being — a 
physical  and  a  spiritual  nature  to  care  for.  Our  future  spiritual 
being  should  certainly  be  the  primary  object  of  our  care ;  while  the 
present — ^the  temporal,  is  a  secondary  though  a  legitimate  and  com- 
mendable object,  when  sought  for  in  subserviency  to  our  spiritual 
being.  The  teacher  may  be  satisfied  with  his  reward,  if  he  secures 
only  the  primary  object  of  life ;  but  base  indeed  is  the  motive  of 
him  who  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  with  no  higher  object 
than  the  honor  and  emolument  of  his  office.  No  better  are  his 
motives,  than  those  of  the  painter,  who  copies  old  pictures  or  devises 
new  ones,  merely  to  supply  the  market  which  a  corrupt  taste  de- 
mands. 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  should  be  happy  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  teachers  not  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  deserved  the  name 
of  artist-teacher.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  we  find 
aot  a  few,  whom  we  shall  ever  be  proud  to  recognize,  if  not  as  found- 
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en,  certunly  as  prominent  leaden  and  pioneen,  in  the  noble  broUier* 
hood  of  teachen.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  are 
names  which  the  profession  to  which  we  belong  should  claim  as 
peculiarly  its  own — ^they  were  teachen  and  edueaton  in  the  limited 
as  well  as  in  the  broadest  sense,  of  those  terms. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to  whom,  more  than  to 
all  other  teachers,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  pure^  rtgenerating 
and  9anctifying  in  education,  the  rolls  of  fame  contain  a  host  of 
noble  names,  whose  instmctiona,  and  influence  as  teachers,  have 
given  character  to  each  succeeding  age.  Early  in  the  Christian  era, 
the  best  of  teachen  were  sought  and  employed,  by  the  friends  and 
foUowen  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  names  of  Pant»nas,  Origen, 
and  Heraclas,  are  prominent  among  others.  Almost  every  country 
of  Europe  can  boast  of  names  of  distinguished  teachers^  who  have 
given  character  to  their  age  through  their  influence  as  instructon 
of  youth.  Every  well-read  and  properly  educated  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Sturm,  TrotzendoH^  Spalatus,  Come- 
nius,  Ratisch,  Neander,  Hayden,  Ascham,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Fellen- 
buig,  Jacotot,  and  Arnold :  and  we  might  name  many  others,  and 
enlarge  upon  the  interesting  characteristics,,  which  have  marked 
their  labon  and  given  them  signal  success.  The  biographies  and 
characten  of  those  artist-teachers,  who  have  given  honor  and  fame 
to  our  calling,  in  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  should 
be  carefully  read  and  studied ;  and  here  I  can  not  fuX  to  recommend 
Barnard's  ^'•American  Journal  of  Educaikm^^  as  being  for  the 
teacher,  even  more  than  Blackstone's  ^^Comm/mtariet "  for  the  lawyer* 
Yes,  the  lawyer  without  his  Blackstone,  the  physician  without  his 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  clergyman  without  his  bible,  might 
as  well  expect  to  gain  fame,  success,  and  honor  in  this  day,  as  a 
teacher  without  the  ^^ American  Journal  of  JEduoaHon"  or  its  equiva- 
lent The  names  of  those  educational  heroes  whose  history  this 
Journal  has  given,  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  encourage  other  artist-teachen  in  their  toil,  whoae  names 
may  be  forgotten,  but  whose  works  will  remain,  and  whose  record 
will  be  on  high* 
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Aa  I  was  jounieyiog  towards  thia  city  to  partake  in  the  pleasarea 
of  this  gathering  I  saw  npon  an  island,  in  the  northern  part  of  yonder 
brineless  ocean,  a  little  coUeetion  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  among 
them  one  hnt  that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  onr  party.  It  was 
•0  low,  that  although  the  door  nearly  reached  the  eaves,  a  tall  man 
might  he  forced  to  stoop  to  enter ;  it  was  so  poor  that  neither  glass 
nor  sash  was  in  its  casements.  Yet  it  was  a  palace  wherein  a  queen 
was  reigning  and  was  rearing  kings.  It  was  a  school-house  huih 
through  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  noble  girl  who  after  procuring  its 
erection  and  gathering  in  it  all  the  children  of  the  island,  gave  two 
years'  service  to  this  school  of  less  than  a  score  of  children,  gratuit- 
ously, and  now  two  other  years  with  a  pay  that  is  merely  nominal. 
As  I  heard  the  story  of  her  generous  labors,  undertaken  with  no 
thought  that  they  should  be  known  and  appreciated  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  that  lonely  island ;  I  felt  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  profession  as  teachers  and  in  my  heart, 
thanked  God  that  He  had  called  me  to  such  a  goodly  fellowship,  em- 
hracmg  thousands  of  these  humble  but  glorious  laborers,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  devotion,  with  the  teacher  of  North  Manitou  Island. 

For  as  I  heard  the  story,  I  endeavored  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
▼ork  there,  and  measure  as  I  would,  I  found  it  invaluable.  Measure 
it  by  the  cost  of  re-production,  and  it  is  immeasurable.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  one  already  adult,  instruction  in  the  tender 
years  of  his  youth.  Measure  by  its  utility  and  it  is  immeasurable ; 
since  the  uses,  to  a  man  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  of 
the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  and  of  the  culture  he  may  have 
received  are  innumerable,  inestimable,  and  of  eternal  duration.  Thus 
I  was  led  anew  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  educating 
the  young;  and  I  thought  I  might  be  pardoned  if  I  used  this  little 
school  on  Manitou  IsUind  as  an  introduction  to  the  thoughts  which 
I  hoped  to  bring  forward  at  this  meeting. 

The  course  of  instruction,  the  true  selection  and  arrangement  of 

studies  in  liberal  education,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important 
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points  in  this  great  work,  and  yet  a  point  whicli  it  seems  to  me  is 
not  diflcassed  from  a  right  point  of  view.  In  special  Schools  of 
Science  and  of  Art  the  courses  t>f  instruction  are  freqaentlj  well 
considered,  and  both  the  selection  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
studied  are  made  upon  definite  and  established  principles.  Not  so 
with  reference  to  our  more  fundamental  schools  of  general  liberal 
culture ;  in  them,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  and  in&nt  school,  in 
the  common  school  and  academy,  or  in  the  college  and  university, 
either  custom  rules,  or  the  course  of  study  arises  from  a  balance  of 
.powers  among  various  teachers  or  members  of  a  governing  body; 
each  zealously  advocating  the  claims  of  some  special  branch  of  learn- 
ing. There  is  no  general  recognition  of  any  great  principles  controU- 
•ii^  the  whole  matter, — ^no  recognition  of  the  need  of  having  those 
:principles  reduced  to  a  clear  code  for  the  government  of  educators. 

In  my  own  feeble  attempts  to  supply  this  need, — which  I  could 
not,  when  I  considered  the  great  ability  and  zeal  of  my  predecessors, 
and  my  cotemporaries,  flatter  myself  would  be  much  more  success- 
ful than  other  men's  failures, — I  have  thought  that  a  general  scheme 
for  the  guidance  of  liberal  education  might  be  safely  built,  only 
upon  one  of  the  three  following  foundations. 

First,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human  activity ;  of 
the  duties  for  which  the  pupil  is  to  bo  prepared. 

Secondly,  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  things  which  can 
be  imparted  by  teaching. 

Thirdly,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  im- 
proved by  training. 

Either  of  these  foundations  being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex- 
haustive survey  would  afford  a  safe  basis  on  which  wise  and  skillful 
men  could  build  up  a  true  scheme  of  education  adapted  to  public 
and  general  needs,  and  adapted  also,  to  the  more  special  cases 
of  brilliancy  and  genius,  or  of  feeble  mindedness  on  one  or  many 
sides.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  a  true  statement  of  the  proper 
course  and  mode  of  instruction  is  possible,  at  least  to  thought, 
wbich  shall  include  the  education  of  a  genius  and  of  an  idiot,  as 
well  as  of  the  mass  of  men.  I  assume  also,  that  a  true  course  and 
mode  of  general  liberal  culture,  built  upon  either  of  the  three 
foundations  above  mentioned,  would  coincide  with  the  true  course 
and  mode  built  upon  either  of  the  others.  The  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  will  be  for  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  to  survey 
finally  all  three  of  these  bases,  to  build  upon  them  schemes  of  in- 
struction, and  by  a  comparison  of  these  schemes  to  elicit  at  length, 
)  the  correct  mode.    It  may  be  the  work  of  centuries  to  accomplish 
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fliir^bat  wlien  we  look  around  ut  «Dd  bohold  what  a  populona 
wealthy  and  ancient  city  hae  been  built  about  the  £ork  of  this  littl^ 
lifer  vithiB  the  Itfetiine  of  most  of  us  preeeni,  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  that  great  achievements  in  intellectaal  and  aooial  life  wiQ 
not  henoeforth  require  such  wearisome  years  to  finish. 

Bat  when  we  attempt  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human 
sctivily  and  dnty,  we  find  that  field  so  n4pidly.  enlarging  and  alter- 
ing in  its  perspective  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  omissions  of  parta 
which  to  day  may  seem  of  little  worthy  and  to-morrow  may  prove 
allrimportant  At  the  time  when  the  question  was  asked,  what 
ihonld  boys  be  taught»  and  it' was  answered,  that  which  they  can 
086  SB  men,  it  was  supposed  that  Conic  Sections  were  altogether 
idle  and  useless  speculations.  For  two  hundred  years  the  school  <|f 
Pkto  had  studied  the  properties  of  those  curves^  and  ApoUouius 
had  summed  up  the  results  in  eight  books  filled  with  truths  of  maf- 
relooa  beauty, — but  of  no  known  utility.  Perchance  it  might 
have  been  then  thought  that  the  Conic  Sections  were  unfit  to  be 
the  study  of  a  youth,  because  he  could  not  put  them  to  any  use  as  a 
man.  But  after  ten  times  two  hundred  years  had  passed,  these  very 
Conic  Sections  became  the  most  practically  useful  of  all  objects  of 
ttndy,  and  every  shipyard,  and  every  ship's  dock,  every  machine- 
>1k>p,  and  every  railroad  track  affords  the  amplest  opportunities  for 
applying  them  to  prscUee. 

From  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fiiU  by  thus  contracting  our 
ideas  of  utility,  we  could  be  saved  only  by  expanding  them  to  that 
degree  that  the  useful  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the 
visionary.  Thus  our  first  foundation  for  a  scheme  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion, although  theoretically  sound,  is  practically  difficult,  and  will  be 
useful  chiefly  in  confirming  or  correcting  and  modifying  conclusiomi 
reached  through  an  investigation  of  the  other  two. 

The  second  foundation  is  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
things  capable  of  being  imparted  by  instruction.  Upon  this  survey 
1  hare  at  sundry  times  made  preliminary  sketches  and  published  the 
i^alts.*  Among  those  results  is  a  rough  map  of  the  field  of  knowt 
^^    I  divide  tdl  human  science  into  five  grand  divisions  accordr 

• 

^g  to  its  subject  matter.  The  first  embraces  Space  and  Time  af- 
fording us  the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetie. 
The  second  takes  in  the  physical  world,  giving  us  the  sciences  of 
U^hanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  The  third  embraces  the 
^tions  of  men  giving  us  the  Arts  and  Fine  Art,  Language,  and  Law. 
The  fourth  takes  in  the  spilrit  of  man,  giving  us  the  sciences  of  Me- 

*"^iiMriaD»  JmtrmU  sf  Sducatim^"  Vol  ▼.,  for  Map,  lee  pace  14,  45 
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tBphyRics,  JEsihetieB,  and  Ethics.  The  fifth  contemphites  the  Divine 
Being  and  gives  us  the  sciences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
I  have  on  sundry  public  occasions  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
rough  sketch  of  the  field  of  knowledge  affords  the  best  guide  to 
education ;  that  these  sciences  naturallj  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  here  given ;  and  are  to  be  learned  only  in  that  order,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  followed ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  invert 
the  order  leads  only  to  a  necessity  of  teaching  the  lower  truth 
covertly  and  awkwardly,  instead  of  openly  and  naturally. 

But  I  propose  to-day  to  bestow  some  thought  upon  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  third  foundation  of  a  true  scheme  of  general  liberal 
culture,  that  is,  the  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  improved  by^ 
training. 

A  child  is  a  will  governing  a  body,  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  reason.  The  body,  the  mind,  the  feelings, 
and  the  will, — ^these  constitute  the  four  great  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, man.  The  body  is  of  course  incapable  of  education,  except 
when  living,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  mind  and  feelings  and 
will.  The  first  function  of  the  body  is,  then,  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  outward  world,  communicating  sensation  to  the  miod, 
awaking  thought,  arousing  feeling ;  their  combination  exciting  de- 
sire, desire  ripening  into  purpose,  purpose  culminating  in  volition, 
and  volition  manifesting  itself  in  muscular  movement,  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  is  an  epitome  of  human  history,  and  an  inven- 
tory, in  brief,  of  human  powers,—capable,  therefore,  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  a  true  scheme  of  educstion. 

The  first  intellectual  or  spiritual  use  of  the  body  is,  I  say,  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  the  outward  world,  and  communicate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  must  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  to  this  end,  the  teacher  is  to  guard  sedulously  his 
pupils  sgainst  all  hindrances  to  healthy  growth.  Actual  growth 
comes  only  through  divine  action  and  divine  law, — disease  and  de- 
formity through  hindrances  and  perversions  introduced  by  error  and 
sin.  The  requisites  to  healthy  growth  are,  first,  healthful  food,  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  and  freedom  of  motion ;  secondly,  proper  alterna- 
tions of  rest,  such  as  fasting  and  sleep  and  darkness;  thirdly,  absence 
of  poisons  and  of  unnatural  excitements  of  any  kind,  such  as  pam- 
pering of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

This  matter  of  physical  training  and  of  the  care  of  the  health,  I 
pass  by  for  the  present,  only  beseeching  my  fellow-teachers  not  to 
pass  it  by  in  the  detail  of  their  school  labors.  I  vrill  only  allude  to 
a  single  point  of  detail,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  such  over- 
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wbefaning  importance,  bo  little  nndentood  by  the  majority  of  teach- 
en,  and  neglected  by  them  to  the  terrible  injary  of  their  pupile. 
Toa  who  have  the  care  of  yoang  children,  I  befieech  you  watch 
ofer  their  parity.  No  more  fearftil  Iobs  can  befall  a  child  than  to 
loee  its  parity  of  heart  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  impress  upon 
yonr  children  with  all  the  eloquence  of  your  affection,  this  sacred 
rale.  Never  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  they  would  be  unwilling- 
to  hs?e  yon  see  and  hear.  Remind  them  that  Qod  alwaya  sees 
them,  snd  plead  with  them  frequently  and  with  earnestness,  even  to 
tears,  not  to  do  or  say  in  His  sight  any  thing  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  do  or  say  in  yours.  There  are  sins  which  you  would 
Dot  warn  them  against  for  fear  of  soiling  their  minds  by  the  sug- 
gestion,—but  press  upon  them  this  rule  with  sincere  and  affection- 
ate earnestness,  and  they  will  seldom  need  any  plainer  speech. 

The  first  intellectual  use  of  the  body  is  to  communicate  sensa> 
tbns  to  the  mind  Whether  the  power  of  sense  can  be  increased 
by  education  is  a  doubtful  and  debated  point  My  own  opinion, 
founded  upon  careful  eiperiments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  re- 
late, is  that  direct  delicacy  of  sense  is  an  original  gift,  not  capable 
of  direct  increase  by  training.  Physical  causes  maiy  increase  or 
diminish  it,  as  taking  cold,  for  example,  may  blunt  hearing  and  taste 
and  amell,  but  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  light, — ^but  by  no  process 
of  edncstion  can  any  such  effect  be  produced. 

A  great  deal,  however,  can  be  done  in  educating  the  ability  of 
judging  on  sensations ; — increase  of  skill  can  be  produced  by  tnun- 
ing;— and  increase  of  skill  is  equivalent  to  increase  of  power.  The 
powers  of  sense,  coming  logically  first  in  the  sketch  of  human  na- 
ture which  I  have  made,  and  being  first  of  all,  powers  in  the  order 
of  development  in  the  child's  growth,  should  be  first  educated. 
This  is  done  first  of  all  by  objects, — and  thus  the  object  teaching  of 
the  modem  schools  and  kindergartens  is  rightly  given  to  young  chil- 
dren. But  let  me  warn  young  teachers  that  as  there  is  no  royd 
'oad  to  geometry,  so  neither  is  there  any  mode  of  teaching  which 
Ctt  render  an  inefficient  and  indifferent  teacher  successful  Lessons 
^m  objects  as  well  as  lessons  from  text-books  can  be  learned  by 
lote,  and  object  teaching  like  recitation  easily  degenerate  into  roa- 
tine.  No  matter  what  the  system  is,  it  may  in  the  hands  of  sleepy 
nd  thonghUeas  teachers,  degrade  all  our  schools,  like  the  one  visited 
y  Dr.  Brown,  into  ''aixlent  cemeteries  of  aidicatiou,'* — or  it  may, 
la  the  hands  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  sensible  teachers,  arouse. 
^^  pnpils  to  new  life  and  lead  them  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue, 
^e  object  of  object  teaching  is  to  lead  children  to  observe,  but  a 
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Mt  of  stereotyped  qtiertfOBs  Qpbn  a  few  doaen  spednieiis  in  a 
mtweniQ  l>ox  ift  the  )M^o6l-room  i^Ul  no  move  teach  children  to  ob- 
aeire  what  la  Qnder  their  feet  and  iMound  them  on  their  way 
through  life,  thaoi  the  eetting  of  taaka  in  a  book  for  m^moriCer 
recitation, 

'  6iBialtaDeens  with  ibe  development  of  the  po#6ni  of  sensation, 
ia  the  awakening  of  a  power  of  percMving  intth^  independent  6f 
senae^    There  can  be  no  direct  setaaatlon  without  indirect  conaeioluh: 
neas  of  yonr  sensation,  consciousness  of  your  own  existence  and 
generally  of  your  poasesuon  of  a  bodily  organ  thvoogh  which  the 
tfsnsation  eomesy  peihaps  of  the  free  movement  of  the  organ  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  to  receive  the  impresdon  from  a  somotiring, 
which  is  neither  yonr  mind,  nor  its  oigan  of  sensation.    The  fnnda- 
mental  antithesis  of  philosophy  is^  that  brought  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  mooeteni,  It  is  perceived  that  these  bodily  organa  and 
this  visible  and  tangible  worlds  lie  in'  space  and  tucne.    The  aool 
sees  by  direet  inspection  the  ezistenbe  and  properttea  of  spaoe  and 
Ume,  not  inferring  them  logically  from  the  properties  of  eziension, 
nor  beiug  forced  by  a  law  of  mind  to  a  fiction  of  their  existence,— 
any  more  than  it  is  forced  to  a 'fiction  of  its  own  existence,—- but 
seeing  then  by  a  direct  inward  vision ;  having  its  attention  called  to 
them,  however,  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in  ihem,— • 
just  as  its  attention  is  directed  to  its  own  exbtence,  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  perception  of  phenomenal  not  itself.    These  powers  of 
direct  perception  external  and  internal,  are  as  I  have  said,,  to  be  cnl- 
tivaited  earliest,  not  with  the  hope  of  inereasing  the  actual  capacitj 
of  the  soul,— for  that  setois  to  vary  only  by  original  gift  or  by  phy- 
sical condition, — ^but  with  the  well'^^unded  hope  of  inereasing  the 
a^ill  of  using  these  powers  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree.    These 
fundariienta]  powers  of  direct  vision  of  truth  are  divine  and  inexpE^ 
cable  even  in  their  native  state,  and  in  thieir  cultivated  condition 
lifford  us  the  highest  objects  of  adoration  and  wonder  aa  tokens  of 
the  kindred  of  man  to  the  Infinite  Deity.    By  education  any  one 
aense  nxay  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  senses,  and  even 
to  supply  the pkce  of  the  higher  powers.'  Thuawith  those  bttnd 
from  birth^  hearing  although  no  mors  acute  than  in  ^ther  men,  servei^ 
to  give  a  thousand  kinds  of  information  which  we  ean  not  conceive 
of  as  ooming  tiifodgh  the  air.    What  sort  of  house  is  tUs  that  we 
are  passingi  I  asked  a  blind  friend,  and  he  replied  without  |t 
moment's  hesitation  guided  only  by  the  echo  of  his  footsteps,  *' A 
little  iwo^tory  brick  house  with  a  low  wooden  paling  fence  about 
three  feet  in  front  of  it'' 
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Next  in  order,  after  the  powers  of  direct  perception,  external  ind 
internal,  cornea  the  powers  of  memory  and  mental  reprodactiom 
Hut  SQch  a  power  ia  absQlatelj  essential  to  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  will  be  manifesti  when  we  remeolir 
ber  that  the  preaent  is  an  absolute  aero  point,  and  that  contipuify 
of  thought  is  possible,  therefore^  only  through  memoiy  and  anticipik 
tion.  All  our  life  is  future  or  past,  the  present  gives  only  the  op- 
poitonities  of  guiding  the  transmutation  of  future  into  past 

Memory  is  in  its  simplest  form  only  the  permanence  of  the  |>e^ 
eeption, — more  or  less  vivid.  When  in  the  form  of  recollection  tl 
becomes  the  revivification  of  past  perceptions.  Finally,  in  its  highet 
forms  of  fancy  and  imagination,  it  remodels  and  recombioes  the 
perceptions  of  the  past  and  projects  them  into  the  future,— or 
separates  them  from  actual  time  and  spa^e  and  throws  them  int9 
an  ideal  world. 

These  powers  of  memory  and  imagination,  have,  in  our  ordinary 
Bebool  studies  been  greatly  neglected,  and  cultivated  only  in  their 
lowest  form  of  memory.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true,  perceiving  th4 
poverty  of  an  education  which  strengthens  the  memory  Only,  have 
altogether  despised  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty  and  endeavored 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  alone.  But  this  course  is  also  against  nature^ 
it  can  not  be  fully  carried  into  effecti  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  reason  to  act,  except  upon  transcripts  furnished  by  HbA 
imagination  from  perception.  And  therefore  imagination  must  be 
cultivated  before  reason.  Why  will  we  not  gracefully  bow  to. Ad 
decrees  of  nature  and  follow  her  plans  I 

la  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  it  will  of  course  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  this  culture  should  also  in  its  subdivisions  follow  a  nar 
tnral  order.    At  first,  memoiy  alone,  and  memory  of  the  actual  ont^ 
ward  fact, — ^a  description  of  a  thing  not  now  present,  but  seen'  and 
handled  and  smelled  and  listened  to  on  a  previous  day ;  then  memory 
of  words  and  formula  by  rote,-^en  die  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion and  perhaps  drawing  of  something  never  seen,  but  defined  sad 
SQggested  by  the  teacher.    In  this  play  of  the  imagination  all  senai* 
bla  properties  must  be  reproddced ;  but  the  chief  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  form,  or  geometrical  figure;  by  far  the  most 
important  intellectual  element  in  the  material  world,  simply  because 
the  fundamental  element    What  is  matter  but  that  which  oeciqnea 
space  'i — ^ond  what  a  material  object  but  matter  in  a  definite  paii  of 
space,  therefore  having  in  some  sense  a  form,  as  its  first  most  esaen^ 
tial  reqnisite  of  existence*    Geometry  is  the  foundation  <:(f  learning 
and  no  other  learning  is  potaible  except  as  upheld  by  that  fbnndatioa.- 
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Geography  is  thn  only  one  of  our  ordinary  school  sindies  which 
tends  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination, 
Plroperly  taaght  it  is  almost  ezclnsively  a  work  of  that  faculty.  It  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  rememhrance  of  names  and  figares, — Chi- 
cago/150,000  souls,  forty  years,  Lake  Michigan  280  miles  by  70* 
Bat  with  a  teacher  alive  to  her  work,  the  1 60,000  souls,  and  forty  years, 
will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  conceive  of  a  city,  'twice  as  large,  or  half 
as  large,  as  the  one  with  which  alone  he  is  familiar,  having  grown 
up  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  the  280  miles  by  70,  combined  with 
the  known  figure  of  the  earth,  will  lead  him  to  imagine  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  steamer  running  at  a  good  speed,  in  a  straight  line,  twenty- 
four  hours  without  seeing  land. 

The  imagination  acting  freely,  and  pursuing  only  its  own  ends, 
produces  works  of  fine  art,  statue,  picture,  music,  poem  and  tale ; 
and  these  also  in  their  time  and  place,  are  valuable  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  power  which  created  them. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  that  use,  comes  the  reasoning  power,  which 
by  a  comparison  of  the  truths  gained  through  perception,  deduces 
new  truths  for  the  internal  vision  to  seize  upon.  For  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  power  of  reasoning,  we  depend  at  present 
chiefly  upon  leading  the  pupil  to  study  specimens  of  reasoning  in 
the  pure  mathematics,— or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  upon  giving 
him  treatises  upon  logic  itself. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  method  6ould  be  greatly  improved 
by  giving  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  when  the 
logical  power  begins  to  be  developed,  some  simple  explanation  of  tho 
nature  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  mode  of  revising  proofs,  and  then 
giving  him  unsolved  problems  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  in 
revising  original  demonstrations.  It  is  manifest  that  this  process 
need,  not  be  confined  to  mathematics,  but  can  be  extended  into  other 
branches  of  natural  and  metaphysical  sciences. 

We  must  not  foiget  that  while  the  inteUeetual  powers  guide,  tho 
passions  alone  impel  to  action.  Simultaneous  with  perception  in 
sensation  is  feeling.  The  sensation  not  only  tells  you  that  some  ex- 
ternal things  acts  upon  your  bodily  organ,  but  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain.  This  feeling  is  something  as  indefinable,  mys- 
terious and  ultimate  as  thought  itself, — heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
thirsti  sweetness,  sourness,  fear,  hope,  hatred,  love,  aversion,  longing ; 
these  words  recall  to  your  remembrance  past  states  of  your  con- 
scionsness  in  which  you  knew  not  only  the  existence  of  yourself 
and  of  some  object  to  which  you  were  in  relation,  but  also  of  some 
quality  in  the  object  which  excited  in  you  a  peculiar  and  indefinable 
state  of  feeling. 
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Feeliog  aooompanias  eTCfj  aet  of  perception,  from  the  umpleet 
•enae-peioeptioD, — m  wlien  I  touch  this  paper  and  reco^ise  its  tern** 
pentoie,  textare  and  sarfiu>e,--Qp  to  the  moat  complex  emotions 
aooompanying  the  perception  of  Uie  grandest  traths  of  politics,  or 
of  theology,  the  emotions  of  patriotism  and  piety. 

When  these  feelings  directly  arouse  strong  desire  they  are  called 
piarioDB.  All  feeling  excites  a  certain  amount  of  desire  or  aversion, 
but  lome  feelings  much  more  than  others.  Desire  and  aversion 
bear  to  feeling  somewhat  the  same  relation  that  memory  Und  fore- 
Bight  bear  to  perception.  Desire  and  aversion  arise  from  the  re- 
collection of  past  and  the  imagination  of  future  feeling.  When 
deaire  or  aversion  has  a  certain  relative  strength  it  leads  to  purpose, 
vhich  18  the  first  dawning  of  that  greatest  spiritual  phenomenon,  a 
volition.  Desire  and  purpose  are  each  indefinable  and  fundamental 
■tates;  the  former  being  the  culmination  of  feeling,  the  second  the 
dawning  of  will  Finally  comes  volition,  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
pose, the  voluntary  action.  • 

loaanach  as  these  powers  are  all  of  them  higher,  per  Bee,  than 
^  inteUectual  powers,  it  is  fitting,  if  they  are  capable  of  educa- 
tion, that  their  education  should  be  most  carefully  watched  and 
parded.  To  preserve  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of  youth,  to 
keep  the  heart  open  for  simple  and  refining  pleasures,  to  guard 
against  the  false  excitements  which  exhaust  the  soul,  to  foster  the 
pore  and  holy  emotions  of  filial  piety,  and  draw  the  heart  toward 
commnnion  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  these  are  grander  ends  in 
location  than  any  training  of  the  intellectual  powers  can  be ; — and 
uteilectoal  training  is  worse  than  wasted  if  it  be  gained  at  the  ex* 
p^nse  of  tenderness  of  heart  and  freshness  of  feeling. 

^d  what  else  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  training  a  child 
^  auch  manner  that  it  may  not  allow  its  feelings  to  be  cherished 
^to  evil  desires,  or  fail  to  hare  its  pure  feelings  awake  right  desires! 
^^t  leas  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  so  training  the  future 
loan  that  his  purposes  may  all  be  just  and  right  And  above  all, 
how  can  we  say  too  much  of  the  need  of  an  education,  if  such  an 
location  be  possible,  which  shall  insure  the  man  perfect,  command 
over  himself^  that  he  may  not  be  infirm  of  purpose  and  a  tool  of 
oAera  more  wicked  than  himself,  but  setting  himself  steadfastiy ,  to  do 
ttat  which  is  according  to  God*s  will,  maybe  m  accepted  and  suc- 
^^*afal  co-worker  with  the  Infinite  Power,  that  ever  out  of  evil  is 
sdndng  good  in  infinite  progression. 

What  do  our  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  effect  toward 
attaining  these  highest  ends  of  education,  this  aosthetio  develop* 
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ment  of  tartet,  tJbis  moral  control  of  the  detixes  and  pnrposea,  this 
religions  aanctification  f  Much,  I  grant ;  and  jet  nothing  in  ootn/^ 
parifton  with  what  diall  be  done  when  the  highest  christian  philoso- 
phy and  cnltare  shall  have  triumphed  in  the  discovery,  and  embodi- 
ment in  practice,  of  the  tme  sjrstem  of  public  edneation.  Much,  I 
grant ;  and  yet  very  little  with  a  distinct,  caiefolly  oonudered  plan 
of  action  in  reference  to  these  points,  very  little  with  the  acknowlr- 
edged  end  of  making.  theae<  points  of  more  importance  than  the 
intellectual  development 

I  know  the  practical  difficulties  whkh  surround  the  subject.  I 
know  the  danger  lest. in  attempting  to^  dierish  virtue  you  cheiiali 
hypocrisy,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  morality  you  produce  formal- 
ity, and  in  seeking  to  refine  the  taste  you  produce  sentimentalit j. 
I  know  the  practical  difficulties,  and  have  seen  the  evil  results  of 
Attempts  to  render  education  more  moral  and  more  religions. 

But  I  know  that  similar  difficulties  have  beset  also  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  intellectual  education  of.  the  schools.  I  have  seen 
every  improved  method  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches,  so 
abused  by  enthusiastic  and  partially  enlightened  teachers  as  to 
make  the  improvement  worse  than  the  old  method.  I  have  seen 
classes  in  school,  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  by  rote,  text- 
books which  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  feroiug  the 
teacher  to  leave  the  text-book  and  take  to  the  subject  And  I  can 
not  forget  that  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Peterson's  Familiar 
Science,  the  most  inaccurate  school-book  I  ever  saw,  have  been  used 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  while  Chase's  Common  School  Arith- 
metic, the  best  textrbook  on  Arithmetic  I  ever  saw,  has  nearly  gone 
out  of  print  Sedng  such  errors  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving modes  of  intellectual  training,  and  yet  seeing  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  improved^  I  can  not  be  wholly  dis- 
couraged with  regard  to  sesthetio  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

And  now  having  given  a  rough  sketch  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul ; — the  power  of  perceiving  truth  through  outward  sense  and 
inward  intuition;  the  power  reproducing  those  perceptions  in  memr 
ory,  and  combining  and  modifying  them  in  now  creations  of  the 
imagination;  the  power  of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
eliciting  new  truths  through  the  reason;  the  power  of  feeling  the 
impression  which  these  perceptions  make  upon  the  soul ;  the  power 
of  allowii^  those  impresttons  and  feelings  to  awaken  desire  or  dis* 
gust,  by  holding  them  under  attention,  or  iurning  the  attention  from 
them ;  the  power  of  cherishing  those  desires  untU  they  ripen  into 
purposes ;  the  power  of  pushing  the  purpose  into  execution  through 
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ToCtion;  baring  |i^ven  this  rough  sketch  of  hiiiium  powen,  I  might 
go  on  to  show  Uiat  it  would  afford  a  correct  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
•dneatiofi,  and  that  this  scheme  of  edoeatiooi  carefttUy  de?eloped| 
would  not  differ  in  its  intellectual  features  from  that  toward  which 
sll  the  soiiiid  thinkers  of  the  day  are  manifestly  tending. 

Bat  some  teachers  may  ask  me,  to  what  pra6tioal  end  is  thia  dia- 
oooxm!  and  how  shall  we  as  individual  teadiets  best  fulfil  our  funo* 
tions,  while  wuting  for  the  great  thinkers  of  the  profession  to  perfect 
the  future  course  of  instruction  I 

I  answer  that  the  most  directly  practical  end  which  I  hoped  to  aV 
tarn,  was  to  give  you  a  just  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  in  which 
jou  are  engaged ;  and  of  the  importance  of  tasking  your  best  powen  in 
a  cafan  endeavor  to  decide  for  yourselves,  what  better  you  can  do  than 
f  on  are  now  doing.  The  field  before  each  one  of  you,  teachers,  if 
it  be  but  a  little  Monitou  school  of  a  dosen  scholars,  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  you  can  make.  Make  those  efforts  not  with  feverish 
anxiety  lest  you  riiall  not  succeed,  not  with  a  despairing  sense  of 
your  inability ; — ^much  lest  with  a  self  satisfied  conceit  of  your  supe- 
riority over  other  teachers ; — ^but  make  your  best  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  to  perform  your  duties,  in  the  calm  confidence  that  Grod, 
who  has  appointed  us  our  tasks  in  life,  knows  best  what  we  can  do» 
and  that  he  asks  of  us  only  that  we  should,  with  honest  sincerity, 
leek  to  do  our  best 

Make  your  best  efforts  to  understand  your  duties.  The  field  of 
knowledge  is  open  to  you,  as  to  your  scholars,  and  you  can  in  no  way 
•0  weU  stimulate  them  to  learn,  and  prepare  yourself  to  teach,  as  by 
being  yourself  a  student,— enthusiastic  in  your  love  of  knowledge 
and  your  eagerness  to  gain  more.  Study  what  truths  are  to  be 
taught,  study  what  powers  are  to  be  developed,  study  what  duties 
and  opportunities  in  life  will  be  likely  to  be  opened  to  your  pupils* 
Study  human  nature  in  general,  and  study  the  i&dividnal  character 
of  each  pupil  under  your  chaige. 

Then  whatever  be  the  system  of  instruction  which  your  State  Lawa 
or  your  Educational  Board,  or  your  School  Conomittee,  may  forca 
you  to  adopt,  you  can  make  it  flexible  and  living,  and  a  medium  of 
pouring  the  sacred  life  that  is  in  yon,  into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils. 
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The  inddent  vICh  which  ProBdeat  Hill  introdnoed  his  lecture^  led  to  the 

IbUoVing  CorrespoDdenoeu 

Chigago,  August  13,  1863 

Miss  Akoklica  1L  Busb^ — 

Respected  Ladif: — On  the  3d  instant  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
their  way  to  the  annual  meeCing  of  the  National  Teachkbs*  Abbociatioit, 
recently  held  in  this  city,  touched  at  the  North  Manitou  Island. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  party,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  some  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  learn  of  your  woiic  of  fiiith  and  love  among  the  children  of  the 
island. 

What  we  saw  and  heard  deeply  impressed  us  with  respect  and  love  for  the 
character  of  one  who,  under  great  embarrassment  and  self-sacrifice,  has  isolated 
herself  from  lored  friends  and  associations,  and  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
her  mind  to  the  instruction,  mental  culture,  and  educational  training  of  the 
young. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  honor  you  for  your  devotion  to  a  noble  w6rk,  and  to 
show  oar  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the  party,  with  great  cheer- 
Ihlness  and  unanimity,  raised  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  an 
American  gold  watch,  to  present  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard  and 
respect  they  have  for  you  and  the  cause  in  which  you  are  succenfaJly  laborinc^ 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  with  assurance  of 
sympathy,  love,  and  prayer,  for  you  and  your  pupils. 

With  great  respect,  we  are  most  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  BuLELBT,  Chairman  of  the  Gommittee. 
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^OBXH  MAViTon  Island^  Auffust  26,  1863. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Bolklbt, — 

Kind  Sir: — I  was  very  much  surprised  on  the  16th  instant  by  receiving  from 
you  a  letter  expressing  kind  feeling  toward  me;  also  a  more  substantial  token 
of  esteem — a  gold  watch — the  gift  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
visited  my  school 

The  mag^tude  of  the  gift  and  the  kind  expressions  contained  in  your  com- 
munication have  almost  made  me  dumb  until  the  present  moment;  but  I  must 
tiy  and  make  some  acknowledgment  for  your  kindness.  And  first,  permit  me 
to  say,  you  greatly  over-estimate  my  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  instruct  the  young,  and  see  them  improve,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically ;  and  what  gives  me  so  much  satisfiiction  can  not  be  considered  ft 
great  hardship. 

However,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your  gift,  as  it  is  an  evidence  of 
your  interest  in  popular  instruction  and  education,  the  means  by  which  our 
liberties  must  be  perpetuated.  I  shall  ever  keep  it  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at 
it  shall  think  of  the  donors,  the  occasion  or  the  gift,  and  the  sympathy 
and  generous  feelings  which  prompted  you  and  your  associates  to  so<^ 
liberality. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  I  can  still  have  your  sympathy  and  advice;  and 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  a  subject  in  which  we  all  foel  so  deep  an  interest 

Very  respectAilly  youra, 

AjrasLTOA  M.  Buss. 
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YL   OBJECT  TEACHINQ. 

BT  ■.  A.  SHXUMW,  OaWBOO^  V.  T. 

^  opening  the  discussion  on  this  occasion,  on  what  is  sometimea 
tcchnicallj  called  "  Object  Teaching,"  I  propose  first  very  briefly  to 
state  the  principles  upon  which  the  methods  thoA  indicated  are 
based.  Secondly  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
▼ay  of  the  progress  of  these  reformed  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  way  of  removing  them ;  and  lastly  consider  the  true  aim  and 
lunit  of  these  methods  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  early 
iwuHies  of  childhood. 

We  assume  first  that  education  should  embrace  the  united,  har. 

monious  development  of  the  whole  heing^  the  morale  the  physical^ 

tnd  the  intellectual ;  and  that  no  one  of  these  should  be  urged  for- 

wd  to  the  neglect  or  at  the  expense  of  the  other.     We  likewise 

usQme  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 

uculties,  and  also  of  appliances  for  their  development,  a  knowledge 

of  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  education  ;  that  the 

perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  and  most  strongly  developed  and 

^pon  them  are  based  all  future  acquirements ;  that  just  in  ppopor- 

^on  as  they  are  quick  and  accurate  in  receiving  impressions,  will 

^1  the  future  processes  of  education  and  outgrowing  attainments 

^  easy  and  rapid,  and  ever  prove  unfailing  sources  of  delight ;  and 

'^CQce  they  should  be  the  first  to  receive  distinctive  and  special  cul- 

^re.    To  this  we  may  add  that  childhood  has  certain  marked  and 

Qistinctive  characteristics  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 

0^  dealings  with  children.     Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 

^^  activity,  love  of  sympathy,  and  a  desire*  for  constant  variety. 

^  Q  the  natural  order  of  subjects  we  recognize  as  first,  mathematics, 

joclu^ijjg  a  consideration  of  form,  size,  and  number ;  second,  physics, 

'^eluding  objects  in  nature,  their  sensible  qualities  and  properties, 

^  third,  language,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading 

*^^  «»pelling. 

^     We  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  very  first  steps 

Y^U  natural  order,  upon  which  must  be  based  all  successful  edu* 

^^^lonal  efforts ;  for  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  paper  reminds 
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na  of  the  neceaut^  of  confining  oonelves  cloaely  to  the  point  under 
diuossion. 

It  wonld  be  not » little  interesting  to  tmce  the  nataral  relation 
of  these  two  orders  throoghoat  ■  complete  edDC»tioD«l  coarse,  nor 
would  it  be  entirely  foreign  to  oaf  subject;  but  this  would  lead  us 
into  too  broad  a  field  of  investigation,  and  be  liable  to  divert  the 
discussion  from  the  point  particularly  before  us.  We  will  not  stop 
now  to  consider  in  detul  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  faculties,  bnt  will  advert  bo  them  aUxr  consider^ 
ing  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  moat  successful  progress  of  these  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  And  in  this  connection  we  remark  first,  that  the  very 
title  by  which  these  methods  are  popularly  designated  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "Object  Teaching"  is, 
to  a  certiun  extent,  snggestive  of  the  real  character  of  these  eaHy 
processes,  in  that  we  are  continually  dealing  with  tangible  objects 
and  illustrationB,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  talcen  in  a  too  limited  sense. 
Instead  of  embracing  a  large  Dumber  of  subjects,  and  covering  the 
entire  field  of  the  early  culture  of  the  faculties,  many  have  tahen  it 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  miscellaneous  lessons  on  objects.  Ihese 
lessons  often  clumsily  given  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
correct  principles,  and  who  therefore  continually  violate  them,  have 
led  many  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  and  thus  in  certiun  quarters 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Again,  book  speculators  are  cbntinnally  making  use  of  the  term 
as  a  catch  word,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  wares;  thus 
imposing  upon  the  uninitiated,  and  bringing  into  discredit  methods 
of  which  these  hooka  are  the  farthest  possible  from  being  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  way  old  books  have  received  new  title  pt^!;es, 
and  new  books  with  old  methods  have  been  christened  with  tite 
catch  word,  "  Object  Lessons,"  or  "  On  the  Object  Plan ; "  and  what 
is  lamentable,  multitudes  know  not  the  difference  between  the  name 
and  the  thij^.  Id  this  way  much  mischief  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  yet  to  be  eiperienced. 

Realizing  these  objections,  some  have  proposed  to  change  the 
name,  substituting  a  term  more  comprehensive  and  less  liable  to 
objection.  But  this  change  of  names  will  only  subject  publisher) 
to  an  additional  expense  of  new  title  pages,  and  will  not  wholly  ob- 
viate the  evils  referred  to.  Our  plan  would  be  to  drop  all  specific 
names,  and  speak  of  all  improved,  natural  or  philosophical  methods 
of  teaching  as  such,  and  let  the  great  effort  be  to  infuse  right  prin 
ciples  into  the  minds  of  teachers,  to  lead  them  to  study  the  mental 
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rnonl  and  phyftica]  eonititation  of  children,  and  the  best  method 
of  bringing  this  treble  natare  oat  in  harmonioot  development  In 
this  lies  oar  only  hope  of  any  sabstantial  improvement  in  edacA- 
tioDil  pToceeeea. 

Tills  leads  me  to  consider  secondly,  as  a  serions  obstacle  lying  in 
tke  waf  of  the  proposed  reformation,  the  ignorance  of  teachers 
upon  the  points  jnat  referred  to,  and  their  disposition  to  study 
9itthods  nther  than  principles.  Now,  any  proper  system  of  edaca- 
tion  mmt  be  based  npon  philosophical  principles,  upon  a  knewt 
edge  of  the  nataral  oinler  of  develc^ment  of  the  being  to  be  edor 
nted,  in  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  constitation,  and  ihi% 
^onesponding  appliances  for  promoting  snch  growth ;  and  no  one 
ctQ  hope  for  saooess  who  does  not  clearly  comprehend  these  prin* 
opkfl.  The  first  effort  then  on  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  to 
iMj  pnneipUi^  and  then  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  coarse  now  being  pursaed  in  this  country.  Teachers 
tre  endeavoring  to  imitate  models  from  books,  rather  than  making 
themselves  first  familiar  vrith  the-  principles  upon  which  these 
o^ods  are  based,  and  then  uiing  these  models  as  aids  in  applying 
^m.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  Training  Schools  for  the  profeanonal  education  of 
teachers.  Not  schools  in  which  the  branches  are  taught,  but  where 
tiie  whole  aim  and  effort  shall  be  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  applying  it  In  these 
schools  should  be  exhibited  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art  of 
t^hing.  There  should  also  be  schools  of  practice  where  the  stu- 
dents shall  have  abundant  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction 
^y  receive,  and  the  methods  they  observe. 

^0  would  think  of  employing  a  man  who  never  had  any  prac- 
tice in  carpentry  to  build  the  house  he  designed  as  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  and  his  children,  although  ho  might  be  perfectly 
Miliar  with  all  the  books  ever  written  on  this  subject  f  We  re- 
^^ire  that  our  mechanics  have  not  only  the  rules  of  their  trades, 
b^t  the  practice  also,  before  we  presume  to  employ  them,  and  this 
^  even  in  the  more  unimportant  arts.  They  must  serve  an  ap- 
P^nticeship — a  term  that  implies  years  of  careful  observation,  study 
•"^  practice. 

^^y  must  not  only  become  familiar  with  all  the  tools  used  in 
^^ir  trade,  and  the  exact  use  to  be  made  of  each,  but  they  must 
^^  become  skilled  in  using  them.  And  not  only  must  the  appren- 
^^  faiow  his  tools,  and  know  how  to  use  them,  before  he  is  en- 
^stod  with  any  ynportant  work  away  from  the  eye  of  his  master, 
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e  a  thoroagh  «nd  exact  knowledge  of  the  cbtnc- 
on  of  the  materiali  lued  in  hie  art ;  their  ttrength, 
itidity,  that  he  may  know  how  always  to  adapt 
place  they  are  to  occapy.  Without  tbii  kaowl- 
witfa  a  wrong  tool,  or  the  wrong  um  of  the  right 
beavy  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  or  the  artist  with  a 
r  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  pencil,  may  ruin  bis  snb- 
knic  by  the  omission  of  a  single  brace,  or  the  nie 
T,  or  one  composed  of  weak,  perishable  material, 
together  of  materials  composed  of  different  pow- 
and  eipaosion,  may  ruin  hii  edifice  and  endanger 
ich  valuable  property.     In  view  of  these  facts  we 

0  the  importance  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in 
irts  and  trades.  In  the  profesatons  too,  in  law, 
,  a  special  profesuonal  education  is  deemed  indis- 

intelligent  person  would  employ  a  quack  to  tam- 

1  life  or  the  lives  and  health  of  his  family,  or 
'olfing  large  intercsta  in  the  bauds  of  an  unread 
ryert  Who  would  eutmst  the  amputation  of  a 
I  of  one  not  conversant  with  the  anatomy  of  the 

unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife  I  If  then  so 
is  attached  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  vari- 
men  of  other  professions,  for  their  work,  (aed  no 
its  importance  is  overestimated,)  what  shall  be 
dness  and  folly  of  employing  both  ignnraal  and 
'  form  and  fashion  this  noblest  of  all  Qod's  ciea> 
Lai  mind !  Is  it  that  the  miud  is  lest  intricate,  or 
I  than  the  body,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
iltivalion  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained !  This 
be  the  reason.  The  one  is  like  the  grass  that 
e  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is  cut  down,  while 
>rtal  and  is  freighted  with  interests  of  the  most 
i^r — interests  linked  with  the  destinies  of  mao- 
for  eternity.  The  human  mind  is  composed  of 
It  subtle  and  complicated,  yet  capable  of  being 
1  aaMgned  its  appropriate  place  and  function,  at 
method  of  its  evolution.  These  faculties  do  not, 
pvw  by  accretion,  but  by  their  natural  use ;  and 
r  exercise,  or  a  neglect  of  the  proper  use  at  the 
^ke  prejndicial ;  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  un- 
[}f  developing  these  faculties  until  he  knows  some- 
,1  character,  their  functions,  t^e  order  in  which 
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tbey  manifest  thenuelves,  and  the  appliances  best  calculated  to 
develop  them  and  give  them  strength. 

No  mistakea  can  be  made  here  Uiat  are  not  serious  in  their  char- 
acter. As  is  a  too  heavy  blow  from  the  mallet,  or  a  ¥^ng  use  of 
the  pencil,  or  the  use  of  the  wrong  material  to  the  statue,  the  paliit* 
ing  or  the  edifice,  so  a  mistake  made  here,  an  undue  strain  of  a 
fitcnlty  yet  weak,  and  but  ikintly  developed,  or  the  neglect  of  those 
still  in  M  and  active  vigor,  if  not  fatal  in  its  consequences,  is  due 
only  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  injuries 
inflicted 

A  common  error  committed  in  Ohject  Teaching  is  in  converting 
exercises  that  should  be  strictly  for  development,  into  instruction 
in  abstract  science.  Now  the  aim  of  all  these  early  lessons  should 
be  to  qoicken  the  perceptions,  and  give  them  accuracy,  awaken 
tboDght  and  cultivate  language.  To  this  end  the  senses  must  bd 
exercised  on  the  sensible  qualities  and  properties  of  objects;  and 
when  the  consideration  of  these  objects  goes  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses,  then  of  course,  the  exercise  ceases  to  be  a  development 
exercise,  and  becomes  either  an  exercise  of  the  memory  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  faculties.  All  these  early  lessons  then  should  be  con- 
fined to  objects,  their  parts,  qualities  and  properties  that  come 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  of  the  children,  and  no  gen- 
eralizations should  include  any  thing  more  than  such  objects  and 
their  qualities.  Definitions  should  in  no  case  go  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  the  actual  perceptions  of  the  children.  These  points 
vc  regard  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, we  will  be  a  little  more  definite,  and  indicate  just  where  we 
would  begin,  and  how  far  we  would  go  in  carrying  out  the  leading  ex- 
ercises employed.  In  the  theory  we  have  presented,  these  should 
consist  of  lessons  on  Form,  Size  and  Number  as  belonging  to  math- 
ematics; of  lessons  on  Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  Color,  and  Place  or 
Geography,  as  belonging  to  Natural  History,  and  lessons  on  lan- 
S^isge,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading  and  spelling. 

And  here  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  presenting  my  views  on 
these  points  in  nearly  the  words  of  a  report  on  this  subject  present- 
ed last  week  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers* Association.  In  lessons  in  number  the  children  should  be  held 
long  and  closely  to  the  simple  combination  of  objects,  and  hence 
iQQst  be  confined  to  numbers  that  come  fairly  within  the  range  of 
the  perceptions. 

^e  lessons  on  Form  should  be  confined  to  the  observation  and 
description  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  common  forms  in  na^ 
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tare.  Here  we  mast  gaard  agtinst  abstractions ;  the  mere  memo- 
rizing of  definitions  that  go  bejqpd  the  observations  of  the  children. 
As  we  have  already  said,  definitions  should  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  descriptions,  a  remark  that  applies  equally  to  all  kindred  sab- 
jects  of  instmction.  The  lessons  on  Sice  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  the  actoal  measurement  of  various  objects  and  distances,  and 
•the  simple  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained. 

In  lessons  in  Color,  the  children  may  be  led  to  observe,  discrimi- 
nate and  name  the  leading  colors  and  their  tints  and  shades,  and 
apply  ^em  to  the  description  of  objects  in  nature.  This  will  add 
largely  to  their  stock  of  language,  and  greatly  aid  them  in  their 
future  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  just  here,  that  the  deficiency 
in  terms  to  express  in  our  language  distinctions  in  color  is  one  that 
is  deeply  felt,  and  any  effort  at  improvement  in  this  direction  should 
receive  our  hearty  encouragement  Beyond  this  the  children  may 
be  indulged  in  mixing  colors,  to  observe  how  the  various  colors  are 
produced  from  the  primaries,  and  finally  their  intuitive  perceptions 
of  the  harmony  of  colors  may  be  called  out  Not  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  scientific  law  underlying  the  harmony 
of  colors,  but  they  simply  observe  that  "  certain-  colors  look  well 
together." 

In  lessons  on  Place  or  Elementary  Geography,  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
he  sees  in  his  daily  walks,  its  physical  and  industrial  features,  the 
various  grouping  and  relation  of  objects  to  each  other  and  himself^ 
as  a  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  what  lies  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  lessons  on  animals  and  plants  we  be- 
gin by  calling  attention  to  the  parts,  position,  and  finally,  uses  of 
parts.  At  the  next  step,  in  lessons  on  animals,  the  children  are  led 
to  consider  something  of  characteristics  and  habits,  and  finally  of 
adaptation  of  parts  to  habits.  The  children  are  continually  exer- 
cised in  close  and  accurate  observation,  by  means  of  specimens  or 
pictures,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  given  or  tangible  facts  and 
phenomena,  to  draw  conclusions,  thus  calling  forth  the,  as  yet, 
feeble  powers  of  reason.  In  some  of  these  later  lessons  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  considered,  is  also 
imparted.  All  these  lessons  are  given  on  the  more  familiar  quadra- 
peds  and  birds,  either  those  inhabiting  the  immediate  neighborhood^ 
or  of  which  they  have  been  miide  acquainted  by  information.  Some 
attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  order  in  which 
these  lessons  have  been  oresented,  grouping  together,  or  rather  giv- 
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iB^  m  taocMMion,  lesBons  Monging  to  the  same  elasa  or  order. 
HiQi  fiur,  however,  the  ehOdren  have  no  realising  sense  of  any  such 
dMgB.  After  having  gone  over  in  this  way  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing types  of  each  order  of  mammals,  they  are  led  to  associate 
in  ostaral  groups  or  orders  the  animals  that  have  constituted 
Ibe  rabjeets  of  these  lessons,  aided  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ae- 
^oiied  of  their  characteristic  parts  and  habits.  These  systematic 
ksflons,  however,  are  confined  to  mammals  and  birds,  as  being  more 
tHDifiar  to  the  children.  For  variety  an  occasional  lesson  may  be 
fiven  on  a  fii^  an  insect,  a  reptile,  or  a  shell,  th Ae  somewhat  famil- 
iar to  the  children,  bat  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  belonging 
tettiese  and  the  lower  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  fkt- 
ther  removed  from  the  child's  immediate  sphere  of  observation,  and 
liierefbre  the  basis  of  the  classification  is  less  apparent. 

In  "Lessons  on  Objects''  proper,  as  distinct  from  ^'Lessons  on 
Animals  and  Plants,"  the  first  lessons  should  be  on  objects  of  the 
most  fitmiHar  character,  and  for  a  long  time  their  attention  should 
enlj  be  called  to  the  simple  parts  and  their  position.  This  involves 
no  use  of  difficult  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  cultivatei^  observa- 
tion and  the  power  of  accurate  eiqpression.  At  the  next  step  some 
of  tbe  more  simple  and  common  qualities  are  added.  At  a  further 
itep  more  occult  qualities,  requiring  more  close  and  careful  observa- 
tion, and  such  as  are  brought  out  by  experiment,  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  adaptation  of  qualities,  mate- 
na]  or  structure,  to  use,  may  be  considered.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
B^)  some  information  in  regard  to  the  objects  considered  may  be 
^Qgbt  in,  as  also  a  simple  chusifieation  of  the  objects  and  qualities 
considered.  In  connection  with  all  these  lessons,  the  cultivation  of 
language  should  be  made  one  of  the  leading  points ;  commencing 
^ith  the  simplest  oral  expressions,  leading  on  to  written  reproduc- 
tions, and  finally  to  consecutive  narrative. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  language^  the  subject 
itext  in  order.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Pestalozzi,  that  *'  The 
Mtt  object  in  education  must  be  to  lead  a  child  to  observe  with 
^'^f^;  the  second,  to  express  vntk  correctness  the  result  of  his 
observations."  Again,  ^  ideas  first,  and  language  afterward." 
-^t  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  thought  and  speech, 
observation  and  expression,  there  can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt.  Who 
"**  not  observed  that  children  always  seek  a  name  for  every  new 
^^t^ject  of  discovery,  and  are  never  satisfied  until  they  receive  it! 
'*  ^  in  feet,  out  of  this  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  language  has 
P^^  np,  expanded  and  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
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ideas.  Bacon  lias  well  said,  *'  Men  believe  their  reaaon  to  be  lord 
over  their  words ;  bot  it  often  happens  too,  that  words  exercise  a 
reciprocal  and  reactionary  power  over  our  intellect  Words,  as  a 
Tartar's  bow,  shoot  back  npon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  jndgment" 

Again,  of  what  practical  advantage  would  be  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  observation,  without  a  corresponding  power  of  expression ! 
Ideas  unuttered  are  valueless  to  all  but  their  possessor,  but  well  ex- 
pressed, they  are  a  power  to  move  the  world.  like  the  ripple 
ptarte^  on  the  sun^e  of  the  placid  lake,  their  influence  is  felt  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  Ume.  Now  as  observation  is  cultivated  by  care- 
ful and  constant  use,  so  is  language  by  the  frequent  expression  of 
ideas.  But  how  is  the  child  to  acquire  this  power  of  language,  or 
what  is  the  process  and  order  of  this  acquisition  f  This  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  and  deserves  an  intelligent  answer.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  go  back  to  nature,  if  we  would  make  no 
mistakes.  Observe  then  the  child  in  his  first  utterances.  Bis  first 
efforts  at  speech  are  to  articulate  the  names  of  those  persons,  objects 
and  actions,  bearing  the  most  immediate  relation  to  his  desires  and 
necessities ;  the  names  of  pa  and  ma,  the  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
the  different  members  of  the  household,  and  familiar  objects  about 
him.     Next  in  order  come  action-words. 

>  Neither  name  nor  action-words  are  as  yet  qualified,  but  these 
quality  words  follow  slowly  along. 

The  third  step  is  reached  before  the  time  of  school  life  begins. 
However,  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  nursery  to  the  school- 
room, this  vocabulary  must  be  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  ideas.  Observing  then  the  order  already  indicated,  we 
.begin  with  the  names  of  objects,  the  wholes  and  their  parts.  Next 
come  the  names  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  proceed- 
ing, of  course,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  difiScult  But  is 
it  asked  to  what  extent  are  these  terms  to  be  given  t  We  answer 
most  unhesitatingly,  just  so  far  as  the  child  feels  the  necessity  for 
their  usSy  and  has  the  power  to  apply  them.  But  it  is  objected  that 
^'  The  use  of  words  can  not  be  long  kept  up  or  remembered  by  the 
children,  that  are  above  the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which 
they  move." 

We  can  say  with  that  assurance  that  springs  from  careful  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  they  are  governed  quite  as  much  in  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  consequently  in  their  fiuniliarity 
with  them,  by  the  necessity  they  experience  for  their  use  in  the  de- 
scription of  objects  about  them,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  per- 


eqitioiu,  as  by  the  language  of  the  home  cirde,  or  immediate  aaao- 
dftea.  To  thia  may  be  added  the  bd  that  for  five  hoan  in  the 
day,  and  five  days  in  the  week^  and  thia  for  Mvenl  sacceMive  yearii 
they  lire  in  the  atmoaphere  of  the  achool-room^  whera  these  terma 
are  ^ciment  hugoage,''  and  the  children  from  the  hombleat  homea 
readily  ineorpomto  them  into  their  own  dialect  Were  not  these 
faeitj  there  wookl  be  poor  encouragement  for  the  teacher  to  labor 
to  improre  the  diction,  mannera  or  morala  of  the  poorer  claaaea. 

The  aueeeaa  of  every  good  achool  located  in  anch  unfortunate 
■eighborhoodi  in  elevating  the  children  in  all  these  points,  is  sufll* 
cisnt  to  Bubatantaate  thia  position.  On  what  other  principle  can  we 
aeocnnt  for  the  elevation  of  successive  generations  and  races  of  meft 
above  their  immediate  ancestors!  And  how  else  can  we  accouni 
for  the  growth  of  language  I  We  muat  depend  upon  the  school  to 
exert  a  refining,  civilizing  influence,  and  that  too  above  and  beyond 
the  immediate  **  circle  in  which  they  move."  Now  in  the  language 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  terms  descrip* 
tire  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects.  How  and  where  is  this 
defect  to  be  remedied  f  We  answer  emphatically,  by  the  eulHvaiicm 
^  hnffuage  im  tke  9ehooU.  We  have  already  stated  that  language 
aa  the  expression  of  ideas,  bears  an  important  relation  to  their  de- 
velopment and  growth,  and  therefore  that  the  two  should  be  carried 
en  contemporaneously.  We  should,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  exercises  in  developing  ideas,  give  the  terms  expressive  of  those 
ideas,  slways  using,  however,  those  tenns  which  are  most  simple, 
and  at  the  aame  time  expressive  of  the  perceptions  to  be  indicated* 
hi  all  these  exercises  reference  should  be  had  to  the  mental  statue 
of  the  children ;  never  giving  any  more  than  can  be  readily  com- 
prehended and  Impropriated.  In  these  and  all  other  school  exer- 
ciaea,  the  answers  of  the  chUdren  should  be  incorporated  into  full 
ttkd  complete  expressions.  As  |hey  advance  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  reproducing  their  object  lessons  on  their  slates.  This  should 
alwaya  be  encouraged,  and  should  become  a  daily  and  r^pilar  exer- 
eue.  Where  this  course  is  pursued  the  children  will  early  acquire 
the  power  of  eaay  and  elegant  diction,  and  readiness  in  composition. 

The  aabject  of  reading  is  one  surrounded  with  many  difficultiea. 
Iliefle,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  so  divide  and  classify  as 
to  present  but  one  diflBculty  at  a  time,  and  make  the  successive 
■teps  easy  and  pleasurable  to  the  child.  The  difficulties  that  meet 
the  yoaog  learner  at  the  very  threshold,  are  the  number  of  differ- 
ent  Bounds  represented  by  the  same  character,  the  number  of  differ- 
ent characters  representing  the  same  sound,  the  representation  of  the 


MUM  KHiiul  tometimM  by  one  clunater  and  MUtfiiiiM  hj  iBoUtar, 
•nd  ■omctinw  bj  k  oombmatioo  of  oharaoten,  mnd  the  fireqnenfe 
nu  of  Blent  Iett«i*.  To  obviaU  theM  difflcnltiM  hs  ihoald  net  for 
a  long  time  be  otmfiiMd  with  more  tboo  a  lii^e  foiin  to  a  ub(^ 
•oond.  'Witit  twestj-tbree  ohanctera  and  the  ande  mmber  oC 
■onnds  a  large  amount  of  reading  tiattar,  eoMlatiiig  of  ea*;  aimple 
worda,  may  b«  givem.  It  is  better  to  eoiiiia^Me  with  the  mall  forma 
of  the  letten,  ai  titey  are  bettor  adapted  for  gieneial  ue.  When 
the  children  beeema  fiumliBr  witii  theae,  ^a.  ci^tala  maj  1m  intro- 
duced. Gfadsdlj  new  Bonnda  may  be  brMght  b,  and  with  theu 
new  wotds.  A  few  worda  may  be  learned  aa  <totda,  to  enable  us  to 
fU  up  the  reading  matter.  In  connection  with  the  Objeet  Leee<»B, 
alao,  new  worda  are  being  continady  learned.  By  tUa  proceaa,  in 
which  the  ehildren  are  able  to  help  tiienuelvea  at  every  atep  of  their 
ftognm,  they  erer  find  fmk  delimit  By  a  ma^  plan  of  elaaaifr 
eation,  in  which  worda  of  lik»  anomalies  am  bronght  together,  and 
which  the  children  at  flrat  dictate  themaelrea,  the  woilc  of  apelling 
ia  made  one  of  the  moat  pleaaing,  and  animated  exeraiaat  in  th»  achool- 
toom,  Ileae  worda  are  bo^  apelled  orally  and  written  npcw  tb* 
alate.  TUm  plan  we  hare  anggested,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
only  to  give  the  mereat  ontlinei  we  have  fonnd  a  very  rapid  and 
Aorongh  one  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  apel^  and  in  it«  da- 
taila  atrictly  Peataiouian. 

We  have  thna  briefly  aUnded  to  a  fow  of  the  leading  exerciaee, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  ahonid  be  wnployed  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  early  fiKnltiea  of  ebildhood,.  that  our  poution  may  be 
definitely  nndersteod,  and  for  the  reaaonthatwe  belierelhem  liable  to 
mnchabiue. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 

fO   TBM  VXUTABT   AOADSKT   AT   WS8T   POQIT. 


■ZPULVATOBT  XOTB. 

Tax  foUowing  note  to  the  Secvetaiy  of  the  Natiohai*  TiAOEiBe' 
Anocunov,  will  explain  the  fom  in  which  the  author's  extempore 
latere,  at  ChicagD^  iq[»pearf  in  the  printed  Proceedinga  of  that 

meeting. 

"I&  rwpoiue  to  y6ar  note,  commmticating  the  Reflolntion  of  the  National 

IWhen'  Anooiation,  reqneatixig  me  to  reduea  to  writing  the  seTeial  propail- 

^^  advocated  by  me  aa  conditieoa  for  adauaum  to  oar  National  KiKtaiy 

^^ofA^  that  Miy  nu^  be  entered  in  the  Joiinial  of  the  Prooeedinga^  and  alae 

7<w  request  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Printings  for  a  copy  of  my  AddroM 

£v publication  with  the  other  Lectures,  t  reply:  Since  addressing  the  Aasoda- 

^OQ  tt  Chicago,  I  haye  improved  every  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  same  topics^ 

^  oo&Tersation,  and  public  gatheringa^  aa  rital  to  the  popniarity  and  weU  being 

of  tile  Academy,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  miUtary  aerviooi  and  tiie 

^^^^^^^atioBal  intereata  of  the  ooantiy.    Not  haying  preserved  the  few  memoranda 

^  vhich  I  spoke,  it  la  impoaaible  now  to  reproduce  the  address  delivered  at 

^'^^t  as  distinct  Arom  other  utterances  on  the  subject    The  substance,  how- 

^^r,  of  ^2t  and  other  addresses  by  me,  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the 

^port  of  the  Visitors,  invited  by  the  Secretaiy  of  War  to  attend  the  Anneal 

^^'^mation  of  the  Cadet  Coipa  at  Weat  Point,  in  June  1068,  devoted  to  iUa 

"'^jact,  tnd  in  which  it  waa  made  my  duty  te  embody  the  general  eonoluakiaa 

^  ^  Board.    That  portion  of  the  Beport  haa  been  printed  by  me^  with  the 

|^"'^''^a«ioa  of  the  Secretary,  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  Congress,  in  the 

'^"lerieafi  Journal  of  EducaUori'^    If  you  wish,  under  these  circumstances  to 

^Ude  this  document  as  containing  the  substance  of  my  address,  in  your  pub- 

^^  Proceedhigs,  I  will  Aimlsh  printed  copies  of  the  same,  without  chaige  to 

/^/^^sociaAion,  and'wfll  indode  aome  additional  Tables,  and  an  extract  from  a 

77^  QifCk>LThayar,  under  whose  adminiatrationaa  Superintendent  theMitttaiy 

^^^^^^Hay  at  Weat  Point  took  ita  diatinctive  ofaaractei^  and  whp  has  bee9  from 

J^^ii  an  advocate  of  admission  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  merit  of  the 

^^«tes  ascertained  by  open  competitive  ^examination.    There  is  no  higher 

^^rity  on  this  subject  than  Col  Sylvanus  Thayer,  and  if  the  teachers  of  the 

^^^^>^  continue  to  agitate  tfail  matter,  tiiey  will  witness  the  change,  aiid  Ibel 

^  ^^^eoce  in  themselvaaand  their  pepUa^  aa  weH  aa  in  the  increaNd  effloieiipf 

•**•  aaOitaiy  — ^--^ " 


I  MUTAKT  ACADDtT  AT  WBST  POINT. 

ADMUBiofl  or  OADm. 
[n  concluding  the  report  of  their  iospecUon  of  this,  the  only  ii»- 
nal  militaiy  icbool,  to  whiob  the  country  naturally  looks  for  th« 
i;anua(Ioa  and  commaad  of  her  armiee,  and  the  coDitmcdon  of 
r  works  of  defense,  the  Vwtora  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
luderation  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
ion  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
dets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
sertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointmenta. 
I  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
tiding*  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  foithfnl  the  teachers, 
leas  there  ii  a  constant  and  sufficient  Mipply  of  pupils  of  tiie  rif^t 
B,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  aa 
lirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
i  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

I.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  Unitei^States  Army 
one  cadet  for  each  CoDgresuonal  District  in  the  several  States, 
e  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
-ty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
s  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
is  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
ited,  the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
;hty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
mber  at  this  time  i*  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
kdnating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  number  alb^ther  in* 
equate  for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
esent  and  future  exigences  of  the  eervice,  while  the  expense  of 
ft  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
adent  that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
it  equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
■iatant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Coips  could  be  increased  to  four  hun- 
ed.  The  Visitors  are  onanimonsly  of  the  opinion  that  the  corpe 
onld  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
jied  at  this  maximum  at  alHimes,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
point  to  any  vacancy  which  may  renuun  unfilled  for  three  months 
'  reason  of  nulUfication,  secesuon,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  appointments  to  fill  and  muntain  the  Corps  at  this  maximum, 
D  be  selected  out  of  the  mauy  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
rve  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi 
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life  eumination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visiton  believe  that 
Bioety  oat  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
vhole  coarse  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  eqoal  that  now  reached  by 
the  fint  ten  of  each  class. 

3.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  i^[>pointment  of  cadelt 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1813, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  EDgineen,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  *'not  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.''    By 
legnlstions  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  sdmission  between  ei^teen  and  twenty-one  years.    The  four 
yean  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acqabition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
ikoQld  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  natarally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
I^e  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
^  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
nes  for  officen ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  leg^  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
o*n  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
^  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
^  pvesent  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
pUna  in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  membera 
<^f  the  asme  class.    With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
^  i^re  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  roost  solid  practical  educa- 
^<^&  ia  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
^teen  yean  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
'^^  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 
,^*  Hie  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
'^^on  to  the  Military  Academy,  arc  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
.    l^ikguflge  can  express — ^fiur  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
^^  of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.    Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
^^^tny  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
^^  professors,  in  the  lino  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
^Uong^and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
^  ^iiuplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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to  any  essmiiiation.  The  act  of  1613,  provide*  that 
ididato  pravionalj  to  faia  iq>poiittme&t,  afaall  be  well  <rerwd 
];,  writiog,  and  arithmetic,"  and  by  r^aUtioiis  of  the  de- 

the  knowledge  of  arithmetio  is  reetricted  to  only  a  portion 
:ienee.  There  were  special  reaeona  at  the  etart  for  thiu 
he  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimDm  age  of  ad- 
■at  flsed  at  fourteen  yeara,  and  the  Academy  wai  property 

military  school,  like  all  cadet  echoola  in  Enrope  at  that 
t  that  date,  sciMice  entered  &i  le**  than  now  into  the  art 
I  applied  to  the  meant  aad  raedes  of  attack  aa  well  as  of 

BesideMi  Uie  opportnnitiea  of  even  elementary  inatmction 
1  fkr  leM  widely  or  equally  diitributed  throng  all  the 
tn  now,  when  the  general  goremmeHt  has  act  apart  over 
ion  acres  of  the  beat  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  tn  all 
Jtates,  and  nearly  every  State  legi^ature  has  snbjected^the 
iperty  of  their  several  oommnnities  to  taxation  for  the  snp- 
pnblie  inatmction.  '  Now  that  the  reqniremeat  as  to 
een  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  uiteenth  year, 
le  voluntary  action  of  partJes  having  the  nomination,  or 
le  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  loe  no  reason 
ichool  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
ihould  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  do- 
if  any  candidate  b  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
,  which  constitutes  a  good  En^ish  education,  and  which 

the  um  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
artiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
i  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fizin|f  the 
of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
y  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  flrat  year 
cademy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
mguage.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  langoage 
lastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
nd  literatore  which  it  embodies,  or  ita  nses  in  oonversft- 
ffidsl  duty,  c^led  for  by  the  exigeooes  of  our  foreign  rel»- 
\b  in  peace  and  war,  ita  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
fe  OS  possible,  while  the  orguM  of  ^>eech  are  flexible,  and 
natical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
lily  Bnrmonnted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  esamina- 
have  wttneased  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attainr 
tde  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
1  the  study  of  modern  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
Msure  of  o^er  studies,  ever  attiun  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
3  able  to  use  it  as  aa  instrument  of  written  or  i"Hiken  com- 
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mimicttioii,  or  make  ito  treuores  of  adeiMe  tad  literature  a  famil- 
iar posMflsioii* 

Whaterer  may  be  thought  of  the  dieeipHnary  and  practical  ndoe 
of  eaiiier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modern  langoaget^to 
thoee,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  ahnost  exclnsively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematieSy  there  can  be  no  donbl 
that  yomig  men  who  hare  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  detire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  langnage,  habits,  and  attunroents  that  inteUectuaV  moral,  and 
esthelical  culture,  whidi  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect* 

m  and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 

mskiDg  if>pointments  to  the  Cadet  Gorps^  the  number  of  candidates 

aominated  and  provimonally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 

West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examinataon,  or  who  friil  to  pass 

e?ei  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 

ptnages  of  fiuniliar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen^ 

tenoee  from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 

nrtM»8  of  tbe  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic,— or  being 

fitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  req>ectable  standing  for 

^"f^  year,  ahhougb  the  studies  of  the  fot  year  belong  to  a  general, 

^  Aot  a  military  education, — or  by  a  ^  special  providence,''  manage 

j^  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  die* 

gracefblly  large.    The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mae* 

^f  and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi-> 

taoQs  of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 

^^^"teetion ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 

"^  could  not  resuH  in  so  few  prises^  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 

^kaikM  SB  have  been  rsaliied  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 

^^^^^9$rj  absence  of  aU  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 

^  appointing  power,  on  the  reeommendation,  or  nomination  dT 

.^^  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 

'P^^'^ble  for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named* 

'Vom  official  taMes  prepared  frxmi  the  records  of  tlM  Academy,* 
^^pean  tiiat  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  an  appointed 
™  ^^^eeeaaive  periods  of  ten  yean,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Tears,  from  1809  to  1811, 0.606 

u  u  a     2613  to  1821, 0.986 

*«  "  **     1892  to  1831, 0.d17 

«  "  "     1882  to  1841, 0.472 

«*  «*  "     1842  to  1861, 0.610 

«  "  "     1869  to  1861, 0.693 

^  8m  BorntoQ**  »  Btaloiy  of  MiUtw/  Aettdtnj  tX  WmI  PoIaI,"  p.  8». 
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From  official  retnnu  ftiraUlied  hy  the  Snperiateiidflnt,  a  portton 
of  which  are  hereto  Appended,  (B.  C.)  it  sppeAre  that  oat  of  4819 
who  hare  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (indading  two 
hnndrad  now  membera,)  only  3080  were  able  to  gradtutte,  and  of 
those  who  (ailed,  (3898,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  stodies  which  in  almost 
ever?  nulitary  aad  Kieatifio  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Oat  of  the  whole  namber  r^ularly  nominated,  recom- 
mended,  and  proniionADy  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  ftuled  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  er  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  pn^rtion  would  be  increased  by  the  namber  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciouuiess  of  tiieir  anfitaesa  fot 
a  poutioa  to  which  ambitious  aad  inflaential  friends  had  promoted 
them.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  18S1  to  1682,  more 
than  one-third  &iled  daring  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  namber  admitted  i*  46  per  cent  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  G4  per  cent. 

The  Viutors  are  ananimously  of  opinion  (hat  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  oiganiistian  and  command 
ef  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  ou  which  the  honpr  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
tiie  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  /irii  tUp  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
neer service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  (rf  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary training  provided  by  the  govermaent  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  r^ulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qnalifica- 
tions  above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declarstion 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  tlie  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  agunet  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tie,  and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  decla^ation^  public  eiamins- 
tion  should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  each  times  and  places  as  the 
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kwshoQld  prescribe,  by  sach  penons  and  under  sach  regQlations  at 
the  Department  shall  be  authoriced  to  appoint;  and  the  results  of 
nch  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe* 
ofied  by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  appKcanta  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  From  this 
iDorit  roll,  revised  fivm  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
nsminerBb 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
idTocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
sdvancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
wrrice  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec- 
tion bj  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  publii!  examination,  or  of  care- 
fiil  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  iflipartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
Iftv  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates^ 
bss  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  i^ongressional  Districts. 
Not  a  csdet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
«ver  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibiJity  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
">f  its  most  eminent  and  useinl  officers. 

To  the  objection  that   selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation, wUl  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expeuM  which 
^  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  .md  indi- 
f^%  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incoiDp^^Ql^  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
^'^ued  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
"^^  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
ll^ocattng  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present. 
o»  t^o  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
'^  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
Y^^>  &  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
^^  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
^  filling  their  phices  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub- 
^^i»g  better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
^  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
^it&ction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
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Tlie  objection,  that  the  mode  of  maldiig  all  appointmeflits  by  open 
eompetitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  Preaident^  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritoriooa 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genioa-— is  more 
plausible  than  real  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
«  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
^pointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compclfltion.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  th« 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
justice or  neglect  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint- 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
tnuning,  for  which  the  great  object^  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections,  that,  in  these  examinations,  'Uhe  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  *'  which  must  be  bom  and  not  made," 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  precocious  firom  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
fisculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  most 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  cha^ 
acter,  ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  &r  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  thi|4i  on  this  basis  of  char 
luster,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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edacatlon  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  eoarage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
eonunsnd.  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an^  hour  will  be  found  the 
iraitage  of  all  his  premua  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — ^Hhat  a  competitiTe  examination  must  always  re* 

inlt  in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca* 

pidty  of  the  competmg  candidates;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 

for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 

exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development,''— we  reply, 

that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 

■ad  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 

eo&ducted.    The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 

it  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili* 

gence,  but  for  '^  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 

■P^cial  purposes  of  thu  Academy.    The  examination  will  be  poorly 

conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differentiy  than  elsewhere, 

if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 

^'^^CTtain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 

"^  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train- 

^9  but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 

^  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 

contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 

^  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 

*B  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 

ute  successful  engineer.    Composed  as  every  Examination  CommiBp 

aon  ixiigiit  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 

'^'^y,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 

^^  oflSoer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one'  or  more  experts  in 

^^cational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 

nuud,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 

V^noe  and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  cai»- 

<^«<iatea. 

^o  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation^ 
^^  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  '*  cram  for  the  occasion," 
^^  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
^mid  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec- 

^^ )  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
y^  ^Urfiuse,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughdiare  of  interrogation  requir- 
^%  precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
*^P^rficial  and  undigested  character. 

^o  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 

*^^^d  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — ^making 
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their  first  yemr'a  connection  with  the  ackdemy  a  farther  teat  of  capac- 
ity, preparation,  and  aptitade  for  a  military  career.  No  paina  and  no 
expeDse  shoold  he  apared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  aer- 
vice,  incompetent,  indifferent,  and  nnteacfaable  cadeta  and  officers; 
anch  men  are  "cnmberera  of  the  groaDd,"  and  no  inflnence  and 
inertia  ahoald  be  potent  enongli  to  reaiat  the  tneTitable  worldog  of 
the  principle  of  open  competiljon,  applied  at  frequent  intervala,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  anch  cadeta  and  officera. 

The  bet  that  such  a  public  examination  ia  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  proapectjve  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prixea 
which  await  snccese,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  comers  and  poor  fiunilies  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  ia  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy, 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  pubUc  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arte  already  eatablished,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  ol  Coogreas,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  aame  influences  by  which  the  "  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  inatroc- 
tion  and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  cluma  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  eiam- 
inen,  make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persiatence  felt  The  resnlt 
will  be  the  aame  in  this  instjtudon,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  aa  to  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, rel^oua  and  political  affinitiea  will  be  represented, — provi- 
ded the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
riuce  it  was  inaugurated  by  Comot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  aa  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative  ability,  central  and  local  t  Where  are  abler  or  better  tnined 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found !  Where  doea  "  well  inatruct- 
ed  mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
fiivor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  nnfnended,  find  euch  apeedy  and  sure  recognition  t 
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The  experience  of  Engl«nd  in  the  trial  of  the  two  pnnciples  of 
pitioDage  and  competitive  examination  for  admiuion,  not  only  to 
Ae  military  and  naval  tchoolsy  bat  to  the  East  India  and  the  dvil 
aenrice  geneimlly,  ia  inktraotiye»  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  sre  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  laige  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion,  by  patronage  and 
poichase,)— admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretaiy  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1665, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop* 
ment  of  a  boy*B  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
amoi^  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
throogh  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
qwcified  by  law; — ^that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation;— that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Aesdemy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  aVay  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — ^that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
offieeiB  without  laige  and  trained  capacity  for  conunand,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
foorteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Aesdemy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad* 
mittion  to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  waa 
^^plied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her> 
lelf  engaged. 

Subjects,  Ume,  ^pd  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
lenae,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
vere  aa  follows : — ^In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 

to  the   Royal    Military  Academy,  candidates    from   all    classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants,  attorneys,  ckrgjnxeii, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successfhl  competi- 
tors, every  class  was  re[lresented.  Among  the  number  wss  the 
son  ai  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  eari,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Minister-^the  gradnates  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Pnblic 
Schools.  The  most  saccessfbl  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  fbnnd  to  be  the  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Cat  of  679  snc- 
eessfnl  candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 854  and  1 857, 450  were  over 
eighteen  years.  Bnt  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  tnental  ability,  the  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom- 
petency. On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chad  wick,  in  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862, 
says : — 

^Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  yean  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  there 
were  fifty,  who  were  aiier  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in^ 
capacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the  ^rti' 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competitiott 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  fbr  incapacity.  More- 
over, the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  hss 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  be  considers 
that  the  present  average  quidity  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  aversge 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi'^ 
dently  predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  thai' 
the  average  phyucal  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  advanced  befond  the  average  ^f  iheir  predecessors.'* 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com- 
petition, on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  avenge 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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the  eonne  of  inslniction.  lo  tbia,  tbe  only  Mfe  wsy,  they  aoWecl 
th6  proUem  which  hu  tortorsd  the  ingentiily  of  the  friend*  of  oor 
Academy—^  crowding  new  ttsdies  aeknowledged  to  be  deainbl* 
If  notiodi^Mnaable,  into  a  oonrM  elieady  too -crowded  for  cadete 
10  nneqnally,  and,  many  of  thena^  to  impeifeotly  pyepared  lor  the 
eonne  at  it  IB. 

Another  lesnltoC  iaunenae  inapoitaaoeto  the  edieational  intov- 
eits  of  Groat  Bntain  haa  followed  the  introdoetien  of  these  open 
(»mpetitive  ezaminatione  for  appoiatmente  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
8clioo]%  to  the  East  India  •erviee,.ae  well  at  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  elsrkthips  in  the  War,  Admindty,  Ofdaaace  and  Home 
DcpaitmeDtt  of  the  goTerttBi6iit>-r*«  atininlnt  of  the  moti  heeUhj 
lad  powerfel  hind|  worth  mote  than  nii|liont  of  peenniary  endow* 
ment,  has  been  given  to  all  the  grtat  tchoolt  of  the  eonntry,  inclnd* 
itg  the  naiverssttet  of  Sog^d,  Scotland  and  Ireland*  As  toon 
uit  was  known  that  candidates,  giadnates  of  IVinity  College,  Dal^* 
fis,  had  aaceeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  ia 
obtainiag  valuable  appointmeals  in  the  Baift  India  tervkse— the 
profetMm  in  the  latter  nnhrertitiat  began  to  look  to  their  lanrela  • 
At  toon  at  i^  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  tchool, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pnpils  might  compete  in  these  eiamin*" 
tiont,  aod  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meai^ 
vo  enthe  sneoesa  or  frulore  of  these  pnpils,  he  bad  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  moat  vigovona  aad  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
•ehool. 

Thesnocess  of  candidates  who  had  never  teen  the  intide  of  agOT- 
emment  Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointmento  to 
tl^e  ArtiHery  and  Bngineer  CorpS)  in  the  new  rogimente  raised  in 
1855, 4>ver  those  wh<^  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reaacms  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  ^tem  of  military  edaoation. 

These  lesaltt,  imperfoctly  presented  herev  will,  the  yisitort  believe, 
Wieaiiatd  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require^ 
neatt  at  to  sge,  attainments,  cq>aoiiy  and  aptitude,  aad  especially  i» 
the  aiode  of  ascertaining  these  q^Mcations,  of  candidates  for 
ippointmente  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United.  States  Army. 

To  the  pie  tent  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  aelecting  cadets^ 
^  they  attribote  the  hortifity  which  they  know  ezittt,  to  tome  ex- 
tent, against  this  Academy,  in  difbmnt  psrte  of  the  country.  The 
dittgee  of  personal,  and  political  fovoritism  in  making  nomination^ 
nd  the  absence  of  npaonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dia 
trict,  for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowmente  and  acquired 
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knowledge  iireapectiTe  of  the  porerty,  or  wealth,  or  oocapation,  or 
fimiily,  OT  party  relations  of  the  parenta  or  goardiaiu,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  inatanceB,  to  be  well  fonnded.  To  these  hattj 
and  injudicious  Dominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ownts  <}(  so  many  indiridoala  and  Eunilies  cansed  by  the  nmneiODs 
fikilures  to  pau  the  almost  formal  entrance  eiaminations  in  reading, 
filing,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operatioas  of  arithmetic,  m 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respeotable  standing  in  conduct  and 
stadies  daring  their  fint  year's  oonnection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  matoiity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonuhing  disparity  of  c^Moity  and  attainments 
in  the  member*  of  the  same  dass,  and  the  rery  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  Jul  to  gradoate  in  rery  high  standing  si 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  matarity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  yooth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldicaiy  aspuations, — 
BO  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  beoaose  they  sought 
its  privil^es  fKtm  an  inward  and  irrepresnble  impulse  to  a  military 
eweer,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
each  poution  involves  sacrifices ;  to  l&ng  will  the  admiuioD  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signaUied 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  ssme  coqw,  which  we  had  sujf^msed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  colle^pate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmate*  were 
co°gregat«d  in  largo  number*  away  from  the  reetnunts  of  &mily 
discipline; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devotod  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrosisd  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  hare 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  hcHne ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  ^^lioations,  diffl- 
cnit  enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepsia- 
tion  provided  in  a  tiiorongh  knowledge  of  arithmetio,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  iiksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  soy 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  on* 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Aoademy ; — so  long  will  the  oonntry  be 
disappointed  in  the  etibseqnent  career  of  many  graduates,  fi>r  whose 
Tnilitary  instruction  and  trtuning  all  these  appro]»iate  and  costly 
jireparationB  have  been  made. 
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In  view  of  these  and  other  oonndentioiis  the  Board  of  YiBitors 
ooammoasly  recommend  that  the  law  aod  regulationa  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

L  The  Cadet  Coips  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
list  of  0ar  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  nnmber  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statesi  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Pnflident  firom  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bis;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
aoj  caase  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
enbnination  in  each  year. 

n.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
pnblic  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
rach  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
eharscter,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitation,  and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  for 
Uie  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
niake  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
lerised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

IIL  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
snitable  candidate  fi)r  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  Ill*  correct  tue  of  Uw  Engluh  UDguge,  in  apeakiiig,  read- 
lag,  and  writing  the  Bune. 

(A.)  PenmaaBhip,  book-kee[Hng,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(e.)  The  ability  to  perfonn  wiA  fiuiility  and  accaracy  the  Tsriooa 
Illations  of  arithmetic 

(d.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  get^niphy  and  hieUtry, 
-  «Ad  the  leading  feature*  of  the  Conatitntion  of  the  United  Stat«a, 
and  of  the  State  of  bia  remdence. 

(f.]  Or  so  much  of  the  snbjeete  above  speoifled  sa  shall  be  deemed 
indispeosKble  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca- 
dets on  their  admisnon  to  the  special  studies  and  occnpationa  of  a 
military  school 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  'of  bis  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  (]na]ifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  Uie  United  States,  which  serrice  he  asaninea 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continne  in  the 
•ame  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  trae  bith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitntion  and  goTerament  of  the  United  States, 
i^irirt  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obfi- 
gations  to  any  State  government,  antbority,  or  constitntion. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitora  of  the  Military  Academy' 
fiir  IBOS,  contains  the  following  tablw  and  doeumenta  referred  to  in  Om 
ReporL 

Tablb  a. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadeta 
of  the  United  States  HIlitaTj  Academy  from  1S4S  to  ISSS  inclnsiTe. 

Tabli  B. — Showing  the  nnmber  of  Csdeta  actoslly  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Uilitary  Acsdemy  from  each  State  and  lerritoiy  ttoai  ita 
origin  March  IBth,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1868, 

TABLE  0. — Showing  the  nmnher  of  Gsdets  who  have  gradnated  at  the 
Uilitary  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1868,  with  the  Slats  and  Territo- 
ries where  appointed. 

Table  D.— -Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  nnmber  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  180S  to  Oc- 
tober 18S8,  tt^ther  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  fsiled,  out  of  the  vihole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  Uie  num- 
ber of  Cadeta  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  secording 
to  the  apportionment  of  memhers  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1 880. 

Statxhent  E. — Exhibiting  the  conditions  and  eiamination  for  the  Pol- 
ytechnic School  of  France,  together  with  reference  to  similir  regulationa 
ibr  other  Military  Schools. 

Tables.  A.  a  and  C,  wrrs  fhmished  by  Capt.  Edward  Q.  Boyntoo, 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  snd  were  prepared  by  him  original); 
for  hiK  "BUtory  of  WeiC  Point,  and  theUaited State*  JHUtlary  Aaademy," 
published  by  Tan  Nostrand,  New  York,  1B68,  408  pages. 
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I  KcocdlDf  Is  Iko  Cuo*  af  J8K 


mUTAET  ▲OADOir  AT  WIST  FODIT.  |9^ 

OranONB  OF  COLTHAim  XSh  OtHEBa 

On  th$reot>mmendatian9  <^  the  Board  of  Vuitort  as  to  the  eonditioni  qf 
•imieeian  to  the  United  Statee  Military  Aoademy  atWett  iVsnC 

EzTRACT  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Stltavvs  Tbatxb,  Saperintend- 
ent  of  the  XTnited  States  Mi]|tiU7  Academy,  from  1816  to  1881. 

^  The  Bztracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Yisitora  at  Weet  Point,  for  1863, 
I  hare  read  with  the  highest  satislactioD,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
■abject  of  the  admisuon  of  Cadets^  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  1ai$Mtnt  rien  a  denrer^  as  (ar  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  Tiews  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
sat  particolars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  for  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capadtf. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  Well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  imd  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1868,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gkn. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Tmprorement,  and  Some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  ''^  Propositions,**  but  with  little  expectation,  howerer,  that  my  soli- 
tary Toice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitire  examination,  open  to  aJI,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  It  must  at  no  distant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Goyemment 
to  your  excellent  Report;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  deroted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  haye  been  fayored  with  the  perusal  of  the  '*  Propositions,'* 
referred  to  in  CoL  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre* 
taiy  of  War,  in  1863,  with  "Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
▼lews,  and  those  of  CoL  Thayer,  are  almost  identioal,  but  Col. 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug^ 
gesttons  relating  to  the  instrnction,  discipline,  and  administration 
.  of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  yean ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 


XH 

MtabUshed  for  the  Eapuwr,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Inhntijr  serriee, 
open  only  to  those  who  ahoald  show  nataral  aptitude  and  the  proper 
unoant  of  acqoired  knowlet^ie,  whether  gtaduate*  of  the  Muentifit 
cooTM  of  Weat  Pointy  or  any  Slate  icientifio  or  elaatical  m^ooI,  in 
ft  competitive  ezuninatioii.  Id  eachof  theae  conraea  or  Bchoots,  there 
Aoald  be  a  gradaMioii,  and  promotiott,  in  the  particular  service, 
accordiag  to*  merit.  Our  whole  eyilfcm  of  military  instructioD 
■hoald  terminate  in  »  staft  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  ia  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  apecial  cooraes,  ahould  have  had  at  least  three  yean  actual 
experience  In  service.  While  membera  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  fof  by  the  State 
antboritias,  aaaiat  withont  compensation,  in  condnctii^  Militwy^ 
EaeampmenU  of  the  Offioeis  of  the  SlAte  Militia,  like  tiiose  hrid 
every  year  in  SwitierlMidi  and  coirespondingto  what  is'  known  in 
tliia  eonntry  to  Teacher'a  luatitntea.  The  gradnatca  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  St^  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  shonld  be  filled,  and  atl 
^poiutments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract   from   a   letter  of  Qbr.  H.  E.  Oliver. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  ths  Bqurt  of  the 
Board  of  Extmincrs  of  the  Military  Aeademjr  at  Weat  Point,  for  the  y«ar 
186S,  and  most  beartilj  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  Ibrth,  and  espe- 
dally  in  tiiMt  portion  of  it,  which  recommeoda  a  competitive  examinatioa . 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  &ct  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  onlj  proper  mode  of  admittanoe. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex- 
amioatioD  in  lSi6,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  aa  Seerelai;  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  fbr  that  ysar,  enables  mo  to  speak  with  naaOosbl* 
uthority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  iofonned  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  sehdarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  d^ree  of  fldclity,  the  institution  was  answering  die  intent  of  tia 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  oounby ;  and  I  was  Hken  satis- 
fied, and  Bubseqnent  olwervalion  haa  confirmed  me  ia  my  opinion,  that 
whalerer  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traeeablS  to  the  method  of  admf» 
sion.  Faithful  teachers  and  bithAi]  teaching  will  achieve  great  reaults, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments;  nor  iafiHt 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Qoreni- 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  moat  oom- 
nendable  recommendations, 
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Rbsolution  adopted  by  the  American  Institate  of  InBtracUon  at 
the  Annoal  Meeting  in  Angnaty  1868. 

WimiAs,  the  secarify  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
niHtary  and  naral  fierrice  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  of 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  wherfOB^  the  military  and  na^al  echoola  e^ 
tablished  to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  wili  fkil  in  their  objectSi 
union  yoong  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
ipedal  studies  of  such  schools;  and  uhereoM^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qtialifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
Dess  of  the  elementary  education  giren  in  the  sereral  States,  therefor 

Seiohed^  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
ire  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  reyise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  NsTsl  Schools,  so  as  to  inrite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
T%or  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
a^ire  to  senre  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com* 
pete  in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  StatOi 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oo* 
capatioo,  or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admiasioD,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate." 
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CntCULAK. 
Tn  andenigned  will  davot*  u  largo  ■  portion  of  each  number  tX  tlw 
Inuricon  Jmmal  qf  Eineatim,"  fin  186i  and  1866,  m  abaU  b«  found  neoe*- 
rj,  to  a  minutel;  iccunta,  but  condensed,  account  oT  the  Sfote  TintAert'  A»- 
nuUioa,  or  in  the  absence  of  anj  distinctly  prol^wional  organiiatioD,  of  anj 
Ate  Educational  Asaociatiou,  and  b  the  abaeoM  or  atij  such  Slat«  organiis- 
ID,  of  any  aimikr  Countj  or  City  Association — for  each  of  the  TTnited  States. 
>T  this  purpoae,  be  win  be  happy  to  reccdve  cofflmanicstioDa  from  the  Pr«ai- 
n^  or  Secretary,  or  from  a  committee  who  may  be  inatracted  to  fiinuah  tba 
me  by  any  Aasoctation,  covering  the  following  particulars. 
J.  Any  historical  data  TtspectiDg  any  Educational  AsMdation,  prior  to  the 
ganiiation  of  the  preaent  State  Association. 

IL  The  establishment,  Including  the  d«te,  names  of  the  original  morers,  Hie 
mstitution,  or.Artidsa  of  Anodatioa,  and  the  flnt  offlcen,  of  the  {Mesent 


in.  Tbe  oIEcera,  piano  and  time  of  each  regular  meeting;  the  Subject  of  each 

icture,  Written  Bepor^  or  Paper  read  at  each  meeting,  with  the  name,  reai- 

mea,  and  proTesdonal  deaignation  of  author,  with  the  Subjecta  of  discussion, 

id  Becolutions  relating  to  schools  and  eduotion — for  each  year. 

IV.  List  of  any  printed  documents   issued  at   the  expenss^  or  under  the 

istnces  of  the  Associatba. 

T.  List  of  members,  with  the  name  of  the  institution,  ix  educational  olBce, 

ith  whicli  they  are  connected,  and  their  Post  OfBce  Address,  who  attended  ths 

It  (one  or  two)  repilar  meetings  of  the  Association,  held  before  the  date  of 

eAetch. 

To  give  personal  interest  to  theaa  historical  sammaries  of  the  doinga  of  the 

veral  Stale  Associations,  the  editor  will  be  happy  to  insert  brief  biographical 

ites  of  the  educational  aotlTity  of  the  teachers,  whom  their  assodat^s  hare 

lected  to  pMside  orer  and  engineer  their  movements,  together  with  (he  por- 

aita  of  the  asin^-ao  br  as  reliable  dat>  for  such  slietches,  and  the  portraits 

laU  be  ftiTTiiahed. 

Copies  of  the  aignatnre,  or  sheet  containing  the  Historicsl  and  fiiograptucal 

cetche^  with  the  Fortrdt,  if  any,  will  be  fiimiahed,  when  ordtnd  tn  advoMr,  tt 

iB  mere  expense  of  press  work  and  paper^-and  the  number  of  tbe  Journal  in 

bich  the  aame  ia  printed,  will  be  sapplied  to  the  AssoctaUons,  or  the  membei^ 

.half  the  usual  price  of  annmtier. 
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L    ABI8T0TLE  AND  HIS  EDUCAnONAL  mW& 


MBXOIB. 


AxisTOTLi,  as  ft  thinker,  writer,  and  an  actor,  belonga  as  legitimate- 
hf  to  the  hiatoTf  of  pedagogy  aa  to  the  annals  of  philosophy ;  and 
teacbera  ahoold  claim  hdm  among  the  most  celebrated  and  brightest 
aamea  of  their  profession,  to  whom  king  Philip  conld  write  on  the 
birth  of  his  son  Alexander — ''know  that  a  son  is  bom  to  me,  and 
that  I  am  thankfol  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
a»  that  he  is  bom  in  your  times.  Trained  np  by  yon,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  me  and  of  succeeding  me  upon  the 
throne.''  He  was  bom  B.  C,  364,  at  Stagira,  near  Chalcidice, 
the  meet  popolous  part  of  northern  Greece.  His  father  was  Niko- 
TiwfthTiH,  physician  and  friend  of  the  Macedonian  king,  Amyntas  IL 
At  the  death,  apparently  early,  of  his  parents,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  under  the  care  of  Proxenus,  a  faithful  guardian,  and 
earefnl  for  his  bringing  up.  In  return,  Aristotle  erected  statues,  as 
marks  of  gratitude,  4o  him,  his  wife,  and  parents;  and  afterward 
adopted  and  educated  his  son. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aristotle  was  attracted  to  Athens,  then 
the  center  of  cirilization,  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  Plato.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  for  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  al- 
thongh  he  apparently  continued  his  fiivorite  physical  and  chemical 
studies.  His  persevering  labor,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
the  works  of  past  and  present  philosophers  so  highly  recommended 
him  to  Plato  that  he  sumamed  him  ^  The  Philosopher  of  Troth," 
and  the  soul  of  his  school ;  and  used  to  call  his  house  the  house  of 
the  reader,  from  his  indefatigable  researches  into  all  possible  philo- 
sophical writings.  He  used  to  say  "  Xenocrates  needs  spurs,  Aris- 
totle reins."  The  variance  which  after  a  time  sprang  up  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle  may  have  originated  in  radical  difference  of 
character.  Perhaps  Aristotle,  as  is  reported,  gave  too  much  atten- 
tion to  his  person;  or  perhaps,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  other 
philosopher,  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  he  was  too  early  in 
life  seeking  to  pursue  his  various  departments  of  investigation,  and 
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to  gather  together  a  treasure  of  experience.  At  an  early  age  be 
wrote  four  books  on  proverbs,  which  were  an  important  contribution 
to  the  world's  wisdom.  By  such  studies  he  prepared  himself  more 
directly  for  the  education  of  a  prince,  but  raised  up  some  opposition 
here  and  there.  He  soon  gathered  a  small  circle  of  youths  and 
men  around  him,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures;  and  perhaps  it  was 
tiiis  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Plato. 

After  Aristotle  had  ended  his  supervision  of  Alexander's  educa- 
tion, and  the  latter  had  departed  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  be  returned 
to  Athens,  and  selected  there  as  his  place  of  abode  and  instmction 
the  Lyceum,  so  called  from  the  neighboring  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceus,  and  consisting  of  a  gymnasium  surrounded  with  aveoaes 
of  trees,  where  he  lectured.  His  scholars  were  named  Peripatetics 
from  the  avenues  (rtfivarii  \)  or,  as  the  ancients  believed,  from 
Aristotle's  own  habit  of  teaching  while  he  walked  (rEpwaniv ;)  it 
is  uncertain  which,  though  the  last  seems  most  probable.  He 
lectured  twice  a  day ;  in  the  morning  upon  more  profound  subjects 
of  nature  and  dialectics,  of  which  he  was  preeminently  master,  and 
in  the  afternoon  upon  exoteric  subjects,  and  those  easy  of  compre- 
hension. To  the  former,  none  were  admitted  without  a  previous 
exunination  of  their  knowledge  and  fitness;  while  to  the  latter, 
young  men  were  admitted  without  any  special  selection.  He  seems 
usually  to  have  employed  the  erotematic- dialectic  method  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  employing  such  disputations  as  were  according  to 
his  views,  a  good  exercise  of  the  mind. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  this  practical  labor,  Aristotle  published, 
during  his  thirteen  years'  stay  in  Athens,  most  of  his  writings;  in 
part  by  the  assistance  of  his  great  pupil.  In  the  general  commo- 
tions which  followed  Alexander's  death,  and  particnlorly  at  Athens, 
against  the  friends  of  the  Macedonians,  he  fled  from  Athens  to 
Chalcis,  B.  C,  322,  and  there  continued  his  teaching  nutU  his 
death  in  the  same  year.  His  place  at  the  Lyceum  was  filled  by  his 
pupil,  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  the  Lesbian  Theophnstus; 
whom  be  had  likened  to  the  lively  Lesbian  wine. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Aristotle's 

BDDCATIOHU.  VIEWS. 

The  highest  object  of  the  art  of  education  is,  to  train  men. 

tUH. 

Man,  although,  besides,  the  most  highly  endowed  of  all  beings,  is 
distinguished  from  beasts,  with  whom  he  shares  animal  life,  and 
from  plants,  with  whom  and  beasts  he  shaivs  a  vegetating  life,  not 
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onlj  by  the  endowment  of  reaaon,  while  they  are  controlled  by 
their  passions,  and  by  the  power  of  distinct  recollection,  while  they 
have  only  a  dim  kind  of  memory,  but  especially  by  speech,  which 
enables  them  to  express  their  desires  and  dislikes.  Of  all  living 
b^Dgs  he  alone  possesses  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  power  of  expressing  them  by  articulate  speech.  Thus 
follows  the  possibility  of  society ;  of  the  family  and  of  the  state ;  bonds 
of  nnion  amongst  men  based  upon  needs  other  than  those  of  mere 
nature. 

The  state,  the  completest  of  all  forms  of  association,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  others  within  it,  and  which  by  itself  sufficient  to  se- 
enre  happiness  in  life,  is  likewise  founded  in  nature ;  man  being  by 
natore  a  political  being,  and  destined  to  live  in  a  civil  organization. 
Whoever  lives  within  no  state,  is,  by  nature  and  not  by  accident, 
either  a  miserable  or  a  superhuman  being ;  either  a  beast  or  a  €k>d. 

DESTINT  OF  KAK. 

It  was  a  general  opinion  among  the  Greeks  that  every  citizen 
should  propose  to  himself  some  object  for  which  to  lead  a  good 
life;  whether  honor,  fame,  wealth  or  intellectual  training ;  and  that 
his  occupations  should  all  have  reference  to  this.  Three  courses  of 
Hfe  were  usually  distinguished ;  the  pleasure-seeking,  devoted  to  en- 
joyment ;  the  political,  to  virtue ;  and  the  philosophic,  to  knowledge. 
While  the  first  is  in  a  certain  sense  animal,  and  the  second  purely 
human,  the  third  lifts  us  above  the  narrow  limits  of  human  life. 
All  the  various  activities  of  men  include  and  are  based  upon  one 
idea ;  namely,  that  of  happiness,  as  being  the  highest  object  of  life ; 
and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  approximations  to  single  excel- 
lences, instead  of  by  the  absolute,  which  alone  is  truly  worth  seek- 
ing and  which  will  present  the  highest  object  of  human  attainment, 
namely,  sufficiency  to  one's  self,  happiness,  which  consists  in  suc- 
cessful activity  during  life,  exerted  with  the  appropriate  helps,  is 
based  upon  virtue ;  which  signifies  the  correct  selection  of  the  mean 
between  two  evils  of  opposite  character;  one  of  them  ever  passing 
the  line  of  a  just  moderation,  and  the  other  not  reaching  it.  A 
▼irtuous  course  of  life  is  not  based  upon  certain  predetermined 
principles,  but  consists  in  that  which  is  found  to  be  good,  and  to 
increase  happiness.  The  best  Ufe  is  therefore  the  happiest ;  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  is  always  a  grave  and  difficult  path.* 

Other  external  means  of  happiness,  according  to  Aristotle,  g^od 

*W«  mart  Mt  ooHftt  tUt  phoe  to  nftr  to  a  diMoane  delivmd  by  Dr.Nouider,  MtfehS,  1843, 
Mmtb«BaliaAe»dmo7orBcirao«,  •*OiithonUtioiwboUNratlM  AibtotoliaDUid  Cbratian 
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in  swbstanee,  and  tke  htk  of  wYaeh  detracts  horn  it,  are  tbeae; 
noble  hvfthy  streagtb,  greatBem,  edoeated  ftkenldes,  beauty  of  body, 
(especially  inportanf  aceordiiig  to  Greek  idefi»,  aabetokemngbeacrtj 
(^  min^,)  aad  maiiiy  and  well-tnniied  ebildren,  both  boys  and  gffk. 
FrieiMkbip  aad  love  are  also  needM,  eyen  more  in  pvo^rity  Iban 
In  adversity;  since  man  is  adapted  not  to-  bimself  aione^  bat  to  a 
greater  eomtnaoity ;  and  therefore  to  sympathy  wi^  joy  and  sor- 
row. With  the  pvacliee  of  Tirtne  and  biqspinesS)  pteasnve  is  cloBePf 
connected ;  not  merely  as  an  exterior  adjunct,  either ;  but  allowable 
pleasure  is  not  only  no  hindrance  to  good,  but  a  help ;  and  an  effort 
after  it  is  an  efibrt  after  good. 

Hie  pleasure  connected  with  any  thing  does  not  interibre  with 
earaestnesa  or  discretion  in  relation  to  it,  as  when  one  occn|>ves  him- 
self in  inconsistent  mattersi,  but  is  inseparable  from  life,  and  gives  a 
higher  direction  to  all  humain  efforts,  so  that  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  ^benefited  by  it  The  pleasure  of  investigating  and 
learning  is  a  cause  of  deeper  investigation  and  greater  learning. 
Young  children,  on  the  contrary ,^  and  beasts^  seek  external  and 
isolated  pleasures. 

The  unreasoning  effort  after  good  which  is  seen  in  young  children, 
appears  first ;  but  to  the  possession  of  moral  virtue,  or  to  a  virtuoos 
life,  consciousness  is  necessary ;  which  depends  upon  the  full  developr 
ment  of  the  reason.  Upon  the  harmony  between  the  reason  and 
the  instinct  depends  the  progress  in  good ;  so  that  neither  a  beast 
nor  a  child  can  practice  real  virtue ;  nor  every  man,  but  he  only  in 
whom  the  proper  qualities  of  body  and  mind  exist  and  have  been 
educated ;  that  is,  who  is  emphatically  a  man,  (Ritter,  Geschidite 
der  Philosophie,  III.  298 — 801.)  While  Socrates  taught  that  virtue 
may  be  learned,  and  therefore  depends  upon  abstract  theories,  Aris- 
totle maintained  the  doctrine  thit  to  learn  it,  practice  is  necessary ; 
that  education  in  good  morals,  under  laws  and  by  early  good  train- 
ing must  precede,  if  instruction  in  the  same  is  successfully  to  follow. 
Moral  virtue  depends  upon  practice,  and  therefore  upon  knowledge; 
so  that  knowledge  precedes  the  full  attainment  of  virtue.  Accord- 
ing to  Socrates,  moral  life  was  a  consequence  of  mental  perception, 
and  therefore  depended  entirely  upon  instruction  and  doctrine. 
Aristotle^s  teaching,  however,  was  that  virtue  is  an  activity,  and  is  to 
be  acquired  only  by  practice ;  that  it  is  more  securely  possessed 
tiian  knowledge ;  not  liable  to  be  forgotten ;  a  quality  of  the  sool 
acquired  by  a  long  course  of  exertion,  and  intrepid  and  persevering 
practice. 

In  order  to  a  consistent  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  morality. 
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tbeioHfto»of  alt  tke  faculties  is  seeded;  and  it  is  likewise  im- 
piftMl  that  youth  abould  be  trataed  to  it  from  as  early  an  age  as 
pMriUek  ladeedy  aH  depends  npoa  this,  since  it  is  only  by  means 
di  compMag  many  Tirtnons  actions  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  rirtne 
ML  Aristotle  elsewbere  names  three  especial  aids  to  edacation, 
nandy,  endowment,  practice,  and  instmction. 

mcBSsnr  or  hitman  AfisociATioK;  i.  e^  or  thb  btatx. 

Aa  AxistoUe  teaches  that  polijtics  and  ethics  are  most  intimately 
comected,  so  according  to  him  the  completest  practice  of  virtae'  can 
OD^  be  within  and  by  the  state ;  neither  is  happiness  to  be  acquired 
aloie,  but  only  within  the  state ;  even  the  natm*al  man  himself  being 
a  political  being.  All  knowledge  and  power  have,  according  to  him, 
only  one  parpose,  namely,  the  good.  The  more  excellent  such 
knovledge  or  powers  is,  the  more  excellent  the  good  at  which  it 
aims;  and  the  most  excellent  is,  the  political.  The  completest  vir- 
tue depends  upon  the  fullest  knowledge ;  and  this,  in  the  state,  is 
fint  acquired  through  education  and  instruction,  and  afterward  under 
good  laws,  which  improve  the  citizens  by  assisting  them  iu  acquir- 
bg  intelligence  and  penetration. 

The  office  of  the  state  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  material  needs ;  it 
has  a  higher  and  muoral  duty;  that  is,  to  render  the  citlien  good  and 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  thus  to  lead  him  to  a  life  of  happiness. 
The  number  of  citizens  is  not  too  small,  so  long  as  their  free 
development  is  not  hindered,  and  their  necessitiies  ane  well  satisfied ; 
QMi  too  laige,  as  long  as  it  is  difficult  to  omit  them  from  their  regu- 
lar situation  and  calling  in  the  community.  That  is  the  happiest 
life  which  preserves  a  man,  arriving  at  moat  only  to  mioderate  possos- 
sioss;  since  wealth  inclines  to  sloth  and  insnboidination,  as  may  be 
Men  by  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  obey  teachers  in  their  youth.  Want,  on  the  other  hand, 
induces  a  debased  and  servile  spirit;  and  moreover,  the  feeling  of 
union  is  strongest  between  those  of  like  condition.  Still,  Plato's 
scheme  of  community  of  goods  should  not  bo  introduced,  much 
lafls  the  community  of  wives  and  children.  Such  an  equality  as 
that  would  destroy  freedom  and  discretion  in  intercourse  with  others, 
and  would  result  in  sloth  and  carelessness;  for  every  man  cares 
OKne  for  himself  than  for  his  neighbor,  and  for  his  own  property, 
than  for  that  of  the  community.  The  idea,  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
state,  too,  and  all  freedom  and  independence  whatever,  would  in  like 
nwnner  disappear.  Property,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  vested 
in  individuals,  while  by  cultivating  the  good  feelings  of  the  citizens, 
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its  use  would  be  common  to  all.  In  short,  a  common  interest  and 
unity  in  the  state  should  be  attained,  not  by  the  violent  means  ad- 
vocated by  Plato,  which  are  philanthropic  only  in  appearance,  bat 
by  means  of  a  right  education ;  which  tends  to  destroy  selfishness 
and  to  promote  public  spirit  and  the  love  of  others.  Children  and 
wives  should  be  trained  with  reference  to  the  state ;  since  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  means  of  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Aristotle  states  three  pure  species  of  national  constitution; 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  He  prefers  the  first  two; 
not  for  the  reasons  commonly  given  by  the  great  minds  of  antiquity, 
but  from  a  conviction  based  upon  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
practical  relations  of  life,  "that  it  is  impracticable  to  train  all  the 
citizens  in  all  the  virtues;  and  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  led 
toward  the  better,  and  made  obedient  even  against  their  wills."  '  For 
this  reason  he  prefers  the  systems  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy, 
which  are  according  to  him  closely  related ;  not  absolutely  pure, 
but  with  so  much  participation  in  the  government  by  the  many  as 
may  keep  them  interested  in  the  common  welfare,  and  prevent  dis- 
turbances and  enmities  from  arising  within  the  state. 

The  most  important  means  for  the  permanence  of  the  state, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  scarcely  considered,  is,  an  education 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution ;  so  that  the  children 
shall  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
constitution.  In  the  aristocracy  which  is  really  Aristotle's  favorite 
scheme,  the  education  of  all  the  citizens  is  so  arranged  that  they 
learn  first  to  obey  and  then  to  command ;  so  that  the  first  is  the 
business  of  the  young,  and  the  latter  of  the  old.  But  where,  as  in 
an  oligarchy,  a  limited  class  of  citizens,  or  as  in  a  monarchy,  a 
single  family,  governs,  there  the  education  of  the  governing  persons 
must  be  difierent  from  that  of  their  subjects.  The  son  of  a  king, 
for  instance,  should  receive  especial  instruction  in  riding  and  in  the 
art  of  war. 
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But  from  the  same  education,  under  like  circumstances,  arise  dif- 
ferent virtues ;  differing  according  to  natural  endowments,  as  appears 
in  the  case  of  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves.  The  slave  has  rea- 
son, but  not  enough  to  take  care  of  himself;  the  woman  an  unstably 
one ;  the  child  an  immature  one.  Manly  virtue  has  thus  a  character 
of  command,  womanly  of  serving.  Virtues,  however,  do  not  differ 
chiefiy  according  to  differences  of  condition  or  sex,  but  to  distinc- 
tions of  mental  endowmient  in  individuals. 
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The  Aristotelian  psychology  distingnishes  a  reasoxung  and  an  un- 
reasoning part  of  the  human  soul.  To  the  fonner,  besides  the 
merely  animal  and  vegetative  life,  belong  the  appetites,  and  passions, 
IB  soger,  dsc.  Our  effort  must  therefore  be  to  bring  the  unreason- 
ing part  into  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  reasoning,  which  takes 
cognizance  not  only  of  permanently  fixed  principles,  but  of  things 
mutable  and  transitory.  Hence,  a  distinction  between  moral  virtues, 
sach  as  moderation  and  courage,  and  intellectual  virtues,  such  as 
wisdom,  knowledge.  The  sensibilities  must  therefore  be  regulated 
by  the  reason,  and  thus  the  passions  and  instincts  be  governed  and 
directed.  The  practical  understanding  flows  from  this  harmony 
between  thinking  and  willing ;  so  that  its  action  is  directed  toward 
error  or  truth,  theoretically  speaking,  by  the  determinations  of  the 
perceptions  and  passions.  The  moral  virtues  are  not  born  within 
OS,  nor  are  they  repagnant  to  our  nature,  since  in  that  case  we  could 
not  become  accustomed  to  them ;  but  we  possess  certain  capacities 
in  relation  to  them ;  and  the  attainment  of  them  is  the  result  of 
practice,  as  that  of  the  intellectual  virtues  is  of  instruction. 

The  general  idea  of  virtue  is  further  divisible  into  various  subor- 
dinate species ;  as  for  example,  bravery  in  war,  which,  however, 
ftould  not  be  an  object  for  its  own  sake,  as  amongst  the  Spartans, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  wisdom,  for  philosophic  pursuits  or 
for  leisure ;  prudence,  for  living  in  mutual  relations  with  others ;  and 
justice  as  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  state — for  both  Aristotle  and  Plato 
^present  the  state  by  the  analogy  of  a  man. 

Only  the  most  completely  developed  men  in  the  state  can  attain 
the  highest  rank ;  and  such  an  one  must  above  all  things  not  be  a 
^we.    The  slave  is  only  a  living  machine ;  the  freeman  will  obey 
ObIJ  ^^8  ^^^  will ;  not  the  will  of  others. 

Aristotle  bases  education  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parents 
^i9.d  tbe  child ;  and  commences  the  training  of  the  child  not  merely 
ftt  the  birth,  but  still  further  back ;  in  the  habits  and  health  of  the 
parents,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  future  pupil  may  be  as  perfect 
»  Poasible. 

VABBUOIL 

^P*it  from  the  state,  marriage  would  only  be  an  instinct,  as 

ftixtotig  plants  and  animals,  to  leave  another  self  in  existence,  or  at 

^^^®^  to  secure  the  help  of  children  in  old  age.    But  the  state 

^^^^  it  to  a  higher  purpose ;  to  that  of  raising  citizens  such  as  it 

^^*     Therefore,  it  orders  that  marriage,  shall  take  place  at  the 

^.   ^^  complete  development  of  either  sex,  eighteen  in  women,  and 

^y^aeven  in  men,  and  regulates  the  habits  of  the  family. 
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AristotYe  distingiuiBliea  tibree  domestic  rdaii^nfl';  t^  despotic, 
between  master  and  slave,  the  marital,  between  man  and  wi£e,  and 
the  parental,  between  parents  and  dbildren.  Hoisband  and  wiiGs 
should  be  helps  each  to  the  other,  not  only  in  physical  bat  in  mental 
and  moral  relations ;  but  the  naan,  as  the  snperiov,  should  have  the 
control  of  the  family.  The  husband  is  to  mapoiage  all  es^t^nal  mat- 
ters, and  the  wife  all  those  at  hom& 


THE  OmiJ>  AND  us  BELATIONS  TO  THB  PABENTS. 

While  the  child  remains  mthin  the  womb,,  its  life  is  almost  like 
that  of  a  plant;  but  at  birth  it  becomes  distinct  from  that  as  well 
as  from  merely  animal  life,  by  virtue  of  indications  of  future  higher 
endowments;  infants  and  children,  however^  do  not  dream  in  their 
first  years ;  dreams,  though  they  happen  amongst  animals,  quad- 
rupeds especially,  do  not  begin  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
Like  animals,  children  seek  after  pleasure ;  and  even  when  a  degree 
of  reflection  appears,  it  is  still  incomplete.  Anger,  passions,  appe- 
tites, appear  first ;  the  understanding  and  the  reason  being  developed 
only  at  a  later  period.  The  voluntary  employments  of  children, 
like  those  of  animals,  have  no  particular  purpose.  Thus  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  absolutely  virtuous,  but  only  in  relation  tft 
others ;  by  fulfilling  the  commands  of  their  gruardians.  Complete 
happiness  belongs  therefore  only  to  those  more  advanced  in  age ; 
t^e  youth  can  not  as  yet  even  cooperate  with  the  happiness  6f  eth- 
ers ;  he  can  neither  completely  experience  happiness  nor  life,  but 
must  be  educated  for  it  in  the  future.  In  like  manner  the  young 
are  citizens  only  in  a  qualified  sense ;  although  they  may  seem  to  be 
enjoying  the  utmost  happiness. 

In  youth  we  learn  more  easily,  not  having  so  much  already  ac- 
quired ;  whereas  at  a  later  time,  when  we  have  accumulated  a  great 
mass  of  other  and  conflicting  impressions,  new  ones  lose  their  loveli- 
ness and  are  retained  with  more  difficulty.  When  we  already  know 
many  things,  we  learn  others  not  so  easily ;  hence,  as  we  grow  in 
years  we  make  more  and  more  use  of  the  powers  of  the  reason.  In 
like  manner,  we  remember  much  better  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  than  those  of  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  day ;  for 
the  memory  of  these  is  weakened  by v  their  frequency  and  vaiiety. 
Man  is  by  nature  endowed  as  it  were  with  two  instruments ;  the 
hand  for  the  body,  and  the  understanding  for  the  soul.  As  the 
former  can  not  at  first  grasp  well  at  things,  although  it  is  an  early 
developed  member,  so  is  it  with  the  latter;  the  growth  of  the 
corporal  and  mental  instrumentalities  preceding  the  development  of 
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the  poorer  within  them.    And  diibrent  capabilities  are  developed  at 

di£SBreDt  ages. 

Tbe  thoughts  of  children  are  ever  directed  to  the  fotiire;  while 
tbeir  elders  are  poor  in  hopes,  youth  has  always  a  treasiffe  of  them. 
Ciiilri»en  can  not  he  quiet ;  for  a  certain  restlessness  always  accom- 
pttoies  the  seekiBg  of  any  thing  fhtaie ;  and  boys  especially  reqxdre 
M>BEft^  amnaing  occiqpation;  so  thai  Afahytas  deserves  universal 
i^^K&iEs  for  mventing  the  rattle.  As  long  as  children  play  with  that| 
tbey   make  no  disturbance  in  the  house.  ^ 

^I7he  love  of  parents  for  their  childi«n  ia  stronger  than  their  chil- 
di^^z&^s  for  them.  How  disinterested  this  instinct  is  i^pears  in  the 
bve  of  mothers,  who  live  rather  for  their  children  than  for  thenn 
sel^vea,  and  who  love  tiiem  just  as  strongly  even  when  they  receive 
IktU^  love  in  return ;  which  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  mothers 
}xxt0  'tih^k  children  out  at  nurse.  Mothers  usually  kve  their  children 
^^IS'^T  than  fathers.  As  in  every  thing  which  is  by  nature  good  and 
^>e&Yx^tilal,  so  in  the  love  of  parents  for  their  .children — no  excess 
LS  to  be  possible. 


le  relation  between  the  fother  and  his  children  is  a  picture  of 

Ij  authority;  for  the  father  seeks  the  good  of  his  children  as 

^oes  the  king  of  his  subjects.    The  paternal  power  is,  however,  dis- 

^ui^riidied  from  Uie  royal  by  the  greatness  of  its  benefits ;  for  the 

«tl&«T  gives  life,  the  best  of  all  good  things ;  and  is  likewise  both 

«ie  supporter  and  educator  of  his  children.    The  authority  of  the 

^*^©T  over  his  children,  of  ancestors  over  their  posterity,  is  founded 

i*^  »«tuw  ineelf. 

Obiidrea  love  their  parents  as  being  the  origin  of  their  existence. 

^^^  ^s  their  foremost  duty,  and  almost  an  atonement  for  guilt,  to  main^ 

^^^  their  parents  and  to  care  for  them.     This  is  even  better  than  to 

provi^i^  for  one's  own  self.    Parents,  the  gods,  and  the  old,  are 

***Io<i  to  all  honor;,  although  no  one  by  any  honor  done  by  him 

^etn  can  compensate  ^mt  the  benefits  he  has  received.    Teachers 

.     Parents  can  therefore  by  no  means  be  paid  by  money  or  honor; 

^    iie  fulfills  his  duty  who  h(mom  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers, 

*^^  authority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  is  based  upon  the 
«^®*ter  fitness  of  the  male  sex  to  rule.  Of  like  origin  is  the  father's 
,  *iotity  over  his  children  ;  since  by  virtue  of  his  superior  age,  he 
, .  ^^Perior  in  int^ligence,  and  by  virtue  of  his  natural  affection  for 
^^pring,  will  seek  their  welfare  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
^^ildren  are  a  mutual  bond  of  union  and  a  mutual  good,  of  the 
^^"^age  state.    As  all  things  possessed  in  common  bind  men  to- 
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getber,  so   do  children;   and  childless  marriages  are  earlier  dis- 
solved. 

Daughters,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  female  sex,  occupy  a 
much  lower  place  with  Aristotle  than  with  Plato.  He  commends, 
it  is  true,  certain  good  qualities  in  them;  to  wit,  of  the  body, 
beauty  and  size ;  of  the  mind,  moderation,  love  of  labor  without 
any  servile  quality ;  but  for  their  development  he  seems  to  have 
considered  no  education  necessary  either  for  their  bodies  or  their 
minds.  Wives,  however,  should  possess  these  virtues,  since  they 
tend  to  secure  the  common  good,  and  since  without  them  the  life 
of  the  state  would  lose  half  its  happiness ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lacedssmonians. 

PBTSICAL  CARE  OF  OUTLDBEK. 

The  father  cares  for  the  instruction  and  bringing  up ;  the  mother, 
for  the  physical  management  and  nature  of  children.  In  the  whole 
management  the  natural  difference  between  the  sexes  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Character  of  early  nourishment  is  of  importance  for  the 
body.  The  most  suitable  is  that  which  contains  much  milk.  Even 
for  infants  proper  exercise  should  be  provided,  and  all  distortions  of 
the  limbs,  avoided.  They  should  be  accustomed  early  to  cold ; 
which  is  calculated  to  make  healthy  and  strong  bodies.  For  this 
purpose  many  barbarians  dip  children  when  newly  bom  into  a  river, 
and  permit  them  to  wear  only  very  light  clothing.  The  value  of 
early  habitudes  is  everywhere  insisted  on. 

Until  the  fifth  year,  children  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  instruction, 
nor  to  fatiguing  labor,  that  their  growth  may  not  be  impeded. 
Still,  exercise  enough  should  be  taken  to  prevent  inactivity  and 
sloth.  This  should  be  given  by  means  of  various  little  employ- 
ments and  by  plays.  The  best  plays  are  those  which  imitate  what 
is  afterward  to  be  performed  in  earnest. 

Many  le^lators  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  prevent  the  violent 
crying  of  children,  which  helps  their  growth,  and  is  as  it  were  their 
first  gymnastic  training;  for  they  strengthen  themselves  in  that 
manner,  by  drawing  long  breaths. 

EDUOATTOV  AKD  TEB  STATE. 

Since  all  arts  and  all  instruction  seek  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  nature,  in  like  manner  is  it  the  purpose  of  all  education  to  train 
the  children,  as  imperfect  beings,  into  perfect  citiiens ;  because  they 
will  at  a  future  time  take  a  part  in  the  social  organization,  and  be^ 
cause  without  the  complete  training  of  each  member,  the  state  can 
not  attain  to  its  own  perfection.  The  neglect  of  education  is  ac- 
cordingly exceedingly  shameful  to  the  State ;  since  its  own  n^ain* 
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tenaoce  depends  upon  it,  and  by  it,  it  preflerves  the  necessary  unity. 
£ren  the  most  useful  laws,  freely  adopted,  are  useless,  unless  the 
citizens  are  morally  and  intellectually  trained  up  for  the  State,  ac* 
cording  to  its  constitution ;  democratically  in  a  democracy,  aris* 
tocratic^ly  in  an  aristocracy.     It  is  likewise  a  shame  to  have  received 
no  education ;  for  the  educated  man  is  as  distinct  from  the  unedu- 
cated as  the  living  from  the  dead.     Education  is  in  prosperity  an 
ornament,  in  adversity  a  refuge,  in  old  age  the  best  resource.     In 
genera],  therefore,  the  legislator  ought  especially  to  care  how  and 
by  what  means  men  shall  become  good,  and  to  consider  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  best  life.     Most  of  the  law-making  is  defined  by  the 
collective  virtue  of  the  nation ;  since  laws  enjoin  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with   every  virtue,  and  to  avoid  faults ;  but  that  which  is 
especially  enjoined  by  this  common  virtue  is,  an  education  aiming 
at  the  common  good.     The  purpose  of  education  is  to  train  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  perform  the  duties  of  war  and  the  employments 
of  peace — to  enjoy  leisure,  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  and  useful. 
A  boy  can  only  with  difficulty  be  brought  into  the  road  to  virtue, 
unless  he  is  early  subjected  to  good  discipline ;  which  is  the  more 
necessary  for  him,  since  youth  has  naturally  little  love  for  modera- 
tion or  self-command.     The  emotions  should  early  be  trained  to 
virtue,  that  they  may  love  the  good  and  hate  the  bad.     But  where, 
SB  in  most  places,  education  is  neglected  by  the  State,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  private  persons,  fathers  and  guardians  of  youth,  to 
give  it;  especially,  for  those  who  are  by  wisdom  and  experience 
best  fitted  to  make  the  necessary  regulations.     It  is  only  by  pro- 
ceeding on  fixed  principles,  whether  reduced  to  written  laws  or  not, 
that  education  is  profitable  either  to  the  State  or  the  family.    To 
the  success  of  private  education,  love  contributes  much;  and  in 
many  respects  it  is  better  for  single  persons  to  teach  single  persons ; 
*•  9'i  from  experience,  or  from  literary  ]snowledge.     The  public  laws 
<An  only  make  general  rules,  under  which  parents  must  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  modifications  to  make ;  and  this  is  the  difference  be- 
tween public  and  private  education.     In  a  well  organized  state, 
edacation  must  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  since  all  seek  the  same 
object,  namely,  to  become  good  citizens.     But  it  must  be  furnished 
V  ^e  State,  not  by  individuals,  and  the  training  in  the  common 
branches  of  acquirement  must  be  also  common ;  for  every  citizen  is 
»  part  of  the  State. 

According  to  the  foregoing  difference  in  the  human  soul,  educa- 
tion is  two-fold ;  moral,  through  training ;  and  intellectual,  through 
instniction.     As,  however,  the  body  develops  earlier  than  the  soul, 
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80  does  the  onreMoniiig  part  of  the  latter  earlier  than  the  reaspa- 
iog.  The  training  of  the  body  miut  therefore  be  attended  to  eariier 
tiian  that  of  the  mind ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  appetites  and  paeeioBa 
moat  fint  be  pot  nnder  training,  since  by  virtue  of  the  natore  of  the 
soal,  moial  education  precedes  that  of  the  understanding.  ^ 

XQIUL  BDUOATIOir. 

In  regard  to  moral  influence  i^n  the  young,  we  find  a  material 
difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  the  former  seeking  to  refier 
hie  system  of  training  for  virtue  to  fixed  princ^les,  and  paying  frr 
less  stress  upon  what  we  should  call  religious  education,  and  tlie 
early  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  heart  and 
the  feelings.  He  also  thinks  less  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  my- 
thology and  religious  poetry,  which  he  considers  mere  allegorical 
dwells  of  truth ;  in  these  respects  being  much  more  boldly  and 
positively  opposed  to  the  popular  belief,  than  the  more  poetic 
Plato. 

Moral  education  he  says,  depends  mostly  upon  practice.  The 
better  the  training  in  morals,  the  more  secure  is  the  condition  of 
the  State;  for  the  laws  have  no  power  except  in  connection 
with  this  training.  ^Some  persons  are  good  by  natural  endow- 
^ient,  others  by  practice,  others  still  by  instruction.  But  the  train- 
ing of  the  reason  by  instruction  does  not  succeed  with  all ;  where- 
fore it  becomes  particularly  necessary  to  secure  the  early  trainiiig  of 
youth  in  right  habits. 

Moral  instruction  is  the  more  important,  since  man,  in  proportion 
ps  he  is  educated  only  in  the  intellect,  degenerates  the  fester  into 
the  most  wicked  and  savage  of  all  beings ;  and  his  more  disciplined 
reason  only  puts  more  weapons  into  his  hands  wherewith  to  injure 
others.  A  wicked  man  can  cause  infinitely  more  evil  than  a  wild 
beast. 

Aristotle  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  men  whom  no 
education  can  improve ;  who  in  fact  are  by  nature  incapable  of  im- 
provement According  to  him,  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  remain  in 
complete  and  incurable  ignorance,  or  at  most,  can  only  acquire 
something  of  g^ood  manners  and  morals  by  practice.  To  the  virtue 
of  men,  upon  which  is  based  the  virtue  of  the  State,  conduce  na- 
tural endowments,  practice,  and  education.  The  natural  endowment 
is  a  gift ;  the  others  fall  within  the  province  of  education.  Some 
things  are  learned  by  practice,  others  by  hearing.  A  man  can  not 
become  wise  by  the  mere  gift  of  nature.  The  educational  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  the  State  (Paidonomes)  decide  what  writings  and 
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i^tb  Hm  jvnffitt  chihlrHi  u«  to  om  m  wa  iatrodnetioii  to  Hmr 
vUicr  atBdies.  The  Paidoaome  miHt  i«l««d  ]}Are  the  saperviBion 
«f  tfaa  mMo  life  of  tke  ehUdrea,  Md  miut  see  that  while  tbey  jvt 
lire  ui  tWr  ielher^  bonae,  vatil  the  age  of  MTen,'wheii  the  State 
likes  chirge  of  their  edncstioii,  they  sludl  be  aa  little  as  possible  in 
nmpanj  with  the  slaves,  who  ue  ignorant  peraons. 

Above  all  things  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall  not 
■'■V  vriee  aay  open  nleness;  and  the  legislator  should  strive  to 
P'vveBt  nothing  more  than  shamefal  speaking,  because  it  leads  to 
""^Uar  Mtiou.  Hie  use  of  nncluute  language  should  be  paniahed 
■*tJa  iu^y  ggj  blows.  In  like  manner  the  yonng  muBt  be  kept 
"^<Q  ugproper  pictures  and  sports.  Aristotle  differs  from  Plato  in 
r'^ailttiif  the  yonog  to  attend  dramatic  exhibitions ;  which  he  does 
%«  giooad  tfant  they  are  a  meaas  of  cultivating  the  aSectiona. 

"»e  Tirtues  to  be  especially  cultivated  by  the  young  are  bravery 
ml  lemperaoce,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  by  which  the  oppo«te 
liu  of  loose  habite  is  avoided ;  an  avoidance  the  more  necessary 
IxcuiK  children  are  prone  to  follow  their  own  impnisee,  and  the 
dnire  for  pleaaure  is  strongest  in  them.  Excessive  eating  and 
^noUag,  a«  does  every  thing  carried  to  excess,  destroy  the  health, 
■Ula  temperance  inMntains  and  strengthens  iL  As  all  virtues 
i^^d  OB  practice,  children  should  be  early  trained  to  temperance. 
"■c  *ppetit«s  mnst  be  bronght  into  such  harmony  with  the  reason, 
t^th«  principle  of  temperance  shall  decide  upon  the  what  and 
■Hw  tod  when  of  their  gratification.  A  chief  means  against  intem- 
F'mice  is  a  proper  education ;  aod  without  it,  even  the  nobleat  gifts 
of  huau  natnre  may  d^enerate. 

An  sffectjon — not  to  say  virtae — peculiar  to  the  period  of  youth, 
amodeity;  which  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  young,  beoaose 
utir  ictive  passions  incline  them  toward  extravagances.  Obedience 
■<  Uother  necessary  attribute  of  youth ;  for  unlimited  independence 
*^*^uu  the  reason,  and  strengthens  any  natural  tendency  to  become 
s  bad  master.  Disobedience  does  more  harm  than  a  physician's 
*cron.  Children  are,  therefore,  eveti  if  they  do  not  themselves  uD- 
dentuul  a  reascm  for  obedience,  to  be  trained  to  be  convinced  that 
'Mrs  it  aus,  by  the  sayings  of  the  experienced,  the  old, and  the 
9m. 

'^obls  friendehip,  and  the  society  of  good  men  are  among  the 
""M  powarfol  incentives  to  virtue  and  prMervalives  agunst  youth* 
'*'  *it(u^anoes  and  other  failings ;  and  from  the  records  of  ths 
P**t,  even  a  higher  clasA  of  like  inflnences  is  derivable.  Such 
™ixWps  an  means  of  Ihe  easier  application,  inasmuch  as  the 
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yonng  are  pecnliarly  ready  to  contract  friendships,  and  are  peealiarl j 
disinterested  and  i^agnanimons  in  them.  Boys'  love,  which  Plato 
yalaes  so  much,  is  of  small  account  with  Aristotle ;  and  the  extrav*- 
gances  of  love  would  be  lost  in  the  quieter  feeling  of  friendship. 

IKrELLECTUAL  EDUCATION;    LEABNINO    IN    ITSELF    AND  AS  BELATED   TO    THE 

STATE. 

Man  is  of  all  created  beings  best  fitted  and  most  inclined  to  imita- 
tion. The  tendency  to  it  acts  even  in  childhood,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  very  important  desire  after  knowledge  or  learning: 
Hence,  the  whole  of  the  beginning  of  instruction  depends  upon 
imitation.  The  pleasure  of  learning,  especially  of  some  easy  ac- 
quisition, such  as  perceiving  the  actual  similarity  between  two  dm- 
.tinct  things,  an  original  and  a  copy,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reason 
connected  therewith,  gives  us  the  greatest  delight ;  indeed,  every 
exercise  of  the  uBderstanding  is  pleasurable.  The  pleasure  of  learn- 
ing must  be  greater  in  proportion  as  any  body  of  knowledge  is 
capable  of  being  learned — and  every  thing  which  can  be  known  can 
be  learned ;  and  also  in  proportion  as  the  acquiring  of  knowled^  is 
not  mere  mechanical  appropriation  of  matters  offered  from  withont, 
but  is  the  acquisition  of  one  portion  of  knowledge  to  become  the 
foundation  of  another,  and  so  on  in  a  continual  series,  so  that  the 
course  of  study  shall  be  a  regular  gymnastic  process  of  thinking 
and  concluding. 

The  chief  object  of  the  three  periods  of  education,  Aristotle 
states  to  be,  to  repair  the  natural  defects  of  men,  and  thus  to  con- 
duct them  to  virtue  and  thereby  to  happiness. 

Aristotle  makes  mention  of  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  what 
the  young  should  learn,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  of 
the  highest  life ;  and  of  the  conflicting  questions,  whether  the  princi- 
pal endeavor  should  be  after  intellectual  or  moral  training ;  and 
whether  the  objects  to  be  gained  should  be  what  is  necessary  in 
actual  practical  life,  what  pertains  to  virtue,  or  what  transcends  the 
sphere  of  the  outer  life,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  speculation. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  opinions  about  virtue  itself,  men  very 
generally  agree  as  to  what  is  calculated  to  further  the  acquisition  of 
it.     Evidently,  says  Aristotle,  amongst  the  most  useful  employments 
of  life,  the  necessary  ones  are  those  first  to  be  learned ;  yet  with  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  free  employments  and  the  servile.     At 
the  present  day  this  distinction  does  not  exist,  and  we  may  there- 
fore pass  over  its  consequences ;  but  he  takes  a  much  more  import- 
ant one,  namely,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  acquirements  are 
made.    To  labor  for  one^s  self,  for  one^s  friends,  for  virtue,  is  not  dis- 
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music  also.  In  short,  mnsic  should  be  a  part  of  education  not  only 
for  the  profit  of  it,  but  for  more  reasons,  namely :  with  a  view  to 
purity  of  mental  habits,  to  an  ennobling  entertainment,  to  relaxa- 
tion and  refreshment  after  laborious  exertion,  and  above  all  to  moral 
improvement. 

DRAWDfO. 

The  art  of  drawing  is  useful  in  teaching  the  right  understanding 
of  the  works  of  artists.  Youth  should  be  instructed  in  it^  however, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  practical  i^,  but  much  more 
that  their  sense  of  bodily  beauty  may  be  developed  and  strengthened ; 
for  to  look  exclusively  to  the  useful,  is  unworthy  of  lofty  and  noble 
minds.  Drawing  has  not  so  powerful  a  moral  influence  as  mrusic ; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  upon  what  sort  of 
pictures  and  statues  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  cast.  Above  all 
things,  indecorous  representations  should  be  kept  out  of  their  sight. 

'  OBAMXAB  AND  BHRTOBia 

Grammar  is  tisefiil  in  money  making,  in  economy,  in  many  civil 
occupations ;  still,  it  should  not  be  acquired  merely  for  these  exter- 
nal needs,  but  with  much  more  reference  to  its  value  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  jnuch  other  valuable  knowledge. 

Aristotle  no  where  setUes  upon  any  special  method  of  instmction 
in  grammar  nor  rhetoric,^  nor  does  he  ever  give  any  hints  about  it. 
He  however  recommends  the  art  of  memory  or  memories,  as  an  in- 
dispensable assistant  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  makes  an  attempt 
to  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  either 
in  Socrates  or  Plato.  He  accounts  for  the  power  of  memory  by 
supposing  a  series  of  notions  connected  together  by  a  law  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  under  an  inward  mental  necessity. 

IfATHEMATICS. 

This  department  of  study  has  by  no  means  so  important  a  place 
in  Aristotle's  system  of  instruction  for  the  young,  as  in  Plato's  ;  it 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  morals.  To  geometry  especially, 
he  will  concede  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  specnlative 
pursuit. 

DIALECTICS. 

This  branch  of  learning  has  according  to  Aristotle  a  threefold  use. 
It  serves  as  a  special  training  for  the  understanding,  as  a  means  of 
intercourse  with  others,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  knowl- 
edge, as  a  means  of  more  clearly  distinguishing  the  false  from  the 
true.  It  moreover  points  out  the  road  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  the  syllogistic  art  is  in  this  connection 
the  central  point  of  mental  activity. 
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learned  and  stadioas  of  the  kingdom.'^  The  works  and  the  antbor 
were  attacked  on  all  sides — by  the  champions  and  opponents  of 
Aristotle,  of  the  church,  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  of  religious  or- 
ders, of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  university  teaching.  To  some 
of  them,  as  now,  they  seemed  a  farrago  of  impurity,  blasphemy,  and 
hate, — and  to  others,  masterpieces  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  philoso- 
phy. President  De  Thou,  describes  the  author  and  his  books  as 
follows : — "  Rabelais  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  of  medicine,  which  he  professed.  Discarding,  latterly, 
all  serious  thoughts,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  sensuality, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  embracing  as  his  own  the  art  of 
ridiculing  mankind,  produced  a  book  full  of  the  mirth  of  Democritus, 
sometimes  grossly  scurrilous,  yet  most  ingeniously  written,  in  which 
he  exhibited,  under  feigned  denominations,  as  on  a  public  stage,  all 
orders  of  the  community  and  of  the  State,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
public.''  He  has  been  imitated  by  satirists  in  France,  and  Englai^d ; 
Scarron,  Moliere,  and  Lafontaine, — Swift,  Dryden,  and  Sterne,  owe 
to  him  some  of  their  happiest  hits  and  grotesque  conceptions. 
Coleridge  classed  ^*  Rabelais  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the 
world,  with  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Cervantes.'*  "  When 
he  is  good,  nothing  can  be  more  choice  or  excellent." 

The  views  of  Rabelais  on  the  educational  institutions  and  usages  of 
his  age,  and  his  suggestions  for  remedying  abuses  and  introducing 
better  principles  and  methods,  are  worthy  of  study  both  for  their 
historical  and  philosophical  value.  These  exposures  and  suggestions 
are  made  under  cover  of  the  most  gross  fables  and  extravagant  tales 
of  giants,  magicians,  and  adventurous  knights,  and  also  of  grotesque, 
fantastic  allegories,  and  satirical  conceptions  of  characters  and 
events.  Beneath  these  coverings,  Rabelais  has  anticipated  many  of 
the  most  valuable  <  suggestions  of  Montaigne  and  Locke,  as  well  as 
the  best  practical  methods  of  our  own  day— on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  infant  body  and  raind ;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  by  the  constant  observation  of  common  objects  and 
phenomena ;  on  the  construction  as  well  as  use  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  principles  of  science  are  illustrated,  and  their  application 
to  mechanical  purposes  shown ;  and  on  the  education  of  the  moral 
sense  and  of  habits  of  temperance,  obedience  and  reverence. 

M.  Guizot  in  1812,  devoted  an  essay  to  the  educational  views  of 
Rabelais,  in  confirmation  of  a  remark  of  Quevedo,  that  traces  of  all 
great  moral  truths  may  be  found  in  every  age;  "Truth  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  the  voice  of  God  is  never  silent."  From  this  article 
we  gather  the  following  summary  of  Rabelais'  views  of  e  lucation. 
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oipline  by  his  father's  command,  and  this  time  was  spent  in  the 
same  way  as  the  country  children  pass  theirs,  that  is  to  say,  in 
drinking,  eating,  and  sleeping, — ^in  eatii^^  sleeping,  and  drinking, — 
in  sleeping,  drinking,  and  eating.  Every  day  he  rolled  in  the  mud, 
smutted  his  nose,  besmeared  his  face,  chased  the  bntterflies ;  the 
little  dogs  ate  from  his  porringer,  he  likewise  ate  with  them ;  he  bit 
their  ears,  they  seized  his  nose,  etc,  etc."  Thus  Pantagrael  became 
large  and  strong  at  a  very  early  age :  his  &ther  continued  to  require 
him  to  exercise  his  body  in  order  to  render  him  adroit  and  agile. 
'^  In  order  that  he  might  become  a  good  horseman,  they  g^e  him  a  fine 
large  wooden  horse,  which  could  walk,  jump,  leap,  kick,  and  dance.** 

The  t;me  came,  nevertheless,  when  it  became  necessary  to  instract 
Pantagruel.  The  quickness  and  versatility  of  his  mental  powers, 
developed  naturally  and  without  constraint,  caused  Gargantua  to  en- 
tertain great  hopes  of  him.  Unfortunately  Gargantua  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  absurdity  of  the  educational  methods  generally  need 
in  his  time :  he  therefore  confided  Pantagruel  ''to  a  celebrated  learned 
sophist,  named  Master  Tubal  Holofemes,  who  began  to  educate  him 
as  was  then  the  custom.     What  did  the  doctor  teach  him  ? 

''  He  taught  him  his  A  B  C  so  well  that  at  five  years  old,  he  could 
say  it  by  heart  backwards :  then  he  read  to  him  ^^Donat,*^  and  ^^Farcet^^  * 
etc.,  until  he  was  thirteen  years,  six  months  and  two  weeks  old  ; — 
afterward  he  read  "i>0  Modis  Siffnificandi"  with  the  comments  of 
Hurtbise,  Fasquin,  and  many  others,  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  months ;  he  knew  this  so  well  that  at  the 
examination  he  rendered  it  by  heart  backwards,  and  proved  to  his 
mother  that  **jDe  Modis  Significandi  nan  erat  Scientia,^ 

After  so  many  years  passed  in  such  labors  and  wearinesses^  what 
did  Pantagruel  know  ?  ''  His  father  perceived  that  although  he  had 
studied  much,  devoting  all  his  time  to  it,  it  profited  him  nothing. 
And,  what  was  worse,  he  became  foolish,  simple,  dreaming,  and 
absent.  He  therefore  complained  to  Don  Philip  des  Marais,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  his  case  to  learn  nothing,  for  their 
knowledge  was  only  stupidity,  and  their  wisdom,  emptiness,' abusing 
noble  minds  and  corrupting  the  freshness  of  youth."  Gargantua 
was  not  headstrong ;  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  noth- 
ing, and  then  believe  what  he  saw ;  Pant^ruel  was  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  his  former  preceptors  and  placed  with  Ponocrates  a  teacher 
of  quite  a  difierent  stamp,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  remodeling  and  finishing  his  education. 

Ponocrates  did  not  place  him  in  college :  "  I  would  rather  have 

1,  Bee  Note,  page  156. 
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By  the  side  of  this  method  of  observation,  Ponocrates  placed 
mathematics.  "  They  drew  up  charts,  not  for  amusement,  but  in  or- 
der to  Icam  a  thousand  little  new  inventions  belonging  to  arithmetic. 
In  this  way  a  liking  of  the  science  of  numbers  was  attained — and 
not  only  for  that,  but  for  other  mathematical  sciences,  as  geometry, 
astronomy  and  music.  They  made  a  thousand  cheerful  instruments, 
and  geometrial  figures,  and  likewise  practiced  the  astronomical  laws, 
after  having  made  merry  by  singing  four  or  five  parts,  or  declaim- 
ing a  theme,  for  throat  exercise." 

That  was  not  the  only  way  in  whicb  they  amused  themselves ; 
Ponocrates  understood  the  best  ways  of  rendering  study  interesting 
and  profitable,  by  making  it  (ictive,  and  seeking  occasion  for  it  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Did  he  wish  to  bring  before  his 
pupil  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  far  as  they  were 
then  known,  that  is,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  properties  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  principal  natural  objects  ?  During  their  repast,  they 
began  to  talk  pleasantly  together,  speaking  9f  the  nature  of  every- 
thing served  at  table ;  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  meats,  fish,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  and  the  preparation  of  them.  That  done  he  quoted 
passages  bearing  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  from  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  Aristotle,  ^lian,  and  others.  Those  authors 
consulted  were  often  brought  to  the  table  for  that  purpose.  So  well 
and  completely  were  the  things  said  retained  in  his  memory,  that  at 
that  time  there  was  no  doctor  who  surpassed  him  in  learning.  Is  not 
this  the  way  a  father  would  in  our  time  endeavor  to  give  his  chil- 
dren ideas  of  natural  history  and  physics  ? 

If  Ponocrates  and  his  pupil  went  to  walk,  botany  occupied  them. 
"  They  passed  by  meadows  or  other  herbescent  places,  visited  trees 
and  plants,  comparing  them  with  their  descriptions  in  the  books  of 
the  ancients.  They  loaded  themselves  with  specimens,  which  they 
conveyed  to  their  dwelling.  A  page  named  Rhizotome,  had  the 
charge  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  mattocks,  stakes,  and  other  instm- 
ments  required  for  their  cultivation."  If  rainy  weather  prevented 
their  botanical  excursions,  "  they  visited  the  shops  of  druggists,  herb- 
ists,  or  apothecaries,  and  carefully  examined  fruits,  roots,  leaves, 
gums,  essences,  and  also  their  adulterations."  These  examinations 
often  extended  to  the  science  we  call  technology ;  for  "  likewise  they 
went  to  see  how  metals  were  worked,  artillery  forged,  they  visited 
the  lapidaries,  jewelers,  and  workers  in  precious  stones — the  weavers, 
workers  in  velvets,  clockmakers,  printers,  painters,  dealers  in  wine, 
studying  and  examining  manufactures  and  trade  in  all  their 
branches." 
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world  ?  Ought  not  the  counsels  of  the  father  to  insjnre  the  son  with 
as  much  gratitude  as  ardor  when  he  adds,  '*  I  do  not  say  this,  dis- 
trusting thy  virtue  which  has  been  proved  to  me,  but  to  encourage 
thee  in  thy  progress.  I  write  that  thou  mayst  live  in  this  virtuous 
course,  and  that  to  live,  and  have  lived  thus,  may  rejoice  and 
strengthen  thy  courage  for  future  endeavors." 

I  would  like  to  quote  in  full  the  counsels,  which'  precede  senti- 
ments so  affectionate  and  just.  I  select  one  passage  remarkable  for 
its  elevated  and  extended  views;  we  see  a  father  claimed  that  destiny 
has  cast  the  lot  of  his  son  in  a  time  more  enlightened,  and  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  man  than  the  age 
in  which  he  was  himself  bom ;  he  exhorts  his  son  to  profit  by  all 
the  £Eu;ulties  afforded  him  for  learning,  to  share  the  enlightenment  of 
his  century,  to  honor  science  and  literature  in  those  who  cultivate 
them,  and  not  to  add  to  the  stupid  pride  of  rank  and  riches,  the 
blind  pride  of  ignorance :  "When  I  studied,"  said  he, "  the  time  was 
not  as  convenient  for  the  study  of  letters  as  it  now  is,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  choice  of  teachers  that  you  have  had.  The  time  was  yet 
overshadowed,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamity  brought 
by  the  Goths,  who  had  destroyed  all  valuable  literature.  But  by  the 
divine  goodness,  enlightenment  and  dignity  have  been  restored  to 
learning.  Now  discipline  is  maintained,  the  languages  re-established, 
Greek,  (of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be  ignorant,)  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
Latin ;  the  elegant  and  correct  printing  in  use,  which  invented  in 
^my  time  by  divine  inspiration,  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  diabolical 
suggestion  of  artillery.  The  world  is  full  of  learned  men,  able  pre- 
ceptors, and  ample  libraries — ^and  it  would  be  almost  useless  at  this 
time  to  seek  in  any  position  for  a  person  unfitted  for  any  ofSce  of 
wisdom.  Therefore,  my  son  I  admonish  you  to  employ  your  youth 
in  study  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  learn 
the  languages  perfectly,  especially  the  Greek,  as  Quintilian  advises ; 
attend  carefully  to  Latin,  and  afterward  to  Hebrew,  in  order  to  read 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  likewise  acquire  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic. 
In  Greek  form  your  style  on  Plato's,  in  Latin  imitate  Cicero.  His- 
tory you  should  remember.  In  civil  law  I  wish  you  to  kno^i^  by 
heart  the  finest  law  texts,  and  compare  them  with  philosophy.  Then 
carefully  review  the  books  of  the  Greek  physicians,  the  works  of 
Arabian  and  Latin  doctors, — ^that  I  may  see  you  well  versed  in 


science. 


>» 


Why  does  Gargantua  desire  that  his  son  should  attend  to  all 
these  studies,  and  acquire  all  this  learning?  Does  he  intend  to  make 
a  scholar  or  a  literary  man  of  him,  or  to  devote  him  to  one  of  the 
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holding  strongly  the  tnast  to  prevent  it  from  breaking ;  and  when,  as 
the  storm  increased,  all  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  these  words 
only  escaped  him — "  May  God  be  our  Helper." 

The  affection  that  Pantagruel  bore  toward  Pan  urge  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  recognizing  the  extreme  disorder  of  his  life,  and  the 
guilty  libertinism  oi  his  ideas.  Panurge  wishes  to  justify  his  own 
prodigality  and  misconduct  by  taking  the  part  of  those  who  borrow 
money,  without  knowing  when,  or  how,  they  can  return  it.  Panta- 
gruel silences  him,  by  saying,  "  It  is  always  a  great  disgrace,  when 
a  person  borrows  more  than  he  works  for,  or  acquires.  One  should 
lend,  in  my  opinion,  only  when  the  person  asking  gains  little  for  his 
labor,  or  is  suddenly  distressed  by  unlooked  for  losses." 

If  we  follow  Pantagruel  through  the  entire  work,  we  shall  see 
that  without  pretension,  ostentation,  probably  without  any  direct 
moral  view,  Rabelais  has  depicted  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  «fter  the 
education  he  had  received ;  that  is  to  say,  just  and  reasonable,  al- 
ways desirous  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  maintain  his  virtue, 
searching  for  the  truth  in  everything,  examining  and  tolerating  the 
opinions  of  others  without  allowing  his  own  principles  to  be  dis- 
turbed, worthy  simple  and  resolute  in  the  midst  of  the  lawless  man- 
ners, indecent  brutalities  and  licentious  immorality  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  We  desire  to  point  out  a  remarkable  trait,  the 
more  striking  as  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  results  of  the  education 
of  which  we  have  been  treating;  that  is  the  respect  of  Panta^uel 
for  his  father.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  given  more  strength  and  im- 
portance to  filial  love  and  parental  authority,  than  the  cynic  Rabelais. 
"  In  our  times,"  says  he,  "  that  fatal  civil  and  religious  war  began ; 
a  war,  which  penetrating  into  families,  burst  the  most  sacred  bonds, 
and  made  enemies,  of  those  whom  nature  formed  for  mutual  love  and 
aid."  A  few  years  later,  Montaigne  could  say,  speaking  of  children, 
"They  are  wild  beasts,  produced  by  thousands  in  our  age,  to  be  hated 
and  avoided  as  such."  It  is  at  such  a  period,  in  which  so  many  pub- 
lic and  domestic  discords  were  fermenting,  that  Rabelais  depicted,  a 
father  training  his  son  with  the  most  yielding  kindness,  the  most 
entire  disinterestedness ;  and  this  son  filled  with  the  tenderest  filial 
affection,  the  deepest  respect,  the  most  lively  gratitude.  This  re- 
spect is  such,  that  when  Gargantua  expresses  to  his  son  his  desire  to 
see  him  married, — "Most  indulgent  of  fathers,"  replies  Pantagruel, 
"  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  sijbjqct,  but  submit  myself  to  your 
wishes  and  fatherly  commands.  I  would  pray  God  to  die  to  please 
you,  rather  than  to  live  to  displease  you."  Pantagruel  departs  on  a 
journey.     Hardly  is  he  away  before  his  father  moved  by  a  tender  in 
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them.     But  the  power  of  the  good  sense  displayed  by  him  is  great 

In  the .  midst  of  great  obscurity  he  has  sometimes  grasped  the 

highest  truths,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle. 

This  is  what  Rabelais,  in  a  disregarding  age,  has  written  on  the 

snbject  of  education.    This  and  other  serious  matters  are  treated 

in  a  volume,  in  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 
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John  Milton  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  9tL  of 
December,  1608.  His  father  was  a  scrivener — copyist  and  drafts- 
man of  all  kinds  of  documents,  legal,  commercial,  and  literary — and 
had  the  means  and  disposition  to  give  his  gifted  son  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education  which  the  best  private  tutors  and  public  schools 
could  impart.  These  opportunities  are  graphically  described  by 
Prof.  Masson,  in  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  entitled  the 
"Z//J?  and  Times  of  John  Afiltony^  from  which  we  shall  draw  freely.* 

HOME  EDUCATION  OF  MILTON. 

KIokE  important  in*  bis  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  city  sights  and 
city  humors  lying  around  the  home  of  his  childiiood,  was  the  training  he  re- 
ceived wilhiii  that  home  itself.  It  is  a  warm  and  happy  home.  Peace,  comfort 
and  industry  reign  within  it.  During  the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his 
apprentices  and  clerks;  but  in  the  evening  the  family  are  gathered  together — 
the-  fiither  on  one  side,  the  motlier  on  the  other,  the  eldest  girl  and  her  brother 
Jobn  seated  nenr,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth.  A  grave  puritanic  piety 
vfuii  then  the  order  in  the  liouseholda  of  most  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Lon- 
don ;.  and  in  John  Milton's  home  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the  accompany- 
ing aflo  'tion  for  puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Rehgious  reading  and 
devout  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  reg\dar  life  of  the  family.  And  thus  a 
disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard  for  religion  as  the  chief  concern  of  life, 
and  a  dutiful  love  of  the  parents  who  so  taught  him,  woJld  be  cultivated  in 
kilton  from  his  earliest  years.  Happy  child,  to  have  such  parents;  happy 
parents,  to  have  such  a  child  1 

But  the  sciivener,  though  a  serious  man,  was  also  a  man  of  liberal  culture. 
•He  was  an  ingeniose  man,"  Bays  Aubrey;  and  Phillips,  who  could  recollect 
nim  personally,  says  that  while  prudent  in  business,  "  he  did  not  so  fej  quit  liia 
generous  and  ingenious  inclinations  as  to  make  himself  wholly  a  slave  to  tbo 
world."  His  acquaintance  with  literature  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
sometime  at  college.  But  his  special  faculty  was  music.  He  had  so  cultivated 
the  art  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  reputation  above  that  of  an  ordinary  amateur.  Ho 
was  a  contributor  with  twenty-one  of  the  first  English  composers  then  hving,  in 
a  collection  of  madrigu  Is  published  under  the  title  of  'TZ/e  Triumphs  of  OrianOy" 
all  originally  intended  to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment  in  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  name  also  appears  in  "  The  Whole  Book  of  PsdLnis^''^  1621,  and 
"  The  Ttars  and  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfall  Soule^"  1614.  An  organ  and 
other  instruments  were  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  bouse  in  Bread  Street,  and 
much  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  musical  study  and  practice.  Hence  wo 
can  readily  understand  the  high  place  given  by  Milton  to  music  in  his  ^'TractaU 
on  ]kiu£(Uumy  The  intervals  of  more  severe  labor,  he  said,  might  "both  with 
profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits 
with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learnt — either  while 
the  skillful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the 
whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ* 
stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which, 
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if  vise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  disposl- 
tioDs  and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle."  Of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tioa  Milton  had  the  full  advantage.  Oflen  must  be,  as  a  child,  have  bent 
OTer  his  father  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  as  he  played.  Not  unfre- 
qtteotljr  of  an  evening,  if  one  or  two  of  his  father's  musical  acquaintances 
dropped  in,  there  would  be  voices  enough  in  the  Spread- Eagle  for  a  little 
boasehold  concert.  Then  might  the  well-printed  and  well-kept  set  of  the 
Oriaiuu  be  brought  out;  and,  each  one  present  taking  a  suitable  part,  the  child 
mi^t  hear,  and  always  with  fresh  delight,  his  father's  own  madrigal  :^- 

Fliir  Orlana,  In  the  mom, 

Bdbrt  Ui«  day  wm  boro, 

With  TeWet  Mepa  on  groand, 

Which  mad«  nor  print  nor  tound,  - 

Would  see  her  uympht  abed, 

What  Uvea  thoaa  ladles  led  : 

The  rosea  bhisblnf  Mid, 
•*  O,  ■tajTt  thott  ahepherd-mald  1'* 

And,  on  a  sudden,  all 

Thej  rose,  and  heard  her  calL 

Then  sanf  those  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Dtsna, 
<•  LoQf  live  fair  Orians,  lonff  live  fiiir  Oriana  f" 

They  can  remember  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  see  how  from  the 
vorda,4«s  well  as  from  the  music  of  this  song,  a  sense  of  fantastic  grace  would 
link  into  the  mind  of  the*boy — ^how  Oriana  dnd  her  nymphs  and  a  little  Arca- 
dian grass-plat  would  be  ^fore  him,  and  a  chorus  of  shepherds  would  be  Keen 
singing  at  the  dose,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queon  Eliza- 
beth! And  so,  i£,  instead  of  the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin,  large  vol- 
une  of  Sir  William  Leighton's  "  Tears  and  Lamentations "  that  furnished  the 
long  of  the  evening. 

Joining  with  his  young  voice  in  these  exercises  of  the  family,  the  boy  became 
a  singer  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  We  see  him  going  to  the  organ  for 
bis  own  amusement,  picking  out  little  melodies  by  the  ear,  and  stretching  his 
tiny  fingers  in  search  of  pleasing  chords.  According  to  Aubrey,  his  fatlier 
taught  him  music,  and  made  him  an  accomplished  organist 

But,  in  the  most  musical  household,  music  fills  up  but  part  of  the  domestic 
evening;  and  sometimes' it  would  not  be  musical  friends,  but  acquaintances  of 
more  general  tastes,  that  would  step  in  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Spread- 
Eagle. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  &itfily  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Stocke,  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Bread-street,  "a  constant,  judicious,  and  reli- 
gious preacher;"  Humphrey  Lownes,  a  printer  and  publisher;  and  John  Lane^ 
the  author  of  ** Poetical  Vision^^'  and  continuation  of  the  ^'Squire's  Tale''  in 
Chaucer,  thus  finishing  that  "gtory  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  which,  the  son  after- 
wards noted,  had  been  left  "  h^-told  "  by  the  great  original  In  the  conversa- 
tion of  such  men,  Kilton's  boyhood  had  educational  stimulus  and  food  of  the 
b«tq[aality. 

ioivioh's  book  avd  bgbool  TRAnmia. 

Writing  m  1641,  whUe  his  fhther  was  still  alive,  Milton  describes  his  early 
scholastic  education  in  these  words: — "I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the 
OMseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  &ther,  (whom  Ood  recompense)  been  exer- 
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dsed  to  the  tongues  and  some  Bciences,  as  mj  age  would  suffef,  by  sundry 
masters  and  teachers  both  at  home  and  the  schools."  And  again,  in  another 
publication  after  his  father  was  dead : — "  My  father  destined  me,  while  yet  a 
little  child,  for  the  study  of  humane  letters.  ♦  ♦  *  Both  at  the 
grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home  he  caused  me  to  be  instructed 
daily." 

PBIYATB  TBACHER8. 

The  only  teacher  of  Milton  of  whom  we  have  a  distmct  aooount  fh>m  him- 
self) as  one  of  his  masters  before  he  went  to  a  regular  gprammar-school,  or  who 
taught  him  privately  while  he  was  attending  such  a  school,  was  Thomas 
Toung,  afterwards  a  Puritan  minister  in  Suffolk,  and  well  known  in  bis  later 
life  as  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Puritan  party. 

He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  In  one  of  his  subsequent  publioationa,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  a  Puritan  minister  of  Suffolk  to  announce 
his  name  Sn  full,  he  signed  .himself  "  JTieopMua  Philo-Kwiaeea  Loncardiensiif^ 
which  may  be  translated  "  Theophilus  Kirklover,  native  of  Loncardy,"  where  he 
was  bom  in  1587.  He  was  sent  thence  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  his  name  is  found  among  the  matriculations  at  St.  Leonardos  College  in 
1602.  After  completing  his  education  in  Arts  there,  and  probably  also  becom- 
ing a  licenciate  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  migrated  into  England  in  quest  of  occu- 
pation— about  the  very  time,  it  would  seem,  when  the  efforts  of  King  Jtmes  to 
establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were  causing  conmiotion  among  the  Scottish 
Eirkmen.  He  settled  in  or  near  London,  and  appears  to  have  supported  him- 
self partly  by  assisting  Puritan  ministers,  and  partly  by  teaching. 

From  Young's  subsequent  career,  and  from  the  unusually  affectionate  man- 
ner in  which  Milton  afterwards  speaks  of  him,  it  is  clear  that  however  his  gait 
and  accent  may  have  at  first  astonished  Mrs.  Milton,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
good  qualities.  The  poet,  writing  to  him  a  few  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
his  pupil,  speaks  of  the  "  incredible  and  lingular  gratitude  be  owed  him  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  done  him,"  and  calls  God  to' witness  that  he 
reverenced  him  as  a  father.  And,  again,  more  floridly  in  a  Latin  elegy,  in 
words  which  may  be  tnmslated  thus : — 

"  Dearer  he  to  me  than  thou,  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  (Socrates)  to  Clini- 
ades  (Alcibiades)  who  was  the  descendant  of  Telamon ;  and  than  the  great 
Stagirite  to  his  generous  pupQ  (Alexander  the  Great)  whom  the  loving  Chaonis 
bore  to  Libyan  Jove.  Such  as  Amyntorides  (Phoenix)  and  the  Philyreian  hero 
(Chiron)  were  to  the  king  of  the  Myrmidones  (Achilles,  the  pupil,  according  to 
the  legend,  of  Phoenix  and  Chiron,)  such  is  he  also  to  me.  First,  under  his 
guidance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Muses,  and  beheld  the  sacred  green 
spots  of  the  deft  sunmiit  of  Parnassus,  and  quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and,  Clio 
favoring  me,  thrice  sprinkled  my  jo3rful  mouth  with  Castalian  wine." 

The  meaning  of  which,  in  more  literal  prose,  is  that  Young  grounded  his 
pupil  well  in  Latin,  gave  him  perhaps  also  a  little  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time 
awoke  in  him  a  feeling  for  poetry,  and  set  him  upon  the  making  of  English  and 
Latin  verses. 

How  long  Young's  preceptorship  lasted,  can  not  be  determined  with  precision. 
It  certainly  closed  about  1622,  when  Young  left  England  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  English  merchants  settled  in 
Hamburg. 
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IGLTON  AT  8T  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

From  the  fint  H  had  been  the  intention  of  Kilton'a  father  to  lend  hia  son  to 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  town,  and  before  1620  this  intention  had  been  ear- 
ned into  effect 

London  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  ill  provided  with  schools.  Besides 
various  schools  of  minor  note,  there  were  some  distinguished  as  classical  sem- 
inaries. Notable  among  these  was  St  Panl's  School  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
a  suooesBor  of  the  old  Cathedral  School  of  St  Paul's,  which  had  existed  in  the 
same  place  flnom  time  imAemorial  Not  less  celebrated  was  Westminster  School, 
founded  anew  by  Elisabeth  in  continuation  of  an  older  monastic  school  which 
had  existed  in  Catholic  times.  Ben  Jonson,  George  Herbert  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
an  then  alive,  had  been  educated  at  this  school ;  and  the  great  Camden,  after 
serving  in  it  as  under-master,  had  held  the  office  of  head-maeter  smce  1692. 
Thes  there  was  St  Anthony's  ftee  sdiool  in  Threadneedle  street,  where  Sir 
nomas  ICore  and  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  been  educated— once  so  flourishing 
that  at  the  public  debates  in  logic  and  grammar  between  the  different  schools 
of  the  city,  St  Anthony's  scholars  generally  carried  off  the  palm.  In  partio- 
olar  there  was  a  feud  on  this  score  between  the  St  Paul's  boys  and  the  St 
Anthony's  boys-^the  St  Paul's  boys  nicknaming  their  rivals  '*  Anthony's  pigs," 
in  allusion  to  the  pig  which  was  generally  represented  as  following  this  Saint  in 
his  pictures;  and  the  St  Anthony's  boys  somewhat  feebly  retaliating  by  calling 
the  St  Paul's  boys  "Paql's  pigeons,"  in  allusion  to  the  pigeohs  that  used  to 
hofver  about  the  cathedral  Though  the  nicknames  survived,  the  feud  was  now 
little  more  than  a  tradition — St  Anthony's  school  having  come  sorely  down  in 
the  world,  while  the  pigeons  of  Paul's  fluttered  higher  than  ever.  A  more 
formidable  rival  hi  the  city  now  to  St  Paufs,  was  the  free-school  of  the  Mer- 
diant  Tailors'  Company,  founded  in  1561.  Finally,  besides  these  public  day 
schools,  there  were  schools  of  note  kept  by  speculative  schoolmasters  on  their 
own  account;  of  which  by  Ike  the  highest  in  reputation* was  that  of  Thomas 
Famabie,  in  Goldsmith's  Rents,  near  Cripplegate. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Bread-street,  St  Paul's  school  was  that 
chosen  by  the  scrivener  for  the  education  of  his  son,  when  he  was  in  or  just 
over  his  twelfth  year.* 

There  were  in  all  eight  daases.  In  the  first  or  lowest  the  younger  pupils 
were  taught  their  rudunents;  and  tiience,  according  to  their  proficiency,  they 
were  at  stated  times  advanced  into  the  other  forms  till  they  reached  the  eighth, 
whence,  "being  commonly  by  this  time  made  perfect  grammarianB,  good  ora- 
tors and  poets,  and  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  sometimes 
in  other  Oriental  tongues,"  they  passed  to  the  Universities.  The  curriculum 
of  the  school  extended  over  from  four  to  six  yeara,  the  age  of  entry  being  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  that  of  departure  from  fourteeen  to  eighteen.f 


*  k  dcKriptioo  of  St.  Paal*t  School  wIU  b«  foand  oo  pa«es  141-142. 

t  For  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  School  given  in  the  text,  the  authorities  are,— Stow,  edit 
1603,  pp.  74, 76;  Fuller,  Clmrch  History,  Booli  V.,  Section  I ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  hia  Hand* 
boolt  of  LoDdon,  article  »•  Paul's  Schooi ;"  and,  most  of  all,  Strype  in  his  edition  of  Stow, 
17V0,  Tot.  I.,  pp.  163—199.  Strype  was  himself  a  scholar  of  St.  Paul's  from  1667  to  1661,  or 
Bbout  Ihirty-seren  years  after  MiUoo.  The  original  school  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666;  hot  Strypa  remembered  iheoid  building  well,  and  bis  description  of  it  is  alTectionately 
Binole. 
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From  the  moment  that  Milton  became  a  "  pigeon  of  St.  Paul's,"  all  this  would 
be  familiar  to  him.  The  school-room,  its  walls  and  windows  and  inscriptions; 
the  head-master's  chair;  the  bust  of  Golet  over  it,  looking  down  on  the  Itasj 
young  flock  gathered  together  bj  his  deed  and  scheming  a  hundred  yean  after 
be  was  dead ;  the  busy  young  flock  itself  ranged  out  in  their  eight  forms,  and 
filling  the  room  with  their  ceaseless  hum ;  the  head-marter  and  the  sor-master 
walking  about  in  their  gowns,  and  occasionally  perhaps  the  two  snrreyors  from 
the  Mercers  dropping  in  to  see— what  man  of  any  memory  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  this  would  impress  the  boy  unspeakably,  and  sink  into  him  so  as 
never  to  be  forgotten?  For  inquisitive  boys,.even  the  traditions  of  their  sebod, 
if  it  has  any,  are  of  interest ;  and  they  soon  become  acqaainted  with  them. 
And  so  in  Milton's  case,  the  names  of  old  pupils  of  St  Paul'a  who  had  become 
famous,  from  Leland  down  to  the  still-living  prodigy  Camden,  who  (though  he 
had  been  mainly  educated  elsewhere,  had  also  for  a  time  been  a  St  Panics 
scholar)  would  be  dwelt  on  with  pleasure ;  and  gradually  also  the  names  of  the 
head-masters  before  Mr.  Gill  would  come  to  be  known  in  order,  from  Ridiard 
Mulcaster,  Gill's  immediate  predecessor,  back  through  Harrison,  Malim,  Cook, 
Freeman,  and  Jones,  to  John  Rightwis,  Lilly's  successor  and  son-in-law,  who 
had  acted  in  a  Latin  play  with  his  scholars  before  Wolsey,  and  so  to  Lilly  him- 
self the  great  Abraham  of  the  series,  and  the  friend  of  Colet 

After  all,  however,  the  paramount  influence  of  the  school  lay  necessarily  in 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  two  masters  for  the  time  bemg.  These, 
at  the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  were  Mr.  Gill,  the  head-master,  and 
his  son,  Alexander  Gill,  the  younger,  then  acting  as  usher. 

Old  Mr.  Gill,  as  he  now  began  to  be  called,  partly  to  distinguish  him  fiom  his 
son,  and  partly  because  he  was  verging  on  his  fifty-seventh  year,  fully  noain- 
tained  the  ancient  credit  of  the  scliool.  According  to  Wood,  he  was  "  esteemed 
by  most  persons  to  be  a  learned  man,  a  noted  Latinist^  critic  and  divine,  and 
also  to  have  such  an  excellent  way  of  training  up  youth  that  none  in  his  time 
went  beyond  it"  Having  looked  over  all  that  remains  of  the  old  gentleman 
to  verify  or  disprove  this  judgment — ^to  wit,  three  works  published  by  him  at 
intervals  during  his  life— we  can  safely  say  that  the  praise  does  not  seem  over- 
stated. The  first  of  these  works  is  a  tract  or  treatise,  originally  published  by 
him  in  1601,  seven  years  before  his  appointment  to  St  Paul's  School,  and  writ- 
ten in  1597,  when  he  was  living  as  a  teacher  at  Norwich.  The  tract  is  entitled 
^*'A  TreaUse  concerning  ihe  Trinity  of  Persons  in  Vhitie  of  {he  2>«^"  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  metaphysical  remonstrance  with  one  Thomas  Mannering,  an  Ant* 
baptist  of  Norwich,  who  "  denied  that  Jesus  is  yery  God  of  very  God,"  but  said 
that  he  was  '*bnt  man  only,  yet  endued  with  the  infinite  power  of  God."  Far 
more  interesting,  in  reference  to  Gill's  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  is  his  »s^ 
work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1619,  or  just  before  the  time 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  entitled  "  Loganomia  Anglica,^^  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  King  James.  Part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  argument  on  that 
new-old  subject,  the  reform  of  the  Engli^  Alphabet,  so  as  to  bring  the  spelling 
of  words  into  greater  consistency  with  their  sound;  and  thoee  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  will  find  some  sensible  matter  upon  it  in  Gill's  book.  By 
adding  to  the  English  Alphabet  the  two  Saxon  signs  for  the  two  sounds  of  f&r 
and  another  Saxon  sign  or  two,  and  by  farther  using  points  over  the  vowels  to 
indicate  their  various  sounds^  he  contrives  an  Alphabet  somewhat  like  those  cf 
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onr  modem  phonetic  refonnere,  but  less  liable  to  objection  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Etjmology ;  and  he  illostratee  this  Alphabet  hy  spelling  all  the  English  words 
and  passages  in  his  book  according  to  it  But  the  SpeUing-Reform  is  by  no 
means  the  main  puipose  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  we  should  now  call  a 
systematic  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  written  in  Latin.  Accordiuglj  it  is 
onlj  in  the  first  part  .that  he  propounds  his  spelling-reform ;  and  the  parts  on 
Etymok)g]r,  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  possess  quite  a  separate  value.  If  Gill  was 
only  half  as  interesting  in  his  school-room  as  he  is  in  his  book,  he  must  have 
been  an  effective  and  even  delightful  teacher.  For  example,  as  an  appoudix  to 
Syntax  in  general,  he  has  a  chapter  on  what  he  calls  Sj/ntaxis  Schemaiintica,  in 
which  he  trenches  on  what  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  Rhetoric,  and  enu- 
merstes  and  explains  the  so-called  tropes  and  figures  of  speech— Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Allegory,  Irony,  Climax,  eta  This  part  of  the  book  is  studded 
with  examples  from  the  English  poets,  and  above  all  from  Spenser,  showing  a 
really  fine  taste  in  the  selection. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  on  English  Proaody,  is,  in  like  manner, 
iDostrated  by  well-chosen  examples ;  and,  among  other  things,  QiU  discusses  in 
it  the  compatibility  of  classkad  meters  with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  fi)Uowing  passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  Chaucer, 
exhibits  what  was  apparently  another  of  his  crotchets,  beskles  spelling-reform — 
to  wit)  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Saxon  parity  of  our  tongue  against  Lat- 
inisms.  AAer  maintaining  that,  even  during  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions, 
the  Saxon  or  English  tongue  of  our  island  remained  pure,  he  proceeds  (we  again 
translate  from  his  Latin)  thns : — 

^'At  length  about  the  year  1400,  GeoffVey  Chaucer,  of  unlucky  omen,  made 
his  poetry  famons  by  the  use  in  it  of  French  and  Latin  words.  Hence  has  come 
down  this  new  mange  in  our  speaking  and  writing.  ^  *  0  harsh  lip^ 
I  now  hear  all  around  me  such  words  as  common,  vieUf  trwy^  maiice;  even  vtfv 
te^  «te^,  Juaticef  pUy,  mercy,  compascionf  prtffii,  commodity,  color,  grau,  favor, 
aooBfkmoe.  But  whither,  pray,  in  ail  the  world  have  you  banished  those  words 
which  our  fi>ro&ther8  used  lor  these  new-flmgled  ones?  Are  our  words  to  be 
exiled  like  our  cttiaena?  Is  the  new  barbaric  invasion  to  extirpate  the  English 
tongoef  0  ye  Englishmen,  on  you,  I  say,  I  call,  in  whose  veins  that  blood 
flows,  retain,  retain  what  yet  remains  of  our  native  speech,  and,  whatever  ves* 
tigee  of  our  forefiithers  are  yet  to  be  seen,  on  these  plant  your  footsteps." 

While  thus  working  mainly  iir  Philology,  Mr  Qill  had  not  quite  abandoned 
hia  Metaphysics.  Some  fifteen  years  after  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, he  brought  out  his  last  and  largest  work,  the  *'  Sacred  PhUocophy  of  the 
Baty  Saipiurea^ — a  kind  of  detailed  demonstration,  as  against  Turks,  Jews, 
Infidels,  Heretics,  and  all  gainsayers  whatsoever,  of  the  successive  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  on  the  principles  of  pure  reason.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
hot  that  in  those  days,  when  the  idea  of  severing  the  secular  from  the  religious 
in  schools  had  not  yet  been  heard  o(  his  pupils  would  now  and  then  have  a 
touch  of  his  Metaphysics  as  well  as  of  his  Philology.  They  were  lucky  if  they 
had  not  also  a  touch  of  something  else.  "  Dr.  Gill,  tho  lather,"  says  Aubrey  in 
<Bs  of  his  M8Su,  '^  was  »  yeiy  ingenioee  person,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings ; 
notwithstanding,  he  had  his  moods  and  humors,  as  particularly  his  whipphig  fits. 
Often  Dr.  6.  whipped  Dunoombe,  who  was  afterwards  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons 
•t  EdgehiU  fight" 
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Young  Gill,  the  usher  or  sur-master,  was  by  no  means  so  steady  a  man  as  his 
fiither.  Bom  about  1597,  he  had  been  educated  at  St  Paul's  School ;  had  gone 
thence,  on  one  of  the  Mercers'  Exhibitions,  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and, 
after  completing  his  course  there,  and  taking  orders,  had  come  back  to  town 
about  1619,  and  dropped  conveniently  into  the  place  of  his  father's  assistant 
For  a  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  fiunous  Famabie  in  his 
schooL        I  • 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to  whose  lot  it  M 
to  be  Milton's  schoolmasters.  He  was  under  their  care,  as  we  calculate,  at  least 
four  years — from  1620,  when  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1624 — 5,  when  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time^most  probably  till  1622 — ^he  had  the  benefit  also  of  Young's  continued 
assistance  at  home. 

St  Paul's  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  gp:aaunar-achool— 
that  is,  a  school  for  classical  instruction  only.  But  since  Ck>let's  time,  in  virtue 
of  the  great  development  which  classical  studies  had  received  throughout  the 
nation  at  large,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  within  its  assigned  limits  had  im- 
mensely increased.  Instead  of  peddling  over  SeduliuS)  and  other  such  small 
practitioners  of  later  or  middle-age  Latinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Colet,  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's,  as  of  other  contemporary  schools,  were  now 
led  through  very  much  the  same  list  of  Roman  prose- writers  and  poets  that  are 
still  honored  in  our  academies.  The  practice  of  writing  pure  classical  Latin,  or 
what  might  pass  fi)r  such;  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  was  also  carried  to  a  per- 
fection not  known  in  Colet's  time.  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although  Colet  in  his 
testamentary  reoonmiendations  to  the  Mercers  had  menUoned  it  as  desirable 
that  the  head-master  shoidd  know  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  had  added,  "if 
such  a  man  can  be  gotten."  That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in 
England.  Colet  had  none  himself;  and  that  Lilly  had  mastered  Greek,  while 
residing  in  earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  passion  lor  Greek  had  spread ;  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  partizans  of  the  new  learning  and  its  opponents  were  re- 
spectively called,  had  been  fought  out  in  the  days  of  Ascham  and  Elizabeth; 
and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still  lagged  behind  Latin,  yet,  in  St  Paul's  and  other 
schools,  Greek  authors  were  read  in  fragments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  io 
anticipation  of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Probably  Hebrew 
was  taught  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  support  other  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
studious  boys  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  most  efficient  men  in  after  life^  the 
believers  in  that  notion  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prove  it 
by  means  of  Milton's  boyhood. 

MUMs  own  (KcovfrU  of  his  habits  as  a  schoolboy. — "  My  father  destined  me 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  fix>m  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  eyes,  to  whose  natural  wea^kness  there  were  also  added  frequent  headadies. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  me  to  be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when  1  had  acquired  various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste 
for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two 
national  universities." 
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Aiifrqfs  aeomnnL — "When  he  went  to  school,  when  he  was  yeiy  young,  he 
Etodied  very  hardf  and  sat  up  very  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o^clock  at 
night;  and  his  fiither  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

Woo^s  acoouoL — "There  (at  Cambridge)  as  at  school  for  three  years  before, 
Hwas  usual  with  him  to  sit  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  danger  of  blindnees.  By  this  his  inde&tigable 
study  he  profit^  exceedingly.'* 

PhiOipt^  aeeavnt — (At  Paul's  School)  "he  was  entered  into  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  adVanced  therein  with  *  *  admirable  success,  not  more  by  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  the  good  instructions  of  his  masters  *  *  than 
by  bis  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension,  and  insuperable  indus- 
try ;  for  he  generally  sat  up  half  the  night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements 
of  his  own  dioioe,  as  the  exact  perfecting  of  fats  school-exercises ;  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training." 

The  boy's  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  "When  at  your 
expense,"  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  &ther  in  later  years^  "  I  had 
obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue  of  Romulusi  and  to  the  delights 
of  Latinm,  and  the  great  words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  by  the 
magniloquent  Oreeks,  you  then  advised  me  to  add  the  flowers  which  are  the 
pride  of  Gaol,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  the  barbarian 
inroads  by  his  diction,  poure  forth  from  his  degenerate  mouth,  and  the  mysteries 
which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine."  The  application  of  these  words 
extends  beyond  Mflton's  mere  school-days;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  they 
were  over  he  had  learnt  to  read  French  and  Italian,  and  also  something  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  letter  to  Young  at  Hamburg,  ahready  referred  to,  written  in 
Kardi,  162S,  he  acknowledges  the  gift  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  which  Young  had 
lent  him. 

It  18  not  to  be  supposed  ttiat  the  literature  of  his  own  country  remained  a 
closed  flekl  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  have 
dreams  for  himself  of  literary  excellence.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
IGlton  in  his  boyhood  viras  a  diligent  reader  of  Bngliah  books,  and  that  before 
the  dose  of  his  school-time  in  1624^  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance, 
at  leasty  with  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  his  own 
time. 

XILTOlf  AT  OAMBBmOE. 

Milton  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1624—^.*  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  students  whose  names 
appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as  having  been  admitted  during  the 
half-year  between  Michaehnaa,  1624^  and  Lady-day,  1626.  In  the  remaining 
half  of  the  same  academic  year — namely,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  1626 — 
there  were  thuty  fresh  entries.  Milton,  therefore,  was  one  of  forty-three  stu- 
dents who  commenced  their  academic  course  at  Christ's  College,  in  the  year 
1624—6. 

£ight  of  these  fourteen  students  who  were  admitted  before  Lady-day,  enter 

*It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  reason  for  tbia  double  mode  of  dating. 
^rior  to  17S2,  the  year  in  England  was  oonaidered  to  begin,  not  on  the  let  of  Janaary,  but  on 
the  95tb  of  March.  AU  those  daya,  therefore,  Intarrenlng  between  the  3tst  of  December  and 
the  2Sih  of  March,  which  we  ahoald  now  date  aa  belonging  to  a  particular  year,  were  then 
dated  aa  belonging  to  the  year  preceding  that  According  to  our  dating,  Milton'a  entry  at 
Chriit'B  College  took  place  on  the  12lh  of  Febroary,  1626 ;  but  In  the  aid  reckoning,  that  day 
*M  Ike  Ifth  of  February,  ICM. 
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H  "tepser  pensianen,"  fool  as  "sizara,"  and  bat  ooe  as  a  "gretAer  penaitpeT," 
The  discioction  ia  one  of  rank.  All  the  three  grades  paj  for  their  board  »nd 
education ;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct  Trom  the  tdisbtra,  properly  so  called, 
who  beloDg  to  Ibe  ronadatiou.  But  the  "greater  pensioners,"  or  "feUow-com- 
moners,"  paj  most ;  they  are  osualt;  tb»  sons  of  wealtb;  &cniliee;  and  the; 
have  tbe  privilego  of  dining  at  the  upper  table  inHhe  commoa  h«ll  along  vith 
the  lellowB.  The  "sizars,"  on  the  other  band,  are  poorer  atodeata;  thej  pay 
least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  game  education  as  the  other*,  have  s  lower 
rank,  and  infi^rior  accommodation.  Intermediate  between  the  greater  pcnaon- 
ers  and  the  sizar?,  are  the  "lesser  pensioners;"  Bnd  it  is  to  this  class  that, the 
balk  of  the  slodentB  in  stl  the  Oollegos  at  Csmbridga  l^long.  Mlll«n,  as  tin 
■on  of  a  London  acnTeuer  in  good  circumstances,  took  his  natural  plaM  in 
becoming  a  "leaser  pensioner."  Hia  scbool-feUow  at  St  Paul's,  Bobert  Pore]', 
who  entered  t)ie  College  in  the  same  }resr  and  mtmlh,  and  cbose  tjie  ssme  tutor, 
entered  in  the  same  rank.  Uilton's  &ther  and  Porey's  lather  must  have  mads 
ap  their  minds,  in  sending  their  sons  to  Cambridge,  to  pay,  eech  sbont  £S0  a 
year,  in  the  money  of  that  day,  for  the  expenaes  of  their  malatenance  there.* 

Christ's  College,  althongh  not  the  first  in  point  of  nombers,  tvss  one  of  tlie 
most  comfortable  colleges  in  the  University ;  aubstantiaUy  built ;  with  aepacioas 
inner  quadrangle,  a  liaiid.ioiae  diDing-ball  and  chapel,  good  rooms  tor  Oie  fellows 
arkd  students,  and  an  extenmve  garden  behind,  profided  with  a  bowling-green, 
a  pood,  alcovee  nd  shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste. 

In  the  year  1621 — S,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total  population  of 
tbe  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thooBand.  Then,  as  now,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "town"  and  "gown"  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place. 
While  the  town  \eae  goTcnied  by  Its  mayor  and  aldermen  and  common-coundl, 
and  represented  in  Paiiiament  by  two  boigesaes,  the  University  was  governed 
by  its  own  statutes  as  administered  by  the  Academic  authorities,  and  was  rep- 
Teaented  in  Parliament  by  two  meml3er»retnrned  by  itself. 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ's  Coll^fe — tbrming  a  community  by  itself  when 
all  tbe  members  were  assembled,  of  some  two  bundn.'d  and  fii^  persona,  and 
Eurroooded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total  University  to  which  it  was 
related  as  a  part — we  are  to  fimcy  Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1621 — E,  when  he  was  precisely  nxteen  years  and  two  mootbe  old.  He  was  a 
little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  UntTerai^. 
sun  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must  hare  seemed  strsnge 
to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  Brat  time  tbe  gown  tmd  cap,  and  to  move  for  the 
first  time  through  un&miliar  street^  observing  college  alter  college,  each  diffe^ 
ent  from  tbe  others  in  style  and  appearance,  with  the  majestic  Kings's  conspic- 
uous in  the  midst;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  Btmoos  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 
bnnka, — these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton.       ' 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  Freshman  at  CoU^e,  ilAer  his 
choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chainbers.  Tradition  stiU  points  out  at 
Christ's  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.  They  are  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  on  tbe  left  aide  of  the  court,  as  you  enter  through  tbe  street- , 

.  ■  [a  IIh  •olobtoiraphj  d[  sir  SiniDitdi  D'Ews,  ha  ttUi  ui  1h«I,  HhcQ  he  wenluahlls*- 
conunontrloBL  Jotan'aCoUeft,  [Juabrldg*,  In  IfilS,  tall  liitiir  would  boi  nuke  him  aluftr 
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gate— the  first  floor  rooms  on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  consist  at 
present  of  a  small  study  with  two'  windows  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  veiy 
onsll  bed-room  adjoining.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  at  all  since 
UOton's  time.  When  we  hear  of  "  Milton^s  rooms "  at  College,  howeyer,  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  point  It  was  veiy  rare  in  those  days 
for  any  member  of  a  College,  even  a  Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  him- 
flel£  Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  same  chamber;  and,  in  fiill  Colleges, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  multiply  accom- 
modation. In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ's  College,  there  is  a  chapter  spe- 
cially proyiding  for  the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  CoUege  should  be 
allocated ;  "  in  which  chambers,"  says  the  founder,  "  our  wish  is  that  the  Fel- 
k)ws  Bleep  two  and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  haye 
abne  a  smgle  chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  perchance, it  be  some  Doctor, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree,  we  grant  the  possession  of  a 
separate  chamber."  In  the  course  of  a  century,  doubtless,  custom  had  become 
sofmewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  stu- 
dents to  occupy  rooms  at  least  two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biograp}iics  of 
the  time,  we  bear  of  the  chum  or  chamber-fellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assisting 
or  retarding  his  studies.  Milton's  chamber-fellow,  or  one  of  his  chamber-fel- 
lows, would  naturally  be  Forey.  But,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there  must 
have  been  changes. 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  then  as  now,  were  those  fixell  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  firsts 
or  Michaelmas  or  October  Teruij  extended  fix>m  that  day  to  the  IGth  of  Decem- 
ber. Then  followed  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  second,  or  Lent  or  January 
Term,  began  on  ^e  1 3th  of  January,  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before 
Easter.  There  then  intervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finally, 
the  third,  or  Kaster  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  eleventh  day  (second 
Wednesday)  after  Easter-day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday  after  "  Commence- 
ment Day," — that  is,  after  the  great  terminating  Assembly  of  the  University,  at 
"Winch  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  were  said  to  ^'conmience" 
in  those  degrees;  which  "Commencement  Day  "  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.    The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  "long  vacation"  of  three  months. 

The  daily  routine  of  college-life  in  term-time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  follows : — In  the  morning,  at  ^ve  o'clock,  the  students  were  assem- 
bled, by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  in  the  College-chapel,  to  hear  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  followed  on  some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows, 
These  services  occupied  about  an  hour ;  after  which  the  students  had  break&st 
Then  followed  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — ^the 
CoUegesUuUes^  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tioDs  of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  etc. ;  and  the  Universiiy-exerciseSj  or  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
togeUier  with  the  students  of  other  Colleges,  in  the  "public  schools"  of  the 
University,  either  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the* University-professors  of  Greek, 
logic,  etc.,  (which,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all  students,)  or  to  hear, 
wd  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of  those  students  of  all  the  Colleges 
who  were  preparing  for  their  degrees.*    After  four  hours  or  more  so  spent,  the 

*  Th«  diitioction  between  Cottegt-alvdie*  BDd  Univertiiy-exereUet  most  be  kept  in  mind. 
Qzidoalljr,  u  all  know,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridcei  orifinally  mere  places  of  rea> 
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stndenU  dined  together  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  halla  of  thair  ntgtetin  Cd- 
kgea.  After  dinner,  there  was  generallj  again  an  hour  or  two  of  attendance 
on  the  declamatiotu  and  diipntationa  oT  contending  gradoatee,  dtber  in  oillege 
or  in  the  "public  schools."  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  ezcep- 
lion  or  Btleadance  at  the  eTeniDg-serrice  in  chapel,  and  at  supper  m  the  ball  at 
Beveu  o'clock,  the  students  were  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  time.  It  was  pro- 
vided bj  the  itatutee  of  Christ's  that  no  one  should  be  oat  of  coUege  after 
nine  o'clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o'clock  from  Easter  to 
Uichaelmaa. 

Originally,  the  roles  gOTening  the  daily  conduct  of  the  students  at  Cambridge 
had  been  excessiTely  strict  Besidenoe  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  year; 
and  absence  was  permitted  only  for  veiy  definite  reasons.  While  in  re^dsnns 
the  sludenta  were  confined  doaely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  collegel^ 
loavLDg  them  only  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they  could 
ODly  go  into  the  town  by  spedal  penoission ;  on  which  occaaions,  no  student 
t>elow  the  standing  of  a  B.  A.  in  his  second  year  was  suffered  to  go  unaccom- 
panied by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  tb^  conversation  with  tacb 
other,  except  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chamber^  the  students 
were  required  to  use  either  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  When  permitted  to 
wallf  iuto  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  tavern^  or  into  the  msioDa; 
or  to  be  present  at  boxing-matches,  skittlo-plBfings,  dancings,  bear-fighliv  cad- 
flghts,  and  the  hke;  or  to  frequent  Bturbridge  fiurj  or  even  to  1(riter  in  the 
market  or  about  the  streets.  In  their  rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligioni 
books;  nor  to  keep  dogs  OT  "flerce  birds;"  nor  to  play  at  cards  w  dice,  except 
for  about  twelve  days  at  Christmas,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderadon.  To 
the«e  and  other  rules,  obedieoce  was  enfbrced  by  penalties.  There  were  penal- 
ties both  by  the  College  and  by  the  TJniversity,  according  as  the  offense  con- 
ceroed  Che  cue  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  according  to  tbs 
degree  of  tlie  oSense;  of  imprisonment  for  grave  and  repeated  offenses ;  ot 
rusticatioD,  with  tbe  loss  of  one  or  more  terms,  for  stilt  more  Qagrant  misbe- 
havior ;  and  of  expulsion  fixmi  College  and  CoiTer^ty  for  heinous  criminality. 
The  Tutor  could  pttoish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  or  inattention 
to  tlio  lectures  ;  College  offenses  of  a  more  general  chamcler  come  under  the 
cogniianoe  of  the  Master  or  his  Bubstitule ;  and  for  non-attendance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  other  such  violations  of  the  tTnivcrsity  eletuten,  the  penalties 
were  exacted  by  the  Vice-Chaiicellor.-  All  the  three— the  Tutor  and  the  Master 
as  College  authorities,  and  the  Vico-Chancellor  as  resident  head  of  the  Univei^ 
sity — might  in  the  case  of  the  younger  studenln,  rcwrt  to  corporal  punishment 
"Si  lamen  adaitaa  fuerU,"  say  Iho  statutes  of  Christ's,  refi.'rriag  to  the  puniali- 
mont  of  fine,  etc.,  which  the  Tutor  might  inflict  on  a  pupil;  "alioquM  vir^ 
eorrigataT."  The  Master  might  punish  in  the  snrae  way  and  more  publicly.  In 
Trinity  College^  there  was  a  regular  service  of  corpora!  punishment  in  tba  ball 
every  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under- 
graduates, on  such  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved  fbr  tbe  ceEemony 
during  the  week.    Tbe  Univcrairy  statutes  also  recognize  the  corporal  punish- 

WiKt  for  Iti«e  Ultndlnf  tha  tlnlTfr^tji,  hut,  in  attxim  of  luchlog,  «b«orbfJ  or  loiH^ 
■KtciilbiUnlTcRlIr.i  CTeo  iu  Jlillno'l  limt,  Ihltprocta  «u  bradcuiccd.  ThtUolTB- 
tiiy,  howcier,  wu«iU  ripmcDred  Id  ihe  public <Jl>pui«ilaa>  Id  "the  Kbools,"  uliaduct 
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menc  of  non-adnlt  students  offending  in  the  public  schools.  At  what  age  a 
Bcodent  was  to  be  considered  adult  is  not  positiyelj*  defined ;  but  the  under- 
standing seems  to  have  been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  corporal  punishment 
should  cease,  and  that  even  younger  students^  if  above  the  rank  of  undergrad- 
uates) should  be  exempt  Grom  it 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  the  contrary,  bathing  in  the  Cam  was  a  daily  prac- 
tice. The  amusements  of  the  collegians  included  many  of  the  forbidden  games. 
8moking  was  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  University.*  The  academic  obs- 
tome  was  sadly  neglected.  At  many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  "  new- 
feshioned  gowns  of  any  color  whatsoever,  blue  or  green,  or  red  or  mizt,  with- 
out any  uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves ;  and  their  other  garments  light  and 
gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  others  with  stockings  of  diverse  colors  reversed 
one  upon  anoth^,  and  round  rusty  caps.'*  Among  graduates  and  priests  also, 
as  weU  as  the  younger  students,  "we  have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  fKz- 
zled  hair  upon  the  head,  broad  spread  bands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  large 
merdumts*  ru£fb  about  the  neck,  with  faur  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist."  To  these 
irregolaritieB  arising  fi^m  the  mere  frolic  and  vanity  of  congregated  youth,  add 
others  of  a  graver  nature^  arising  fh>m  different  causes.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  serious  alike  complained  that  "nicknaming and  scoffing  at  religion 
and  the  power  of  godliness,"  nay,  that  "  debauched  and  atheistical "  principles 
{Hwvailed  to  an  extent  that  seemed  "strange  in  a  TTniversky  of  the  Reformed 
Cbarch,"  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  &)und  special  mat- 
ter for  complaint  in  the  increase  of  puritanical  opinions  and  practices,  more  par- 
ticularly in  certain  colleges  where  the  heads  and  seniors  were  puritanically 
mdined.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  many  masters  of  arts  and  fellow-common- 
ere  in  all  colleges  to  absent  themselves  fh>m  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and 
all  lasting  days  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flesh,  "good  store  for  all  scholars 
that  will  come  or  send  unto  them."  In  the  churches,  both  on  Sundays  and  at 
other  times,  there  was  little  decency  of  behavior;  and  the  regular  forms  of 
prayer  were  in  many  cases  avoided.  "Instead  whereof"  it  was  complained, 
"we  have  such  private  fancies  and  several  prayers  of  every  man's  own  making, 
(and  sometimes  suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the 
absurdity  of  the  language  directed  to  Ood  himself  our  young  scholars  are 
thereby  taught  to  prefer  the  private  spirit  before  the  public,  and  their  own 
invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church."  In 
Trinity  Collegei,  "they  lean  or  sit  or  kiwel  at  prayers,  every  man  in  a  several 
posture  as  be  pleases ;  at  the  name  of  Jesus  few  will  bow ;  and  when  the  Creed 
is  repeated,  many  of  the  boys,  by  some  men's  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door." 
In  other  colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ's  College  there  was  i^ry 
good  order  on  the  whole;  but  "hard  by  this  House  there  is  a  Town  Inn  (they 
caQit  the  'Brazen  George')  wherein  many  of  their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and 
study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  the  University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the 
college." 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  which  students  at 
Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  went  through  during  the  whole  period  of  their  Unl- 

*  When  the  tobaceo-batlog  King  Jamea  visited  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  in  1616,  one  o( 
the  ordera  iaraed  to  gradaates  and  studenta  was  that  they  ahoald  not,  during  his  Majesty's 
itaj,  visit  tobseco-shops,  nor  smoke  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  or  Trinity  Hall,  on  pain  of  expulsion 
froa  the  Unlverrity. 
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ersitj  studies.  This  period,  eitending,  in  tbe  Facultj  of  Arta,  over  eevai 
ears  in  all,  was  divided,  aa  now,  into  two  parts — Ihe  period  of  Undergradostft- 
hip  extcndiof;  trom  the  time  of  admisaion  to  the  attainment  of  the  ^  A.  de- 
legree ;  and  tbe  aDbsei]aeDt  period  of  Bachelorship  terminating  with  the  att*in- 
oenC  of  the  M.  A.  d^^ee. 

Originally,  according  to  the  ststutM,  a  complete  gtuufrimfWKm  or  four  yeaia' 
lourse  of  studies — that  ia  to  say,  twelve  flJI  terms  of  residence  in  a  Colloge, 
itid  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  in  the  books  of  tbe  TJniTerelt;^ — was 
squired  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Each  year  of  the  atHnfrimnium  had  its  appro- 
>riate  studies ;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of 
'Sopbislets,"  and  were  then  entitled  lo  partake  in  the  disputations  in  tlie  pub- 
ic schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  wflfl  generally  daring  tha 
•St  t£rm)  of  their  gBOdriennittm,  they  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  tbe  tJai- 
reraity  to  keep  two  "  Acts  "  or  "  Responsions  "  and  two  "  Opponencies  "  in  the 
}nbUc  schools — exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by 
dmilar  practice  in  their  respective  Colleges.  Tbe  nature  of  these  "  Acts "  and 
•Opponenciea"  were  as  follows: — One  of  the  Proctors  having  at  the  beginning 
)f  the  academic  year  coUected  the  names  of  all  tbe  students  of  the  Tarious 
!7olleges  who  intended  to  take  tbe  degree  of  B.  A.  that  year,  each  of  them 
:«i^ived  an  intimation  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a 
ilture  day  (generally  about  a  fortnight  after  tbe  notice  was  given)  he  woold 
lave  lo  appear  as  "  Respondent "  in  tbe  pubUc  schools.  Tbe  student  so  deeig- 
laled  had  to  give  in  a  list  of  tbreo  propositions  which  he  would  maintain  in 
lebate.  The  question  actually  selected  was  usually  a  moral  or  metapliy^ical 
yae.  The  Proctor  then  named  three  Sophisteni,  beloDging  to  other  Colleges, 
ffho  wero  to  appear  as  "  Opponents."  When  tbe  day  arrived,  the  Respondent 
ind  the  Opponents  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as  Mod- 
Jrator,  and  the  other  Sophistera  and  Graduates  fencing  an  audience.  The  Re- 
indent  read  a  Lstiti  theais  on  tbe  selected  point ;  and  the  Opponeots,  one 
iflcr  another,  tried  to  refute  his  arguments  syllogialically  in  such  Latin  as  tbej 
lad  provided  or  could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  wss 
iie  duty  of  tbe  Moderator  to  help  bun  out  When  all  the  Opponents  had 
ipoken,  and  tbe  Moderator  had  diamiaaed  them  and  the  Respondent  with  socb 
jroise  aa  be  thought  tbey  had  severally  deserved,  the  "  Act "  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Responsions  and  two  Opponenclcs,  (and  in 
)rder  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  Ihf  two  or  three  hundred  Sophiaters  who 
svety  year  came  ibrward,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  "  schools  "  must  have  been  con- 
^ually  busy,)  be  was  further  examined  in  his  own  College,  and,  if  approved, 
vassent  up  as  a  " quffisCionist,"  orcaodidaie  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  "qum- 
fooists  "  fVom  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to  a  distinct  examina- 
ion — which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  the  week  before  Ash  Wednes- 
lay  week— in  the  public  schools  before  tbe  Proctors  and  others  of  tbe  Univer 
lity.  Those  who  passed  this  examicalLon  were  Htmished  by  their  Colleges 
»ith  a  supplicat  to  the  ViceOhancellor  |nd  Senate,  praying  that  they  might  be 
idmitted,  as  the  phrase  was,  adrapondrndom  qucutiom.    Then,  on  a  day  berote 
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Aflh  Wcdneidaj,  all  the  questionisU  from  each  College  went  up,  headed  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  to  the  public  school,  where,  some  question  out  of  Aria- 
totle'a  Prior  Analytics  havmg  been  proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  the 
quasstionists,  (this  process  being  called  "  entering  their  Priorums,")  they  became 
what  was  called  "  determiners."  Prom  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Thursday  be- 
fore P^lm  Sunday,  the' candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  quadragmmd^  and  had 
a  further  course  of  exercises  to  go  through ;  and  on  this  latter  day  their  pro- 
bation ended,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Proctor  to  be  fall  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Many  students,  of  course,  never  advanced  so  far  as  the  S.  A.  degree,  but, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study  law  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  or  to  begin  other  business.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  had 
left  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  1617,  after  about  a  year's  residence.  Those  who 
did  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  and  meant  to  advance  farther,  were  required  by  the 
original  statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go  through 
certain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  i^esh  Acts  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  they 
were,  after  being  examined  in  their  Colleges  and  provided  with  eupplicata^ 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Yice-Chanoellor  ad  incipioidxim  in  artibus;  and 
then,  after  certain  other  formalities,  they  were  ceremoniously  created  Masters 
of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  Comitia  or  general  "  Commencement "  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  (the  first  Tuesday  in  July,)  or  on  the  day  Immediately 
preceding.  These  two  days — the  Vesperia  Comitiorum^  or  day  before  Com- 
mencement-day, and  the  ComiUOy  or  Commencement-day  itself— were  the  gaki- 
dajs  of  the  University.  Besides  the  M.  A.  degrees,  such  higher  degrees  as 
LL  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferred. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the  University 
was  not  yet  oven  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to  continue  his  "  regency  '* 
or  active  University  functions  for  five  years;  which  implied  almost  continual 
residence  daring  that  time,  and  a  farther  course  of  study  in  theology  and  He- 
brew, and  of  Acts,  disputations  and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  M.  A.,  he  mighty  after  a  firesh  set  of  form/% 
become  a  Doctor  of  either  Law  or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  but  for 
the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  years  were  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rank  of  D.  D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doo* 
torates  of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Framed  for  a  state  of  socie^  which  had  passed  away,  and  too  stringent  even 
ibr  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  fkllen  into  modification  or  disuse. 
(I.)  As  respected  the  quadriermiumf  or  the  initiatory  course  of  studies  prepara- 
toiy  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  there  had  been  a  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  an 
abatement  of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the  Eliz^ 
bethan  statutes.  This  bad  been  done  in  1578,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Vice- 
(^aocellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  ordered  that  every  student  should  toroU 
Us  name  in  the  University  Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a 
oark^  number  of  days  after  his  first  joining  any  College  an^  coming  to  reside; 
nd  that,  for  the  future,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled  and  matricu- 
lated "before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary  sermon  ad  Clemm  is  or 
Mgfat  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term,"  and  who  should  be  proved 
by  the  Gbmmov-books  of  their  Colleges  to  h^ve  in  the  meantime  resided  regu- 
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laiij,  ahiMild  be  □oDaidered  lo  have  "wholl7aiulfuU7''diachai'ged  thefi  {nodrv 
mniwn  in  the  Ibiuth  Lent  Mowing  the  Bald  aenQon.  In  other  wordi,  the  Lent 
Term  in  nhich  a  student  went  tfaraugh  hia  exercues  for  hie  B.  A.  degree,  wx 
Rllowed  to  ooont  u  one  of  the  neceouy  tioeltM.  BioM  that  time  aiiother  of  the 
reqalred  temu  baa  been  lopped  oO;  «o  that  now,  ten  real  twna  of  Tettdencs  are 
oufBcient  Tlua  practic«  seemi  to  hare  been  intfodoood  prior  to  16S1 ;  bat  in 
llUton'a  time  the  interpretalioD  of  1G7S  wu  in  ibrce.  Even  then,  howerer, 
matriculation  immeHaUly  after  joining  a  College  wna  not  r^onnal;  insnted  on, 
and  a  ttadetd  who  matrioMed  any  ftinc  iuring  tkt  Batter  Term  m^U  gndiuM 
B.  A.  in  the  faurOi  LeiU  Term  faSomng.  (2.)  Il  was  impoaubie,  conattenl^ 
with  tbe  demands  of  the  public  service  Rir  men  of  education,  that  all  acholm 
who  had  taken  their  B.  A.  degree  should  tliereafter  continue  to  redde  as  pnno- 
tuall;  aa  before  during  the  three  additional  Tears  required  fbr  their  H.A.  de- 
gree, and  should  then  &rtber  bind  themselres  to  seven  jnaiB  of  active  scadenuo 
duty,  if  tbey  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still  longer 
probaljon  if  they  aspired  tp  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  despite  of 
oaths,  there  had  been  gradual  relaxatjons.  He  triennumt  of  coDtinued  resi- 
dence between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  H.  A.  degree  was  still  Ibr  a  good  wbila 
regarded  as  imperative ;  but  after  thia  second  degree  had  been  taken,-  the  aoa- 
necUon  with  the  Univernty  was  slackened.  Tbose  only  remained  in  tbe  Uni- 
verity  beyond  this  point  wbo  bad  obtained  Fellowships,  owwbo  filled  Uiiive:^ 
sily  ofQces,  or  who  were  assiduoosly  pursuing  Bpodal  branchea  of  study ;  and 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  distribute  tbemselvea  in  the  Chorch  and  througti 
society — there  being  devices  for  keeping  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
TTnlversity,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  higher  degrees.  (3.)  Not  even  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  stopped.  The  obligation  of  three  years  of  continued  res- 
idence betweeo  the  B.  A.  degree  and  commencing  IL  A,  had  been  found  le  be 
bardensome ;  and,  after  giving  way  in  practice,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated. 
The  decree  authorizing  this  important  modificatioa  was  passed  March  2B,  IGOS, 
BO  that  the  modlQcation  was  in  force  in  Hilton's  time,  and  for  seventeeu  yeeis 
belbre  it  "  Whereas,"  says  this  decree^  "  doubt  hath  lately  risen  whether  actnal 
Bachelors  in  Arts,  before  they  can  be  admitted  ad  mdpiendam,  (the  phrase  Ibr 
"commencing"  H.A.,)  most  of  necessity  be  continually  commorant  in  tbe 
University  nine  whole  terms,  We,  lor  the  clearing  of  all  controveisiea  in  that 
bebalfl  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learning  and  manners  are  according 
to  statute  admitted  Bachelors  in  Arts,  are  not  so  strictly  tied  to  a  local  cc«imo- 
Fancy  and  study  in  tbe  University  and  Town  of  "Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exerdsee  and  other  examina- 
tions to  approve  themselves  worthy  to  be  Mastera  of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be 
adnfltted  to  that  degree."  Ressons,  both  academical  and  social,  are  aseigned 
for  the  relaxation.  At  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  provided 
that  tbe  statutory  Acts  and  exercises  ad  indpienditm  shall  still  be  punctosUy 
required,  and  also  that  eveiy  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been  long  absent,  abiQ, 
on  coming  back  to  take  his  Master's  degree,  bring  with  him  ocrtiOcstes  of  good 
conduct,  signed  by  "  three  preaching  ministert^  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  living 
on  their  benefices,"  near  tbe  place  where  be  (the  Bachelor)  has  been  longest 
residuig. 

[Ussson  thus  tresis  of  tbe  famous  tradition  of  Milton's  having  been  the  Ti» 
tim  of  corporal  punishment  during  his  second  year's  residence  at  Can^)Cidge:] 
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nie  tradition  of  some  incident  in  Milton's  Uniyereity  life^  of  a  kind  which  hia 
enemieS)  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it,  were  able  afterwards  to  use 
to  his  discfedxt,  is  yeiy  old.  It  was  probably  first  presented  in  the  definite 
ahspe  in  which  we  now  have  it,  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet: 
"I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  MOton  was  one  of  the  last 
Etodeots  in  either  UnlTersity  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
ooTTBdion.*' 

Warton,  Todd,  and  others  hare  entered  somewhat  largely  hito  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  punishment  oonnstently  witii  the  Ck>llege  prac* 
tioe  of  the  time.  On  this  head  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  possible 
enough.  The  ^*inrga  a  auu  eorrigaiur^*  of  the  old  statutes  certainly  remained 
in  force  for  young  under-graduates  both  at  Ozibrd  and  Oambridge.  As  late  as 
1649,  Heniy  Stubbe,  a  writer  of  so  much  reputation  in  his  day  that  Wood  giyes 
a  knger  memoir  of  him  than  of  Hilton,  was  publicly  flogged  in  the  refectory 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  "insolent  and  prag- 
matical ^  conduct  Other  instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  any  case 
Johnson's  phrase,  "one  of  this  last  at  either  Uniyersity  who,"  etc.,  would  be 
historically  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  that  the  practice  was 
getting  out  of  repute.  In  the  new  Oxford  Statutes  of  1636,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  restricted  (though  Stubbe,  it  seems,  did  not  benefit  by  the  restriction) 
to  bp^  under  rixteen. 

Johnson's  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was  Aubrey's  MS.  life 
of  Kilton.    The  original  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  And  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  UniyerBity,  and  performed  all  his  exer- 
cifles  with  yery  good  applause.    His  first  tutor  there  was  Mr.  Chappell,  from 

whipt  him 
whom  receiying  some  unkindness,  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary  to  the 
roles  of  the  GoSege)  transferred  to  the  tuition  of  one  Mr.  Toyell,  (miswritten 
for  l^yrey,)  who  cSed  parson  of  Lutterworth." 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  particulars  expressly  set  down  by 
Anbrey  in  his  MS.  as  haying^been  deriyed  from  the  poet's  brother  Christopher. 
It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  authentic.  Of  the 
whole  statement,  howeyer,  precisely  that  which  has  the  least  look  of  authen- 
ticity is  the  pungent  fiict  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  if  an  interlineation,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  text,  suggests  that  Aubrey  did  not  get  it  from  Christopher 
ICltoD,  but  picked  it  up  from  gossip  afterwards;  and  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
fiict  that  gossip  likes  to  inyent  But  take  the  passage  fiilly  as  it  stands,  the 
interlineation  included,  and  there  are  still  two  respects  in  which  it  Ms  to  bear 
out  Johnson's  formidable  phrase,  "one  of  the  last  students  in  either  Uniy^rsity 
who,"  etc.,  especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  haye 
g:iTen  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punishment  as  a  public  one  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Bainbrigge,  the  College  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as  Aubrey  hints,  the  quarrel 
was  originally  but  a  priyate  one  between  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappell — ^at 
most,  a  tussle  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  in  the  tutor's  rooms,  with  which 
Bainbrigge,  in  the  first  Instance,  might  haye  had  nothing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the 
mddent  haye  been  as  flagrant  as  might  be,  it  appertains  and  can  appertain  only 
to  one  particular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  Milton's  undergraduateship. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Uniyersity  had  any  except  undergraduates 
been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal  pimishment;  and  ey^n  undergraduates,  if  oyer 
the  age  of  eighteen,  had  usually,  if  not  inyariably,  been  considered  exempt. 
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Kow  Milton  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9lh  of  December, 
162S.  nnles!).  tberefbre,  he  was  made  an  exception  to  all  rule,  tlie  incidcDt 
must  have  taken  placo,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  either  in  his  Brat  term  of  rasidenct, 
or  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1625 — B,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  tcij  year,  ig 
all  but  established  by  a  reference  which  Milton  haa  himself  made  to  it.  The 
reference  occars  in  the  Brat  of  bis  Latin  Elegies:  wbicli  is  a  poetical  epiaile  lo 
his  fricDd  Diodati,  and  the  date  of  the  compoeition  of  whidi  may  tie  Qxed,  vt-ith 
BOincthing  like  certainty,  ia  April  or  Maj,  1GS6. 

Diodati,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  bis  letters  occaaooally  in  Greek. 
After  taking  his  degree  iu  December,  1C26,  Diodati  reraded  for  a  while  in 
Cheshire,  whence,  in  April  or  May,  1626,  ho  directs  a  short  but  sprightly  epistle 
in  Greek  to  Milton,  who  was  then  in  London. 

"I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  he  say^  "with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except 
that  I  am  deprived  of  any  mind  St  to  converse  with.  Id  other  req>ecls  all 
passes  pleasantly  here  in  the  countij;  Ibr  wliat  else  ia  wanting,  when  the  dayi 
are  long,  tlie  scenery  around  blooming  with  flowers,  and  waving  and  teembg 
witli  IcaTcs,  OD  every  branch  a  nlghtiiigiile  or  goldfinch  or  other  bird  of  aoag 
delighiiog  with  its  n'arbltngs,  most  varied  walks,  a  table  neither  scant  nor  octr- 
burdened,  and  sleep  undisturbed?"  Then,  wishing  that  Milton  were  with  him, 
he  add.i,  "But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the  gifts  of  naturei 
vliy  do  you  persist  iocscasably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  lo  your  lioalis  * 
Lire,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and  the  present  hour.  I,  in  all  things  elde  your 
inferior,  botli  think  myself  and  am  superior  to  you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  moil' 
eration  in  my  labors." 

[To  this  Greek  letter  Milton  replies  in  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  he  haa  pre- 
served among  bis  Latin  Elegies.  From  thia  we  give  in  tran!^la(ion  a  few  lines 
evidently  bearing  on  his  college  troubles.] 

"  Ue  at  present  that  city  contains  which  the  Thames  washes  with  ils  ebbiati 
wove ;  and  me,  not  unwilling,  my  father's  bouao  now  possoasoa.  At  prefcnt  it 
ia  not  my  care  lo  rcviait  the  reedy  Cam;  nor  doea  the  love  of  my  fofUlJJen 
rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  (nee  dudum  wiiti  me  laria  atigii  amor.)  Nor  do  naked 
fields  please  me.  whore  soft  shades  are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  soils 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  I '  Nor  am  I  in  llie  bumar  still  to  bear  the  threats  of  a 
harsh  master  (duri  minai  perfent  magislri.)  and  otlier  things  not  to  be  submit- 
ted  to  by  my  genius  (cctteraque  ingenio  non  tt^vnila  Hin>.)  If  thia  be  eiUe  (>< 
til  hoc  allium,)  to  have  gone  to  my  latlier's  house,  and,  free  from  cares,  to  be 
purging  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  refuse  neither  the  name  nor  Ibe 
lot  of  a  fugitive  (hoii  ego  vel  profugi  nemm  sortemque  fwiuo,)  and  gladly  I  enjoy 
the  condition  of  exile  [lalaa  et  exilii  conditi/me  fnior.)  0  that  that  poet,  the 
tearful  exile  in  the  Pontic  territory,  [i.  t.  Ovid,]  had  never  endured  worse 
things!"  [The  poet  theo  dwells  on  hia  theater^ing,  etc — upon  wliidi  hii 
biographer  thus  comments:] 

This  epistle  so  far  letla  ils  own  story.  It  shows  that  some  time  in  ths  coone 
of  the  spring  of  1626,  Milton  was  in  London,  amn«ng  himself  as  doling  a  holi- 
day, and  occasionally  visiluig  the  theaters  iu  Bankside.  The  qiiestiOT,  how- 
ever, remains,  what  waa  the  occasion  of  thia  temporary  aIneDce  ihim  Cambridge 
and  liow  long  it  lasted.  Was  it  merely  that  Milton,  as  any  other  stodsntinighl 
have  done,  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  his  Giinily  in  town-* 
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qiitttiog  Gambridgo  on  tbe  3 let  of  March,  when  the  Lont  Tenn  ended,  and 
retiinimg  by  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  Eaeter  Term  began?  Tbe  language 
ud  tone  of  varioas  parts  of  the  epifitle  seem  to  itoider  this  explanation  infiuCQ- 
cieDt  In  short,  taking  all  that  seems  posiUye  in  the  statements  of  the  elegy, 
along  with  all  that  seems  authentic  in  the  passage  from  Aubrey,  the  &cts 
aasiimo  this  form:  Towards  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1625—6,  Milton  and 
his  tutor,  Chappell,  had  a  disagreement;  the  disagreement  was  of  such  a  kind 
tliat  Bainhrigge,  as  Master  of  the  College,  bad  to  interfere;  tbe  consequence 
was  that  Milton  withdrew  or  was  sent  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  "rustication;"  his  absence  extended  probably  over  the  whole  of  tlio  Easter 
vacation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ;  but  at  length  an  asrangemcnt  was  made 
which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  .that  term,  and  to  exchange  the 
tatorehip  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Torey. 

The  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton^s  time  was  very  difforont  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  The  avatar  of  Mathematics  had  not  beguu.  Kcwton 
was  not  bom  till  ten  years  after  Milton  had  Icfl  Cambridge ;  nor  was  there  then, 
nor  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Hilton's  connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  closing  age 
of  aa  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  scholars^ 
aocording  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  over  Europe.  This  system 
had  been  founded  very  much  on  the  mediaeval  notion  of  what  constituted  the 
Mvmfdbile.  According  to  this  notion  there  were  "Seven  Liberal  Arts,"  apart 
from  and  subordinate  to  Philosophy  proper  and  Tlicology — ^to  wit,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Bhetoric,  forming  together,  what  was  called  the  Trivium ;  and  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  forming  together  what  was  called  the 
QitcArivium,  Assuming  some  rudiments  of  these  arts  as  having  been  acquired 
Ji  school,  the  Universities  undertook  the  rest ;  paying  most  attention,  however, 
to  the  studies  of  the  Trwium^  and  to  Philosophy  as  their  sequel.  . 

By  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  1561,  the  following  was  the  seven  years' 
course  of  study  prescribed  at  Cambridge  prior  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts : 

^1.  The  Qwdriamium  of  the  UndergradwUeship :  First  year,  Rhetoric;  sec- 
ond and  third.  Logic;  fourth,  Philosophy ; — these  studies  to  be  carried  on  both 
in  College  and  by  attendance  on  the  University  lectures  {domi  forisque) ;  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  student  to  be  tested  by  two  disputations  in  the  public 
schools  and  two  respondents  in  his  own  College. 

"  2.  The  Trietmiitm  of  Bachelorship :  Attendance  during  the  whole  time  on 
the  public  lectures  in  Philosophy  as  before,  and  also  on  those  in  Astronomy,  Per- 
tpeditfe,  and  Greek;  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  private  or  College  stud- 
iesy  80  as  to  complete  what  had  been  begun ; — moreover,  a  regular  attendance 
at  all  the  disputations  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  general  improve- 
xaeut;  three  personal  responsions  in  the  public  schools  to  a  Master  of  Arts  op- 
posing, two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  College  declamation." 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  collegiate  education  of  the  pupils 
aeem  to  have  been  very  oomplete.  Under  one  head  lecturer,  or  general  super- 
intendent, there  were  eight  special  lecturers  or  teachers,  each  of  whom  taught 
and  exarotned  an  hoar  or  an  hour  and  a  half  daily — ^the  Udor  HumaniUUiSy  five 
hngua  Latinx^  who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric ;  the  kcior  Cfraca 
frammaiiat;  the  lector  UngtuB  OroBcce;  the  lector  mathemcUicus ;  and  four  avUh 
ktkres^  under  whom  the  students  advanced  gradually  from  elementary  Logic  to 
the  higher  ports  of  Log^o  and  to  Metaphysics. 
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In  SL  John's  Collie,  tlie  next  ia  magmCnde  iftar  Trinity,  the  instnictioa—if 
wa  maj  judge  from  the  accoonta  ^ven  by  Sir  Simonda  D'Ewes  of  hii  studiea 
there  ia  I61S  and  1619— doe«  not  «eem  to  have  been  so  Hyatematic  For  this 
reason  it  maj  be  taken  aa  the  Btandard  of  what  waa  usual  in  other  collies, 
such  aa  Chiiat'a. 

D'Bwes,  being  a  pioua  jouth,  was  ia  the  habit,  of  hia  owd  accord,  and  nbile 
yet  but  a  freahmaD,  or  attending  at  the  DiTinity  profosaor'a  tecturea,  and  alao  U 
the  Divinity  Acta  in  the  schools.  He  also  attended  the  puUic  lecturea  of  old 
Downea,  in  Greek,  (Demostbenea' J)s  (^rmu!  being  the  snbjact,)  and  of  Hethert, 
tlie  poet,  iu  Bhetoric  Ibis  was  voluntary  work,  however,  ondertaken  ail  Uw 
more  readily  that  the  lecturea  were  giMtB,  sod  when  Sownee,  who  wa«  ■  ftlloir 
St.  John'i^  offered  to  Ibnna  private  Greek  claaa  fortbe  benefit  of  D'£wes  and  a 
few  others,  D'Ewes  wu  alarmed,  and  aheered  ofC  "  My  JsnBll  stipend  my  £ithec 
allowed  me,"  be  saya,  "afTording  me  no  sufficient  red^ueration  to  bestow  od 
biro,  1  excused  myself  Ihim  it,  telling  bim,"  ete.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  nay 
afterward  as  much  sa  possible.  All  the  educaUon  which  D'Ewes  received  in  bit 
College,  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted — first,  in  attendance  on  tbe  . 
problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations,  catechisings,  and  other  oxeicises 
which  were  regularly  held  in  tbe  College  cbapel ;  secondly,  ia  tbe  daily  leesons 
he  received  in  Logic,  Latin,  and  every  tbing  else,  from  tiis  tutor,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  ;  and,  tbirdly,  in  hia  additional  readiogs  in  bis  own  room,  eoggeilcd  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Hero,  in  his  own  words,  under  cocli  of 
these  beads,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years'  work ; 

I.  Ptiblk  Eiercisu  in  Ok  Chapd,  etc.  "  Mine  own  exercises,  performed  dur 
ing  my  stay  here,  were  very  few — replying  only  twice  in  two  philosophical 
Acts ;  tbe  one  upon  Ur.  Bidiard  Solstonall  in  the  pubUc  schools,  it  bebg  liia 
Bachelor's  Act,  tbe  other  upon  Ur.  Nevill,  a  fuUow-commoner  and  prime  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  in  tbe  ChapeL  My  declamations,  also,  were  veiy  rarelf 
performed — tbe  first  in  my  tutor's  chamber,  and  the  other  in  tbe  College  cliapeL" 

II.  Readinga  with  hit  TltU/T.  "  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my  tutor,  read  with 
me  but  one  year  and  a  half  of  that  time,  [t.  e.  of  the  whole  two  years;]  iawluch 
he  wen  t  over  all  Seton's  Logic,*  exactly,  and  part  ofKeckeniiannf  and  Uolimcus  { 
OfEtbits  or  Moral  Philosophy  he  read  tome  Gelios  and  port  of  PickokiauDeus;g 
of  Physics,  part  of  Magirus;|  and  of  History,  part  of  Florus." 

III.  Frivalt  Seadingi  and  Exercisti.  "Which  \i.  e.  Florus,]  I  afterward 
finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own  prirate 
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stodj;  in  which  also  I  perosed  most  of  the  other  authors  [t.  e.  of  thoee  men- 
tioned as  read  with  his  tutor,]  and  read  over  Gellius*  Attick  Nights  and  part  of 
Ifacrobius*  Satumals.  *  *  My  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  frequent 
English,  being  sometimes  very  elaborate,  did  much  help  to  amend  and  perfect 
mj  style  in  either  tongue ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  seyeral  friends,  and  was  often 
a  considerable  gainer  by  their  answers — especially  by  my  father's  writing  to  me, 
whose  English  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  «  «  i  gpent  the  next 
month,  (April,  1619,)  very  laboriously, 'very  busied  hi  the  perusal  of  Aristotle's 
Physics,  Ethics  and  Politics,  [in  Latin  translations  we  presume;]  and  I  read 
logic  ont  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  notes  out  of  Floras'  Roman  History. 
At  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [Henry]  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodo- 
tus, and  Spenser^s  Fairie  Queen,  being  both  of  them  in  English.  I  had  trans- 
lated also  some  odes  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  and  was  now  Englishing  his 
book,  "De  Arte  Poetica."  Nay,  I  began  already  to  consider  of  employing  my 
talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  God  sent  me  life,  but  to  leave  some- 
what to  posterity.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essays;  began  to  gather 
collections  and  conjectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Fronto^  and  CseselUus 
Yindex,  with  divers  other  materials  for  other  writings. 

The  names  of  the  books  mentioned  by  D'Ewes,  bear  witness  4o  the  fact  oth- 
erwise known,  that  this  was  an  age  of  transition  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  rigid 
sdiolastic  discipline  of  the  previous  century,  into  something  different.  The 
avatar  of  modem  Mathematics,  as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  the 
Bystem  of  study,  had  not  yet  come ;  and  that  which  reigned  along  with  Phi- 
blogy,  or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  Philology  which  Mathe- 
matics has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  Dialectics.*  Ancient  Logic,  we 
say;  for  Aristotle  was  still  in  great  authority  in  this  hemisphere,  or  rather  two- 
thirds  of  the  sphere,  of  the  academic  world.  Not  only  were  his  logical  treatises 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  active  intellectual  discipline  of  the  students  consisted  in  the  inces- 
sant practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  of  that  art  of 
dialectical  disputation,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  school-men  as  the  means  to  universal  truth.  Already,  how- 
ever, there  were  symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.  (1.)  Although  the  blow  struck 
at  Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tory,  in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had  been  but  partial  in  its 
effects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tried  to  make  peace  between  the  Stagirite 
and  the  Reformed  Tlieology,  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise 
shaken.  In  his  own  realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  furiously, 
by  the  Frenchman  Ramus,  (1515 — 1572;)  and,  though  the  Logic  of  Ramus, 
which  he  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was  not  less  scholastic,  nor 
even  essentially  different,  yet  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  attack  that  Ramism 
and  Aristotelianlsm  now  divided  Europe.  In  Protestant  countries  Ramus  had 
more  followers  than  in  Catholic,  but  in  almost  every  University  his  "  Logic  "  was 
known  and  studied.  Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  it  became 
ft  text-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  country.    In  Oxford,  it  made  little  way; 

*  Speaking  fcDerally,  the  old  fystem  at  Cambridge  wa«philology  in  conjunction  with  logie^ 
UKi  the  latter  vyttem  has  been  philology  in  conjunction  with  mathematics.  Philology,  or  at 
icaat  classic  philology,  has  been  the  permanent  element ;  the  others  have  ^ternated  in  power, 
u  if  the  one  must  be  out  if  the  other  was  in. 
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hit  there  ia  good  eridence  that  In  CBmbridge,  in  the  esHy  part  of  the  Keren- 
teenth  coatui;,  Ramus  hsd  his  ndhereuta.*  (2.)  A  atill  mora  momeDloua  infla- 
•Bee  wita  at  work,  boweTer,  tending  to  modifj  the  gtudiet  or  tJie  place,  or  at 
leaet  the  reepect  of  t)ie  janior  men  for  the  ati>dica  enforced  by  the  kdiofi. 
Bacoo,  indeed,  bad  diud  odI;  in  162G ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  aupposed  that  (be 
InAiKnce  of  hU  iroriia  in  Kngland  vas  jet  wide  or  deep.  It  waa  already  fell, 
bowcTer,  mora  particularly  in  Cambridgi-,  where  be  himaelf  bad  been  educated, 
with  which  he  had  been  intimately -and  officiallr  connected  during  liig  life,  and 
In  the  University  library  of  wliicli  lio  liad  deposited,  shortly  before  hie  deaih,  a 
Bplmdjdly-bound  copy  of  his  Jiutauralw  Itu^ftia,  with  a  glorious  dedication  in 
his  own  hand.  Deacattes,  ttill  ali»c,  and  not  jel  forty  yean  of  age,  ean  have 
been  bat  Ultlo  more  Ilian  heard  of.  But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men 
were  the  ezponenta,  already  existed  by  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  tbe 
time,  u  exemplilied  in  the  prior  scientiSc  labor?  of  such  men  as  Cardnn  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  How  last  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon  and  Ikacaitei 
lud  giYen  it  ayateniEtic  eipreaaion,  may  be  inftrred  from  the  fact,  that  in  16dS, 
there  appeared  a  treatise  on  (lie  system  of  Knglisb  University  Btadies,  in  whidi 
It  was  proposed  to  reform  them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modem  nlili- 
tarian  prinoiplea.  The  autlior  quotes  Bacon  tlirougliout ;  he  attacks  tbe  Uni- 
Teisities  for  tbeir  alaviahncES  to  antiquity,  and  their  htsilatioas  between  Aris- 
totle and  Bamus,  as  if  either  were  of  the  Elighlcst  consequence ;  he  argues  for 
the  use  of  Engliah  instead  of  Latin  as  the  vobiclo  of  instruction  ;  be  pressCE  for 
tfao  introduction  of  more  Mathematics,  more  riijsics,  and  more  of  wtiit  be  ratb 
the  "Bublime  and  nerer-sufficiently-praiscd  science  of  PyrDlechny  or  Chymislrf," 
iclo  tlie  cDorae  of  academic  learaiog.  "  If  we  narrowly  take  a  survey,"  be  tact, 
"of  UiD  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology,  what  is  thero  else  but  a  can- 
Tuaed  chaos  of  noodless,  frivolou?,  ihutlesa,  trivial,  vain,  curions,  impertinent, 
knotty,  ungodly,  irreligious  thorny,  and  boll-bntcbcd  disputes,  altercaiiou, 
doubts,  questions,  and  endless  jangUngs,  muUipltcd  and  spawned  forth  even  to 
monalrouly  and  nausGouancss!"f 

MulalU  Mutandu,  the  course  of  Milton's  actual  education  at  Cambridga  may 
be  inFerrcd  from  that  of  D'Ewes,  In  passing  (toni  D'Ewea  to  Uillon,  however, 
the  muianila  are,  of  course,  considerable.  In  the  first  phicc,  Milton  bad  come 
to  College  unusually  well  prepared  by  bis  prior  training.  Chapjiell  and  Tovey, 
we  should  lancy,  received  in  tiim  a,  pupil  whoso  previous  ncquipitions  might  be 
rather  troablesome.  Wo  doubt  not,  however,  that  they  did  their  duty  by  him. 
Cbappcll,  to  whose  cliargo  bo  was  first  committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  him;  and  in  Logic,  Ehctoric,  ond  Philosophy,  where  ChappeD  was 
greatest,  Milton  must  liavo  boert  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey,  also,  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  *nd  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  QUed  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic  in  1C21.  Lender  him,  we 
■hould  Gmcy.  latin  and  Greek  for  Milton  would  be  very  much  ad  tiiifum ;  and 
the  former  lessooa  in  Ihceo  tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Ia^^c.  'WhaTeva 
•mngements  fbi  collegiate  inslruction  there  were  in  Christ's,  as  distinct  fiton 

*"The  lae'iQOt  Rimo*,"  Hyi  ProreiHir  De  Mornn,  "waidnpled  by  Ihe  Otf tmitr  i' 
Cambriil^.  pnliabl;  inthe  dilnnlb ctHury.  Otttft  D««dum,  of  DawMoi.i>bi>M<l 
Btabop  af  r>errr,  In  KM.  ku  prnltcTor  ot  livie  ml  CanbrMf*.  la  1S30.    Hto  «  CobbmbHI 
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Un  iostniction  or  the  studenU  under  their  respective  tutors,  of  these  also  Milton 
would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  Uo  would  be  assidaons  in  his  attendance  at 
the  "problems,  catechisings,  disputations,  etc.,"  in  the  Chapel.  There,  as  well 
as  in  casual  intercourse,  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honeywood, 
Cell,  and  other  fellow?,  and  witli  Bainbripgo  himaclf;  nor,  after  a  little  while, 
would  there  be  an  unfriendlj  distauco  between  Chappell  and  his  former  pupiL 
Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that  Milton's  education  cfcwnt,  or  within  tb« 
walls  of  his  own  College,  must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  ocfount  the  contemporary  education  fofisy  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity schools.  Of  what  thin  consisted  in  the  statutory  attendance  at  acta,  disr 
potations,  etc,  Milton  had,  of  course,  his  AiU  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  his 
&ther  did  not  grudge  expense,  as  D'Kwes's  father  had  done,  we  may  assume 
that  from  the  very  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  <rtenni«»i,  he  attended 
various  courses  of  instruction  out  of  his  College.  He  may  have  added  to  his 
Greek,  under  Downes'  successor,  Creighton  of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  pub- 
lic lectares  on  Rhetoric,  they  were  i)fobably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  snc- 
ceeded  Herbert  aa  Public  Orator  in  1627.  Bacon's  intention  at  his  death,  of 
fooodinga  Natufal  Philosophy  proressorship  had  not  taken  effect;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  means  about  the  University  of  acquiring  a  little  matlie- 
malica.  A  very  little  served;  for,  more  than  twenty  yoiirs  later,  Seth  Ward,, 
when  be  betook  himself  in  earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on 
his  own  acconnt,  with  a  mere  pocketftil  of  College  geometiy  to  begin  with.  In 
Hebrew,  the  Univecaity  w&a  better  off,  a  Hebrew  Professorship  having  existed . 
for  nearly  [eighty  years.  It  was  now  held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St  John's,  whose 
lectures  Milton  may  have  attended.  Had  not  Whelock's  Arabic  Lecture  been . 
founded  only  just  as  Milton  was  leaviug  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity, 
had  been  a  Bishop  since  1621 ;  but  excellent  lectures  were  to  be  heard,  if  Mil- 
ton chose,  Irom  Davenant*s  successor,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  as  well  aa  from  the 
Begius  professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  ColUna,  Provost  of  King's.  Lastly,  to  make  a . 
leap  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  oould  fence,  and  in 
his  own  opinion,  fence  weU. 

Of  the  ftsuJULs  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instruction,  we  have  already  had 
means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more 
expert,  a  more  cultured,  or  a  nobler  Latioist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  verse.  His  knowledge  of  the  Grroek  and  Hebrew  tongues  can  not  at  present . 
be  so  direcUy  tested ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  lus  acquaintance  with  Greek  au- 
thors, and  of  Ills  having  more  than  ventured  on  Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and 
Philosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  an  assiduous  student, 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  oven  were  certain  proofs  wanting,  which  we  shall 
presently  adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  from  which,  in  after- 
life, he  compiled  his  sammaiy  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus,  were  prepared  by  him 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  pri- 
vate reading,  there  is  proof  that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accom- 
pUsbed  during  his  seven  academic  years.  Aulus  GcUius,  Macrobius,  Stephens* 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  are  the  chief  authors  on 
IVBwes'  list;  but  what  a  list  of  authors— -Bnglish,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian— 
we  should  have  before  us  if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton*^  volun- 
taiy  readings  in  bis  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ's  I 
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In  addition  to  Milton's  own  stateraenl,*  Mssson  citea  the  testi- 
mony of  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  Philips,  as  to  the  great  Poet's  iodas- 
try,  and  exemplary  conduct  at  the  "University. 

Aabrq/'a  SlalemerU.  Ho  "  wan  a  terj  hard  student  in  the  UluTenity,  and 
perlbrnied  all  his  eiercisea  there  with  very  good  applaune." 

WomTs  SlalemtnL  "  There  [at  ChriHl's  Collegp,]  as  at  school  for  three  jetta 
be&re,  't  uras  usual  with  him  tc  Bet  up  till  midnight  at  bis  book,  which  wu  the 
first  tiling  that  brought  lua  erea  ioto  the  danger  of  blindopsB.  By  his  iude&ti- 
Kable  slud;  iic  profited  excecdJDgl/  .  .  .  peiformecl  Ihe  collegiate  and  academi- 
cal exereist:a  to  tlio  admiration  of  all.  aod  was  eateeoied  to  bo  a  rittuona  and 
sober  person,  jet  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  parts." 

Philipa' StalrmenL  "'Where,  ia  Christ's  college  .  .  .  ho  studied  seven  yearn, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Uasler  of  .Arta,  and,  for  the  eitraotdinary  wit  and  read- 
iug  ho  imd  shown  in  his  peribrmaDces  to  attain  bis  degree,  ...  he  was  loved 
BU(1  admired  by  tho  whole  University,  particolarly  by  the  Fellows,  and  nif«t 
ingenious  persooB  of  his  Uouee." 

On  qnitlJDg  the  univereity,  Milton  took  np  bia  abode  with  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  purchased  a  property  in  the  village  of  Horton,  in 
Buckingli  amah  ire,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  thorotigh  and 
comprehensive  course  of  reading — "beholding  the  bright  conn- 
tenance  of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
aod  embodying  his  observations  of  nature  and  hia  pure  and  beautiful 
imaginings  into  the  immortal  verse  of  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroao,  of 
Lycidas  and  Comus ;  and  above  all,  moulding  and  consolidating 
his  own  character  and  life  into  "  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  a  oompositioD 
and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honornblest  things," 

Of  this  period  of  his  life,  in  his  apology,  Milton  says, — "My  morn- 
ing haunts  are,  where  they  should  he,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  or  concoct- 
ing the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring;  in  win- 
ter, often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devo- 
tion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  witb  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier;  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  bo  read,  till  the  atten- 
tion be  weary,  or  memory  have  it  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and 
generouB  labors,  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  retipon, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound 
bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations.''  Milton  made  no  pretension 
to  a  life  without  "  some  recreating  intermission  of  labor  and  serious 
things," — but  sought  in  cheerful  convereation,  and  with  the  harmonies 

'  To  one  or  hla  nppnatau,  who  UHitwl  Uut  lu  had  beta  -  Tomitcd  out  of  Iha  DDlTcnky 

"It  hmh  (iTFn  me  sn  ajK  ocuiion  id  ■eknavlrdgc  puMicty.  wirh  all  (nleflil  mind  Lhe  morf 
than  ordinarr  ^nr  and  mpMI  which  I  toDDd,  abora  any  af  my  «]Bala.  at  ttit  Kindi  of 
IhoHcauneoaaand  laamtd  maD.  Iha  Fellowi  af  Iha  Ollcfa,  whtnin  I  ipFnl  wine  rran. 
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of  music  heard  or  performed,  and  in  loftj  fable  and  romance, 
to  retouch  his  spirit  to  fresh  issues,  and  prepare  himself  for  hardier 
tasks. 

''Next — for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  maj  tell  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered, — ^I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and 
romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our. victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over 
all  Christendom.  There  I  read,  in  the  oath  of  eyerj  knight,  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  even  of  his  life,  if 
it  so  befall  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  dear  adven- 
,  tare  of  themselves  had  sworn.  Also  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
sod  protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  chastity ; "  and  then  those 
books,  read  in  hours  of  recreation,  '*  proved  to  him  so  many  incite- 
ments to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue.  ^  But  his  strong  protec- 
tion against  the  seductions  of  vice  was  not  in  the  laureat  fraternity 
of  poets,  or  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but  his  early  home  reli- 
gious culture.  '*  Last  of  all, — not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  always  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be 
negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion/* 

But  his  education  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  especially  Italy,  "  the  seat  of 
cirilization,  and  the  hospitible  domicil  of  every  species  of  erudition.'* 
In  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
sereral  men  of  genius, ''  whose  names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die  ;**  among  them,  Grotius,  and  Galileo ;  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  men  of  learning,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  which  only  great 
conversational  powers  and  sound  scholarship  could  sustain.  Of  this 
pordon  of  his  life,  we  fortunately  have  a  brief  record  from  his  own 
pen  in  reply  to  some  utterly  unfounded  charges  of  his  unscrupulous 
assailants,  both  as  to  his  motives  for  travel,  and  his  manner  of  life 
while  abroad. 

^  On  my  departure,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wotton  who  had  long 
been  king  James'  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of 
his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only 
the  wannest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda- 
nore,  king  Charles'  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  recom- 
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mendalion,  receivod  me  mo«t  conrt«oualy  at  Paris.  His  lordship 
eave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hngo  GroHna,  at  tiat 
time  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court: 
trhose  acqnaintanee  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  1  nas 
Rccompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after, 
when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gate  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  cirilities  in  their  power. 

Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  anriTcd  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  riaited 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  whick  I  hare  always 
more  particularly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  gcnins 
and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months,  when  I  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevdis 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  difihsion  of  knowledge  and  the  pre^ 
erration  of  friendship. 

No  time  will  ever  abolish  tlie  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cher- 
ish of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo  Dati,  Gultellero,  Bonomotthai,  Clement- 
illo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had 
spent  about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned 
city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas 
Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I 
had  traveled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptists  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torqualo 
Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 

During  my  stay  he  gave  me  singular  yntoh  of  his  regard ;  he  him- 
self conducted  me  around  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  : 
and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  depart- 
ure he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civilit/, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  bccansc  I  had  spo- 
ken with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  wns  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  into  Sidly  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter 
my  purpose,  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amuseraent 
abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me 
that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me,  if  I  returned 
to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  first  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion  ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me 
concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  reserve  or  fear.    I  never- 
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tMeefly  Fetitrned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  per- 
son or  mj  character ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months  I  again 
openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  reformed  reh'gion,  in  the 
veiy  metropolis  of  popery*  By  the  favor  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to 
Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had 
returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as 
I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Lucca;  and,  crossing  the  Apeniucs,  passed  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had  speut  a  month  surveying  the  curios- 
ities of  this  dty,  and  had  put  on  board  th«  ship  the  books  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and  Milan  and 
iik>sg  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering 
More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is 
practiced  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my 
oondnet  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the 
inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John 
Deodati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  for- 
mer route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months :  at  the  time  when 
Charles  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  chilled  the 
Episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in 
the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis- 
affected, the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament.  As  soon  as  Iwas  able  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the 
city  for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to 
the  courage  of  the  people." 

Thus  equipped  by  genius,  "  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  vouch- 
safed, but  yet  to  some  in  every  nation,"  by  learning  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  'and  by  travel,  under  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
of  studying  works  of  art,  and  of  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
with  aspirations  of  the  most  honorable  achievements  for  the  good  of 
his  race,  and  the  glory  of  God,  Milton  did  not  feel  it  below  his  posi- 
tion or  his  hopes  to  become  a  teaaher,  to  compose  school-books,  and  to 
employ  his  great  abilities  in  pointing  out  "  the  right  path  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  noble  education, — laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
dee  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
■ounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.** 
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What  he  might  bavo  accomplished  in  his  own  school,  if  he  hsd 

converted  it  into  an  "  Acadeuy,"  such  as  he  described  in  his  TrecUte, 
which  was  to  be  "  at  once  both  school  and  univeraity  for  a  complete 
and  geaerouH  education,"  eicept  in  mere  professional  training;  had 
he  devoted  himself  unreservedly,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  thii 
work,  with  teit-booka  of  his  own  composing,*  and  with  pupikf -capable 
of  rei^eiving  bis  instruction  with  the  same  acuteness  of  nit  and  appre- 
hension, the  same  industry  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  the  instruclor 
was  imbued  with,"  is  now  only  left  to  conjecture.  Apart  from  the 
direct  fruit  of  his  teaching,  in  giving  to  his  country  a  succes^on  of 
well-trained  youth,  a  portion,  at  least,  imbued  with  bis  own  ingenuotu 
and  noble  ardor,  "inflamed  with  the  love  of  learning  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue,  and  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriota,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ogee" — his 
example  would  indirectly  have  elevated  the  office  of  educator  of  the 
young  in  ]>ublic  estimation,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  it  the  best  laloiit  and  highest  culture  of  tbo  community.  But  the 
(imcs  called  for  such  talents  and  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  in  other 
walks  less  retired  and  peaceful ;  and,  "  wben  God  commands  to  take 
the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  Dot  in  niao'i 
will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal,"  And,  he  did  take 
the  trumpet,  and,  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  their 
right  to  institute  a  republicMi  government,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  against  prelates,  priests,  and 
kings,  and  their  hirelings,  he  blew  a  blast,  again  and  again,  "  of  which 
all  Europe  rang,  from  side  to  side."  And,  although  it  was  his  lot  U> 
fall  ou  "evil  times  and  evil  tongues," — to  see  "the  good  old  cause" 
of  the  commonwealth  shipwrecked,  and  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness roll  in  like  a  flood  over  the  land  which  he  would  gladly  have 
made  to  smile  with  the  triumphs  of  temperance,  frugality,  knowleilgc, 
and  liberty,  yet,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  in  his  blind- 
ness and  disappointment,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  achievement  of 
his  great  poem,  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  with  that  spirit  of  depreciation 
which  breathes  throughout  his  notice  of  Milton's  opinions,  character 
and  life,  and  which  was  proropltd  by  his  hatred  of  the  great  poet's 
religious  and  political  sentiments,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  ■ 
educational  labors  of  our  author. 

'■  Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 

•  Hlllon  vutheintliorof  lULInarunmir,  >TmtlRDBLotic.ui<laLitiDltdcoii. 
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of  meirimffl)t  on  great  promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their  ' 
Hbettj,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-m&ster ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he 
taaght  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and,  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  con- 
sider as,  in  itself,  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive ;  his  allowance 
was  not  ample,  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  use- 
ful employment. 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education,  he  performed  wonders ;  and, 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldergate  street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to 
rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
iolid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat*of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Oeorgick,  and  astronomi- 
cal treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  edu- 
cation in  his  imaginary  college. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
Bciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Jus- 
tice are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our 
intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
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malter  are  Toluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Pbysiolo^cal  leanuDg  is  ofiwk 
raK  emergeney  tiiat  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrost»tics  or  astroDomy ;  but,  his 
moral  and  prudential  character  imtnediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  tliat  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  mate- 
rials for  conversation  ;  and,  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  roe  not  be  censored  for  this  digression,  as  pedantic  or  paradoi^i- 
cal ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  I( 
was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  Dature  to  specula- 
^ons  upon  life;  but,  the  innovalors  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  piacol 
here  to  watch  the  growth  oC  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  So- 
crates was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  t» 
do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

OtIi  m  St  fuytifii^t  wtitovT  oeyaJ)vit  r««TiJi7(u. 

Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder- 
working academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  mas 
very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  pootry,  written  in  Latin,  by  his  nephew.  Philips,  of 
which,  perliaps,  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  iieardj* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  be 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deaervee  gMieral  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  hie  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  vat  spent  upon  the-  ' 
ology;  of  which  he  dictated  s  short  s^tem,  gathered  iirom  the 
writers  that  were  then  fsshionable  in  the  Dutch  universitiec. 

He  set  his  pu|uls  an  example  of  hard  study  and  apar«  diet;  only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  featirityand 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn." 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  we  add  a  few  aenwUe  coDUoeuls,  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his  elegantly  written  life,  prefixed  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  edition  of  Milton's  Poetioal  Works. 

"  The  system  of  education  which  he  adopted  was  deep  and  compre- 
hensive ;  it  promised  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather,  lo 
make  the  study  of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scien- 
(ifie  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  has  severely  censured  this  method  of 
instiuction,  but  with  a^^raenle  that  might  not  unsuccessfully  be  met 

■Wem^bgnrt,  It  re«I,tliMOr.  JahfNanbidnmrKeD  Ih(  b«ik  heipeiksof;  fjr  it 
«  ealirilj  conpoHd  Id  Eocliib,  though  [u  liilEbffioi  wlili  two  t^itn  wwda.  "TdtUraa 
PuMirum;  or.  ■eomplda  CoUmlon  of  ttac  Poeu,  Ac.,"  ■  ciieunuunc*  (hat  probiblf  miiitd 
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The  plan  recomiaeDded  by  tb«  authority  of  Milton  seenis  to  be  chiefiy 
fiable  to  objeOtioD,  from  being- too  extensire;  and,  while  it  makes 
iothors  of  all  ages  contribute  to  the  development  of  soienoe,  it,  of 
course,  must  teject  that  careful  selection,  which  can  alone  secure  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste.  We  may  also  reply  to  Johnson  that,  although 
all  men  are  not  designed  to  be  aetronomers,  or  geometricians,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  whioh  the  sciences  are  built,  and  the 
leasoniogs  by  which  they  are  conducted,  not  only  forms  the  most 
exact  discipline  which  the  mind  can  undei^o,  giving  to  it  comprehen- 
sion and  vigor;  but,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  conducted,  or  those  arts  improved  that 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  eociety,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Johnson  says,  we  are  not  placed  here  to  watch  the  planets,  or  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  but  to  <lo  good.  But,  good  is  done  in  varions 
ways,  according  to  opportunities  offered,  and  abilities  conferred ;  a 
man  whoee  natural  disposition,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  educa- 
tion lead  to  pursue  astronomical  discoveries,  or  the  sublime  specula- 
tions of  geometry,  is  emphatically  doing  good  to  others,  as  he  is 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  himself,  as  he  is 
directing  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
contemplation." 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson,  introduced  an 
ungenerous  fling  of  that  great  but  prejudiced  writer  against  the  pat- 
riotism of  John  MiltOn,  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  being  equally  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
enlisted,  and  until  he  was  summoned  by  the  parliament  of  England 
and  its  great  Protector,  **  to  address  the  whole  collective  body  of  peo- 
ple, cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe,*'  he  saw  fit  to  employ 
his  great  abilities  in  illustrating,  by  pen  and  example,  the  trne  princi- 
ples and  method  of  a  generous  and  thorough  education,  "the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty, — the  only  true  safe- 
gnard  of  states,"  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  his  publications, — we  will  let  the  great  champion  of  the  common- 
weahh  of  England  speak  for  himself,  and  refresh  the  patriotism  of 
our  own  times  by  a  few  of  his  burning  words,  uttered  over  two 
htmdred  years  ago  in  his  ^^  Defenaio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano."^ 

^*  But  agaiiMt  this  dark  array  of  long  received  opinioDv,  saperatitlons,  obloqny. 
•nd  fearB,  which  lome  dread  even  more  than  the  enemy  himself,  the  English  had 
to  contend ;  and  oil  this  under  the  light  of  better  inlbrmation,  and  ftiTored  by  an 
Impalse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  snch  singular  enthoaiiBtm  and  bravery, 
that,  great  as  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  concep* 
tion  and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for  each  indi- 
vidual more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fame  ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled 


aU  inflamed  them  with  a  Ihirat  for  ideal  liberty ;  bst  the  reeli- 
■,  and  the  aobriety  of  their  habita,  tan^t  them  the  only  tne  and 
liberty,  and  the;  took  np  ana*  only  to  defend  the  lenctitf  of  ihe 
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the  hot  bed  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  eddirated  (br  endlea  «gea,  ■■ 

a  mil  TDoat  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.    During  the  migh^  atnigf^e,  no 

anarchy,  no  lioentioDBaen  wta  neQ ;  no  illiuiani  of  glory,  no  eilraTagant  emtila- 

tion  of  the  aneiente  inflamed  them  with  a  "•■—  '--  ■-'--'  '■•— -  -  •-•  ••■-  — i- 

toda  of  their  live*,  and  th 

nie  road  ta  real  liberty,  a 

law*  and  the  rigbta  of  cocmieDoe. 

Relying  on  the  divine  amManoe,  thn  need  arery  honorabkt  exertion  to  breik 
the  yoke  of  slarery ;  of  the  praiie  of  which,  tboagh  I  ciaim  no  share  to  myeeif, 
yet  I  can  eaally  repel  any  (^rge  which  may  be  oddoced  agsinat  me,  either  of 
waot  of  courage  or  want  o!  leal.  For  thoagh  I  did  not  participate  in  the  tub  or 
daogcni  of  (he  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  lame  time  engaged  in  ■  >ervioe  not  loi  hu- 
■rdoua  to  myielf,  and  more  beneiicial  lo  my  f^^llow  citiiene,  nor,  in  the  adveiee 
tnma  of  oar  afEiira,  did  I  ever  betray  any  eymptoma  of  pnailanimity  and  dejection, 
or  ihow  myaelf  more  afMd  than  beinoie  mo  of  malice  or  of  death  ;  Ibr  tinoa  from 
my  yoDlh  I  was  devoted  to  the  pormita  of  litenitare,  and  my  mind  bad  itwiyi 
been  stronger  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court  the  labora  of  a  oamp,  in  which  any 
ooiamon  peraon  wonld  have  been  of  more  fervice  than  myaelf,  bnt  raorted  to  that 
employment  in  which  my  eiertlona  were  likely  to  be  of  moal  avail.  Ihoa,  with 
the  better  part  of  my  thune  I  oontnbnted  as  much  ai  pceaible  to  the  good  of  my 
ooantry,  and  to  Ihe  enoceea  of  the  glorious  csuie  in  which  we  were  engaged ;  and 
I  thoDght  if  God  willed  the  sncceaa  of  anch  glorious  Bchievemenls,  it  was  eqnaUy 
agreeable  to  hii  will  (hat  there  ahonld  be  others  by  whom  thoae  achieTemmli 
■hould  be  recorded  with  4igQity  and  eltvanee;  and  that  the  tmth  whioh  hsdbMi 
defended  by  arms,  should  alao  be  defended  by  reaioa,  which  ia  the  ben  wd  only 
l(gilimate  means  of  defending  It.  Hence,  while  I  applaud  thoae  who  were  vielo- 
lioiu  in  the  field,  I  will  not  complain  of  the  province  whiah  wai  assigned  me,  but 
rather  congratalato  myself  upon  it  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  good  for  harinf 
[daoed  me  in  a  atatiui  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  toothen  rather thanrf 
lesrel  to  myself. 

1  am  t^  ftom  wishing  to  moke  any  vain  or  arrogant  oomporisoDi,  or  to  speak 
oaten tatioualy  of  myaelf;  but,  in  a  cause  ao  great  and  glorious,  snd  pBrliciilstly 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  genera]  suflrage  to  defend  the  very 
defenders  of  that  cause,  I  can  hardly  refrain  trofo  aasuming  a  more  lolly  ana 
■welling  tona  than  the  simplicity  of  an  eiordiuni  may  seem  to  justily:  and  b 
mnah  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  Uie  powers  of  eloqnenoe  and  copiousuea  of  diction, 
by  the  illustrious  oralors  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of  which  t  treat  was  never 
aDrpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  m  interest.  It  has  eicited  mch  general  and 
anch  ardent  eipcctsUon,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  fiirum  or  on  the  rotM, 
surrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  addreaa  in 
this  as  In  my  former  defence,  the  whole  ooUective  body  of  people,  dtiei,  stsfaa, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  throogh  the  wide  expanse  of  aniieoa  and 
Ustenlag  Europe.  I  aoem  to  anrvey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
traota  of  aea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  ppcctatois,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  livelieat,  and  sensation*  Ihe  moat  congenisl  wilh  my  own.  Uere  I  be- 
hold the  stout  and  manly  prowcaa  of  the  German,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  Ibe 
generous  and  lively  impelaouty  of  the  French  ;  on  this  aide,  ^e  calm  and  stately 
valor  of  (he  Spaniard  ;  on  that,  the  oomposed  snd  wary  magnanimity  of  tM 
Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magoanimons  and  the  wis^ 
in  whatever  quarter  Ihey  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favor,  othear  openly  sp- 

Cve  ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulation  and  applause;  others  who  had  long 
n  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themseWee  captive  lolhe  force  irflrBllL 
Surrounded  by  eongregnlod  multitudn,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the  oolumna  of 
norcules  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  natioos  of  the  earth  reeovering  that 
liberty  which  they  ao  long  hnd  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  iaiand  ore  Iran*- 
porting  to  other  conndieii  0  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualiUes,  and  more  noble 
growth  than  that  which  I^iptolemns  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to 
region ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  hlcamga  of  civilliatjon  and  trteiaa 
among  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations." 


IV.  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

SMALL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL  TEACBERB. 


The  following  Regulations  of  two  of  the  best  small  (nebeusen)  Normal 
Schools  are  taken  from  M.  Cousin's  **  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion m  some  of  the  States  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  Prussia/*  The  author 
introdooes  them  with  some  remarks  on  this  class  of  Normal  Schools  In 
Pniasia.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  all  of  the  smaller  seminaries  are  private 
establishments. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  are  almost  all  private  establishments,  but  the 
govenunent  aids  and  watches  over  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
nme  publicity  it  requires  of  its  great  schools. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  differ,  generally,  from  the  large,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  pupils,  which  is  much  smaller,  but  above  all  as  being  nurser- 
ies of  village  schoolmasters  for  the  very  poorest  parishes.  This  is  their 
proper  object ;  this  it  is  which  gives  them  so  peculiar  a  character,  so  pro- 
loond  a  utility.  The  great  schools,  it  is  true,  furnish  masters  for  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  for  the  towns ;  and  their  pupils, — ^those  at  least  who  receive 
the  strpendioj  or  exhibitions, — ai*e  for  many  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  sends  them  where  it  likes ;  a  right  which,  from  the  well- 
known  rigor  of  the  Prussian  government  in  making  all  public  servants  work, 
we  mav  be  sure  it  exercises.  But  in  every  country  there  are  parishes  so 
poor,  that  one  would  hesitate  to  send  a  schoolmaster  of  any  eminence  to 
ore  in  them ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  these  miserable  villages  which  stand  in 
the  greatest  need  of  instruction  to  improve  their  condition.  This  need, 
then,  the  small  Normal  Schools  are  destined  to  supply.  They  labor  for 
these  poor  and  backward  villagfes.  To  this  their  whole  organization,  their 
studies,  their  discipline,  are  to  oe  directed.  Unquestionably,  the  great  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Prussia  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect ;  but  never  can 
there  be  veneration  enough  for  these  humble  laborers  in  the  field  of  public 
instruction,  who,  as  I  have  said,  seek  obscurity  rather  than  fame ;  who  de- 
Tote  themselves  to  the  service  of  poverty  with  as  much  zeal  as  others  to  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  since  they  toil  for  the  poor  alone ;  and  who  impose  re- 
straints on  every  personal  desire  and  feeling,  while  others  are  excited  by  all 
the  stimolants  of  competition.  They  cost  scarcely  any  thing,  and  they  do 
infinite  good.  Nothing  is  easier  to  establish, — ^but  on  one  condition,  that  we 
find  directors  and  pnpus  capable  of  the  most  disinterested,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  most  obscure  devotion  to  the  cause.  Such  devotion,  however,  can  be 
inspired  and  kept  alive  by  religion  alone.  Those  who  can  consent  to  live 
for  the  service  of  men  who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate  them,  must  keep 
thehreyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  Heaven:  that  witness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  have  no  other.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  authors  and  direct- 
ors of  these  small  schools  are  almost  all  ministers  of  religion,  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  men  of  singular  virtue,  fervent  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  In  these  humble  institutions,  every  thing  breathes 
Chnstian  charity,  ardor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  poverty.  .  I  shall  lay 
before  you  a  description  of  two ;— one  hidden  in  a  suburb  of  Stettin,  and 
the  other  in  the  village  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania. 

Stettin  has  a  large  Normal  School,  instituted  for  the  training  of  mastera 
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for  the  burgher  schools.  An  excellent  man,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  Bchool-eonneflot 
(Schulralh)  in  Xh6  council  of  the  depiirtmenCwoB  the  more  powerfully  atnick 
by  the  neccs»ty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  conniry  Bchoola.  Hb 
founded  s  iinall  Normal  School  for  this  solo  purpose,  and  placed  it  not  in 
the  town,  but  in  a  suburb  called  Lnatodie  i  ho  laid  down  regulations  for  ila 
gorcrnment,  which  I  ftunex  nearly  entire. 

Small  Prwiary  Jformai  School  of  LaltaJit,  Mar  StrtHn. 
I.  Tliia  Bchcxil  is  specially  designed  fur  potir  joung  men  who  intend  to  bemnie 


ence  by  the  liLtnr  of  their  lumds. 
2,  Nothing  is  tang 


and  ivbo  may,  iu  uuo  of  ueed.gaiD  a  part  of  tlieii  suk-iit 


itbingis  taught  here  but  those  (hings  necestiary  roronaU  and  poorcunntrr 
puiihes,  which  raquire  school  masters  who  are  Chriatians  aod  useful  mEO,  ssd  can 
sffkird  them  hut  a  very  slender  recompense  for  their  tuils,  ' 

S.  I'liia  school  is  inteniled  to  be  a  Chrhli^n  tckoot,  founded  in  the  spirit  of  tlie 
l^iipel.  It  aJtpircs  only  to  resemble  a  village  hnusehoH  of  the  iimplcut  kind,  ami 
to  uoitu  all  it«  members  into  raie  family,  Tu  this  end,  all  the  pupis  iiJialut  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  aanie  table  with  the  masters. 

4.  The  young  men  who  will  be  admitted  in  preference,  are  soch  as  arc  bom 
and  bred  m  the  country  ;  who  know  the  elements  of  what  ought  to  be  tai^t  io 
a  good  country  scbuul ;  who  have  a  sound,  siriiightforward  understanding,  lod 
a  kindly,  cheerful  temper.  If,  withal,  they  know  any  handcrnft.  or  ondentand 
.  gardcuing,  they  will  find  opportunities  fur  practice  aud  improvement  id  it  in  odd 

G.  The  school  of  Lastadie  noither  can  nor  will  enter  into  any  competitioo  with 
the  great  Normal  Schools  completely  organized ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  striTS 
always  to  keep  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  t«  iL 

Q.  The  utmost  simplicity  ought  to  prevail  in  all  the  habits  of  the  school,  and, 
if  possible,  manual  labor  should  be  combined  with  those  studies  whicb  are  the 
main  object,  and  which  ought  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

7.  The  course  of  mstruction  is  designed  tn  teach  youn^  people  ia  rc6eel.  and 
by  exercising  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  to  put  it  in  their 
power  t«  iastruct  themsolves.  and  tu  furm  their  uvri  minds.  For  tlie  humbleit 
peasant  ought  to  be  taught  to  think ;  but  to  enlighten  him,  to  make  him  a  ra- 
tional and  mtelligent  being,  does  not  moan  to  make  him  learned.  'Ood  willalh 
that  all  men  be  enligbtened,  and  that  they  come  Iu  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

e.  The  instruction  ought  to  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  vocation  of  the 
students,  and  to  mclude  only  the  moat  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  great  Normal  Schools, 

9.  The  objects  of  instruction  are — religion,  the  Oennan  language,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  To  tlieso  are  juined  the  first  elements  ot  geom- 
etry, easy  lessons  in  natural  history,  narratives  drawn  from  national  history  (psr- 
ticularly  that  of  Pomcnuiia),  and  ^co^phical  descriptions.  The  principal  object, 
•nd  the  foundation  of  all  education,  is  religion,  as  learned  from  nistorjr  and  the 
Bible.  The  principal  books  are  the  Bible,  the  psalter,  and  tlie  cat«chism.  The 
•dioul  of  lastadie  will  also  strive  to  excite  and  cherish  in  its  pupils  a  loia  of 
nature,  and  to  that  end  wiQ  cultivate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  planting. 

10.  In  treating  of  all  thuse  subjects,  the  pnpila  must  be  trained  to  speak  in 
pure  and  accurate  language ;  for  after  (he  knowledge  of  religion  auU  of  nature, 
there  i*  nothing  of  whicii  the  children  ot  peasants  stand  so  much  in  geed,  as  to 
leoru  t<>  eipre*^  what  they  know  with  simplicity,  truth,  and  accuracy, 

11.  The  students  know  eaough,  wbcu  ttiey  speak,  read,  and  write  well;  when 
they  rain  nroiluce  a  gooit  compoeitioa  in  the  German  tongue  ;  when  they  can  cal' 
culatc  with  facility  and  with  reScclioD,  and  when  they  sing  well;  they  know 
enough  when  Oiey  arc  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible,  when  they  possess  lbs 
ramt,  essential  notinos  of  the  system  of  that  universe  whicli  they  have  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  of  tliat  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live :  they  have  at- 
tained much,  when  they  are  Christian,  rational,  and  virtuous  mea 

13.  The  period  of  study  is  fixed  at  two  year*.     The  first  year  the  pnpilslMia 
what  they  are  hereafter  te  teach  to  others  ;  Ijesides  which,  they  ai  '  ■  -'  "-" 
■ons  the  mastc       ---..■..         - ..        .     .  ,.    ..- 
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School  In  the  spoimd  year  tho  future  teacher  appears  more  distinctly,  and  from 
that  time  every  thing  is  more  and  more  applied  to  practice.  They  continue  the 
whole  year  to  practice  teachings  and  at  the  end  they  receive  a  set  of  rule^,  short 
and  ea»y  to  understand,  for  the  management  of  a  ecliool  of  poor  ooimtry  children. 

15.  To  the  school  of  Laatadic  is  joined  a  echoql  of  poor  cliildren,  in  \i'hich  the 
TOQDg  men  have  an  opportunity  of  going  over  what  they  have  learned,  by  teach- 
ing it  to  others,  and  of  exercising  themBelves  in  tuition  according  to  a  fixed  plan. 
Thk  school  consists  of  a  single  class,  in  order  that  the  students  may  see  how  a 
good  school  for  poor  children  should  be  composed  and  conducted,  and  how  all  the 
children  may  be  kept  employed  at  once. 

14.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  twelve.  The  pecuniary  assistance  they 
receive  will  depend  on  circumstances.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Six  pupifs 
iobsbit  each  room.  The  master  lives  (xi  the  same  floor.  They  take  their  pimplo 
but  wBolesome  meals  together.  Servants  ore  not  wanted.  The  pupils  do  the 
work  4f  the  house. 

16.  The  daily  lessons  begin  and  end  with  prayers  and  psalmody.  It  rests  with 
the  master  to  fix  the  hours  of  devotion  (fomided  chiefly  on  the  Bible  and  the  book 
of  P^lms),  as  well  as  their  number.  So  long  as  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — 
faith  quickened  by  charity — shall  pervade  the  establishment,  and  fill  the  hearts 
of  masters  and  of  pupils,  the  school  will  be  Christian,  and  will  form  Christian 
teachers;  and  this  spirit  of  faith  and  of  chanty  will  be  productive  of  blessings  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

16.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  lay  down  minnte  regulations ;  but 
practical  moral  training  must  be  combmed  as  much  as  possible  with  instruction. 
"The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  quickeneth."  But  what  will  it  not  require  to  im- 
bae  the  whole  establishment  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  that  ma.<^tc'rs 
and  pupik  may  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  the  chddren  of  the  poor  f 

17.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  admitted  into  this  establishment  must  not  be  un> 
der  eighteen  nor  above  twenty  years  of  age.  He  must  bring  the  certificates  of 
hia  paittor,  of  the  authorities  of  his  parish,  and  of  the  physician  of  the  circlo,  as 
to  m  previous  conduct  and  tlie  state  of  his  hoalth.  Ue  must,  moreover,  have 
lacfa  preliminary  knowledge  as  is  to  be  acquired  in  a  well-conducted  country  school, 
on  Biblical  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing.  Those  who  join  to 
these  acquirements  the  principles  of  piano-forte  or  violin  playing,  will  be  pre- 
ferred. The  candidates  for  admission  give  notice  to  the  director,  and  are  exam- 
bed  by  the  members  of  the  departmental  authorities  who  have  the  care  of  the 
people's  schools. 

18.  There  is  no  public  examination.  The  examination  on  quitting  is  likewise 
ooodocted  by  the  school-councilors  of  the  department,  and  the  certificates  of 
capacity  are  founded  on  this  examination,  according  to  the  gradations  1,  2,  3,  and 
are  delivered  by  the  departmental  authorities. 

19.  As  to  the  placing  of  the  pupils,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  work  some 
jears  as  assistant  masters,  in  order  that  they  may  gradually  acquire  tlie  ncccs- 
ttrv  experience  and  confidence,  and  may  become  well  acquainted  with  children, 
and  with  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  under  this  supposition,  the  age  of  admis- 
sion might  be  conveniently  fixed  at  sixteen ;  and  this  arrangement  would  bo  a 
great  Yelief  to  aged  schoolmasters  who  are  become  burdensome  to  themselves 
and  to  their  parishes. 

20.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  singing  and  to  horticulture ;  as  means  of 
eanobliiig  aad  animating  the  public  worslup  of  Ood,  and  the  general  course  of  a 
connUj  Ufe ;  of  providmg  the  pupils  with  an  agreeable  recreation,  and,  at  the 
suae  time,  a  useiul  occupation ;  and,  further,  of  combating  the  grossness  of  mind 
tod  the  obstinate  prejudices  to  which  uneducated  husbandmen  are  prone. 

21.  All  the  students  attend  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Lastadie  on  Sun- 
daya 

22.  Tlie  vacations  must  not  exceed  four  weeks  for  the  whole  year :  they  are, 
at  Easter,  in  the  autumn,  and  at  Christmas. 

23.  The  establishment  has  no  other  reyenuea  than  what  it  owes  to  the  bounty 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.    These  funds  are  employed, — 

1.  In  maintaining  the  poorest  students. 

2.  In  indemnifying  the  assistant  masters  of  singing  and  gardening. 
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8.  Id  paying  fur  the  school  tuition. 
i.  In  paying  the  eipensesofloi'—-- 
C.  In  ligbtiug  and  wanniog  the 
6.  In  eztraorainarj  ezpemef. 

The  eipenie  of  the  meiia  talcen  at  dooq  and  eToaing,  in  conuaon,  U  olao  cUef- 
Ij  defrayed  from  theae  graDts ;  the  itudenla,  hoireTer,  ooDtribute  a  little  froni 

The  school  of  Laatadie  pays  the  head  maiter  from  ita  own  reaoiucea. 

May  thia  estaUiahmeat  (imcludea  Hr.  Bernhardt),  which  uwsa  its  exiateace  lo 
aoch  ferveat  charity,  not  be  deprived  of  that  bleauiK,  vithout  whidi  it  can  do 
nothing  t 

Asauredly  there  is  cot  a  Tirtuoua  heart  which  doea  not  unite  Ita  prayers 
with  those  of  the  worthy  and  benevolent  councilor. 

The  second  Bmoll  Norouil  School  of  this  description  was  fonnded  in  1834, 
in  honor  of  Otto,  bUhop  of  Bamberg,  who  intcodueed  Chiiatiaiiit;  into  Pom' 
crania,  having  baptized  4000  Pomemniaoa  in  tl24>  near  the  fountain  of  Py- 
rili.  When  the  minister  of  public  instruction  granted  the  license  for  iU 
establish ment,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  the  students  should  be  instmcled 
in  agriculture,  not  merely  as  a  recreation,  but  as  essential  to  their  dealina- 
tion;  that  they  should  be  bound  to  studv  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  of  ailk-worms.  The  special  superintendence  of  this  house  is 
intrusted  to  the  pitsior  of  the  place.  The  regulations  are  as  follows: — they 
resemble  those  of  Lastadie  in  many  respects,  but  go  into  great  detail,  and 
are  perhaps  still  more  austere  aa  to  discipline. 

Ruin  of  the  mtalt  Iformal  School  of  Fyriti,  in  Pomerania. 

1 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  endowment  ia  to  give  \a  every  pupil  the  training  and 
inatroction  suitable  iix  a  good  and  useful  country  schoohnaateT;  this,  however, 
can  only  be  done  br  the  union  of  Christian  piety  with  a  fundamental  knoaled^ 
of  his  vocation,  and  with  good  ccnduct  in  the  household  and  la  the  scbooL 

S.  Pietf  is  known —  i 

By  punty  of  manners ; 

By  sincerity  Id  word  and  deed ; 

By  love  of  Qod  and  of  his  word ; 

By  love  of  our  neighbor ; 

By  wUliiig  obedience  to  superiors  and  mastera ; 

By  brotherly  harmony  among  the  pupils  ; 

By  active  j^rticipation  in  the  pious  Biercises  of  the  boose,  and  of  pnhlie  woi- 

<  By  respect  for  the  king,  oar  sovereign,  by  unshaken  fidsLty  to  oar  country,  by 
uprightness  of  heart  and  of  conduct. 
S.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  ^e  duties  of  a  teacher  are  acquired — 
By  long  study  of  the  principles  and  elements ; 
By  learning  what  is  neceBsary  and  really  useful  in  that  Tocatioo ; 
By  liabits  of  reflection  and  of  voluntary  labor ; 
By  constant  oppliea'"""  '"  ' 


nt  repotition  and  practice-, 

ment,  "  ftay  and  work.' 


egular  industry  and  well-ordered  actiTity ;  according  to  this  commaod- 


I.  Good  conduct  in  the  house  and  the  school  requires — 
A  s^ooA  distribctioQ  and  employment  of  time  ; 
Intleiible  order,  even  in  what  appears  petty  and  insignificant  \ 


Core  and  punctuality  in  the  completion  of  all  works  cranmanded ; 
T,         .  _.  .  I  every  peraoQ  and  in  every  place:  decorum  at  moals; 

y  of  tlie  sdiool,Bnilfor  all  f—      '       -    ■'    — 
d  to  Gre  and  light ; 


Respect  for  the  property  of  tlie  sdiool,  and  for  all 'property  of  others  ; 
Hie  utmost  caution  with  regard  tr  " ^  "-■-' 
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(^eanfiness  of  person  and  of  clotbing ; 

SimpUeitj  in  dress,  and  in  the  manner  of  living ;  according  to  the  golden  rule, 
"firerV  thing  in  its  time  and  place.  Let  things  have  their  course.  Proride 
tiings  hoDest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.**— Rom.  xii.  16,  17.* 

II 

1.  All  the  pupils  inhabit  one  house  and  one  room ;  for  they  must  live  in  union, 
aiM)  form  one  family  of  brothers,  loving  one  another. 

£  The  vhole  order  of  the  house  rests  on  the  master  of  the  school ;  he  lives  in 
the  midst  of  the  pupils ;  he  has  the  immediate  superintendence  of  them,  of  their 
ooodact,  and  of  then*  labors.  He  ought  to  be  to  those  under  his  care  what  a 
father  of  a  Christian  famil  j  is  in  his  household. 

He  19  responsible  for  the  acootmts  of  the  establishment,  the  registers,  the  re- 
ralt  of  the  quarterly  examinations,  and  for  the  formation  of  the  necessary  lists. 
He  hag  the  special  care  of  the  provisions,  the  rooms,  the  library,  the  furniture. 
He  is  respoQBible  to  the  school-administration  for  good  order  in  every  department 
3.  The  <^dest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  students  assists  the  master.  He  is 
called  the  inaster*s  assistant.    He  must  take  care — 

That  every  one  in  the  room  under  his  care  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment  i 

^t  nobody,  without  the  master's  permission,  leave  the  house,  smoke,  or  carry 
^jdJes  into  the  passages  or  the  loft ; 

That  no  one  wantonly  injure  the  windows,  doors,  or  furniture,  or  throw  any 
"^  out  of  the  windows ; 

That  the  utmost  cleanliness  be  observed  in  the  sittuig-room,  the  passage,  and 
"»««leeping-room ; 
^t  all  clothes,  linen,  books,  Ac,  be  in  their  places ; 

^t  no  noise  be  made  in  going  up  and  down  stairs,  or  in  going  to  the  chil- 
™?  ftdwoL 

,  r[}^  ^  especial  busineta  to  help  his  companions  in  the  preparation  of  their 

^^"^^  to  hear  them  repeat,  to  prepare  the  exercises  for  the  master,  and  to  as- 

^  him  as  far  as  he  can  'in  all  his  business.    He  ought  to  be  to  his  fellow-students 

^^^  a  good  elder  brother  is  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.    He  b  chosen, 

T"*^ixia8ter*s  reconmiendation,  by  the  school-committee. 

.  ^  ^e  humbler  sort  of  household  work,  such  as  cleaning  and  putting  in  order 

^  rootng^  dusting  the  furniture,  fetching  water,  cleaving  wood,  Ac,  is  done  by 

I  Pupils,  who  serve  a  week  in  rotation.    The  time  of  service  is  prolonged  by 

R^^  the  master,  in  case  of  negligence. 

J-  The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows : —  ^ 

M^. 'Winter  at  five,  in  summer  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  at  a  given  si^ial, 
^^  pupils  must  rise,  make  their  beds,  and  dress. 
all  tk     ""^  ^^'^^  '^^^  ^^(v^f  ^b<^t  is,  at  half  past  five  in  winter,  and  five  in  summer, 
the  pupils  must  be  assembled  in  the  school-room.    The  assistant  first  pro- 
uQDc^g  the  morning  benediction,  and  each  pupil  then  occupies  himself  in  silence 
I    fl^    'If  any  repetitions  stand  over  from  the  preceding  day,  they  must  be 
'^^  tfcow.    After  this,  breakfast 
^^inter,  as  well  as  in  summer,  the  lessons  begin  at  six  o'clock,  and  last  till  a 
W^*"  before  eight    Then  the  students  go  with  their  master  to  the  children's 
^^  *  attached  to  the  Normal  School,  where  they  remain  till  ten,  either  listen- 
~^>  ^^  assisting  in  teaching  some  small  clasaoa ;  or  they  may  be  employed  m  their 
«vn  studies  at  home. 

?  ^ese  employments  succeeds  an  hour  of  recreation,  and  then  an  hour's  les- 
'J*  the  estaoli^mient 
bnt    v^^^*  ^^'^  students  assemble  in  the  master's  room,  where  they  find  a  frugal 
(V  i^'^^lesome  meal,  consisting  of  vegetables,  meat,  aod  fidi,  at  the  rate  of  two 
^'^fB  (six  shillings)  a  month. 

^^  time  which  remains,  till  one  o'clock,  may  be  passed  in  music,  gardening, 
^^  talking. 

itx  il****  "*  happen  to  have  the  French  version  of  the  Bible.    The  texts  us  quoted  by  M.  Oouata 
T^  «>«n«  with  those  in  onr  version.  Ver.  11,  is  rendered  by  Luther,  SchUhet  eueh  in  die  ZeiU 
,2J*  JjniraelTes  to  the  time ;  which  is  not  given  In  our  version.    The  next  clause  above,  I  On 
^™^  ui  hisTenkn  nor  in  ours. 


.1  Xt'^*"' 
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Id  the  afteraoon,  from  one  till  three,  while  the  master  is  teaching  in  the  town 
«chool,  the  pupils  accompany  him,  as  in  the  morning.   From  three  till  five,  lessons. 

The  succeeding  hours,  from  live  till  seven,  are,  according  to  the  seasons,  em- 
ployed in  bodily  exercises,  or  in  the  school-room  in  quiet  occupations.  At  seven 
they  assemble  at  a  simple  cold  supper. 

From  seven  to  eight  they  practice  singing  and  the  violin ;  then  repetitions  or 
silent  study  till  ten,  when  all  go  to  bed. 

Two  afternoons  of  each  week  are  free,  and  are  usually  spent  in  long  walks. 
The  time  from  four  to  six,  or  from  five  to  seven,  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
music. 

On  Sundays  or  holidays  all  the  pupils  must  attend  divine  service  in  the  church 
of  the  town,  and  assist  in  the  choir.  The  remainder  of  these  days  may  be  passed 
by  every  one  as  he  pleases :  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  however,  the  students 
must  write  down  the  heads  of  the  sermon  (the  text,  the  main  subject,  the  distri- 
bution), and  in  the  evening  must  g^xe  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  spent  the  day. 

Every  evening,  as  well  as  on  the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  portion 
of  time  is  spent  in  meditation  in  common. 

A  few  Sundays  after  the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  after  the  festival  of  St  John 
(May  6th),  the  students  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  company  with  their 
masters. 

Every  student,  from  the  time  of  his  admission,  must  solenmly  engage  (in  token 
of  whicn  he  gives  his  hand  to  the  master  and  signs  his  name)  to  follow  the  rules 
of  the  house,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  these  three  principal  maxims : — 

1.  Order  in  beliavior  and  in  work,  combined  with  the  utnost  simplicity  in  all 
tilings  ;  to  the  end  that  the  students  who  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  ancf  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  be  teachers  of  the  poor,  may  willingly  continue  in  that  condition, 
and  may  not  learn  to  know  wants  and  wishes  which  they  will  not,  and  ought  not 
to  have  the  power  of  satisfying.   For  this  reason,  they  must  be  their  own  servanU. 

2.  As  to  the  course  of  instruction,  the  repetitions  must  always  be  heard  by  the 
forwardest  pupils.  The  pupils  must  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  to  teach  each 
other  what  they  have  learned  of  the  master,  in  order  that  tney  may  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  teaching. 

8.  Piety  and  the  fear  of  God  should  be  the  soul  of  their  little  community,  but 
a  true  Christian  piety,  a  fear  of  God  according  to  knowledge  and  light,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  may  lead  a  simple,  humble,  and 
serene  life,  resigned  and  contented  in  labor  and  travail,  according  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  Apostle : 

**  Fulfill  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
ACcSd,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory ;  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves." — FJtilip,  ii  2,  & 

"  And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy  I" 
^Oalat.  vi.  16. 

I  abstain  from  all  comment  on  these  two  seta  of  regulations,  which  seem 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  The  greater 
number  of  the  small  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia  are  founded  and  governed 
in  the  same  spirit  All  rest  on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christianity.  But  be- 
neath their  simple  lowly  exterior  we  trace  a  taste  for  instruction,  a  feeling 
for  nature,  a  love  of  music,  which  take  away  every  vestige  of  coarseness,  and 
^ve  these  modest  institutions  a  character  of  liberality.  Undoubtedly  all  this 
ts  the  offspring  of  the  national  manners,  and  of  the  genius  of  Germany; 
yet  Christian  charity  might  transplant  a  good  deal  of  it  into  our  France ; 
and  I  should  esteem  myself  happy,  if  the  regulations  of  the  little  schools 
of  Lastadie  and  of  Pyntz  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  worthy  eccle- 
siastic, some  good  curate  or  village  pastor,  who  would  undertake  such  aD 
apostolic  mission  as  this. 
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PRIUABI  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  POTSDAM. 


Tbd  rollawing  account  or  one  of  (he  beat  primary  Normal  Scbooli  of 
Prussia  ia  abridged  froni  the  report  of  M.  Slintz,  the  director  of  the 

tstabliahoienL 


The  formal  School  and  iia  annexed  scliool  nre  plnccd  under  a  director 
or  prindpal,  subordinate  to  Ihe  royul  school  bonrd  oflhe  province  of  Buit> 
•Iwbur^,  al  Berlin,  nnd  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesia»- 
ticalandmedicJil  nfTnirs. 

The  ia^t  named  authority  lays  down  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
Ihis  wihonl,  as  in  ail  other  public  Bchoola;  exac'e  an  account  of  ail  impor- 
t^nt  mnllerp,  euch  as  the  eKaminittion  of  the  mai^lers,  and  any  change  in 
the  fundamental  plan  of  the  studief ;  acid  receives  every  year,  through 
Ifac  medium  of  the  royal  Bcbooi  board,  a  detailed  report,  prepared  by  tne 
liireciororHiesdiool. 

Tht^sciinol  hoard  is  charged  wilii  the  special  iuBpection  of  the  IVormal 
^liool:  it  must  wateh  ilB  progress,  and  from  time  to  time  send  commia- 
wners  [o  make  inquiries  on  the  spoL  It  examines  also  and  npprovus  tha 
P^  of  eiudies  presented  every  half  year,  and  decides  on  all  questiona 
wbmitied  lo  the  consistory. 

The  dinjctor  should  superintend  the  whole  establishment,  observe  and 
lirect  the  master  and  servants,  make  reports  to  the  superior  authoritiea, 
^"y  on  the  correspondence,  ic 

The  Normal  School,  oitunted  nenr  the  canal  and  the  Berlin  gnte,  is  a 
'"ge  edifice  two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  127  feet,  and  considera- 
)le  Wk  buildings,  which,  joined  to  the  main  building,  form  n  square 
rilhin  whicli  is  a  tolerably  spacious  court.     The  whole  comprehends: 

1-  A  family  residence  for  the  director  or  principal,  and  another  for  a 

2.  Three  apartments  for  three  unmarried  masters 

3.  An  apartment  for  the  steward  and  hie  servants,  and  suiBcient  con- 
venience for  household  business  and  stowage ; 

4.  A  dining-room  for  the  pupils,  which  serves  also  for  the  writing  and 
Hwing  class ; 

5.  An  organ-room,  in  which  the  music  lesnons  are  given,  the  examina- 
tioJiB  liikc  ]Mace.  and  the  morning  and  evening  pmyers  are  said ; 

6.  Two  rooms  for  the  Bcienlitic  instruction  of  the  pupils; 

7.  Four  rooms  for  the  classes  of  (he  annexed  school ; 

8.  Five  rooms  of  diil'erenl  sizes,  and  two  dormitories  lor  the  pupil*} 

9.  TwoinRrmarica; 

10.  A  wash-house; 

11.  Two  cabinets  of  natural  history  j 

13.  Granarica,  cellars,  wood-houses,  &c. 


The  annual  income  of  this  establishment  amouDbi  to  $6000,  whiclt  k 


jQg  PRIHART  KOBMAL  SCHOOL  AT  POTBDAH, 

derived  rrom  the  slate  fuod  and  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  both  of  Ibe  No^ 
mal  School,  and  the  annexed  primary  model  school. 

i.    InVENTOBT. 

The  establishment  contains  the  following  articlea : 

1.  Tilings  required  in  the  economy  of  the  house,  kitcbea  ateniil^ 
tables,  forms,  &,c. ; 

2.  Sufficient  and  suitable  furniture,  consisting  of  cheats  of  drawen. 
tables,  forniB,  chairs  an4  boxes,  for  the  class  of  the  Normal  School,  ana 
the  school  Ibr  practice,  and  for  the  maalers'  rooms,  &c.  There  is  also  for 
tile  poorer  pupils,  a  certain  number  of  bedsteads  with  bedding; 

3.  A  considerable  librazy  for  the  masters  and  pupils,  as  well  as  Ei  good 
collection  of  maps  and  globes  for  the  teaching  orgeography; 

4.  A  tolerably  CDmi)Iele  collection  of  philoeophical  instrumeats ; 


5.  A  collection  of  minerals,  presented  to  the  estabhshment  by  Council 
.lor  Von  Turck ; 

6.  A  collection  orstufTed  birds,  and  other  objects  in  natural  history; 

7.  The  instruments  most  required  in  mathematical  instruction; 

8.  Complete  drawing  apparatus; 

6.  A  very  considerable  collection  of  music; 

10.  A  very  good  organ,  a  piano  forte,  seven  harpsichords,  and  mai^ 
wind  and  string  instrumenls. 


To  support  about  eighty  pupils,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  the 
house,  a  steward  has  been  appobied,  whose  duties  are  specified  in  acoo- 
tract  renewable  every  year. 

The  food  of  the  pupfls  is  good  and  wholesoine,  which  is  proved  by  the 
state  of  their  health.  Some  parents  think  it  needful  to  send  their  chil- 
dren eatables,  or  money  to  purchase  them.  They  are  wrong,  for  the 
children  have  no  such  want ;  on  the  contrary,  so  tar  from  being  advan- 
tageous, these  presents  only  serve  to  take  away  their  appetite  at  meals, 
and  to  make  them  dainty  and  gluttonous.  The  orphans,  and  those  whose 
parents  are  too  poor  to  send  them  any  thing,  are  exactly  those  who  are 
the  strongest  and  healthiest. 

The  director  is  almost  always  present  at  meals,  to  be  sure  of  the  good- 
nesB  of  the  food,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularity  in  the  serving  up. 

Sick  pupils  are  sent  to  the  Inlirraary,  and  ore  attended  by  the  pbysieiao 
or  surgeon  of  the  establishment. 

G.    MASTERS. 

There  are  six  masters  atlfichcd  to  this  establishment  in  which  they 
live,  besides  the  director,  who  instructs  in  religion,  in  the  principles  of  edU' 
cation,  of  trainbg,  of  the  art  of  Icacliing,  and  of  the  methods  of  study. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  by  the  regulation  at  from  seventy  to 

.-  1 —  __!■    _  -ght,  of  whom  seventy-two  live  In  the  esiab- 

e  obtained  a  license  to  remain  with  their 
parents  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  , 

This  number  i-  determined  not  only  by  the  building,  but  also  bjr  the 
wants  of  the  province.  Brandenburg  contains  about  1500  masterships  of 
primary  schools,  in  town  and  country.  Supposing  that  out  of  a  hundred 
places,  two  become  vacfmt  every  year,  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  mas- 
ters required  for  this  province;  but  these  places  for  the  most  part  pay  so 
badly,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  but  modem tely  quaiififd 
masters,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  been  educated  at  a  Normal  School,  and 
who  sometimes  follow  some  trade  or  hnndicmll.  If,  then,  the  Normal 
(School  contains  seventy-eight  pupils  who  form  three  classes,  oneofwhkb 
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V  admitted.     Ortheie 

nUh  and  freedoni  from  all  bodily  infirmity.  (Obstacles  to 
ild  be,  exceediog  amallness  of  stature,  Rhort-sightedness,  or 

of  seventeen  conplelei 

ngelical  religion ; 

and  religious  Hpirit,  and  a  conduct  hitherto  blameless; 

Itapoution  and  laleots,  among  which  area  good  voice  and  a 

epared  for  tlie  aludiea  of  the  Normal  School  by  the  culture 

and  tnind ;  to  hnve  received  a  good  reUgioue  educiition 
nclude  a  knowledge  oF  tlie  Bible  and  biblical  history ;}  to  be 

to  know  the  grammar  of  the  German  language,  of  coropo- 
itic,  the  principles  of  singing,  the  piano  fone  and  violin. 
equest  lor  admission  must  be  sent  to  the  director,  by  June  at 
arapanied  wilii — 
^te  of  birth  and  baptism ; 

certificate,  and  one  of  good  conduct; 

cerlilicate,  Blating  the  condition  of  the  young  man  or  his 

a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or  guardian,  staling 
in  which  he  can  and  will  pay  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  law; 

(6/.  16*.) 

ir  enters  llie  petitioners  on  a  list,  and  in  the  month  of  June 

5  then),  by  letter,  to  present  themselves  at  the  examination 

ilnce  in  July  or  August 

nation  is  conductedpartly  in  writing,  and  partly  t>fra voce. 

>  of  ascertaining  the  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  and  of 

iir  memory,  their  style,  and  their  moral  diepoBJtbns,  an  an- 

ible  is  related  in  a  clear  and  detailed  manner,  eumming  up 

;  the  principal  points,  after  which  they  produce  it  in  writing, 

.ions  and  rellectiuns. 

lamination  usually  includes  only  religion,  read bg,  grammar, 

ises,  and  arithineUc. 

ilso  examined  in  Elnging,  the  piano  forte  and  the  violin. 

lamination,  tlie  talents  and  merits  of  the  respective  candid- 

eienliou sly  weighed  aod  comiiarcd,  in  a  conference  of  the 

\e  choice  being  made,  it  is  suDmitted  to  the  sanction  of  the 

loard,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  the  examination. 

of  some  weeks  the  candidates  are  informed  of  the  decision ; 
m  is  announced,  or  the  reasons  which  prevent  it  stated ;  with 

to  give  up  their  project  entirely,  or  suggestiona  relative  to 

tted  candidate  is  bound  to  bring,  besides  his  clothes  and 
g  which  must  be  the  Bible  and  the  pniyer-book  u>»id  in  the 
t,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  ais  pair  of  stockings,  a  knite  and  lurk, 

&&  bedstead  witli  all  requisite  bedding. 
und  to  sign,  on  his  entrance,  the  following  engagement  to 
with  the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian. 

'.   ENQAGEMENT   WITH    THE    DIRECTOR   TO    BE    SIGNED  OV  THE 


lersigned,  N of  N ,  by  these  prescnls,  bind  mj 

ibly  with  the  ordinance  of  the  royal  raiaistiir  of  public  ir 
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■iiclion,  ami  ecclesiasiica!  and  meJical  affiiire,  ilateil  February  28lli, 
25.  wiili  the  consent  of  my  fntlier  (or  ^lardisn)  wlio  signs  lliu  with 

i to  place  mysell  durinij  three  yeum  al^  my 

Lviiijj  (he  Normiil  School,  at  the  disfiosoi  of  the  king's  govuniment; 

dronsequently  iwt  toeubKcribeany  thing  contrary  to  this  engagemfnl; 

.  in  Elicit  ciiec,  to  refund  lo  the  Normal  School  the  expenses  iucurred  by 

l:  GtAtc  lor  my  InHtmclion,  namely: 

'  1.  Ten  thaler  for  each  half  year  jmesed  in  the  Normid  School,  and  Ibr 

;  instruction  received  in  this  period  of  lime ; 

■2.  The  whole  amouiil  ol'the  grants  and  exhibitionB  1  may  have  re- 

'  Potsdam,  the  &c." 

The  applicant  rejected,  but  not  advised  lo  chooee  another  course,  is 
Timuiied  to  a  rrcsh  examination  the  following  year. 
riie  number  of  applicants  having  been  Ibr  some  time  past  very  great, 
!  author  of  this  report  thinks  it  his  duly  to  warn  parents,  (especialljr 
lool masters,)  whose  children  do  not  evince  talent  and  have  not  a  deci- 
i  laete  for  teaching,  not  lo  sutler  them  to  lose  the  precious  lime  which 
!V  might  employ  with  much  more  Buccess  in  some  oilier  career. 
This  respects  cniefly  the  poor  youtlis  who  can  have  no  claim  lo  the  ex- 
lilions,  unless  they  give  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  capacity,  from  which 
!  elate  and  society  may  derive  a  real  mlvanla^. 

The  Piormal  School  is  by  no  means  dcRigned  lor  those  who  aie  unlit  for 
f  business,  and  think,  if  thev  can  read  and  write,  thev  are  capable  of 
^ming  schoolmasters.  This  notion  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  you  hear 
hers  declare  with  all  the  simplieily  in  ihe  world—'-  My  son  is  too  deli- 
e  lo  learn  a  business,"  or  "  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  my  son,  bull 
nk  of  gelling  him  into  the  Normal  School."  VVc  reply  lo  euch,  ihat 
I  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  sound  bolh  in 
]y  and  mind,  anil  able  to  brave  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  career  as 
lorious  as  it  is  honorable. 

Much  neglect  unfortunately  still  exists  on  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
:hest  importance,— the  methodical  preparation  of  these  young  men  for 
:  cnlling  it  is  desired  Ihey  should  embrace. 

\  false  directkm  is  of\en  given  lo  their  preliminary  studies.  A  young 
n  is  believed  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  Normal  School,  if  he  have 
i?ed  the  limits  of  elemcniary  inslruclion,  and  if  he  have  acquired  a 
later  mass  of  knowledge  than  other  puplla.  It  frequently  happens, 
vever,  that  candidates  who  come  strongry  recommended  Irom  school, 
IS  the  examination  without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected. 
The  most  immediate  and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  instruction,  is 
train  up  and  complete  the  Man ;  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  chamcler; 
iwaken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render  him  not  only  disposed, 
t  able,  lo  fulfil  his  duties.  In  this  view  alone  can  know  ieiige  and 
snts  profit  a  roan;  otheiwise,  inslruclion,  working  upon  sterile  tuemoiy 
1  talents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  uiiriiy.  In  order  that 
teacher,  and  particularly  the  master  of  the  primary  school,  may  make 
—-'•-  --'■- .  -    ■■   .  .        .        -■--_.  .  u      '      ijbe  e- 


pupils  virtuous  and  enlightened  men.  it  is  necessary  he  shouli 
isell!     Thus,  that  the  educatkin  of  a  Normal  School,  essentially  practi-    ■ 
,  mu)^  completely  succeed,  the  young  candidate  must  possess  nobleneH 
1  purity  ol  character  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Ine  loveofthe  true 
1  Uic  beautiful,  on  active  and  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision 
i  clearness  in  narration  and  style. 

Sufh  above  nil  things  are  the  qualities  we  require  of  young  men.  If 
ly  have  reached  this  stale  of  moral  and  intelleclual  advancement  by 
!  sluily  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  Ac,  and  if  they  have  ac- 
ired  additional  knowledge  on  Ihcse  various  branches,  we  can  not  but 
'e  them  applause;  but,  we  frankly  repeal,  we  dispense  witli  all  lhe« 


aesB  that  formal  inslruciion  oF  which  we 
'  easy  for  them  lo  obtain  in  the  Normal 

in  which  they  ore  deficient. 

have  Eume  pruliminary  notions,  seeing 
'chool  tire  otlen  a  continuation  of  foregone 
e  could  not  be  there  treated  in  their  wliole 
lown  to  the  young  men  when  they  enter- 
id  the  branctica  tliey  should  be  most  par- 
ibject  being  of  the  greatest  interest,  we 

some  BuggeBtiona  on  the  plan  lo  be  tbl- 

forlify  the  religioui  Gpirit  and  the  morvil 
le  histories  ivnJ parables  oftlie  Bible  are 
ind  aururate  explanation  of  the  Bible  are 
e  able  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
lid  down  in  the  catechism.  Many  sea- 
ilea  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hymna  and 
rt;  they  should  be  able  lo  give  answers 
the  history  of  the  church  andlhe  Reform- 


e  is  no  need  of  its  being  circumatanlially 
oung  men  should  be  able  to  refer  witn 
Is  whieh  may  be  profitably  used  lo  form 
r  the  judgment,  to  infuse  a  taate  for  all 
I  beautiful. 

nns)  combined  with  elementary  drawing, 
•  "n  writing  and  drawing,  and  as  a  pre- 
..1 se  the  hand,  the  eye  and 


'  Henrich  and  Henning  only  ought  to  be 
give  and  preserve  a  beautiful  hand,  even 

ae  ought  to  lend  lo  proiluce  in  young 
*  ideas,  jualuesB  of  judgment,  and,  by  con- . 
in  oral  and  written  explanations, 
he  pupil  can  read  Huently,  he  must  be 
eading.  and  to  feel  what  he  reads.  He 
nd  even  gradually  lo  analyze  the  phrases 
change  the  order,  and  express  the  Bsme 
for  example,  poetry  into  prose,  &,z.  Thus 
e  time  to  teach  him  lo  think,  and  tospeak. 
;  todeclaim  pieces  he  has  learnt  by  heart 
composilion.  Language  should  be  re- 
land  as  a  means  of  firiiuU  iiulruclion. — 
her  aa  an  indispensable  object  of  malerial 

I  not  include  either  methods  of  abstruse 
;ic     Nothing  more  is  required  of  the  pupil 
ulty,  and  lo  calculate  in  his  head. 
ilin.     The  formation  of  the  voice  and  ear. 
sounds.    Exercises  in  elementary  aing- 

n,  as  much  dexterity  as  can  be  expected, 


'  effect  of  inducing  a  conscientious  master 
cftndidatee,  they  will  have  attained  their 
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The  enumRrelion  of  a  great  number  of  works  from  which 
may  be  derived,  at  least  focilitales  the  choice. 

9.   OUTWARD   CONDITION    or  THE  PUPILS  J   AND  THE  NATORG  OF  THEIR  COD- 
NECTION    WITH    TUE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

If  tile  young  men  liavenorcialions  at  Potadam  whocao  answer  forttteir 
good  conduct  and  appiication,  they  are  ali,  without  exception,  bound  to 
Uve  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  take  their  Ibod  there,  paying  lo  the 
director  tlie  sum  of  twelve  thaler  (1^  16s.)  per  quarter. 

Each  pupil  costs  the  eatablieliroent  lOU  thaler  a  year.  In  pa^ng, 
therefore,  the  yearly  sum  of  forty-eigbt  llialer,  required  by  law,  he  delVays 
only  hall'  bis  expenses.  A  borsar  is  entitled  lo  lodging,  firing,  board, 
candles,  and  instruction.  A  half  bursar  pays  only  twenty-four  ihalers 
year.  He  has  then  only  to  buy  his  clothes,  to  pay  for  his  washiog,  his 
books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  whatever  is  wanted  lor  music  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  lodging,  they  are  distributed  into  five  large  rooms,  witb 
stoves,  appropriated  to  the  pupils ;  and  they  live  and  worii,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  in  one  of  lliese  rooms,  which  is  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  drawers,  book^caees,  bureaus,  and  piano  fortes.  Their 
beds  and  chests  are  put  in  two  dormitories.  Each  sittiog-rooiD,  each 
bed-room,  has  its  inspector,  chosen  from  amonethe  pupUs,  w^o  is  respoo- 
sible  for  its  order.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pupils  belonging  lo  tbe 
chamber  to  arrange  and  dust  the  furniture  every  day.  Negfect  in  the 
fidlilment  of  his  omce  is  punished  by  the  continuance  of  it. 

So  long  as  the  pupils  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  and  behave  with 
propriety,  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

All  the  pupils  are  bound  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  Normal  School  for 
three  years ;  their  acquirements  and  instruction  would  be  incomplete  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  this  regulation. 

to.     EDOCATIOK    OP    THE    PUPILS    HV    MEANS    OP   DIBOIPLIKB   AND   OF  IH- 


In  the  education  of  the  masters  of  primary  schools  the  wants  of  tlie 
peoi^e  must  be  consulted. 

A  religious  and  moral  education  ia  the  first  want  of  a  people.  Without 
this,  ever V  other  education  is  not  only  without  real  utility,  but  in  some 
respects  aangerous.  1^  on  the  contrary,  religious  education  has  taken 
firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  have  complete  success,  and  ought  on 
DO  account  to  be  withheld  from  the  people,  since  God  has  endowed  then 
with  all  the  liiculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since  the  cultivation  of  all  llie 
powers  of  man.  secures  to  him  the  means  of  reaching  perfection,  awl, 
through  that,  supreme  happiness. 

To  sustain  and  confirm  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  of  our  pupils,  we 
adopt  various  means.  We  uOie  particular  care  tliat  they  go  lo  church 
every  Sunday:  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  exclusively  the  parish 
church  of  the  Normal  School ;  but  on  the  Monday  they  are  required  lo 
name  the  church  they  went  to,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  eercion. 
Every  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils 
reads,  in  turn,  a  sermon,  in  tlic  presence  of  all  the  pupils  and  one  master. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  they  sing  a  verse  ofa  psalm,  accompanied  on 
the  organ.  A  pmyer,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  is  offered  up 
every  morning  and  night,  by  one  of  the  masters.  They  heein  with  siDg- 
ing  one  or  two  verses  ;  then  follows  a  religious  address,  or  the  reading  Dl 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  arid,  in  conclusion,  another  verse. 

To  obtain  amoral  influence  over  the  pupils,  we  consider  their  individual 
jmsition,  their  wants,  and  their  conduct.  Much  aid  in  this  respect  is  de- 
rived from  the  weekly  conferences  of  the  masters,  and  particularly  irom 
the  quarterly  report  (Cennjr)  of  the  pupils,  or  judgment  on  the  apidica- 
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delivered  to  Ihe  pupiU  oa  ttieir  leaving  ttte  estabUshmenl ;  aa  well  as  of 
private  advice  given  at  the  lime. 

The  means  of  correclioo  adopted,  are,  warnings,  exhorlations,  repri- 
manda ;  at  firat  privatelv,  then  at  the  conference  of  the  maBlers ;  iaatly, 
before  all  the  pupils.  If  these  means  do  not  autfice,  recourse  is  had  to 
confineiDent,  to  withdrawing  the  stipendia  or  exhibitiona,  and  in  the  lost 
reEort,  to  expulsion.  But  we  endeavor,  a$  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
ihe^  punish  men  la,  by  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  tbe  pupiia, 
by  dislinguisbing  the  raeritonous,  by  striving  to  arouse  a  noble  einula- 
lion.  and  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  the  desire  olgaining  esteem  and  respect 
by  irreproachable  conduct. 

It  ia  on  tbe  interest  given  to  the  leeeoDa  that  especially  depends  th« 
spplicatianof  study  out  of  class.  Certain  hours  of  the  day  are  consecra- 
ted to  private  study,  and  each  master  by  turns  tflkea  upon  himself  to  see 
that  quiet  I»  maintained  in  the  rooms,  and  that  all  are  properly  occupied. 

At  the  end  of  each  montti,  the  last  lesson,  whatever  tlie  branch  ofin- 
elnjctian,  is  a  recapitulation,  in  the  form  of  an  examinaLon,  on  the  sub- 
JeclB  treated  of  In  the  course  of  the  month. 

Aj  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  the  course  of  study,  the 
following  is  the  fundamental  plan  : 

In  (he  first  year  formal  ijiatructitm  predominates:  in  the  second,  mate- 
rial  inalruction ;  in  the  third,  practical  iwtruclum.*  The  pupils  having 
tfai^ii  about  tea  lessons  a  week  to  give  in  the  annexed  tehooi,  (lessons  lor 
which  they  must  be  well  prepared,)  follow  fewer  courses  in  the  school. 

Our  principal  aim,  in  each  kind  of  instruction,  is  to  induce  the  young 
men  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  are  opposed  to  all  mecham- 
cai  study  and  servile  transcripts.  The  masters  of  our  primary  schools 
muft  possess  intelligence  tliumsGlves,  id  order  to  be  able  to  awaken  it  in 
their  pupils ;  otlierwise.  the  state  would  doubtless  prefer  Ihe  letis  expen- 
sive school*  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

We  always  begin  with  the  elements,  because  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, at  least  at  present,  pupils  whose  studies  have  been  neglected ;  and 
because  we  wish  to  organize  Ihe  instruction  in  every  branch,  so  as  to 
afford  the  pupils  a  model  and  guide  in  the  lessons  which  they  will  one 
day  be  called  upon  to  give. 

With  respect  to  material  instruction,  we  regard  much  more  Uie  solidity, 
thaji  tbe  extent,  of  the  acquirements.  This  not  only  accords  with  tlie  in- 
tentions of  the  higher  authorities,  but  reason  itself  declares  that  solidity  of 
knowledge  alone  can  enable  a  master  to  teach  with  efficacy,  and  carry 
forward  his  own  studies  with  success.  Thus,  young  men  of  delicate 
hcullli  are  sometimes  exempted  from  certain  hranchea  of  study,  sucli  as 
the  mathematics,  thorough  baas,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Gardening  is  taught  in  a  piece  of  ground  before  the  Nauen  gate;  and 
swimming,  in  the  swiroming-school  established  before  the  Berlin  gate, 
during  the  proper  season,  IVom  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 

Praelical  instruction  we  consider  of  Ihe  greatest  importance. 

All  the  studies  and  all  the  knowledge  orour  pupils  would  be  fruitless, 
!Uid  the  Normal  School  would  not  fulfil  the  design  of  its  institution,  if  the 
young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  establishment  without  having  already 
methodically  applied  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing  by 
experience  what  they  have  to  do,  and  how  to  set  about  it 
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To  otitain  this  rcsiilt.  it  ia  not  Eufficient  lliat  the  younger  men  ihould 
see  tiie  course  ^ne  through  uniler  BkiUful  iDaslerB,  or  that  they  eliould  . 
tIiemBitlvi.-s  occiisiormlly  give  Jeseons  to  their  Echool-rellows;  they  must 
have  tuu^Jil  llie  children  in  llie  annexed  ei^IiuoI  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
direction  ol'lhii  lUiielerR  orihc  Korinul  School.  It  is  only  byrumillarizlng 
IhemBclviM  ivitli  the  plan  of  instruction  Ibr  ench  piirticalar  branch,  and  by 
UuchitiK  each  for  a  certain  time  IheaiiielvcB,  tliut  they  can  acquire  the 
babit  ot  treatitig  it  with  method. 

The  annuneii  hcIiooI  whb  founded  in  182o,  and  received  gratuitousli,' 
from  UK)  to  170  hoys.  The  higher  authorities,  in  granting  considerable 
funds  for  ttie  c«tiiblishment  ol'  itiis  school,  have  been  especially  ini|M;lled 
by  the  benevolent  desire  ot'aecuring  to  ihc  greiit  mas?  ot  poor  children  in 
.  tliis  lawn  Ihc  means  of  instruction,  and  of  relieving  the  town  from  the 
charge  of  their  education. 

The  town  auihoriiies  agreed,  on  Iheir  part,  to  pay  the  establishment 
one  thaler  and  five  silber-groschen  (38.  6d.)  a  year  ior  each  child.  Oa 
this  condition  we  supply  tlie  children  gratuitously  with  the  books,  slates, 
&.C.  which  they  want. 

The  annexeil  school  is  a  primary  school,  which  is  divided  into  four 
clas^a,  but  reckons  only  three  decrees :  the  second  and  third  clas.^es  are 
eeparaled  trom  each  other  only  lor  the  good  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ulfording  more  practice  lo  tlie  young  masters. 

'Ihe  first  class,  with  the  two  above  it,  forms  a  good  and  complete  ele- 
mentary scluiol ;  while  the  highest  presents  a  class  of  a  burgher  Ectiool, 
where  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Normal  Scliool,  who  will  probably 
be  one  day  employed  in  the  town  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  cleverest 
bovs  of  tlie  annexed  school. 

The  most  advanced  class  of  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  la  be 
employed  in  the  school  for  practice,  is  divided  into  fiveciEfua.  or  divi^tons, 
eacli  composed  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Each  division  teachcn  two  subjects 
only  during  two  moiitlis  and  a  half,  and  then  passes  on  to  two  other  sub- 
jects ;  so  that  each  has  practical  exercise  in  all  the  matters  taught,  ia 


As  far  as  poesible,  all  the  classes  of  the  school  Ibr  practice  attend  to  the 
Mune  subject  at  the  same  hour.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
has  prepared  the  young  masters  beforehand,  is  present  during  the  lessatu 
He  listens,  observes,  and  guides  them  during  the  lessons,  ann  afierivnrd 
communicates  his  observations  and  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  lesson  was  given.  Each  class  has  a  journal  for  each  branch  of  in- 
itruction,  in  which  what  has  been  taught  is  entered  after  the  lesson.  As 
far  as  possible,  Uie  young  master  who  is  to  give  the  next  lesson,  witnesfcs 
that  of  his  predecessor.  I)y  this  meai:s.  and  particularly  through  the 
special  direction  of  the  whole  practical  instruction  by  a  master  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  connection  and  gradation  of  the  lessons  is  completely 
secured. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  pupil  of  the  Normal  School  shouM  teach  all  the 
branches  in  ilie  lowest  class  in  succession ;  for  the  master  of  a  primary 
■chool,  however  learned  he  may  be,  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indiapensable 
pari  of  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  tench  the  elements. 

13.    DEPARTUHE    raOM    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL;    EXAMlNATIOHa  ;   CEBTIFl- 
CATE    AND    APIVINTHENT. 

The  pupils  quit  the  NorToal  School  aHer  having  pursiied  the  course  for 
three  years ;  for  the  lengthening  of  their  slay  would  bo  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  new  pupils. 

But  they  must  first  go  through  an  ef  amination  in  writing  and  ci'ra  roce, 
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men(  and  distribution  of  the  tuition  is  excellent,  and  equally  pervadea  bH 
the  details.  The  Normal  couree,  which  occupies  three  yean,  is  rorapM- 
ed,  for  the  first  year,  of  studies  oaJculaled  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  the  pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of  what 
is  fiie  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  This  is  what  is  railed  the 
formal  instruction,  in  opposition  to  the  materiai  or  more  positive  inslnic- 
tion  of  the  second  year,  in  which  the  pupils  go  through  speciul  studies  of 
a  very  solid  kind,  and  learn  considerably  more  than  they  will  generally  be 
called  upon  to  teach.  The  third  year  la entirely  prac/ica/,  and  isdevoled 
to  learning  the  art  ofteachinc.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  which  I  talie 
credit  to  myeelf  for  having  followed  in  the  organization  of  the  studies  at 
the  great  central  Norroal  Sr.hool  of  Paris,  for  the  training  of  masten  for 
the  roynl  and  communal  cdlege$.  At  Potsdam,  likewise,  the  third  year 
comprises  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  pupils  are  already  re- 
garded as  masters,  tn  this  view  there  is  a  primary  school  annex^  (o 
the  Normal  School,  in  which  the  students  in  uieir  third  year  give  leBsons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
children  who  attend  this  primary  school  pay,  or  rather  the  town  pays  fM 
them,  only  four  thaler  (12*.)  a  year ;  there  are  170.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  their  progress,  into  four  classes,  wliich  are  taught  by  the 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  aludenis,  or  apprentice  masters,  in  their  third 
year,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and  of  a  new  vocation.  I  was  preeenl 
at  sevenil  of  these  lessons,  which  were  entreraely  well  given.  A  master 
of  the  Normal  School  frequently  attends  one  of  the  cTasses,  and,  when 
the  lesson  is  finished,  makes  observations  to  the  young  masters,  and  gives 
them  practical  lessons,  by  which  they  can  immediately  profit. 

Ab  appears  from  the  prospectus,  the  musical  instruction  is  carried  10  a 
very  high  poJnL  There  are  few  students  who  have  not  a  violin,  and 
many  of  them  leave  the  school  very  good  organists  and  piano  forte  play- 
ers. Singing  is  particularly  cultivated.  The  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces not  only  a  little  botany,  mineralogy,  physical  science,  natural  his- 
tory, and  zoology,  but  exercises  in  psychology  and  logic,  which  tend  to 
give  the  young  men  the  philosophy  of  that  portion  of  popular  education 
intrusted  to  their  care.  1  was  present  at  several  lessons ;  among  othen, 
one  on  history  and  chronology,  m  which,  out  of  courtesy  to  me,  the  pupili 
were  inlerro^ted  on  the  hiaiory  of  France,  particularly  daring  the  reigns 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  If  I,,  and  Henry  IV., — a  period  of  which  Prot- 
eslahlism  is  so  important  a  feature.  The  young  men  answered  extremely 
well,  and  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  dales  and  leading  facts.  I 
Bay  nothing  of  the  gymnastic  courses,  as  Prussia  is  the  classic  land  of 

What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  courses,  called  in  Germany  courses 
of  Methodik  and  Didaktik,  as  also  those  designated  by  the  name  of  Pa- 
dagogik:  the  two  former  intended  to  leach  the  art  of  tuition,  the  latter 
.the  more  difficult  art  of  moral  education.  These  courses  are  more  panic- 
ulariy  calculated  for  the  acting  masters,  who  come  back  to  perfect  Ihem- 
eelves  at  the  Normal  School ;  for  which  reiison  they  are  not  entered  in 
the  table,  or  prospectus,  which  exhibits  only  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school.  These  courses  arc  almost  always  given  by  the  director,  who  also 
generally  gives  the  religious  instruction,  which  here  comes  in  its  proper 
place,— that  is,  firsL 

I  ought  to  add  that  all  the  students  of  the  school  at  Potsdaoi  had  a 
cheerful  happy  air,  and  that  their  manners  were  very  good.  If  they 
brought  any  rilsticity  to  the  school,  they  had  entirely  lost  it  I  quitted 
the  establishment  highly  satislied  with  the  students,  lull  of  esteem  tor  the 
director,  and  of  respect  for  a  country  in  which  the  educatioa  of  the  peopla 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity." 
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on  the  one  side  iiito  the  convent,  on  tlie  oUior  into  the  church,  which  ii 
handsome,  light,  rtiii  lofij.  The  high  nll.ir,  of  nrlifieial  marble,  and  the 
organ,  ore  niiieh  admired.  On  the  aoulh  aide  are  two  wings,  which  give  the 
bnildinxs  a  hamli^ncne  and  pal:ice-1ilEe  appearance.  From  the  vcr;  entrance, 
the  cloisters  are  wide,  with  tollv  vaulted  roofs,  cheerfiil  and  well  lighted. 
They  run  quite  round  the  building,  as  do  the  corridors  over  them  on  the 
6rat  and  second  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  we  have  four  rooms  or  Imlls 
for  study,  and  a  Inrgc  and  very  light  dining-hail,  which  serves  also  for  our 
public  meeliiig:',  for  sl\idy  and  fo  n    - 1    -.  .      . 

and  two  rooms  for  the 
baBfineiit  story,  wlicre  the  porter  has  also  his  kitchen  and  two  rooms.  Tlir 
establishment  has  a  pump,  abundantly  supplied  with  fine  water,  ne-ir  the 
kilehen;  n  rivulet  which  runs  under  the  two  wiilgs  is  of  great  importance 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness. 

** The  director  orcupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  on  the  first  floor; 
the  in!*ptetnr,  the  left  wing  and  a  part  of  the  Routhem  Bi<fe ;  tlie  steward  ha* 
the  rest  of  that  side ;  the  right  wing  and  the  western  side  arc  inhabited  by 
an  ancient  father  and  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order, — regarded  is  the  last 
remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  body,  now  extinct — and  by  the  master  of  the 
Hvhool  for  pMcticf.  There  are  no  rooms  to  the  north,  only  corridors  adjoin- 
ing the  church. 

"  The  assistimt  moslcrs  inhabit  the  upper  Mory,  in  which  are  also  five  hos- 
pital rooms  to  the  south,  and  two  large  dni;;nitories  for  the  students  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Ihc  main  building.  A  Franair  or  loft,  in  good  repair,  runa 
over  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  ofiards  both  steward  and  masters  conve- 
nient stowage  for  their  stock  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

"  Both  masters  and  pupils  have  nmple  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
rooms  for  study  and  for  dwelling.  The  masters'  npartihents  are  not  hand- 
some, it  is  true;  other  schools  have  better:  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dec- 
omtion  they  mi^ht.  however,  be  made  very  comfortabla  The  students' do r- 
tuttorics  arc  cheerful,  and  better  fitted  up  thnn  any  I  have  seen  in  any  nor- 
mal school ;  tiieir  appearance  is  very  neat  and  agreeable,  with  the  clean  beds 
all  covered  alike,  which  can  be  done  only  where  they  are  furnished  by  the 
estnbli'ihment.  Tliis  house  has  only  one  inconvenience, — violent  currents 
of  air;  but  these  might,  1  think,  be  remedied. 

"  The  oultiide  of  the  building  is  as  agreeable  as  the  indde  is  convenient; 
it  is  situated  on  the  prettiest  side  of  the  town,  and  has  no  communicfllion 
with  any  other  building  except  the  palace,  with  which  it  is  coimectcd  by  a 
covered  way,  and  by  the  old  orangery.  It  has  a  magniflcent  view  over  a  de- 
lightful country,  a  large  kitchen-garden,  a  commodious  court,  and  two  flow- 

"  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  consequently  very^substantisl ;  its  aspect 
is  indeed  n  little  hoary  now,  but  a  new  coat  of  plaster  would  soon  give  it  S' 
cheerful  appearance.  The  roof  is  in  good  condition,  andif  nnce  the  build- 
ing underwent  a  thorough  repair,  the  whole  might  be  kept  up  at  a,  very 
small  expense.    During  tne  past  year  no  great  repurs  have  oeen  done. 

2.  RUHSEE  OF  STDDEKTS. 

' "  The  number  of  students  is  fixed  at  a  hundred ;  at  this  moment  there  are 
ninety-two.  The  object  of  the  establishment  is  to  train  schoolmasters  for 
the  Catholic  parishes  of  the  four  regencies  of  Coblenli,  Koln,  Aachen,  and 
Dusseldorf.  Its  position  with  relation  to  the  government  is,  in  principle,  to 
receive  the  pnpils  from  its  hands,  and  to  render  them  back  accomplished  for 
their  task.  In  the  other  normal  schools  the  rule  is,  that  the  candid;LteB  for 
admission  be  exsmined  by  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  them  declared  lit  or 
anflt  to  be  cither  entered  or  immediately  adinitted ;  but  here  it  is  the  ens- 
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for  the  Hchool  confided  to  them,  ir  it  be  true  that  laws  ereale  the  temptb 
tion  to  break  them,  that  is  a  rennon  why  laws  for  all  human  eociefy  oi^t 
to  be  abolished.  Fixed  laW8  dve  t«  an  inatittition  a  steady  eourae,  protrct 
the  weaker  against  caprice  and  tyranny,  prevent  mistakes  and  preeipiUtien, 
and,  what  ia  more  important  for  the  futnre,  they  show  in  a  elear  and  slrfliin' 
manner  the  necesiiity  of  laws  for  the  eomm  on  wealth,  and  train  youth  to  a 
reasonable  and  willing  obedience  to  them.  The  opinion  I  offer  here  rpnnp 
trom  toy  general  conviction  of  the  utility  of  positive  written  laws,  which  lay 
own  experience  has  greatly  strength piiell.  For  in  those  infractions  of'order 
and  diwipline  which  have  oceasionally  happened,  I  have  contented  nvwlf 
with  punishing  the  fault  by  reading  the  infringed  law  to  the  cnlprit,  ia  i 
calm  but  severe  manner,  either  in  private  or  before  ^1  thepnpila  assembled; 
and  this  punishment  has  never  failed  of  Hs  eflect. 

"  After  this  diEreanion,  which  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  insert  here,  I 
ri'tum  to  the  order  of  the  house.  It  is  onr  duty  to  make  the  ntmost  possi- 
ble use  of  tlie  d.iylight,  as  being  more  healthful,  more  cheerful,  and  mors 
perfect  than  Inmp-liglit,  and  costing  nothing.  In  our  situation,  it  would  It 
unpardonable  to  turn  night  into  day.  I  make  it  a  great  point,  too,  th»t  Uie 
young  men  should  get  the  linbit  of  rising  early,  so  that  in  the  evening  thfj 
may  lay  aside  all  an.viety  and  nil  labor,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjor- 
ment  of  tranquil  and  refVeshing  sleep.  In  summer,  therefore,  we  ri»e  at 
four,  and  even  earlier  when  the  days  are  at  the  longest ;  in  winter  at  sit,  in 
spring  and  autumn  at  five.  In  sumi^ier,  I  and  my  pupils  go  to  bed  nt  nine 
orhairp,ist.  ih  spring  and  winter  nt  ten.  The  pupils  ring  the  rereSfc  by  turns; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bell  rings  again,  and  all  assemble  in  the  dirv 
ing-hall,  where  the  morning  prayer  is  said;  then  they  all  follow  me  to  the 
ehnrch,  where  I  perform  the  service  of  the  holy  mass.  One  of  the  ilndentB 
osntsts  in  the  service ;  the  others  sing  the  resnonses ;  this  religious  act,  for 
which  we  use  Iho  prayer-hook  and  psalter  of  Hiahop  Von  Hommer,  is  some- 
times  mingled  with  ringing,  but  rarely,  because  singing  very  early  in  tKp 
morning  ia  siud  to  be  Injurious  to  the  voice  and  chest.  All  is  terminated  in 
an  hour;  and  the  pupils,  after  having  thna  sanctified  the  first  hour  of  morn- 
ing, return  to  the  house,  make  their  beds,  breakfast,  and  then  prepare  for 
lessons,  which  begin  at  seven  or  at  eight,  according  to  the  season.  In  es- 
tablishing this  rule,  1  had  some  fears,  at  first,  that  rising  so  early  and  goine 
directly  into  n  cold  church  in  the  depth  of  winter,  might  be  injurious  to  Ihcir 
heolth;  but  I  am  always  there  before  them,  and  I  have  never  soffered.  Ii 
may  be  said  that  I  am  more  warmly  clothed  than  the  young  men ;  but  then 
they  are  young,  their  blood  is  warmer  than  mine,  and  that  restores  the  bal- 
ance. Moreover,  it  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  them  to  harden  them- 
selves, while  habits  of  indulgence  and  delicacv  would  bo  extremely  unfavor- 
able to  them  in  their  profu^iston.  On  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  eharch, 
I  say  masa.to  the  students  at  hnlf  past  eight  in  the  morning.  They  sinsn 
German  mass  for  four  voices,  or  simple  chants  and  hymns;  and,  on  hijh 
festivals,  latin  mass.  During  the  l.-wt  year,  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  hiive 
several  times  executed  some  easv  masses  extremely  well.  But,  genendly 
speaking,  I  am  not  perfectly  satlstied  with  our  church  music;  not  that  on't 
tnnatera  and  pupils  do  not  ilo  their  best,  but  we  have  not  a  suitable  supply 
of  church  music.  The  singing  in  Catholic  ehurehea  Is  subject  to  a  particalnr 
condition :  it  must  be  connected  with  the  acta  of  the  mass ;  it  must  form  a 
whole,  distinct,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  mass,  and  moreover,  must  be 
adapted  to  each  of  the  cpneha  of  trie  ecelosiaslical  year.  Now  we  have  very 
little  church  music  fit  for  the  people.  What  there'  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individnals  who  do  not  choose  to  part  with  il.  There  is  doublless  an 
abundance  of  sacred  music  suited  to  every  occasion,  but  it  is  alt  in  the  mo"! 
elevated  style;  and  to  what  good  end  should  the  studies  of  the  pnpils  he 
pushed  80  tar  beyond  what  cnn  be  of  nso  to  them  in  their  future  sphere  of 
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anre,  remonstrances  and  eiicouraceroeDte,  faope  and  fear,  are  not  ncceaai^ 
helps ;  and  for  that  reason,  auch  helps  are  used  for  great  aad  small,  in  pn- 
vale  houHes  aa  well  aa  in  aehoola,  in  chuivli  as  well  as  in  slale.  and  will 
never  full,  if  wisely  used,  to  Imvo  a  salutary  effect.  A  hard  kscelkal  con- 
■traint  and  discipline  are  as  far  from  my  tatite  as  from  my  principksi  bill 
experience  demands  rigorous  order  in  great  schools,  especiully  at  tlieir  onl- 
■et.  When  order  has  once  been  Ihoroughly  established,  nhen  ihe  kQI  of 
each  has  learned  to  bend  to  the  unhy  of  Ihe  colleclive  body,  the  early  se- 
verity may  be  relaxed,  and  give  place  to  kindness  and  indulgence.  An  long 
BB  1  can  recollect,  I  have  observed  that  the  education  of  children  is  best  ia 
houses  where  this  principle  is  observed.  To  let  children  grow  perverse  and 
wayward  in  their  ini'ancy  through  weak  tenderness  and  indulgence,  and  then 
to  reprove  and  chastise  them  with  harshness  when  their  habits  are  formed, 
cannot  be  other  than  a  false  system.  For  these  reasons  we  always  bf^ 
by  rending  the  rules  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the  house,  so  that  the  pupils 
■  may  distinctly  know  what  they  have  to  do;  we  then  take  care  that  thcee 
laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The  masters,  on  their  side,  are  careful  to  show 
the  most  punctual  obedience  to  nil  their  duties.  We  aflerwnrd  read  por- 
tions of  the  rules,  accordin|r  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  demand  fur  any 
rarlicuhir  part;  thns  the  diaeipline  is  strengthened  and  facilitated.  The 
tighest  punishment  is  expulsion ;  and  last  year  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  this  twice.  In  all  cases  we  try  to  proportion  the  puniithment  to  the  fiull, 
BO  ae  to  conduce  to  the  amendment  of  the  culprit  and  the  good  of  all.  For 
in<<tancc,  if  one  of  the  pupils  lies  in  bed  from  indolence,  he  is.deprivcd.of  his 
portion  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  for  four  days,  a  week,  ar  a  fortnight,  as  it 
may  be,  is  oblis^  to  declare  hta  presence  when  we  meet  in  the  morning. 
Being  kept  at  home  on  holidays,  ringing  the  bell,  fetching  water,  &c.,are 
the  only  corporal  pnniahmcnts  for  Mults  of  indolence  and  infractions  of 
order.  Faults  of  impatience  or  carelessness,  of  insincerity  or  mischievous- 
nees,  of  coarseness  or  any  sort  of  incivility,  otfenses  against  decency  or  good 
manners,  are  punished  by  notes  in  the  inspection-book,  which  the  cnlprits 
themselves  are  obliged  to  si^  Ae  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  when 
out  of  the  house,  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
unanimously  bear  witness  that  the  presence  of  these  young  men  is  m  no 
way  perceived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  Bpe«k  to  their  hewte,  and  by  expostu- 
lation suited  to  their  age  and  station,  to  touch  them  even  to  tears. 

"  Of  this  I  eonld  cite  several  instances,  did  I  not  fear  prolonging  this  Re- 
port. I  will,  however,  give  one.  I«et  year  the  students  of  the  bi^eat 
class  were  disnnlisfied  with  the  steward,  and  presented  a  petition  very  no- 
meronsly  signed,  in  which  Ihey  enumerated  their  causes  of  comploini  and 
asked  to  have  him  removed.  I  gave  the  petition  to  him,  that  he  might  in- 
ewer  the  charges ;  and  ailer  he  bad  made  his  defense,  I  suffered  accDsen 
and  accused  to  plead  their  cause,  at  the  lime  of  one  of  the  religious  leason*. 
The  steward  was  not  irreproachable ;  his  fuult  was,  indeed,  evident  enough: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  was  exaggerated,  invidious,  inexnct,  and  io- 
connderate  ;  for  several  had  signed  without  reading ;  others  had  sicncd  be> 
cause  such  or  such  a  point  seemed  to  them  just;  others  again  bad  shown 
themselves  extremely  active  in  collecting  signatures,  and  had  reproached 
those  who  refused  to  sign.  The  affair  oeing  clearly  and  circumstantiallT 
statoil,  the  steward  had  his  sharv  of  tlie  reprimund,  and  was  deeply  itfeclaa 
by  it;  others  were  moved  to  tears;  and  the  offenders,  when  the  nnbecom- 
ing,  inconsiderate^  and  even  criminal  points  of  their  conduct  were  distinctly 
expiiiined  to  them,  acknowledged  their  iujUBtiea,  and  promised  nerei  to  *tt 
in  the  like  nunner  again. 

"  Order  and  discipline,  inBtruction  and  prayer,  are  thns  regarded  and  en- 

Iiloyed  as  so  many  means,  general  and  particular,  for  cultivating  tlie  moral- 
ty  of  the  pupils;  and  the  ondendgDed,  dnring  the  Bhort  tiiiM  behashadtka 
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red  lessons.  It  aignilies  litlle  whether  a  viJtsge  Bchoolmasler  kDOWa  tbe 
bbtory  of  Indiu,  Chinit,  or  Greece ;  but  he  onght  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  because  it  ia,  in  many  points,  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  religion.  I  must  confess  that,  in  the  measure  of  time  allowed  aa,  1 
cannot  make  universal  history  very  interesting  or  profitable  lo  the  pnpiU; 
but  it  i^  othenvisc  with  ecclesiastical  history. 

t'introduce  the  theory  of  education  and  tuition  bv  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. This  course  of  study  is  of  infinite  nse,  in  leacfung  the  ecienee  of  edu- 
cation, nud  of  tuition,  as  likewise  in  leaching  morals  and  religion;  bat  I  re- 
gard the  school  for  practice,  and  the  method  there  pursued,  as  the  best 
course  of  ped:igogical  instruction.  1  have  come  to  the  conviction  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  pupUs  of  the  nor- 
mal fohools,  and  to  all  young  schoolmasters,  a  firm  and  decided  plan,  leav- 
ing it  lo  llieni  to  modify  it  as  time  and  experience  dictate.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  a  traveler  going  to  a  place  he  has  never  been  at  before :  it  b  best 
to  show  him  the  high  road,  Ituit  he  may  not  lose  himself;  when  he  is  famil- 
iar with  that,  be  may  try  cross-roads,  if  he  thinks  they  will  abridge  his  joar- 
ney.  The  masters  of  the  school  ngree  in  my  views  on  this  point,  and  en- 
deavor to  act  up  to  them.  The  following  are  their  courses  of  instruction  in 
""  ir  several  departments,  furnished  by  themselves. 


Language  .■*  First  class,  or  class  of  the  fast  year. — In  the  first  half  year  we 
Kgin  wilh  the  simplest  elements,  and  gradually  go  through  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  but  without  their  subdivisions.     In  I'he  second  half  year  we  go 


thro □  frh  Ihe  subdivisions  in  like  manner;  so  that,  in  the  first  year,  a  thorougfa 
knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  simple  and  compound  tienipnts,  as  well  asef 
the  divisions  and  subiiiviHions  of  speech.  The  course  of  inatmction  is  nardy 
synthetic,  and  partlv  analytic;  that  is  to  say,  what  bos  been  learned  in  the 
fijBt  manner,  is  made  thorouglily  clear  in  tlie  second,  by  the  analysis  of  a 
passage  from  some  author.  Second  class,  or  class  of  the  second  year. — This 
class,  proceeding  in  a  similar  way,  goes  through  the  most  compQeated  peri- 
ods. In  the  second  half  year  the  pupils  are  familiari£ed  with  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  logic  and  of  etymology. 

Arithmetic:  Second dass.\ — Tn  the  first  half  year  are  studied  the  role  of 
three,  single  and  compound  interest,  and  discount ;  in  the  second,  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  aa  far  as  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degree.  The  result  of  this  course  is  a  complete  familiarity  will)  sll 
the  branches  of  common  arithmetic.  These  two  departments  of  instructjon, 
language  and  arithmetic,  are  taught  according  to  the  views  of  the  inspector. 

Geometry :  Second  class. — In  the  first  half  year  they  get  through  what  re- 
lates to  rectilinear  figures  and  the  circle ;  in  the  second,  the  theory  of  the 
transmutation  of  figures  is  added;  and  after  that,  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  ond  the  measurement  of  solids.  The  books  of  inslmc- 
tion  are  those  of  F.  Schmid  and  Von  Turck. 

Dramng:  First  class. — In  the  first  half  year  drawing  is  carried  aa  &r  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  important  laws  of  perspective,  so  as  lo  place  ob- 
jecis,  not  too  complex,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  the  second 
half  year  they  slud^  li^ht  and  shade.  Second  class. — During  Ihe  firsl  half 
year  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  relief  and  shading  of  works  of  art,  ancb 
as  houses,  churches,  vases,  &c.  Iir  tlie  second  half,  the  pupils  copy  good 
drawings  of  landscapes,  flowers,  die,  with  a  view  to  famuLirijie  them  nill 
the  style  of  the  beat  maslers.     The  method  adopted  is  that  of  F.  Schmid. 


.■  First  class. — Begins  by  the  enoncialion  of  some  simple  prowv 
ritions,  which  are  decomposed  into  words;  the  words  are  reduced  lo  sjils- 
bles,  and  these  to  their  simple  sound.  This  course  has  been  adopted  vnli 
the  pupils,  that  they  may  themselves  use  it  with  the  younger  children,  »Dd 
thus  acquire  a  femiliar  ocquiuntancc  with  it.  It  is  taught  awording  to  tJM 
■  H.  WnDtr-  t  AncttiM  mMer  Uka  tlw  uiUuneae  te  tbt  iM  Otm  v  IM  iw 
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hiirdncss,  attcratJon  of  color,  effervescence  in  ncids ;  sll  these  properties  bare 
been  obnen'ed  by  the  pupils  in  the  minerals  of  our  collection.  To  this  ant- 
cepded  the  cliisaificalion  of  mirienilH,  from  which  tbe  pupils  have  levned  the 
names  nnd  uws  of  the  most  importAnt. 

Singing,- — Having  devoted  last  year,  with  my  unging  pupils,  to  time,  tone, 
and  atouatics,  I  have,  dnring  the  past  air  monUia,  csmbined  the  three 
branchet)  of  the  art  of  singing'  which  I  hod  before  taught  separalel;,  utd 
have  practiced  them  chiefly  on  sacred  vocal  music,  such  as  a  psalm  of  Sehni- 
bel's,  a  chorus  from  Handel's  Messiah,  a  mass  of  Hasslinger,  and  another 
of  Schicdermeyer,  a  chorus  from  Haydn's  Creation,  two  songs  by  Von  Web- 
er, &.C. 

Thorough-Bane* — The  lessons  I  have  given  in  Ibis  science  have  been  ac- 
cording to  Heiing's  practical  introduction,  or  to  my  own  ideos.  The  follow- 
ing coarse  has  &en  adopted:  1,  the  theory  of  intervals ;  2,  the  theory  of 
iumnonic  thirds,  a.  if  Ihey  comprise  a  scale,  b.  if  thev  belong  to  the  whole 
system  ;  3,  the  theory  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  a.  if  it  belongs  to  a  srale, 
b.  if  it  belongs  to.the  whole  system  of  chords;  4,  modulation,  a.  in  a  free 
ityle,  b.  in  a  tree  style,  with  particular  reference  to  the  organ ;  6,  written 
exercises  in  parts  for  foar  voices. 

Gtography. — We  have  finished  Germany  and  begun  Borope:  the  follow- 
ing course  has  been  adopted.  F'tret  we  made  the  pupils  acquainted,  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  with  the  Rhenish  provinces— our  own  pecoliar  conntTy; 
then  with  Prussia,  then  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  This  was  done  in  tie 
following  manner:  I,  the  boundaries;  3,  the  mountains;  3,  the  rivers;  4, 
the  natural  divisions  occording  to  the  rivers;  fl,  the  towns.  We  then  eon- 
.  aidcred  Germany  in  its  political  divisions,  paying  attention  to  the  portion 
and  natural  limits  of  the  countries.  All  the  exercises  on  this  subject  were 
done  with  slieleton  maps.  If  time  permit  (though  only  one  year  with  two 
lessons  a  week  are  allotted  to  this  department),  Europe  will  be  followed  by 
■  general  review  of  the  earth.  ' 

Writing. — In  the  writing  I  have  followed  exactly  the  system  of  Henniff; 
by  giving,  1,  the  eauest  am  simplest  lettera  of  the  running  alphabet  to  be 
copied,  each  letter  separately,  till  the  pupil  con  make  Ihem  with  shk;  S, 
words  composed  of  such  letters  as  they  have  practiced ;  3,  at  the  opening  of 
the  course,  atter  Easter,  will  come  the  capital  letters,  in  the  same  \rav ;  4, 
English  handwriting.f  In  practicing  single  letters,  I  have  especially  pointed 
out  liow  one  was  formed  out  of  another,  and  the  letter  they  were  pratticing 
as  making  part  of  that  i^ich  followed.  Afterward  copies,  written,  not  en- 
graved, are  placed  before  the  pupils,  because  these  last,  according  to  tbe 
opinion  of  good  penmen,  diecoumse  the  pupils. 

Orlhographt/. — 1,  The  object  and  utility  of  orthography ;  3,  general  rulea 
of  German  orthography ;  3,  the  use  of  capital  letters ;  4,  the  regular  use  of 
isolated  letters;  6,  tbe  division,  composition,  and  ablH^viation  of  words. 
These  rules  are  alternately  put  in  practice  in  tbe  dictations.  The  director, 
with  the  osdstunce  of  the  maBt«rB,  examines  in  each  department  every  IhrM 
months.  Instrumental  mu^c,  on  the  violin,  piano-forte,  and  organ,  is  taogfat 
by  Mr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Rndisch,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pupils. 

6.  SCHOOL  FOB  PBAcnCB. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  written  description,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  school,  or 
of  any  large  establishment  for  instruction.  Nevertheless,  1  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  institution,  and  of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
are  there  occupied.  The  regulations  fix  from  one  to  three  in  the  aftornooD 
for  the  leasons  of  practice.     The  children  of  the  school  fbr  psotke  are  ^ 

•  Wr.  RndlKh. 

f  i.  I.  Tke  lUllio  hwdwilUiig,  u  dMI^nlihed  fFam  lb«  eumcit  Gennu  hud.— Tuinl. 
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preparation  of  pupils,  it.*  I'ourKeE',  discipline,  and  mode  of  life  liaving  a  dit 
iercnt  tendcnt-'y  t'runi  timt  required  by  the  future  teucbcr  of  n  conmiDn 

The  adniisHiun  of  new  pupils  takeit  place  with  some  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  Icichc-m  iind  pupils.  The  direelor  gives  a  eluiri^,  in  which  h«  mokes 
them  ocquuinlcd  with  the  rules  of  Ihe  whool,  chivfly  tlioBe  relating  to  monl 
conduct,  to  obedience  to  the  aulhorilies,  puncluiility,  regular  attendunce  at 
study,  cchool,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  ihc  appointed  excru^ps,  due  exer- 
tion, ne.itne»t  in  their  hnbit.",  uiid  exiictiicxf  In  Ihc  puyrocnt  of  dues  lo  the 
tradesmen  wlih  whom  thev  may  deal.  Tliey  bind  thcniseh'ea  to  nerve  for 
three  ye^irs  alter  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  tiilualion  may  be  osugned 
'■"  "'         " '  »•       >       -   -- -.1 .  -ftinrir  education  and 

^ept  for  >«ix  weclis.     In  fucC,  this  s 
place  at  leaving  the  school,  and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.    The 
number  of  pupils,  on  the  nvemgc,  is  sixty. 

The  courseii  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German,  arithmelie 


for  gcognitihy,  an  outline  of  history  and  biography,  the  elemenU  of  natural 
history  and  natund  phlloBophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitanlH.     Pedagogy  includes  both  the  tcience  and  art  of  teaching. 


.   _.  ...aerated  are  divided  among  Ihe  moslers,  according  to  the 

aupposea  ability  of  each  in  the  purticular  oranchea,  the  whole  instruction 
being  given  by  the  four  teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these 
scliooK  takes  the  religious  inslruelion,  and  the  science  and  art  of  leaching, 
as  his  cspecLil  province,  and  odds  lectures  on  the  theory  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening (tcrraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced  from  Ihrec  years 
to  two,  on  account,  as  Is  alleged,  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  leacheri*.  There  ore,  probably,  other  reasons,  such  a*  the  expense, 
and  the  fear  of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two  cUbscs  corre- 
sponding- to  the  twoyears  of  study.  The  first  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  re- 
ceiving instruction ;  and  in  the  second,  practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with 
it.  In  the  preparatory  school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  yetm,  and 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in  a  building 
near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty  pupils,  and  ia  under  the 
special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  sclioola  is  as  followa : 


Keadinit  the  BiDls,  «»nc«inllv  tlie  tiiatonoil  in 

I'Btiinieat.    Scvoa  boon. 
In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes  of  tbe  normal 
■chool  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  coid- 
milted  to  memory,  explains  and  JlluHlmlos  it,  and  interro^tea  the  pD|Hli|* 
who  take  notes  of  theleclurc,  which  they  sulncquently  write  out 
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The  It'oiurcB  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  too  by  the  directcr. 
Tho  meuns  of  illuslralioii  in  phytuca  are  small,  and  the  whole  course  ii 
chiefly  iiili'ndcd  to  show  the  future  teachers  how  itide  a  nuiee  of  knowledge 
■  may  be  opened  to  them  by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated,  for  the 
most  p:irl,  by  druuin^.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
wluaUon  of  country  schoolmasters,  which  a  lara;e  proportion  of  the  pupils 
becom^  they  huve  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  ^udening, 
and  al=o  practical  lessons  from  the  gardener,  who  has  charee  of  (he  grounds. 
The  pupUs  work  during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  lu  tun,  luider  the 
direelion  of  the  gardcnur.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  hut  eleinentaty 
instruction  on  these  matlcrs,  are  much  wanted.  They  ^ould,  peihaps,  be 
prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no  meikna  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  Te- 
nsion by  persons  spcuiully  nvquainled  nith  the  different  branches  of  science 
thus  grouped  tog;ether.  This  revision  would  insure  the  sccoracy  which, 
though  diilicult  to  attain,  ia  so  necessary;  the  more  so  in  conveying  such 
elemcnts,as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge  to  corrector  modify  error  as  to 
fact  or  theorj'. 

SCIBKCB  AMD  ART  OF  TBACHtSO. 


The  first  claas  recoivo  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on  t«Bcb- 
ing.     They  Utend  in  turn  Che  clusesof  Che  seminary.  BOhools  two  hoai*  week!;,  bit 

n  Class.    Lessons  on  tcaobinff,  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  sohoals,  three  hour*. 

1  Class.     Lessons  on  Chs  art  of^toachini;,  three  hones.     Visits  to  the  schools,  flvo 

hours.     Lessons  on  Che  tuetmcrtion  of  Ibe  dcsf  sod  dumb,  by  Che  diraclor  of  that 

f  and  II  Clasneit  united.     Science  of  tcodiing,  two  hoars. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching,  which  in  these 
schools  is  considered  of  Ihe  highest  importance,  and  also  gives  a  portion  of 
the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  lirst  class. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  embnces 
two  courses,  each  of  a  year ;  the  first  being  devoted  chiefly  to  Vacation  in 
eeneral,  tliu  second  to  instruction  and  tlie  arrangements  of  the  school*  The 
director  remarks  of  tliis  course,  that  the  pupils  Teorn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometifiies  believe  that  they  can  easily  eiecute 
what  they  can  so  readily  describe ;  an  opinion  of  which  practice  can  alone 
■how  the  error,  and  which  it  is  essential  should  tie  removed.  The  cenersl 
theory  of  education  is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and,  under  the 
head  of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are  de- 
scribed. The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  r^al  use  is  had  in 
part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free  school,  the  burgher  school, 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at  stated  limes.  They  go  at  first  as  lielen- 
ers,  next  take  part  in  the  instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teach- 
ers, and  lastly  instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  Ihey  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  l«aehers  of  the  seminatj 
themselves,  the  latter  give  iessons  occasionally  in  the  dilferent  schools. 
Thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week  in  the  seminary  school,  the 
second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the  third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hoan. 
The  lower  class  attend  the  several  elnsBes  of  the  burgher  pchool,  except  In* 
highest  girls'  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one-fiflh  of  the  lime  in  esch  clisj 
except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  tliU  time,  and  vwiting  each 

•  HunlKh'i  M4Dui]arCaaiiium  School  Mallera([Iiu!d)iuc:h  del  VolkHcliu1w«eD>;i>u»"' 
sCnl'hDok.  . 

X  the  principlM  ot  ndnaHw  ™ 

mini  aivisina  ii^  *itin'HiTiie<i  niKien.  rati-M  ii.aaciicB,  kdlcd  rslnu*  lo  the  lubjectt  ot  rtliicw*< 
(Schwan  Enichong  UDtl  L'nlHriutiu  leUrvJ. 
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The  violin  is  taught,  as  the  mcatiB  of  leading  the  exercises  in  einging  in 
Uie  elementary  schools.  The  piano  scn'es  us  an  introduclion  to  the  organ, 
a  knowledge  of  whicli  is  iinportunt  to  tlic  Prussian  sehoolmaater,  u  enaUing 
hini  to  act  as  orguiiist  in  tlie  cliurch  of  the  pariah  where  his  school  may  be 
utuatcd.  So  hish  a  value  is  jilsccd  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in  voc:d 
music,  that  an  ability  to  give  inalniction  in  it  is  indispensable  to  adoilt^on 
into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpri^n^  that  the  pupils  of 
the  seminaries,  in  general,  are  proficients  in  music.  1  confess,  however,  that 
1  was  not  prepared  for  the  advance  in  ihc  theory  and  practice  to  which  many 
of  the  tirHt  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  vas 
present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition,  in  which  the  teacher*  rend, 
snd  the  pupils  transcribed,  three  stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  thej  were 
required  to  compose  an  air  adapted  to  the  word<i.  In  less  ttian  ten  minute^ 
n  tifth  of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a  black- 
board, on  which  tlie  ledger  lines  were  dnvvn,and  one  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
desi^'nated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  Ihc  air  which  he  had  composed,  the 
teacher  writing  the  music  meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
originuk  A  si-eond  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  A 
thinl  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.  They  were  criti- 
cised by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by  the  former,  and  sung. 
The  two  clasoea  were  in  the  next  hour  united  for  choral  singing,  in  which 
manv  are  proficient,  the  teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  liuiited  in  extent,  the  object  being  chiefly  to  give 
opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing  to  cultivate  it. 
In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  attention  from  more  important  matters,  which 
the  riiort  time  spent  at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  b  not 
mucli  encouraged. 

The  four  tenehers  attached  to  tlie  normal  school  havo  charge  of  specific 
departmcnla  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  particular  implements  ol  instruolion. 
The  tlirector  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  instruction,  discipline, 
household  arrangements,  and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collec- 
tion. The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  F^hools,  of  the  musical 
exercises,  books,  and  instruments ;  a  third,  of  the  students  when  assembleil, 
especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  drawings,  copy-slips  for  wrilii^, 
and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends  the  pupils  while  in  the  dwell ing-hoiue, 
and  also  at  meals.  These  teachers  arc  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones 
attached  to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The  diaine- 
hall,  or  the  recilat  ion-rooms,  serve  a.i  places  of  Hludy,according  as  the  puinls 
arc  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwelling,  the  two  buildings  being  scparattJ 
by  a  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected 
witli  the  school-house,  serves  for  the  mu^-room,  as  well  as  for  the  rellgioiu 
exercifieB. 

Tlie  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to  -show  how  cop- 
stantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  preparing  for  (he  duties  of  their 
arduous  profession,  and  yet  they  appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  self-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and, 
after  washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  relipous  exercise,  and  study  until 
breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o'clock.  Until  eight  there  is  recreation.  From 
eight  until  twelve  thev  are  in  school,  engaged  in  recitation,  listening  to  lec- 
tures, or  teacliing.  From  twelve  until  one  Ihey  have  dinner  and  recreation. 
From  one  until  Ave  they  are  again  in  school.  From  five  until  seven  or  halt 
past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions  are  mode  with  i 
teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  winter,  there  is  recreation  until  Ftix,  from 
sis  to  eijjht  study.and  from  eight  lo  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  pla)Tng 
on  the  violin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At  bilf 
past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  b  summer,  tiie  pupils  retire.    There  are  pravei* 
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oellor,  ■tore-roain,  laTatoiy,  ico.  Hiere  are  Ihree  donnit4>riea,  under  the  genenl 
■ni>eriDlendence  of  ODe  of  the  teaohen,  aided  by  pupila  aeleoted  fbr  the  parpaK. 
The  bed  and  bedding  are  fOmiahed  b;  the  pnptU  at  entnime.  The  lodging  <if 
these  youths  ia,  like  their  bre  and  clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort — a  plaianta 
which  puH  in  atrobg  relief  the  riohneai  of  the  moral  and  intellectaal  cnltiire 
afibrded  by  the  imtitntitm.' 

The  following  additional  paftictilani  reBpectiaj;  thia  celebrated  aemi- 
oary,  are  gathered  from  a  full  description  by  Mr.  Kay,  in  bia  "  SocUd 
Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of  Ewrope."  Mr.  Kay'a  mit 
to  the  inatitutioa  was  raade  in  1846.  He  gives  proininence  to  some  fea- 
tures briefly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bache. 

All  candidates  for  admiiBton  prescDt  themaelTea  at  the  institatton,  at  the 
annual  candidates'  examina^ona,  irhich  are  oondooted  by  the  director  and  pro- 
fesBon,  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  edneational  magistrate  tor  the  ooonty.  Hm  nxsl 
able  and  forward  of  the  candidates  are  then,  nier  a  careful  eiaminatioD,  elected 
and  admitted.    Tliere  are  generally,  in  each  of  the  Prossian  proviooea,  some 

rial  regulations,  limiting  this  ohoioe  of  students  for  the  normal  oollegea.  Thm, 
regulations  of  the  prorinoe,  in  wUoh  the  normal  oolite  dt  Weinentels  ii 
sitDated,  prescribe,  that  "  no  short-sighted,  deaf,  or  feeble  oandidstea  shall  be 
admitted."  The  same  regulations  alsu  direct  the  examiners  to  give  s  preferenos 
to  those  candidates  who  have  a  brond  cht-st  and  h  good  voioe.  They  also  fbrfaid 
any  young  man  being  admitted  befbro  he  has  completed  bis  seieDtecDth  yrar, 
ca,  "  nnlen  he  is  a  young  man  of  a  good  character,  moral  habits,  and  unimpeaob- 
able  DondocL" 

A  port  of  the  yoimg  students  educated  in  the  Weissenfels  ioslitation  ve  pre- 
pared Ux  sdmission  in  a  preparatory  normal  college,  situated  not  lar  from  lbs 
principal  establishment.  This  preparatory  inatitutioD  contmns  sbout  sixty  boys, 
most  of  whom  are  destined  for  reception  ioto  the  prinoipal  college.  Soma  of 
them,  however,  moke  such  satisOictory  progress  in  their  studies  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  preparatory  institution,  as  to  be  able  to  present  themselres  at  the 
annual  eismination  fbr  diplomas,  without  going  through  the  normal  ooUege  it 
all.  The  course  of  study  at  this  preparatory  sohool  is  of  two  years'  dnratloU' 
'Die  boys,  who  are  destined  to  be  U'Jichers,  nnd  whose  parenta  can  aflord  to  pay 
for  their  education,  enter  it  about  the  end  of  their  fifteenth  fear,  alter  leaTing  the 
primaiy  parochial  schools.  There  are  two  cUsscs  in  this  school.  The  first  olais 
is  intended  for  the  boys  during  their  first  year's  residence  in  the  establish menl,  ,. 
the  second  oontains  all  those  who  have  spent  more  than  one  year  in  the  cslid>- 
liahmenL 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  of  this  preparatory  school  are: 
religious  instruction,  Scripture  history ;  composition ;  a  elear  pronunciation  in 
reading  and  speakiog;  arithmeUc,  writing,  the  German  language;  ngricDlture 
and  fimning ;  drawing ;  singing,  the  violin,  and  piano-forte. 

The  BubjeclB  of  instruction  in  the  second  class  are  :  religioos  instruction,  Soip- 
tare  history.  Scriptural  interpretation  ;  the  Grcrraaa  langu.ige;  writing,  ariihme- 
tio,  geometry,  natnral  philosophy,  ge<^raphy,  history,  drawing;  choral  singing, 
the  violin,  the  piano-forte ;  and  eiercises  in  Icachiag. 

It  often  happened,  that  many  young  men  who  had  presented  themselves  at 
these  entrance  eiaminations  have  been  reji-cled,  as  not  having  madu  sufficient 
pfogre(«  in  their  studies,  oven  when  there  still  rcmaincii  several  unoccopieJ 
vacancies  in  tho  establishment,  which  the  director  was  desirous  of  filling  up.  Bnt 
the  maxim  in  Pmisia  is,  that  it  is  belter  to  hare  no  teacher,  than  to  nave  an 
incapable  or  an  immoral  one. 

As  soon  as  a  candtdale  has  been  admitted  into  the  Weissenfels  College,  he  b 
required,  with  the  appiobation  of  his  parent,  or  guardian,  to  bind  himself  by 
writing. 
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•ecoDd  claoa  that  wgs  ciommvd,  to  that  I  did  not  ace  what  tbc  mart  proAcKBt 
ttudents  were  capable  of  performing.  The  muwoBl  prafeasor  wrote  npon  a  bUck- 
boord  >  couplet  [rom  an  old  German  ■on;,  which  hu  reqncated  the  NodniU  lo 
■et  to  masio.  In  ten  minute*  thla  waa  done,  sad  though  ererj  eonipcBitioD  km 
not  equally  good,  yet,  oat  of  a  clasa  of  twenty,  I  have  nil  diSureat  pieces  of 
muiio,  the  oompof  itiona  of  ail  of  the  Bttidenta,  which  dtacrve  do  little  praise  for 
theJT  harmoDy  snd  beauty.  The  director  afterward  aasembled  all  the  profraaon 
•DdatudeDtaoftheoolk-ge,  in  the  h;ill,  that  1  might  bear  them  aing  aorae  of  their 
national  Bon|[g  li^lher.  The  pertbrnianoc  was  muat  admirable  ;  the  cipreMon, 
time,  and  precision,  with  which  they  nuiiaged  the  great  body  of  aoiuid,  whieh 
they  oreated,  waa  quite  wooderful.  My  readers  must  remember,  that  every  Ger- 
man child  commenoea  to  learn  aingiog  as  soon  as  it  entera  a  acbool,  M',  in  other 
words,  when  it  is  Svo  or  six  years  of  ago ;  that  the  young  students  eoDtinoe  tba 
practice  of  ain^ng  and  chanting  from  sli  years  of  age,  until  the  time  wheD 
they  enter  the  normal  collies  ;  and  that  during  their  reaidcnec  there  they  daily 
practice  the  most  difficult  mosical  eiercises,  besidi^a  learning  three  mnaJcsl  instra- 
menls.  It  is  not,  therefore,  snrprising  that  they  attain  Tery  remarkable  profiG- 
ienoy.  I  have  mentioned  aeveral  ^mcs  that  every  teacher  in  the  normal  collegF* 
in  PnuBia  (and  the  same  ia  the  caao  Ihmughout  Germany)  ia  obliged  to  learn  the 
violin  and  tlie  organ.  They  are  required  to  know  how  to  play  the  violin,  in  ordef 
with  it  to  lend  the  alnging  of  the  children  in  the  paroobisl  achoola,  as  the  Gei^ 
mana  think  the  oluldrea  can  not  be  laught  pn^rty  how  lo  modulate  their  vcncts, 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  inetronient.  They  are  required  lo  learn  the  organ 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  now  explain. 

The  German  teuchcrs,  as  I  have  before  shown,  have  almost  alwaya  some  dntiri 
to  pertbrm,  in  connoetion  with  tlieir  respective  places  of  religions  worship.  .If  the 
teacher  ia  a  Romanist,  ho  ia  expeclud  to  attend  upon  the  prieslB,  to  play  the 
organ,  and  to  lead  the  chanting  and  singing.  If  he  is  a  Protestant,  he  has  lo 
'give  out  the  hymns,  lo  play  the  organ,  to  lead  the  chanting  and  singing,  and  if 
Uio  clei^'inan  should  be  prevented  officiating  by  illness,  or  any  other  came,  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  read  the  prayers,  and  in  some  cases  also  to  read  a  sernioB. 
This  connection  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  religious  ministcni  is  very  important, 
•s  it  raises  the  teachers'  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and  ereates  a  nnioD 
and  B  aympathy  between  the  clergy  and  the  achoolniaaterB. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  (it  the  liaclicra  tor  these  parochial  duties,  it  beooma 
necessary  for  them  to  pay  a  double  uttention  to  their  musical  educatiaii,  and  par- 
tioularly  to  render  themselves  proficient  upon  the  organ. 

Ilenoe  a  traveler  will  lind,  in  each  o(  the  German '  teachers'  college*,  two  W 
three  organs,  and  three,  four,  and  sometimes  six  piano-fortes,  for  they  commenca 
with  practicing  on  this  latter  instrument,  and  afterward  proceed  to  practice  oi 
the  organ. 

They  had  two  oi^ans  in  the  Wciaaenfcia  Institotion ;  one  in  the  great  lectnrs 
hall,  and  another  in  one  of  the  largest  of  their  lecture  rooms. 

Aa  I  have  already  mentiimod,  tJme-tables  were  hung  np  in  different  parts  cf 
the  establishment,  showing  how  the  different  hours  of  the  day  arc  to  be  employed. 
Before  visiting  any  of  the  etanes,  the  director  took  me  to  one  of  these  tables,  and 
said,  "  You  will  sec  from  that  table,  how  oU  the  chines  are  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  so  yon  can  choose  which  yon  will  visit."  In  this  manner,  I  chcaa 
•everal  claases  one  after  the  other,  by  referring  lo  the  table;  and  I  invariably 
fband  them  poraning  their  nllotled  work  with  dilligence,  order,  and  qniet. 

He  education  of  the  young  students,  during  their  three  years'  roidcnee  in  the 
training  college,  is,  as  I  have  said,  gratuitous.  Tlie  young  men  arc  only  required 
to  pay  part  of  the  eipensiv  of  the  board.  Ercn  this  small  expenditure  i>,  in 
many  cases,  defrayed  for  them^  so  as  to  enable  the  poorest  young  men  to  enter 
tbs  teachers'  profession  ;  for  the  Prtvaiana  think,  that  a  teacher  of  the  poor  ought 
to  be  a  man,  who  oan  thoroughly  synipalhiic  with  the  peasants,  and  wTio  can 
associate  with  them  as  a  friend  nnd  a  brother ;  and  thai  do  one  is  so  well  able  to 
do  so  aa  he,  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  peasant,  and  who  has  personaOy 
experienced  all  the  wants,  tronbtes  and  difGcnlties,  aa  well  as  all  the  simple  [fut- 
ures of  a  peasant's  life.  For  these  reasons,  they  have  endeavored  m  msEiy 
nays,  to  fiieditate  the  admiasim  of  pcaaanta  into  the  tcschsrs'  profbdon.    1^ 
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the  yooDg  men  to  be  ahown  to  their  reUtiTca.  The  itndenti  u«  required  to  p»- 
■ent  these  copies  to  their  religious  ministets  tud  to  their  pMentu,  vti  to  obuig 
their  signstorea,  as  a  proof  that  they  hare  seen  them.  They  are  then  bron^ 
bock,  Ht  the  end  of  the  TBOsticm,  to  the  Dormal  college,  and  are  ddlrered  vf  to 
the  director,  that  he  ma;  be  sslisfied,  by  the  Kgnstnres,  that  their  friendi  and 
religious  mlniitter  hare  seen  aod  examined  th^.  It  i»  not  neee^arr  to  ahow 
how  great  a  Btimulas  to  eiortiou  tbeae  written  oharaoters  aflb^d. 

The  Tollowing  regnlntjoiui  are  a  literal  traiulatiOD  of  wme,  whi<^  are  oaotained 
Id  a  publiahod  discriptiou  of  the  WeiBonfels  InBtitiitioD,  which  nas  pot  into  m; 
hands  b;  the  director. 

"  SiDcu  the  itiite  oonsiden  the  edocatioa  of  good  teachers  a  moUer  of  snob 
gri'st  importance,  it  roqairea  that  all  young  atudenta  ahall  tie  remored  from  Ih* 
eatablishineDt,  coDoeming  whmi  there  ia  resaod  to  fear  that  they  will  not  becanis 
efGcient  achoolmaatera.  The  GtUowing  regolatioDa  are  thereforo  toade  oa  Out 
point: 

"  If  at  the  close  of  the  firat  year's  conrae  of  stud;,  it  is  the  opinion  of  oil  lbs 
profeBBon  of  the  nonual  college,  that  any  one  of  the  stsdenta  does  not  pcaea 
sufficient  abililj,  or  a  pn^r  diapoaitim.  Air  the  professioii  of  a  tesobar,  he  miMt 
be  dismissed  from  the  establishment.  But  if  onlf  tkr4t  of  the  profesaon  are  d 
this  opinion,  and  the  fourth  di&era  from  them,  the;  mast  inform  the  proviiiooal 
a«thoriliea  of  their  diaagrcemeDt,  and  these  higher  authoritiea  mart  decide. 
Should  the  onfitDcea  irf  on;  student  for  the  profeaaion  of  a  lesdwr  be  erideol, 
before  the  end  of  hia  first  year's  residenoe  in  the  normal  college,  the  direelor 
muBt  inform  the  young  man's  frionds  of  this  bet,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ena- 
bled lo  remove  him  at  once. 

"  If  any  student  leaves  the  institution  withoot  penniasion  befm^  the  end  of  h> 
three  years'  course  of  >tudy,  and  yet  deoires  to  become  *  teacher,  be  aaa  DDt  b* 
admitted  to  the  cxamiaatiun  for  diploauw  sooner  tha^  the  young  meu  vho  entend 
the  normal  college  when  he  did. 

"  In  cases  of  theft,  open  opposition  to  the  nlea  and  regulations  of  the  esMblidi- 
ment,  nnd,  in  general,  in  all  casea  of  onuses  which  merit  expulsion  from  the  col- 
lego,  the  soperlor  authorities,  or  proTiDcial  cranmittoe,  must  carry  tucb  expnlsioB 
into  Giecution." 

When  the  young  men  have  completed  their  three  yeMs*  oourse  of  atudy  in  the 
WeiBsenfela  Oillege,  they  oon  present  tbemselTea  for.  exaiftestion  fbr  a  di[doai*. 
Until  B  stadcDt  has  gained  a  diploma,  he  oan  not  inatruot  in  am/  schcoi,  or  in  anj 
private  lamily.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  prooored  one,  serrei  to  assure  every 
one  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  right  performance  of  bis  duties.  If  he  can  show  thii 
certificate,  granted  by  impartial  and  learned  men,  after  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  cbumaut,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a  man  to  be  tnuted  and  lo  be 
honored.  It  nssure*  them  that  ho  entered  the  WeiHenfols  Cdlege  with  a  high 
character,  that  he  maintained  it  while  there,  and  that  he  has  attained  that  amooot 
of  knowledge  which  is  required  of  all  elementary  school  teacben. 

A  young  man  who  baa  not  been  edooated  in  the  Weisaenfela  C<dtege  may 
obtain  a  diplinna  if  ho  can  pan  the  eiommation,  and  can  forniah  the  oounly 
magistrates  with  the  following  certificates: 

Ist.  A  cerbficate  of  a  physician  that  he  ia  in  perfect  health,  and  baa  a  sound 

3d,  An  account  of  his  past  life  composed  by  himseIC 

!)d.  Certificates  from  ^e  civil  magiatrate  cl  his  native  town  or  Tillage,  and 
from  the  religious  minieter  under  whose  oaro  he  baa  grown  up,  of  the  blamotes 
character  cf  bis  past  life,  and  of  his  fitness,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
to  tnkc  a  teaoher'a  ailunlion. 

The  committee  of  eiaminera  at  tbe  Weiasenfela  Institution  consists  of  Dr.  Zer- 
rener,  the  educational  councillor  (acholrath)  of  the  provincial  school  commjties 
tmder  which  the  normal  college  is  ranged ;  of  Dr.  Weiss,  the  educational  conn- 
oiUor  (scbnlratb)  of  the  ooorl  ^tbe  county  in  which  Weiasenfels  is  situated;  and 
of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  normal  college. 

The  eiamination  is  conducted  1^  the  professors  in  the  presence  of  these  two 
•dacational  conncillora ;  and  when  it  is  orer,  tbe  young  men  receive  their  diplo- 
mM,  marked  **  I,"  "3,"  or  "3,"  aoeording  to  their  merits.    Only  those  «ll* 
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aodd  linger  and  ohanter ;  that  he  can  pisy  Ihe  organ,  piano-fbrte,  and  rkilili  ^  M 
he  k  aoqiuinted  with  the  elementa  of  Ihe  phynol  icienocs,  with  zuitDnii  hoMj, 
- '  '  'Hay ;  aDd  OM  he  ie  pr(rfb(uidly  rened  in  the  ideiioe  which  ■  mm 


peoaliarly  his  own,  yix.,  that^of  pedagogy,    1  hare  already  aaid,  I 
mvommon  thing  far  a  Pnuaian  teacher  to  be  ooqtiainted  with  the  Latin  lii>friiig<i 
that  very  many  ■peak  add  read  French  floently,  and  that  Dot  a  few  eao  alu,  •! 


least,  read  Eogttah.  Now,  1  do  not  a^  wh«her  we  luTe  a  cUm  of  liUtgl 
teachers  who  csd  be  compared  to  these  men,  for  it  would  be  ridiooloa  to  pid 
nch  a  qii«tion  ;  but;  I  aak,  hare  we  cuiy  >et  d  teachen  in  the  ooonlry,  who,  in 
gtneral  attainmenta,  can  bear  oomparigon  with  them  J  Very  few  of  the  muten 
of  onr  prirate  ecboole  are  gentlemen  who  have  been  ednoated  at  our  murenitinj 
but  of  even  those  who  haTe  been  brought  np  at  onr  great  xata  of  learning,  I 
would  ask  any  nniTeraily  nmn,  whether  one  man  in  ten  reoeiTca  any  thin;  like  in 
general  an  edooation  ai  the  Pnuaian  seboolmsatera  mtut  have  obtained,  in  lader 
to  enable  then)  t^  paai  the  examination  for  diplomai  I  Bo  Ihe  tfodenla  at  <nr 
tmiveraities  generally  learn  any  thing  of  chorch  history,  of  mnso,  or  of  phymil 
geography  I  Do  they  learn  even  the  mtlinea  of  univraaal  hialofy  t  Aire  ihrj 
Boquflinted  with  botany  or  natnral  hiatory  I     Do  mnny  rtu4y  cardWly  the  hi*>ij 
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The  coursea  are  of  tlirec  years'  duration,  of  wliich  the  first  ia  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments  of  the  pupil  i  the  second 
h,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching',  but  under  the  inspection  of  (he  director;  and 


due  nmouiit  of  sclioWship  on  the  part  of  the  pupila ;  and  next,  to  malie 
prautteul  leiicherd  of  them.  The  first  ewoiys  in  their  art  are  mode  anJer 
dose  !tU]>erviHion ;  and  aubsequently,  the  independent  teaching  afibrds  them 
,  upportunilicB  for  comparing  the  theoretical  priiiciplcB  which  are  inculcated 
in  the  lectures  at  the  serainary  with  their  doily  observation ;  and  the  eom- 
muiiieation  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their  observation. 

The  scope  of  tlie  instruction  here  docs  not  difter  essentially  from  that  at 
Wcisisenfels,the  subjecls  bein^  reproduced  in  adiflerent  form.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  names  of  Ine  branches,  with  the  lime  occupied  in  each  of 
the  clnsses,  the  third  class  being  the  lowest.  The  course  of  each  ct.ias  is  a 
year  In  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and  third  classes,  with  few  ex- 
Fejilionn.  The  first  class  receive  their  instruction  from  half  post  five  until 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wed- 
nesday  is  a  half-holidny  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  pvcn  by  a  clergj'roan.  The  physical  educa- 
tion is  letl  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young  men,  at  least  m  case  of  those 
who  live  out  of  the  seuiinnry.  The  school  is  deficient,  aa  the  one  already 
described,  in  the  me.ins  of  illustrating  tlie  courses  of  natural  philosophy  ana 
natural  history,  but  the  pupils  may  h.ivc  access  to  the  natural  history  coUeC' 
tions  of  the  univeraity. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PISTRIBUTIOH  OF  TIME  AHONG  THE  PIFFEEERT  EMFLOTIUm 


Pedaffogy 

Practice 

Relit^ious  Instmction, 

IVfry  of  Music 

Vocal  Muiiic 

German  Language.... 

Reading 

Arithniftic 

Oeomrtry 

G.-.i8r»phy  

Zouloc^ 

MineraWy  

Pliysica 

Drawing  

Writing 

Playing  tlie  Violin... 


The  method  of  li  , , 

#ith  interroi.'alionEi.    The  inductive  system  la  followed  in  the  mathematieii 
\tmnrhaa. 
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require,  and  the  excellcnl  educnlion  Ihere  given,  are  an  admirable  pre- 
piiroiion  for  the  important  duticB  which  many  oC  llie  listers  are  called 
upon  lo  perform  aa  teochera  in  echoolsfor  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  board- 
injC-schoolp  connected  with  their  religiouH  jtouees. 

In  1840,  lor  the  first  time,  a  seminary  far  female  teachere,  govemesGM, 
or  rather  a  Keminary  coorae,  was  eBiablished  at  Marienweider,  in  the 
province  of  Prueeia,  in  connection  with  a  high  school  for  young  ladies,  in- 
stituted by  Albert!.  The  couree  is  for  two  years.  Candidates  must  be 
.  sixteen  years  of  nge,  mu^t  be  confirmed,  and  pu^  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion ill  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools.  Instruction  is  given  in 
French,  Ejigli^h,  and  Itulian  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  German  litem' 
ture  and  languiige,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  music, 
history  of  art  and  estlietics,  including  drawing,  sketching,  &c^  as  well  as  in 
tiie  theory  and  practice  of  leaching.  The  cliarge  for  tuition  and  residence 
can  not  exceed  four  Ihalers  a  month,  and  this  is  reduced  according  to  the 
circumatancc.i  and  continuance  at  the  seminary  of  the  pupils.  In  \Si7, 
there  were  twenty-two  pupils. 

In  1841,  a  cinss  of  female  tcarhers  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
celebrateil  ■'  Diaconissen  Anstalt."  at  Kaiscrewerth,  erected  by  Mr.  Fieid- 
ner.  The  course  foi*elenicnIary  schools  occupied  two  years.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  pursued  at  Marienweider,  instruclion  is  given  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  work.  Practice  in  teaching  is  had  in  the  orpbao 
and  hospital  schools,  and  the  elementary  school  of  the  great  esiablish- 
menL  In  1848,  there  were  eighly-five  pupils,  forty-four  of  whom  were 
destined  for  infant  and  industrial  schools. 

The  "  school  for  deaconesses,"  at  Kaiserswerth;  on  the  Rhine,  was  in- 
stituted by  Rev.  Thomas  Fleidner,  the  pastor  of  its  email  Protestant  pa^ 
ish,  who  seems  lo  be  acting  in  a  new  sphere  of  Christian  benevolence 
with  the  spirit  of  Franks.  The  main  object  of  the  institution  was  lo  irain 
females  of  the  right  spirit — females  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  a  po^ 
tion  of  their  lives  in  humility  and  love  lo  the  service  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  Christ's  sake — to  the  practical  duties  of  the  sickroom.  Tbe 
original  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  Normal  department 
for  training  young  women  of  the  same  spirit  for  teachers  of  infant  schools, 
'  as  well  as  an  asylum  for  erring.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit,  and  tosome 
extent,  formed  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  orders  ofsisters  of  charity,  Id 
the  Catholic  church.  It  presents  a  new  application  of  the  principle,  and 
illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  Importance,  of  Normal  or  professlona] 
training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 

In  1846,  a  Seminary  for  female  teachers  was  established  in  connccikin 
with  a  new  Institution  for  young  ladies,  in  Friedrickstadt  Berlin.  Tbe 
course  extends  through  Iwo  years,  and  includes  the  branches  and  ]ira«- 
tical  exercises  before  specified.  In  all  teachers  intended  for  governcEsei, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  aa  well  as  to  the  literature  of  the  Qennan. 
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A  mllituy  man  of  greit  influence  onre  urged  Din(«r  to  rocommeni]  h  dtwHt:) 
(olJier,  in  whtnii  he  vm  interested,  m  a  Bchool-teacher.  "  1  will  do  m,"  Bays  Dia- 
ler, "  if  he  BU-Stfliai  tliB  requisite  eiaininntioa"  "  O,"  savs  the  Colonel,  "  lie  diie-nt 
know  much  alwut  sthool-tenching,  but  bo  is  a  B^xid,  moral,  ateady  man,  anil  ! 
hope  vou  will  recommend  him  to  oblige  me."  P.  —0  ye^  Colonel,  to  oblige  jon, 
it  you  in  your  turn  will  do  ma  a  favor.  Col.-^VThM,  19  that  t  2».— Get  me  np- 
pomted  drum-major  in  your  regiment  True,  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  pluy 
m  fife  ;  but  1  am  a  goocj,  moral,  steady  man  aa  ever  hved. 

A  rich  buiilhohler  onoe  aaid  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  urUh  the  peasant  children 
to  ba  educated  I  it  will  only  luake  thero  unruly  and  disobedient,".  Dinter  re- 
plied. "  If  the  miuterg  are  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  the  peo- 
ple, the  better  thoj  will  obey." 

Dinter  complained  that  tlie  militarj  syatem  of  Ptuwa  waa  a  ^eat  hiaderance 
to  the  sthoula.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  prolectim 
of  the  gOYoniment,  and  weft  thereby  bound  to  defend  it  by  arma.  Dinter  asked 
if  every  atielt  of  timber  in  a  hnuae  ought  fimt  to  be  u»ed  in  »  fira-engina,  because 
the  bouse  waa  protected  by  the  engine  )  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  orchard  to  build  a  fence  with,  to  keep  the  hogs  fruoi 
eating  the  fruit  I 

scnooL-ccnmseum  DnriEE, 

atrmiVuB  FttHDittlCK  DiStki  was  born  at  a  village  near  Leipaic,  in  1160.  H* 
first  diatingTiiahed  himself  as  principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  m  Saiony,  whenm 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  tbe  station  of  School -Counselor 
for  Eastern  Prussia.  lie  resides  at  Konigsberg.  and  about  ninety  dayi  m  Ibt 
Tcai  he  spends  in  visiting  the  sdioola  of  his  province,  and  is  incessantly  emploved 
---'-'■---■---   a  d,.y  for  the  rest  of  his  f        '    ■'      --'-    ^-^-  -''•--- 


oflice ;  and  that  he  may  devote  liimsetf  the  more  eiclusivcly  U>  bis  work,  he  lives 

untnArried.     He  complaina  that  his  laborious  occupation  preveota  hia  writi 

much  as  he  wishes  for  the  public,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  omcial  duties,  be  te 


several  time*  a  week,  dunng  term-time,  in  the  University  at  Konigaberg,  and 
always  has  in  his  bouse  a  number  of  indigent  buys,  whose  education  he  superin- 
tends, and,  though  poor  himself,  gives  them  board  and  clothing.  He  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  WeJueaday  afteruoim,  and,  if  posaible,  one  whole  day 
in  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  pre^s ;  and  thus,  by  making  the  best  use 
of  every  moment  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  his  ca- 
reer as  an  author  commenced,  he  has  contrived  to  publish  more  than  sixty  onp- 
nal  works,  some  of  them  cilending  to  several  volumes,  ajid  all  of  them  popular. 
Of  one  book,  a  school  catechi.'im,  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  previous  to  1B30; 
and  of  his  large  work,  the  Scbool-Teacher's  Bible,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  wore  sold  in  less  than  ten  years. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame,  or  Hei'ire 
his  advice  ;  and  while  conversing  with  hia  visitors,  that  n(    ''  <      .    .  i. 


at 


loys  himself  in  knitting  ;  and  (lius  not  onlv  supplies  himself  with  s 
mittena,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  alwaja  has  s ' — '— 


five  hundred  dollars  to  benevolent  piirposaa,  UnwaariecUy  industrious,  noS 
rigidly  economical  as  he  ia,  ha  lays  up  nothing  for  himnelf.  He  says.  '  I  am  we 
of  those  happy  ones,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  theiK, '  Ijick  ye  any  thing  f 
(Luke  xiii.  35),  can  answer  with  joy.  "Lord,  nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one 
can  use  is  euperSuity ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  tliis  can  make  any  one  hapr.'- 
People  often  laugh  at  me,  because  1  will  not  incur  tlie  eipense  of  drinliing  wine, 
and  because  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  live  in  a  more  costly  style.  Laudi 
away,  gtmd  people-,  the  poor  boy»,  also,  whorie  education  1  pay  for,  and  forwhwn, 
besides.  lean  t-pnre  a  few  dollars  for  Cliristmns  gifts,  and  new-year's  presents. 
thev  have  their  laugh  too," 

Toward  the  close  of  his  nulobloi^raphv.  he  says  respecting  the  King  of,  Pms- 
•ia,  ■•  I  live  happily  under  Frederick  WilliBm  ;  he  has  just  given  me  one  hnudrci! 
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sent  hiniEcIf  to  the  botrd  of  examiners,  of  which  the  depirtmental  eotio- 
cilor  is  president.  The  examination  turns  wholly  upon  pnjfesElonal 
Ekitt,  and  such  subjects  as  the  candidate  was  marked  defective  in,  in  his 
formur  ciaminaCion.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  lest  of  at- 
tainment. So  far  as  it  is  oral,  it  is  dialogic ;  and  each  examioer  fol- 
lows out  his  own  topic 

The  eKsminations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  not  public,  al- 
though the  superintendent  and  anj  of  the  clergy  of  the  department  have 
a  right  to  be  present,  and  etnuigers  maj  be  introduced  by  the  preu- 
dcnt 

III.  Besides  these  two  official  exaoii nations,  which  are  obligatory,  the 
trustees,  or  school  board  of  particular  schools  or  localities  arc  authoriEcd 
to  institute  further  examinations,  or  to  select  from  a  number  of  candidalcs 
applying  for  &'  utuation. 


Alter  the  teacher  has  pursued  his  seminary  course,  and  passed  hia 
first  and  second  examinations,  ho  must  improve  such  opportunities  as  are 
provided  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge. 

I,  There  are  a  series  of  periodical  meetings,  system atieally  arranged 
and  constituted,  which  the  public  teacher  must  attend : 

1.  Pivoekial  Conferenet — for  all  the  elementary  teachers  of  a  parish, 
held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  season,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish. 

2.  District  Conferenee — for  the  teachers  of  several  neighboring  par- 
ishes, combined  into  districts,  held'  every  two  months  in  the  summer 
scason^^under  the  presidency  of  a  pastor  nomiaalcd  by  the  superinten- 
dent 

3.  Circle  Coitferenea — for  all  the  teachers  of  a  ch\;le,  held  twice  a  year, 
by  the  superintendent 

4.  Drpartnienlal  Conference — held  once  a  year,  under  the  preadency 
of  the  jcAuiraCA  of  the  department. 

5.  The  Seminary  Co}i/erenee — held  annually  for  all  the  teachers,  who 
live  within  six  miles  of  a  seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director. 
Besides  the  other  purposes  of  the  conference,  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  connection  between  (he  schools  and  the  seminary.  And 
the  same  object  is  sought,  by  assigning  to  the  director  the  duty  of  in- 
specting a  certain  number  of  schools  in  the  department  every  year, 

II.  There  arc  Book  Saeietie*  or  Unions,  to  which  subscriptions  are 
compulsory,  and  on  the  list  of  yearly  purchases  are  placed  at  least  a  cer- 
tain number  of  professional  periodicals  and  treatises. 

[II.  StpciUion  Cauriet  are  established  in  connecUon  with  several  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for  teachers  who  wish  to  return  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  training. 
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could  be  made,  till  recently,  (1.)  either  by  joining  the  Cadet  Coipa ' 
as  a  volunteer,  and  after  a  specified  term  of  sen-ice  in  the  field, 
undergoing  an  examination  in  the  studies,  and  practical  knowledge 
required;  or  (2.)  by  going  successfully  through  a  regular  course  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Breda.  The  army  is  now  officered  eicln- 
sirely  from  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy, 


The  Military  Academy  at  Breda,  prepares  officers  for  ewry  branch 
of  the  service,  and  is  well  equipped  in  respect  to  buildings,  and  sp- 
pliances  of  illustration  and  practicey  as  well  as  with  numeroos  pro- 
fesBors  for  doing  its  work  as  thoroughly  as  any  school  can  which 
receives  its  pupils  so  young. 

Within  an  extensive  redoubt,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ram- 
part and  wet  ditch,  stands  an  old  palace  which  the  late  King  set 
.  apart  as  a  college  for  officers.  Here  are  good  stables  and  an  ample  ' 
stud,  a  swimming  school,  and  an  extensive  plateau,  with  cnnnon  of 
, every  calibre,  which  supplies  the  means  of  drill  applicable  to  each 
branch  of  service.  The  accommodation  within  doors  ia  eioellent. 
Youths,  sleeping  in  long  dormitories,  are  yet  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  curtwns,  within  which  stand  each  inmste's  iron  bedstead, 
his  little  dressing-table,  his  basin,  jug,  cloth ca-prcsa,  and  all  other 
matters  necessary  to  cleanliness  and  comfort.  There  is  a  spacious 
hall  or  day-room,  besides  a  convenient  dining-room,  a  good  library, 
a  well-stocked  model-room,  a  small  but  jodiciously  selected  museam 
of  arms,  with  a  good  collection  of  minerals  and  fosuls,  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  apparatus,  &c.  Finally,  the  class-books  used  in  the 
place  are  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  professors,  and,  in  eveiy 
branch  of  sdence  and  learning  touched  by  them,  appear  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  establishment  of  the  Breda  Military  Academy,  when  full,  in- 
cludes— besides  the  Governor,  a  major  general,  and  the  Command- 
ant, a  colonel — an  adjutant,  a  quarter-master,  three  captains  of  in- 
fantry, three  of  artillery,  one  of  enginecrB,  one  of  cavalry ;  five  first 
lienteoants  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillerj-,  one  of  en- 
gineers; two  second  lientenants  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  one  of 
artillery,  and  two  of  en^neers — two  medical  officers  and  an  apothe- 
cary. There  are  besides,  of  civilian  professora  and  teachers,  seven; 
and  the  place  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  cadets.  These,  whether  intended  for  the  European  or  colonial 
branch  of  the  service,  live  and  pursue  their  studies  together.  The 
course  comprises  four  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which,  all  the 
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cadets  are  educated  together  withont  Feference  to  the  specific  c 
or  services  for  which  they  may  be  intended :  but  with  the  ( 
meDcemeDt  of  the  third  year,  such  oa  may  be  selected  foi  the  ( 
krj  or  engineers  pass  into  distinct  classes,  while  the  remainde 
on,  by  a  less  abstrusely  scientific  course,  to  commissions  in 
cavalry  or  infantry. 

The  qnalifications  for  admittance  into  the  Academy  are  not 
tnvagaDtly  high.  Yontha  seem  to  be  eligible  who  can  read,  w 
and  spell  their  own  language  correctly — who  are  able  to  constni' 
easy  Latin  aothor,  and  exhibit  some  acquaintance  with  the  Frei 
,  who  are  advanced  in  arithmetic  to  vulgar  fractious,  can  demonat 
sn  easy  proposition  in  geometry,  and  are  masters  of  the  fundat 
tal  proceasea  of  algebra.  During  the  two  first  years  all  are  wel 
slnicted  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  fortification,  the  thi 
of  projectiles,  plan-drawing,  the  French  and  German  langua 
After  this  they  break  up,  and  porsue  their  peculiar  studies  In  di 
cnt  rooms  under  different  teachers.  Their  progress  is  tested 
severe  periodical  examinalions ;  according  to  the  results  of  wh 
they  are  either  advanced  or  held  back.  But  as  no  second  trii 
grsDted  in  the  examination  for  admittance,  so  two  failures  at 
of  the  examinations  which  follotv,  insure  dismisBal  from 
Academy.  Finally,  prayers  are  read  daily  to  the  cadets  in  a  li 
hall,  where  also,  if  the  weather  be  unfavorable,  one  of  the  minic 
from  the  town  attends  on  Sunday  to  celebrate  pnblic  wors 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  young  men  inarch  to  church — ] 
tcatants  under  their  own  officers  to  a  Protestant  place  of  worshi 
Roman  Catholics  under  like  surveillance  to  a  Roman  Catti 
chapel.    ' 

Although  the  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  from  the  ranke 
meritorious  service,  or  from  those  who  have  performed  duty  in 
field  under  a  peculiar  systeni  of  cadetship,  as  well  as  from 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
promotion  can  be  made,  or  comniisaion  issued,  until  a  satisfacl 
eiamination  has  been  passed.  The  prospect  of  this  eiamina 
ieeps  up  the  habit  of  professional  study  and  reading,  aa  well , 
feeling  of  honorable  rivaliy  among  officers  of  the  same  grade. 
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Onrflnicd  Crom  n^  ilU,  p.  TTB. 
PBm    IS81Z 


There  was  a  liine  when  the  CommOD  Schools  of  Ctmnecticut 
were  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  when  Connecticut,  on 
account  of  her  system  of  public  educatioo,  was  the  brightest  spot  in 
•1)  Chriatendom.  Connecticut  gave  to  the  world  the  first  example  ofa 
governiDent  proriding  a  munificent  fund  for  the  educatitMi  of  evety  child 
within  ita  limita,  sod  of  securing  the  b«nefits  of  thia  provisioo  equally 
aud  forever  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  highest,  to  the  pooieat 
as  well  aa  to  the  richest.  She  connected  with  this  fund  a  system  of 
general  and  minute  supervision,  good  for  its  time,  to  preserve  the  fond 
from  abuse  and  misapplication,  and  to  give  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
lo  ita  actual  workings.  It  was  a  system  suited  to  the  state  of  socie^ 
then  existing — lo  the  staidandsober  habits  of  the  people.  It  answered 
in  a  good  measure,  its  design.  It  made  teachers  and  parents  both 
feel  their  responsibility. 

The  results  of  this  sahool  aystem,  were  great  and  good.  Evety 
hamlet  in  Cooaecticut  of  no  more  than  twenty  houses,  whether  spread 
out  upon  the  plain,  or  crowded  into  the  valley,  whether  sprinkled 
along  the  sloping  hill-side,  or  wedged  in  among  the  brown  rocks  of 
some  wild  ravine,  could  show  its  district  scbool-houae,  which  wa> 
regularly  opened  for  many  months  in  the  year.  There  was  hardly  to 
be  known  the  son  or  daughter  of  Connecticut,  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  It  was  the  rarest  of  ail  things  to  see  one  who  had  not  received 
a  good  elementary  education. 

This  was  reported  to  the  honor  of  Connecticut  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  lover  of  his  race,  who  had  been  rewarded  foi 
his  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  by  a  life-lease  in  a 
Prussian  or  Austrian  dungeon,  saw  his  prison  wall  all  light  about 
him  when  he  thought  of  Uie  one  government  in  the  world  that  bad 
provided  eOJcicntly  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  child,  and 
gathered  hope  for  the  time,  when  his  government  and  all  govemmepli 
should  do  (he  same.  The  surly  and  prejudiced  Englishman,  when 
he  had  said  all  the  hard  things  that  be  could  think  of  about  Anierica 
and  the  Yankees,  could  always  be  floored  by  one  argumeni,  and  that 
was  the  Connecticut  School  Fund  cootraated  with  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain.     In  our  own  Union,  the  other  atatea  were  reproveJ 
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to  believe  the  apathy  that  pieTuls.  Every  newspaper  and  lectunn 
out  of  Connecticut,  high  and  low,  ignorant  and  knowing,  sneers  at 
the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  and  the  present  condition  o(  the  Con- 
necticut schools. 

Are  the  people  of  Connecticut  aware  that  this  is  the  case  T  Do 
ibey  know  what  the  people  of  other  states  think  and  say  of  themt 
Do  they  believe  thai  what  is  thought  and  said  is  true  and  deserved!  ■ 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  ihey  are  generally  aware  of  the  bad  repine 
into  which  their  schools  have  fallen.  Or  if  they  are  informed  in 
respect  to  it,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  merit  so  bad  a  name.  The 
majority  are  loo  well  contented  to  leave  their  schools  as  they  are. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  their  school  system  works  as  well  as 
any  public  school  system  can  be  expected  to  work;  that  notwiib- 
Btanding  all  thai  may  be  said  out  of  the  stale  against  the  schools  of 
Connecticut,  these  schools  are  belter  than  those  of  any  state  in  the  V 
Union.  They  are  opposed  to  any  agitation  of  the  subject.  They  will 
nve  their  hearts  to  no  strong  and  united  eflbrt  to  improve  iheir  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  [hat  our  schools  arc  infcriorto  those  of 
some  of  the  other  states,  and  who  see  clearly,  in  the  prevailing  apathy, 
the  certain  signs  of  a  slitl  greater  degeneracy,  are  almost  discouraged 
to  hope  for  any  great  and  permanent  improvement.  Neither  of  these 
classes  are  wholly  in  ihe  wrong,  nor  wholly  iu  the  right.  It  is  not 
true,  that  ihe  schools  of  Connecticut  are  as  good  as  those  of  certain 
other  states.  It  is  not  true,  thai  our  public  school  system  is  as  good, 
or  is  managed  as  efficiently  as  ihe  systems  of  many  other  slates. 
There  is  not  onlydanger,  bui  a  certain  prospect,  that  if  things  lemaia 
as  they  are,  the  schools  of  Connecticut  will  degenerate  still  more, 
and  Connecticut  will  be  dishonored  more  and  more,  iu  the  contparisoD 
with  her  sister  republics.  It  is  not  Irue,  indeed,  that  all  the  hard 
and  contemptuous  things  that  have  been  said  about  our  schools  and 
our  school  fund  are  just  and  deserved,  but  the  facts  can  be  brougbl 
to  prove  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  ibem,  and  that  the  public 
apathy  on  this  subject  is  inexcusable  and  fraught  with  evil. 

Bui  we  would  not  despair.  Connecticul  though  slow  to  move, 
moves  sure  and  strong  when  she  is  aroused.  She  is  caulious  and 
prudent,  but  when  she  sees  the  reasons  for  a  change  she  will  change 
in  earnest.  We  have  too  much  love  for  our  native  state  to  be  willing 
to  despair.  We  believe  that  she  is  still  the  soundest  at  heart  of  any 
stale  in  the  Union,  and  that  on  this  subject,  she  will  show  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancient  reputation.  In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  ihis 
end,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  in  respect  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  the  remedy  which 
may  be  employed  wilh  the  hope  of  success. 

What  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut? 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  We  present  the  following,  in  which  the 
contrast  is  strikingly  exhibited : 

First,  as  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  education  as  of  war.  The  willingness  to  appropriate  money 
■hows  zeal  for  any  cause.     Connecticut,  in  1795,  set  apart  for  schoo 
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lunining  leachers,  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  the  school  law  of 
1798,  and  there  Connecticut  has  left  the  matter,  except  that  thu 
towns  nuiy  now  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
who  is  al^o  superintendent  of  the  schools.  In  the  mean  time  other 
Stales  have  taken  the  suggestion  from  Connecticut  and  improved  upon 
U.  Massachusetts  has  a  state  Board  of  Education,  with  one  individual 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  collecting  facts  and  dijfusing  infor 
maiion  for  the  improrement  of  schools.  New  York  has  not  only  ■ 
state  superintendent,  but  a  school  officer  for  each  county,  and  a  supei- 
iniendent  for  each  town.  $28,000  was  paid  in  1844  as  salaries  lo 
the  county  superintendents.  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  have  recently 
atlopled  the  system  of  state,  county,  and  town  superioten dents. 

Third,  as  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The 
first  elaborate  eflbrt  lo  call  public  atlentioti  in  this  country  lo  the 
importance  of  Normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries,  was  made  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  in  a  scries  of  essays  published  in  Hartford,  ia 
1826.  Massachusetts  put  this  idea  into  actual  being.  By  the  offer 
of  $10,000  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  the  legislature 
unanimouiily  appropriated  an  equal  amount  for  the  annual  expense  of 
three  Normal  schools  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  per- 
manent support  of  these  schools.  In  New  York,  a  Stale  Norinil 
School  has  been  established  in  Albany,  and  $10,000  annually  appro- 
priated for  this  object. 

The  first  assembly  of  teachers,  like  those  now  known  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  ever  held  in  this  country,  was  held  at  Hartford  in  )  839,  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  but  one  held  in  Connecticut.  This 
important  agency  has  since  been  introduced  into  New  York,  Obio, 
Massachusetts,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  New  York  mora 
than  6,000  teachers  assembled  in  the  different  counties  in  the  autumn 
of  1645.  In  Massachusetts,  92,500  have  been  appropriated  t^  the 
legislature  for  their  encouragement  during  the  current  year. 

Fourth,  School-houses.  The  first  essay  which  is  known  to  hare 
been  prepared  to  expose  the  evils  of  school-houses  badly  constructed, 
warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  was  read  at  a  stale  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  Hartford,  in  1830;  and  for  nearly  9  years 
after,  five  school-houses  only  in  the  state  are  known  to  have  been 
repaired  and  built  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions.  The  same 
essay  was  read  and  published  in  Boston  in  1831,  and  was  followed 
by  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  slate. 
In  1838,  a  new  impulse  was  given  10  this  Kind  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Mann's  Keport  on  the  subject,  and  from  thai  time  till  1844,  the 
amount  of  $634,326  was  expended  for  the  construction  and  permanent 
repairs  of  school -houses.  Within  the  past  two  years,  one-third  of 
the  school  districts  of  Rhode  Island  have  repaired  old  school-houses 
or  constructed  new  ones  after  improved  plans.  Since  1638,  more 
than  9200,000  has  been  expended  in  this  way. 

Fifth,  School -libraries.  The  first  javtnrte  library  perhaps  in  ths 
world  waa  Htablishod  in  Stdisbury,  Conn.,  more  than  half  a  ceututf 
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oftbeir  own  in  the  schools.  A  proposition  to  set  spait  fire  handrcd 
dollars  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  feebler  districts,  at  the  dis- 
crclioQ  of  the  town  committee,  was  moved  in  the  same  wa^,  and  ear- 
ned without  t>>r  show  of  opposition.  In  the  same  town,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  sctiool  tai  was  increased  by  two  thousand  dollars,  iboiigh 
the  most  important  district  had  ten  days  belore  taxed  itself  nearly 
nine  thousand  dollars  for  land  and  a  building  for  a  high  school.  This 
occurred  in  a  town  by  no  means  the  foremost  to  engage  in  school  im- 
provements, and  not  even  now  .the  most  conspicuous  for  its  ze^l  ot 
its  expenditures.  In  Lowell,  Salera,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Roi- 
bury,  and  in  towns  of  less  importance,  the  public  school-houses  are 
the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  inviting  without  for  their  aspect  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  and  within  for  their  convenient  apartments  and 
their  abundant  apparatus.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  working 
of  this  school  system  for  years.  We  have  observed  the  conscientious 
and  honorable  pride  felt  in  the  public  schools,  by  those  inHuential  for 
wealth  and  talent,  who  give  to  these  schools  their  inlluencepand  send 
to  them  their  sons  and  daughters.  Whit  is'  of  far  more  consequence 
and  interest,  we  have  freely  mingled  in  the  families  of  those  in  hum- 
bler life,  and  learned  from  the  Jips  of  parents  their  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  schools  which  cost  them  little  or  nothing,  aod  which 
promised  to  give  their  children  all  the  education  which  they  desired. 
We  have  heard  from  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  boys,  hearty  re- 
grets, that  her  sons  must  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  depart- 
ure of  tlie  family  from  town.  Seeing  these  things,  we  could  not  but 
conclude  that  public  schools  may  attain  high  perfection,  and  that  such 
schools  are  the  choicest  of  earth's  blessings. 

But  this  introduces  the  second  and  the  most  important  of  our  in- 
quiries— "  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
necticut ?"  It  is  of  little  use  to  conclude  that  these  schools  sadly  need 
such  improvement,  if  no  remedy  can  be  devised.  To  summon  a 
counsel  of  ill-natured  and  desponding  physicians,  rather  hurts  than 
helps  the  patient,  if  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  find  l^uli  by  his  bedside. 
It  is  with  diUldence,  yet  with  strong  conviction  that  "we  make  the 
following  suggestions: 

The  friends  of  Common  Schools  should  not  place  their  main 
reliance  on  legislative  enactments  and  influence.  Not  that  legis- 
lative action  if  united  and  hearty,  is  not  most  desirable ;  not  that 
a  well  digested  reform  of  the  school  laws  is  not  called  for ;  nor  again 
that  if  it  could  be  secured  and  made  permanent  ii  would  not  be  a  most 
important  step  towards  final  success.  But  what  if  such  action  is  nol 
to  be  hoped  for  ?  What  shall  be  done  1  Shall  we  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  ?  This  has  been  said  too  long  already.  The  common  feel 
ing  has  been  that  until  the  legislature  should  move,  to  an  eatirf 
change  in  the  school  law,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  guilt  o 
the  public  neglect  and  the  excuse  for  the  general  apathy  have  been  tu 
carried  to  the  doors  of  the  government  and  left  there,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  done  without  its  aid.  This  is  a  false  view  of  the  case. 
Important  as  legislative  action  may  be,  of  itself  it  can  accomplish  lit- 
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canied  home  by  the  aw&ksDed  zeal  of  the  people 
d  stimulant  of  the  pubhc  mind  aroused.  To  effect 
shall  ever  be  efiected,  the  public  feeling  must  call 
Dg  Toice.  In  the  statea  in  which  so  much  b^  been 
on  with  a  revisal  of  their  school  lystem,  the  interest 
been  created  by  the  new  laws,  as  it  has  itself  created 
s  have  been  the  product  of  the  zeal  of  the  public, 
self  given  life  and  efficiency  to  the  laws.  In  Rhode 
this  moment,  there  is  going  forward  a  most  enthusi- 
br  Common  Schools,  it  is  carried  forward  by  indi- 
ud  expense,  seconded  by  school  laws  indeed,  but 
the  people,  as  one  of  the  mighty  swells  of  their  own 
randed  vessel  from  the  beach, 
ince  in  Connecticut,  as  in  other  states,  must  be  pla- 
ing  of  the  public  mind,  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
The  press  must  be  enlisted ;  vigorous  pens  must 
;  all  political  parties  must  lend  their  aid  ;  lecturers 
i  ;  conventions  mu9t  be  held  ;  the  pulpit  must  speak 
ince  shall  be  created  and  aroused  in  respect  to  the 
ns  towards  the  neglected  and  half  heathenized  pop- 
lidst.  Facts — facts,  on  (his  subject  can  be  made  to 
re  uttered  by  zealous  but  fair  minded  men.  The 
can  be  demonstrated  till  no  man  shall  dare  to  deny  . 
:ut  is  far  behind  her  sister  states  in  this  matter,  and 
farther  in  the  rear.  If  this  is  evaded  or  denied,  it  can 
ihia  will  involve  expense  and  self-denial,  and  dilli- 
:ouragemonts.  But  without  this  active  agency  no 
hoped  fo[.  The  agency  must  be  sustained  i  the 
incurred,  and  the  agitation  must  be  prosecuted, 
ific  plan  shall  be  urged  ?  What  shall  it  be  proposed 
t  principles  shall  be  aimed  at,  asserted  and  raised 
r  ?  In  answer,  we  say, — Popular  education  is  no 
; — it  has  been  tested  and  determined  by  experi- 
iciples  which  a  public  school  system  must  involve, 
1  by  trial.  These  must  enter  into  every  plan  that 
They  may  bo  reached  in  different  methods  , 
in  some  way  or  the  plan  will  fail.  What 
s  answer : — 

[nation  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
and  faithful  men.  Teachers  of  common 
of  the  public.  In  Connecticut,  they  are 
e  public  funds.  They  receive  from  the 
t  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
1  to  a  real  and  rigid  responsibility  for  their 
ice,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties. — 
company  in  Connecticut  which  yields  a 
irs  the  year,  for  whose  control  and  super- 
ot  appointed — whose  services  the  company 
a  Bank  in  leftunvisitod  by  a  commissioner 
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to  inspect  its  book's  and  supervise  its  proceedings.  Nsy,  not  an 
individual  is  allowed  lo  practice  the  simpk  business  of  a  measurer 
of  land,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the  County  Surveyor,  and 
receii'ed  a  license  from  him,  for  which  license  he  must  pay  the  fees. 
Not  a  physician,  nor  clergyman,  nor  lawyer,  is  allowed  the  privileges 
or  emoluments  of  his  profession,  (ill  he  has  been  examined  and 
licensed  by  some  i[idividual,  or  body  of  men.  Why  are  not  the 
teachers  of  the  pulilic  schools  subjected  to  the  same  necessity  ? — to 
an  examination  which  shall  express  the  solemnity  of  the  trust  com- 
initted  to  their  hands,  and  the  importance  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  are  admitted  ?  Would  the  hardship  be  intolerable  and  exces- 
sive— would  it  he  a  hardship  at  all,  if  every  man  who  proposes  to 
teach,  was  lirst  required  to  obtain  a  licetise  from  one  or  more  com- 
missioners in  his  county,  or  senatorial  district,  for  which  he  himself 
should  pay  ?  The  present  system  of  examination  does  not  answei 
the  object  which  it  was  irilendod  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  in  the  state, 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  form,  and  often  no  better  than  a  farce.  > 
young  man  wishes  to  obtain  filiy  or  one  hundred  dollars  by  iceeping 
a  winter  school.  He  goes  boldly  to  the  committee,  for  he  knows 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  refuse  him  permission — for  the  committee 
consists  of  the  clergyman  lo  whuse  parish  he  belongs,  and  who  will 
be  slow  to  think  him  unqualided,  as  common  schools  go;  of  the 
physician,  who  will  not  like  lo  dlTend  the  yonng  man's  parents  ;  and 
of  the  lawyer,  who  is  looking  to  political  promotion.  However  con- 
scientious or  faithful  this  committee  may  desire  lo  be,  it  is  hard  for 
them  often  to  know  what  to  decide.  The  examination  of  teachers 
is  not  thi'ir  business,  and  the)-  have  frazned  no  fixed  standard  by 
which  to  Judge.  Their  duties  are  thankless  duties — a  favor  done  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  trust  fur  which  they  are  held  responsible,  and 
their  field  is  so  limited  that  ihey  cannot  give  to  it  earnest  and  dero- 
led  energy. 

Let  the  change  proposed  be  introduced.  Let  the  candidate  b« 
obliged  to  go  out  of  bis  native  town  for  his  license.  Let  him  know 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  fifty  other 
candidates,  and  by  ibose  who  have  no  partiality  for  him,  arising  from 
personal  acquaintance  ;  and  to  be  qualified  to  teach  a  winter  school, 
would  be  thought  a  graver  matter  than  it  now  is.  The  profession 
would  be  elevated  at  once.  A  higher  grade  of  qualifications  would  be 
sought  for  and  attained.  There  would  be  that  dignity  and  pride  at- 
tached lo  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  which  is  secured  by  an  honorable 
admission  through  a  difficult  entrance.  And  this  need  not  cost  th« 
state  a  dollar. 

If  to  the  same  commissioners  should  be  intrusted  the  ^uty  of 
visiting  the  schools  within  a  given  district,  another  advantage  would 
be  gained.  In  passing  fnnn  one  school  to  another,  they  would  have 
room  for  comparison,  and  a  field  for  suggestions.  They  could  meet 
the  teachers  of  each  town  in  friendly  and  profitable  interviews.  Th^ 
could  confer  with  the  town  committees,  and  visit  the  schools  witA 
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bum ;  to  receive  &nd  give  light  in  respect  to  the  wants  or  each  town, 
.nd  the  remedies  for  these  deTccts.  The  friends  of  education,  the  be- 
neroleDt  and  the  public -spirited,  would  look  to  them  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  would  gather  aroundthem  to  aid  aud  ciicourngc  them. 
The  expense  for  this  service  need  not  be  great.  Wc  take  it  for 
granied,  that  a  school  visitor  has  as  good  right  to  be  paid  for  his  time 
uid  labor,  as  a  fence  viewer,  or  pound  keeper.  If  the  school  visilom 
ihnuld  relinquish  their  duty  to  ihem  in  whole  or  in  pari,  and  with 
it  ihe  pay  which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  do  receive, 
ihc  additional  cost  of  this  arrangement  would  not  be  great.  But 
nhat  if,  perchance,  it  should  cost  something  ?  It  is  worth  something, 
II  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  his  fathers,  for  a  Conuccti- 
cniman  to  think  otherwise.  It  would  bo  a  slander  on  the  founders 
of  ihe  School  Fund,  who  thought  two  millions  not  too  great  a  sum  to 
lel  apart  for  common  education,  lo  say  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while 
to  pay  something  to  make  its  blessings  more  valuable  and  certain. 

We  make  this  suggestion  with  more  confidence,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  it  was  the  opinion, of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  thai 
Connecticut  ever  boasted,  that  the  appointment  of  County  Commis- 
lioaers  to  perform  the  services  specided,  would  be  the  crowning  fea- 
lure  to  perfect  the  Connecticut  School  System. 

Steond.     Teacher's  Instiiules  may  be  held  throughout  the  State 
ud  that  also,  without  delay.      These  are  conventions  for  mutual 
improvement  and  excitement.     They  may  be  also  called  travelling 
Teachers'  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  ia  other  states  with 
Ihe  most  striking  results.     The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in  Con- 
necticut, years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in 
iDccession.     At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  iho  teach- 
ers within  a  given  district  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week 
or  more  in  convention.     The  time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best 
meihods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  the  various  points 
connected  with  school  discipline.     What  is  more  to  the  point,  les- 
KHis  are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  business 
'aa  from  eminent  and  experienced  in- 
cent  account  of  one  of  these  institutes, 
t  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present, 
We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who 
thers  read,  for  several  days,  will  read 
the  reading  in  the  scores  of  schools 
1  an  impulse  for  the  better  for  the  few 
Tlie  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arith- 
3erienced  teachers  give  the  results  of 
many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which 
w  and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into 
iacbers  receive  valuable  suggestions, 
;ir  sense  of  want,  enable  them  at  once 
jlf-conceited  teacKbra  are  forced  to  lel 
and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare 
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thflmselves  with  those  who  know  more  than  themselves.  An  enihasi 
asra  in  their  business  is  excited.  They  are  impressed  with  right 
views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  their  employment.  They  form 
new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these  interesting  and  eiciiirig 
scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the  season,  fur- 
nished with  valuable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordi- 
nary conventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent 
in  fining  real  knowledge.  They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues 
and  Gne  speeches.  They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real 
work,  and  to  accomplish  it.  They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  teachers  who  have  felt  the  advantages  of  these  larger 
meetings,  continue  their  inHuence,  by  repeating  the  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale.  So  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by  trial, 
that  in  the  year  1845  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollara  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meeting) 
and  the  legislature  of  that  «t3te,  during  its  session  now  just  expir 
ing,  appropriated  two  thousand  five  hundred  dolla'rs  for  the  cuneii 
year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the  state  ft  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages- 
Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Le 
them  be  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  slate.  Lei  them  be  made  inter- 
esting by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  ihe 
friends  of  education,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision 
be  made  by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be 
too  burdensome.  This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legisla- 
tive countenance.  It  needs  only  a  willing  heart,  and  a  ready  hand. 
Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  sec- 
onded, as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  successful,  and 
it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  common 
schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be 
tried,  and .  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  be  raised, 
whether  an  education  for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common 
school  teachers,  and  whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not 
demanded.     This  suggests  another  proposition. 

Third.  In  order  to  improve  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  schools 
are  needed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools  can  *ie 
provided  in  Connecticut  as  easily  as  in  other  slates.  If  it  is  not  done 
by  the  slate,  it  can  be  done  by  the  benevolent.  If  the  e  jpense  is  not 
defrayed  by  the  legislature,  as  in  Massachnsotls  and  New  York,  it 
can  be  defrayed  by  individuals,  as  in  New  Hampshire.  In  some  way 
it  will  be  done,  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  as  it  must  be.  Teach- 
ers themselves  desire  the  advantages  furnished  by  such  seminaries. 
In  addition  to  Normal  schools,  there  is  greatly  needed  an  educational 
establishment  in  some  central  situation,  well  furnished  with  buildins* 
and  apparatus,  and  well  enough  endowed  to  furnish  the  best  tuition 
at  a  low  rate  ;  an  institution  where  the  sons  of  the  Conncclicul  far- 
mers can  receive  a  good  education  m  all  the  higher  branches,  as  well 
as  in  the  elements  of  the  classics,  and  in  which  the  sciences  which 
pertain  to  agriculture,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.      Such  an  in- 
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fint  kept  scboot."  We  have  seen  the  pupils  gulier  around  the  tescLei 
each  morning  wiih  eagerness  and  new  delight.  We  have  heard  from 
their  own  lips,  breakiiu  out  in  unconscious  expressions  of  love,  ihe 
'  strong  afTeciion  which  she  had  inspired.  We  have  heard  ihe  clear 
and  shrill  piping  of  their  cheerful  songs.  We  have  measured  the 
qniel  moral  influences  that  have  been  thus  infused,  and  have  gath- 
ered strength  from  day  to  day. 

From  these  primary  schools,  after  having  passed  through  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  in  general,  after  having  attained  aliied 
age,  the  pupils  should  go  to  the  central  school.  If  the  district  is  small, 
one  school  will  suffice  to  be  taught  by  a  master  through  summer  and 
winter.  If  it  is  large,  it  may  be  subdivided  into  more  or  fewer  gra- 
dations— the  lower  to  be  taught  by  females.  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
assistants  of  the  masters  may  be  females,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  ex- 
perienced and  competent  females,  and  with  the  convenience  of  red- 
tniion  rooms,  one  master  can  control  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
died  and  lifty  pupils.  Higher  than  ibis,  if  the  population  will  alloir 
it,  there  may  bo  another  school,  the  High  School,  or  two  High 
Schools — one  for  each  of  the  sexes.  To  these  no  pupil  should  be 
admiiied,  except  on  passing  a  close  examination,  and  this  school 
should  teach  the  highest  branches  that  can  be  contemplated  m  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  education — the  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces, and  perhaps  the  eleroenta  of  the  Languages.  All  these  schools 
should  be  under  one  system,  and  be  free  to  all.  This  is  no  theory. 
There  are  at  this  moment  in  villages  of  New  England,  of  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  inhabitants,  public  school- 
houses,  more  tasteful  and  convenient  than  any  college  building  in 
Connecticut.  In  these  school-houses  an  education  is  given  so  su- 
perior that  no  select  school  can  live  by  their  side.  To  these  schools 
scholars  crowd  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  will  perform  menial 
services  in  families,  in  order  to  gain  a  residence  in  the  village  and 
admission  to  its  public  school.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  re- 
publicanism. But  how  is  it  in  Connecticut?  Some  of  the  cities 
have  made  a  beginning,  it  is  true,  and  with  good  to  themselves  and  a 
healthful  influence  upon  the  communities  around.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  communities,  in  which  this  plan  might  be  introduced, 
which  are  opposed  to  it  altogether.  There  are  some  in  which  it 
has  been  tried,  and  abandoned  through  opposition.  We  know  a 
village  in  whicli  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  raised,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries having  been  adjusted,  and  this  money  was  in  the  main  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people,  and  to  be  paid  by  a  single  man,  Vbhu  was 
himself  anxious  to  pay  it,  and  yet  the  enterprise  failed  by  the  cry  of 
'■  a  school  for  the  rich!"  What  is  the  slate  of  many  of  these  villages, 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural  T  Is  it  not  true  that  select  schools 
are  SHstained  by  the  rich  and  the  reputable,  both  for  older  and  even 
for  very  young  children  ? — that  in  consequence,  the  common  schools 
have  been  abandoned  more  or  less,  generally,  to  the  poor  and  the 
neglected,  and  have  degenerated  because  the  rich  do  not  care  for 
them  1    Is  it  not  true  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
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icticul  may  be  traced  U>  the  time  when 
as  il3  beginning,  and  that  this  degen- 
ver  since  ?  Is  it  not  true,  lo  conlirra 
nnot  be  broken,  that  the  bent  commor 
found  in  those  towns  and  districts  in 
lible,  and  all  classes  of  ihe  commiiniiy 
ic  school  the  best  school. 
by  this  separation  of  intercourse,  of 
I,  begun  in  infancy,  matured  in  child' 
into  contempt  and  scorn,  on  the  one 
ilice  on  the  other;  there  has  been 
^rmanenl  and  anti-republican  division 
(hich,  social  oppression  shall  gather 
utk  the  incendiary  and  ihc  murderer  T 
10  understood  and  proclaimed  in  Con- 
e  whole  community  may  rightfully  ba 
education.  It  should  be  proclaimed, 
The  pecuniary  intercsls  of  a  commu- 
g  of  those  interests  that  are  higher, 
Bsiion  whether  all  shall  be  educated. 
too,  that  all  shall  be  veil  educaled. 
er  they  have  children  or  not,  may  and 
!curity  of  that  properly  demands  that 
d  upon  it.  'J'he  tax  which  they  pay 
isurance.  Besides,  it  is  cheaper  as 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  than  il 
poor-housrs. 

denied  and  disputed.  A  lax  may  be 
truction  anit  repair  of  school -houses. 
additional  to  that  which  is  received 
.0  iboao  who  have  children  to  scud  to 
of  this  system  are  most  mischievous. 
select  school,  instead  of  being  a  pub- 
I  it  open  to  all,  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
iiry  is  eked  out  b)-  the  greatest  possi- 
est  teacher  is  hired,  and  ihe  winter 
f  subsistence,  in  order  lo  furnish  the 
r  its  starving  sister  in  the  summer, 
s  consumed,  the  children  of  the  labor- 
irous  and  the  most  needy,  are  retain- 
can  or  will  nol  pay  the  eapitatioa  tax. 
lent  to  the  select  school  of  a  higher 
iding ;  while  the  children  of  the  mid- 
t  school-house,  with  the  select  school 
r,  troops  of  children  go  no  where  to 
nature,  which  to  them  is  the  school  of 
lOols  which  are  kept  up  in  multitudes 
ns  of  schools,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
iquat  ■yst«m  is  sustained  from  two 
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causes — tbe  opposition  of  so  many  tax-payeia  to  a  system  ofpruper- 
ty  laxiition — and  what  ia  more  unaccountable,  the  opposition  ofiliosc 
who  are  tax-voters  but  not  lax-payers,  who  are  set  against  sucb  a  sys- 
tem, because  it  tenda  to  build  up  achools  Air  the  licb  I  More  than  one 
instiLiice  can  be  named,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  industriuusly 
circulated  by  some  cunning  miser  among  his  poorer  netglibors,  anil 
they  have  gone  to  the  school  meeting  to  vote  against  all  expense,  nut 
dreaming  that  their  advisers  ;^ere  trembling  in  their  ahoes,  iur  fear  ot' 
a  petty  rate  bill.  And  so  they  have  voted  against  any  change,  and 
saved  their  neighbor  all  expense,  literally,  and  brought  down  the  lax 
upon  their  own  heads. 

This  is  unequal,  an ti- republican,  and  wrong :  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
odious,  li  ahould  be  held  up  in  all  its  unfairness.  The  right  of  the 
town  ot  school  society  to  tax  its  properly  should  be  embraced  by  all 
parties.  The  party  calling  itself  conservative  should  proclaim  ii,  be- 
cause  it  lends  so  certainly  to  the  security  of  society.  The  parly 
calling  iiself  popular  should  hold  ti,  bccatise  it  sends  one  of  [he  beat 
uf  blessings  la  the  door  of  every  man. 

To  this  should  be  added,  the  condition  aiiached  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Stale  fund,  thai  no  school  society  should  receive  its  lawful 
portion,  except  on  the  condition,  thai  it  should  raise  by  taxation, « 
specified  sum  for  every  scholar.  This  would  be  a  hard  doctrine  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  ii  should  be 
insisted  on.  It  is  true  and  most  important,  and  should  be  boldly 
uttered.  The  other  Stales,  without  an  exception,  that  distribute  from 
school  funds,  do  it  on  such  a  condition.  The  entire  public  sentiment 
of  the  Union,  is  lised  and  unchangeable  on  this  point,  and  we  grieve 
to  say  ibat  we  fear  the  neglect  of  Connecticut  has  been  a  warning 
against  following  her  ej^inple.  Shall  it  be  that  this  muni6c«iii 
bequest  of  our  fathers,  given  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  educniiun, 
ball  fail  of  its  design  through  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  their  sons ' 
oi  shall  it  serve  this  cause,  most  effeciually,  as  Connecticut  sfaail 
stand  forth  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  warn  against  the  like  use  uf 
such  funds  ?  Shall  it  be  that  the  State  which  they  designed  should  be 
the  model  State  to  the  Union,  shall  serve  only  as  an  example  lo  admon- 
ish its  sister  Slates,  rather  than  as  one  to  excite  and  inspire  them  ?  Ate 
we  not  bound  as  trustees  of  this  fund,  to  secure  the  most  compleit^ 
fulfillment  of  their  designs,  and,  as  experience  and  a  change  of  eii- 
cuinstances  call  for  new  safeguards,  lo  provide  tbcse  safeguards! 
May  not  the  people  make  the  raising  of  a  spccilicd  sum  0[i  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Slate,  a  condition  against  the  improvident  waste  of  this 
bounty  1 

The  argument  on  this  subject  is  very  simple,  and  as  it  would  seem, 
■very  convincing.  In  order  to  improve  onr  Common  Schools,  more 
nioney  must  be  provided.  If  it  is  raised,  as  it  now  is  by  a  tax  u|wii 
tboso  who  use  the  schools,  then  the  schools  are  nu  longer  cuninioii 
schools,  bul  for  a  part  of  the  year,  ihey  must  be  select  schools.  The 
one' must  embarrass  the  other.  Those  who  will  have  better  scbiwls 
will  leave  the  public  schools  altogether.     Those  who  depend  on  the 
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commoo  adliools,  ca&Dot  or  will  not  elevate  tbem.  Bvl  iotroduce  m 
property  tai,  and  you  make  the  schools  the  property  and  the  pride  of 
'.he  whole  people.  You  make  it  for  the  inteiest  of  the  rich  to  UM 
(he  Qwaey  which  they  now  exjtend  for  the  eupport  of  higher  estab- 
lisbmenta  to  raise  and  improve  the  public  schools.  Thus  the  bles- 
sings of  [his  expendiiure  will  be  diffused.  Ita  light  and  warmth  will 
not  be  like  that  of  the  6re  which  cheers  one  apartment  only,  but  like 
the  heat  of  the  blessed  sun,  which  gives  no  loss  to  the  rich,  for  what 
il  gives  to  the  poor.  To  conaect  the  raising  of  a  small  sum  p«r 
Kholar,  as  a  condition  .of  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  State,  is  the 
■iinplesl  and  surest  way  of  elevating  the  schools  of  the  whole  Stai«, 
together  and  alike. 

These  are  the  principles  which  most  be  received  in  Connecticut, 
and  believed  by  its  citizens  generally,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
improvemetA  in  its  comnran  schools.  '  It  might  be  shown,  that  some 
of  the  moit  important  of  them,  were  suggested  by  cilizeos  of  Connec- 
licut,  long  before  the  present  movement  for  Cummoii  Schools  com- 
menced in  the  other  States.  They  are  of  Connecticut  origin.  Let 
tbem  be  owned  as  her  own  and  here  put  in  practice,  as  they  cui  b« 
no  where  beside. 

These  principles  may  be  propagated.  Let  the  legislature  be  tne- 
Riorialiied.  But  let  not  the  legislature  be  relied  upon  as  the  onljr 
hupe.  It  mfty  not  be  expedient  that  the  government  should  move  at. 
oiice.  It  uiay  not  be  practicable,  if  il  is  pxpedieni.  Individuals  can 
io  much  without  the  government.  A  Stale  association  can  be  formed. 
Measures  can  be  taken  to  unite  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
Stale.  Teachers'  Instilutea,  and  Normal  Schools  can  be  set  on  foot 
by  individual  and  associated  benevolecice,  as  they  have  been  in  a  por- 
liofl  of  New  Hampshire.  Such  a  movement  would  not  be  very  ex- 
peubive.  The  agencies  need  not  be  costly,  nor  the  expendiiurea 
great,  but  the  work  is  precious,  and  worth  much  cost,  if  it  were  re- 

Nor  is  the  work  discouraging.     It  is  discouraging  in  its  beginnings, 

but  rapid  in  its  adviinces.     Every  district  animated  with  a  right  spirit, 

ditfuses  light  and  wakeiks  interest  in  ten  of  its  neighborhood.     Every 

ichool-house,  well   conatrocrcd,  with  its   convenient  apartments,  its 

1  happy  scholars,  gives  an  impulse  which 

rents  are  animated  with  hope  and  desire. 

'fl  school-house  cannot  be  as  good.     Pre- 

ticisin  is  convinced,  and  punlic  spirit  ia 

B  msy  be  aroused.  There  are-  thousands 
I  are  ready  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and  to 
work.  They  are  not  rash,  unr  headlong  it 
and  stable,  but  they  are  the  more  steadfast 
d.  They  are  not  profuse  and  extravagant 
they  have  money,  and  they  are  willing  to 
De  important.  They  are  not  carried  away 
ransceudenial  moonshine— hut  they  have 
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hiwnects  to  discern  kod  hearts  to  feel,  in  mpect  to  a  concera  m 
practical  and  good  as  that  ofpublic  education.  Let  the  work  be  coni- 
menced  with  vigor  and  with  hope. 

In  cBrryiiig  ii  forward,  two  classes  of  ciiizetia  can  be  especially 
■seful.  Oq  them  rests  a  great  and  peculiar  responsibility.  We 
name  first,  the  acting  politicians  of  all  parties.  They  are  now  ud- 
Gommit^d  as  partisans  for  or  against  any  system.  They  have  an 
equal  interest  m  the  improTement  of  schools.  It  would  be  a  slander 
which  ihey  would  resent  with  indignatioo,  to  say  that  they  do  not 
feel  an  equal  xeal  for  this  most  important  inteTest,  in  which  the  proa* 
perity  and  pride  of  the  State  are  equally  concerned.  Eminent  indi- 
riduals  of  all  political  names  are  known  to  be  zealous  for  common 
school  reform.  There  are  subjects  enough  beside  this,  out  of  which 
political  capital  can  be  made.  Attempts  to  do  this  elsewhere,  hare 
been  signally  rebuked.  Let  parties  divided  by  questions  of  national 
policy,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  respect  to 
this  common  Interest,  for  which  every  man's  hearth-stone  cries  out  in 
his  ears.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  ihe  citizens  of  Gonneciicut  grind 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  children  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  of  political  contests.  Heathen  barbarism,  offered  to  "  Mo- 
kich,  horrid  king,"  its  children  in  sacrifice  by  sending  them  through 
devouring  flames  blazing  fiercely  on  either  side, 

"  TboDE^  for  ike  noise  of  drums  and  titobrels  lotid 
Their  cDildrra's  cries  luiheard,  that  pass'd  through  Hie 
To  his  grim  idol." 

Let  not  this  be  enacted  on  a  more  fearfnl  scale,  in  civilized  and 
Christian  Connecticut. 

On  Ihe  clergy  of  Connecticut  there  rests  also  a  great  ami  Bolemn 
responsibility.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to  care  for  the  unlaughi,  the 
neglected,  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  such,  the  best  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  which  we  can.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  nearest  neighbor,  a  duly  which  is  simple,  pressing,  and 
most  easily  discharged.  So  do  we  beat  aid  and  prepare  them  for  in 
duences  appropriately  sod  directly  religions.  Let  this  duty  b« 
preached,  on  the  Sabbath  and  from  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  preached 
till  it  is  believed,  and  the  hearers  show  their  faith  by  their  worka. 
We  raise  money  to  provide  schools  for  the  destitute  in  our  own  Und- 
We  raise  4  bIbo,  to  send  to  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  and  China,  thai 
schools  may  be  established,  which  may  prepare  the  youthful  mind 
for  the  influences  and  the  trnths  of  our  holy  religion.  And  yei  there 
are  towns  in  Connecticut  in  which  there  are  scores  of  children, 
which  for  want  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  that  the  pab- 
lic  schools  might  give,  are,  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
hopclpsa  Huhjectx  of  religioua  tntlh,  as  many  children  of  Ceylua  lUiil 
Burmah.  We  have  seen  children  of  this  character.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thousands  for  whom,  a  teacher  could  do  far  more  than  a 
clergj-ntan,  and  on  whom  the  church  can  act  most  directly  and  cffi- 
denily  through  the  *»M;h» 
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e  been  mule  to  excite  diatniat  of 

reli[;iou9  grounds,  and  to  arousv 
inscientious  conviciiona.     Ther* 

Ttietinga  in  Bnme  states  ot  tha 
fHlse  principles,  effona  to  propo 
nd  opeiij  may  have  been  notice)' 
m  bold  up  as  inti-religious.  Th« 
cli  chi'rch  must  have  its  separet* 
lion  thoroughly  Christian. 
D  fear  of  embarrassment  of  this 
wiib  scarcely  an  exception,  ar9 
lowing  Irulhs.  Tbey  believe  in 
words  and  life  of  Jesus.  They 
■  morality  is  best  sectired  by  reli- 
Voiie  of  them  will  object  lo  the 
1  hymns,  U>  the  inculcation  of  tfao 
ng  in  him.  In  these  points  they 
ID  to  use  in  their  public  schools. 
It  beside,  can  be  supplied  in  the 
it. 

^onneclicut.  We  have  Been  her 
in  with  its  causes  ;  the  need  of 
irt  should  be  directed,  and  the 
.  Shall  this  good  work  be  under- 
IT  _  No  state  in  the  Union  has 
m,  if  it  will,  have  schools  so 
Q  is  homogeneous,  frugal,  inlelli- 
}  been  accusioniod  lo  common 
:hoo]  system  already  established 
h  needs  improvement  only,  and 
y  of  the  past  calls  us  to  effort, 
,  let  us  alone.  The  voices  of  the 
a  tones  from  that  dim  and  distant 

command  us  not  to  be  untrue  to 
ed  for  us.  The  cries  of  the  liv- 
is  as  an  infant's  wailing,  beseech 
gleet,  and  their  future  manhood 
<r  of  the  State  and  of  the  fathers  of 
ma  of  Connecticut  who  have  gone 

with  eager  desire  to  be  able  to 

ihev  arc  forced  to  hear,  and  to 
I  the'  School  Fund,  siill  lives  to 
Those  who  were  personally  ac- 
od,  would  tell  us  that  no  care  of 

with  which  Treadwell  studied 
can  compare  with  the  daily  and 

and  Beers  secured  its  invest- 

The  question  is,   shall  Con- 

^e  have  seen  the  trim  and  noble 
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rilip,  manned  by  m  skillful  crew,  open  the  puaage  through  an  on- 
knowo  and  dangerous  strait,  and  gallantly  lead  the  way  Cor  a  limid 
■nd  creeping  fleet,  into  a  secure  and  long  desired  haven.  We  havs 
Men  her  pass  cveiy  ahoal  but  the  last,  but  just  as  she  doubles  iu 
treacherous  poinr,  she  grounds  for  an  instant,  and  the  cry  is  from  the 
fleet,  she  will  be  siranded  then  !  They  make  all  haste  to  rush  past 
her.  In  their  cry  of  exultation  they  forget  all  her  guidance  in  the 
past.  Shall  she  then  be  siranded,  who  has  guided  so  many  vesseU  lo 
BO  noble  a  port  1  Shall  her  last  service  be  to  lie  on  the  quicksands, 
a  decaying  hulk,  deserted  and  useless,  except  as  a  beacon  to  show 
the  alinal  on  which  she  struck  T  Shall  ahe  be  stranded  ?  No,  no! 
A  thousand  titnes,  No!  Let  the  cry  then  be,  Contteetievt  first  to  lead 
•4*  uray,  ami  foremost  Jorever ! 

The  principal  measures,  it  will  be  Ken,  lecomtneDded  by  the 
Essay  are : — 1.  A  thorough  examination  of  teachers  and  snper- 
vision  of  the  bcIiooIb  by  one  or  more  county  o£Bc«rs.  2.  The  boTd- 
iog  of  TeaAera'  lufetitutes  without  delay.  3,  The  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  LegiBlature,  or  by  individuals. 
4.  More  liberal  compensation  to  teachers.  5.  Gradation  of  school* 
in  cities  and  large  villages,  especially  the  establishment  of  a  Publie 
High  School,  6.  Property  taxation  for  school  purposes.  To  carry 
out  these  measures,  the  Legislature  must  be  memorialized.  A  state 
convention  of  teachers  and*friends  of  education  must  be  organized. 
InstJlutes  must  be  held  by  individual  enterprise  and  benevolence. 
The  public  press  and  lecture-room  must  be  enlblcd  ;  and,  above  all, 
a  beginning  must  be  made  somewhere  by  somebody. 
.  Mr.  Bunco,  having  put  his  band  to  the  plough,  did  not  look  back 
till  he  bod  driven  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  la 
connection  with  a  few  other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to 
realize  some  of  the  suggesUons  of  improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize 
Essay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of  Teachers  of  Hartford  County 
was  determined  on ;  and.  to  perform  the  preliminary  work  of  a  Ktate 
officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaten 
an  interest  in  the  purposed  meeting.  The  convention  was  held  in 
November,  and  two  hundred  and  Sfty-four  teachers  were  in  session 
for  one  week,  under  the  instruction  of  experienced  edncatora  and  lec- 
tures. This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  public  mind.  A  monthly 
School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  School  Manual, 
was  started,  in  Januarjf  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland, 
Winsted,  and  Meriden. 
But  the  leal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.    Aided 
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6.  Some  enoouragemeat  toworiU  proonritig  UbrarieM,  mapi,  gtobet,  mi  piUt- 
mphicat  apparaliu. 

T.  IJome  regnlslkin  or  enooDragement  in  reUlioD  (o  improved  KdiDol  ud  ont- 

8.  To  pment  a  matlipticity  of  booki — no  kIiooI  to  hsTe  but  one  Had  li 
■pelling-book  ;  one  of  geography,  oae  of  granmur,  and  two  of  ■rithinetie. 

The  "  Plan  "  was  contiDiied  to  the  next  seBsion  of  th«  General  Ab- 
sembly,  after  tbo^option  of  the  following  Resolutiong : — 

Retolved,  That  this  Legiilattire  approre,  in  the  main,  oT  the  ptan  propovJ  br 
the  Conimittee  on  BducMtoD,  Bod  believing  that  when  luUy  matuicd  and  ean>« 
out  with  a  doe  regard  alike  to  eouaomjr  and  to  the  intereMs  of  edaoaUoD,  it  oiU 
prove  highly  adtanlageooi  to  (he  itat^. 

Retalotd,  That  two  tbouaDd  copie*  of  the  pits  be  pcinled  and  circtilaled,  to- 
gether with  the  lawt  conceraing  commoD  achooK 

GovernoT  Biuell  in  bis  Annual  Uessage  in  1847,  commends  the 
subject  of  education  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  follows : — 

In  a  governinent  resting  on  the  virtue  and  intelligenue  of  ila  eitiieiH,  wbim 
worth  and  talcati  arc  eure  to  be  dalf  appreoiatvd,  and  where  the  avennea  lo  die- 
tinctioD  are  open  to  all  alike ;  iho  csu»  of  ednoation  ahoold  ever  be  regarded  ai 
an  object  of  paramount  importance.  It  ia,  and  ever  baa  been  *o  regarded  by  the 
people  of  this  state.  And  early,  in  the  very  Infancy  of  our  eiiatonee  si  a  bUile, 
were  luid,  deep  and  broad,  those  fouDdalions  of  morality,  inteltigenae,  and  reli- 
gion, upon  whieh  has  been  reared  llie  Blmotnre  of  our  prosperity.  And  aJlhough 
there  are  many  thinga  in  which  we  may  not  compare  favorobly  with  many  of  our 
nster  ststes,  yet  there  nre  others  in  n-hii^h  wo  may  indulge  an  hoaeit  stale  pride; 
in  the  structures  which  have  been  reared  and  the  provision  which  has  been  made 
for  the  eomfort  and  relief  and  iintrocliim  of  thoae  unfortanate  classes  of  our  fel- 
low-men, to  which  I  have  just  alluded  ;  in  onr  Ri'ligiuua  Institutions,  our  Semiu- 
•riea  of  Learning,  and  our  ConimoD  Schoola ;  in  oor  School  Fund,  that  proud 
monnment  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  havu  gone  before  us,  now 
disbursing  through  the  state,  annually,  the  som  of  S135,000,  and  spreading  lbs 
light  of  intelligence  over  thousands  of  youthful  minda. 

1  need  not  say  that  we  shall  be  wanting  in  duty  to  onrsclves,  wanting  in  onr 
duties  to  the  slate  and  its  highest  interests,  if  we  neglrel  to  guard  and  proleot  and 
'cherish  these  favored  institulioaa  ;  or  if  we  are  -eittier  oold  <a  indiSereot  to  the 
early  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  the  state,  and  upon  wboai 
are  soon  to  devolve  its  government  nnd  its  destinies. 

Your  attt^ntjon  will  bo  particuhirly  called  to  the  Seho<d  Fnnd,  and  its  inSeenee 
upon  the  cause  of  educatiou.  You  will  inquire  whether  it  has  accomplished  iV 
which  it  ought  to  have  accomplishsd  ;  whether  it  baa  elevated  the  standard  of  in- 
atruotion  in  our  common  achoots  as  it  ahonld  have  been  elevated  ;  whether  it  his 
.  made  these  aohools  what  they  ought  to  have  been  msde ;  and  whether  that  raper- 
vision  has  been  eieroiscd  over  them  which  should  have  been  exercised.  If  these 
inquiries  shontd  lead  yon  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  defects  in  the  prtsoil 
system,  whieh  require  to  be  remedied,  you  will,  doubtless,  apply  the  remedy. 

In  onr  sister  Slalcs  of  New  York  and  Maaaaohnselto,  Normal  Schools,  « 
Seminaries  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers,  have  been  established,  sad 
it  is  believed,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.     I  fear  wearefar  behind  theseslita. 

the  cause  of  education  in  our  common  schools.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  pn»- 
perity  of  these  schools  is  identified  with  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  slits,  I 
ahail.  most  cordially,  cooperate  in  any  measares  calculated  to  advance  their 
IntereBls. 

Mr.  Beers,  in  his  "Second  Annual  Report  of  tke  SKperirttt»dt*t 
<^  Commcm  Schools,  for  I84T,"  a  document  of  110  pages,  appended 
the  views  of  the  School  Visitore  from  300  school  sodeties,  on  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  schools,  and  on  tbe  plan  of  the  Joint  Standing  Cen- 
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aotion  of  the  Legiakture  of  1846,  for  their  improve- 
ise  views  and  plan,  the  Superiotetident  submits  the  fol- 
5  other)  remarks : — 


dU,  respecUng  Iho  wide-spread  apaUi;  of  the  publio  geDeraUy,  M 
the  Bcboola;  the  dLlapidslud  and  uubeallby  oooditiou  or  mUT 
lie  irrt^alar  and  uoa-allendiince  uf  cliildrcii  at  >cbuol ;  the  muUi- 
jlt>;  the  want  of  w«ll-traiDMl  li'arhfn  and  of  parental  inlereit 
I  mMe  by  men  prnotivaJI}  and  otHioiany  connected  will]  the  Khoob, 
sitora  and  eiaiiiintjii,  ukhI  uf  Ihem  as  Bobulan,  and  man;  of 
I  in  foraitr  jfati.  The  uuneurrent  tntimuny  uf  ao  many  wil- 
ly conipi;tent,  rrum  every  aectiou  of  the  lUU^,  and  from  lowni 
Tarieiy  of  diatr'at  is  lu  aiiti  and  pupulalion,  with  tbe  fnlleat  per- 
of  the  facta,  and  without  the  pwihility  uf  any  cuncenrd  plan  or 
JT4  to  mialeadj  aa  to  (he  eiialtruee  of  oertain  defecia  in  the  prac- 
our  fobool  lyalem — ahuuid  arreat  the  allentioD  of  tbe  Legialo- 
aome  wetl-canaidered  and  efficient  remediea. 


na,  for  giving  inoreaaed  efficiency  to  onr  ayalem  of 
hsTe  been  at  diffcn-nt  limee  urged  npon  tbe  allrnlioD  of  the 
y ;  bat  none  baa  been  more  eonaidtmk'ly  brought  forward  tban 
'  the  JwDl  Standing  Committee  of  £ducBtion  at  the  Isal  aeaaioii. 
hat  "  PJan  "  were  drawn  up  after  comparing  tbe  viewa  of  achool 
rent  aectiona  of  tbe  state,  aantaiDud  in  the  last  anniial  report 
lent.  The  plan  wai  approved  in  the  main  by  a  concurrent  vote 
id  Honae  of  Rrpreaentativea,  and  continued  to  tbe  next  a^aion, 
riaioD  tor  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  in  connection 
noeming  comniOD  tcboola.  Tbe  plan  (hua  originated,  approved, 
,  haa  receired  ths  ipecial  attention  of  (he  school  viaiton,  whoau 
■ral  fralnrca  are  herewith  appended, 

ea  of  Ibe  proposed  plan  mnlemplalee  a  "  Board  of  Education," 
[rOieTDor,  Lieut.  Guiemor,  Superintend unl  of  Common  Scboola, 
wraona,  one  of  whom  to  go  out  eaob  year.  To  this  board  it  ia 
e  general  auperrlaiun  of  the  common  achools  ii  to  be  committed, 
ng  any  opinion  aa  to  tbe  proper  oonstitntion  or  powers  ol  thii 
inlendent  ii  oanTinced  that  some  additional  provnion  should  b« 
ig  and  dbweminating  information  as  to  the  JcUul  condition  of  the 
to  year,  and  for  maturing  well- cunddered  pbins  of  improvement, 
w  the  only  state  in  New  England  where  the  oommOD  achool  ays- 
id  haa  been  moat  foateied,  in  which  there  ia  no  separate  depiirt- 
t  apart  for  these  purpoeM. 

feature  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  con lemptatea  the  abandon' 
i(  (cAool  (Dciafy  organitalion,  and  giving  Iht  Mvppmt  and 
tcSaaU  fo  tht  Idubi,  wbcre  it  mainly  rested  previous  to  1795. 
eccleiiaslical  soetetica  having  territorial  limits,  somctimei  co- 
limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently 
-lions  o(  a  town,  and  sometimes  patta  uT  tno  or  mure  town« 
(,  had  its  origin  probably  in  Ihu  uonvenienue  nf  the  people, 

by  some,  jurtly  because  the  supervision  of  the  schools  was     ' 

o  the  parochial  duties  of  the  resident  clergy.     The  more  com- 

if  ichiKil  districts,  by  wl<ch  the  legal  votcre  of  a  dialriot  hare 

jre  management  of  the  school,  ia  claimed  to  do  away  with  the 

societies,  and  that  the  only  duty  appertaining  to  schujl  socie- 

-a  to  the  appdntment  c^  achool  visitoiB,  conslata  In  taking 

TDunda,  the  connection  between  which   and  oar  oommon 

very  obviona.     It  ia  nlao  claimed  that,  by  duing  away  with 

it  for  the  management  of  local  fanda,)  a  large  nutmbcr  of 

Mued  with,  and  the  duties  of  eiamioiDg  leachera.  Tinting 
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•obooli,  uiA  reoommeiidiDg  booki,  could  ba  perii>rA«d-  bj>  i  ntuUcr  o 
having  juriadiotion  over  ■  ^r^r  nambcr  of  wbouli.  It  is  bIbo  thought,  by  acaat, 
that  the  pfopoaud  rentoralion  of  llio  old  (own  organlmtion  of  Connecticut,  ■□<!  erf 
New  Englaod  gi^nerally,  will  break  up  Ifant  ipUliy  which  noitr  hangs  onr  tbs 
pnblic,  Bud  whiL-h  it  Is  oialined  hu  grown  up  In  part  from  the  ■epBTBlion  of  the 
•qbool  interest  from  the  other  great  lnter«atB  of  the  comniunlty.  There  i*  no 
omctallDg  Ibe  tact,  that  lu  too  many  ichool  societies  the  annual  nteeting,  (whirb 
■•the  otily  meeting  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,}  Is  never  attended  by  mors 
tium  half  a  doieU  members. 

3.  The  cuTumlttce  recommend  that  some  encouragement  be  giren  to  a  Periodi- 
eal  detmltd  to  the  cnuK  of  tducation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  paper  nf 
Alls  kind,  jndioionsly  conducted  sod  sent  to  the  officers  of  each  school  dlelricl 
and  sDOlely,  would  be  of  great  scrvicu  to  this  department,  and  to  the  unifonn  sod 
efficient  adininistration  of  the  school  law.  Thningh  ihia  channel  all  circalara 
ealling  for  information,  all  opiaiona  respetitlng  (he  cooatructioti  of  any  part  of  the 
law,  all  dbcinoui  inlolilng  a  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  anoual  reports 
of  Ibis  departmenl,  could  be  pnbtlshcd  at  a  lea*  eipensc  than  is  now  neoenariij 
incurred.  Bnt,  Independent  oT  the  convenience  and  eoonomy  oT  this  arrange- 
ment, the  diwcminBtlon  of  usefbl  information  on  the  construction  of  school-houses, 
on  methods  of  alassifiaation,  instruction,  and  discipline,  on  the  beat  way  of  enlist- 
ing the  ooiiperation  of  parents,  on  the  progress  of  education  in  difierent  disirlcB 
and  luwDi  in  ihia  alate,  aa  well  as  in  other  italoa  and  countries,  would  be  of  Inoil- 
oulable  •ercioe  tu  cummiltccs,  teachers,  and  the  community  genervlly, 

4.  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  by  the  Committee  la  (he 
estsbliahment  of  a  Namal  School,  «r  Seminary  /or  the  inHTUilion  of  intckrf; 
or  the  training  of  the  young  men  Bud  young  women  of  the  state,  who  hs'ff  the 
requiaitu  qualiHoatiuna  of  talent,  lact,  and  ebaracter._to  a  practiual  kncwled^e  fi 
the  best  methods  of  school  InBtructiun  nnd  guvcrnment.  This  snbject  has  ion; 
been  before  the  people  of  this  state.  The  lirat  distinct  prcsentabou  or  its  clainu, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallandet,  of  llarl- 
ford,  in  a  aeries  of  arttolea  in  tlia  "Conneclicul  ObtrrVtr,"  commenced  In  Janu- 
ary, 1U35,  and  afterward*  published  In  a  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  been  re' 
published,  entire,  or  Id  copious  eitracls,  in  most  of  the  educational  periodlcils  of 
the  country,  and  ba*  undoubtedly  aided  Id  preparing  the  public  mind  fbr  the  le- 
tiou  which  ha*  already  followed  in  several  slatts,  and  vhlcb  is  likely  ta  take  plKt 
still  more  generally.  From  the  oommnnioaliona  reorived  from  arhnol  vlaitore  on 
this  point,  bolb  for  this  and  the  last  year,  it  wit)  he  seen  that  the  friends  of  uhnul 
improrement,  from  every  aection  of  the  state,  are  calling  fiir  some  legislative  ac' 
lion  on  the  aubject. 

Surely  Cuuneotiout,  which  was  the  Rrat  serioasly  to  agitntc  the  gubjeet,  ou£lii 
not  In  be  the  last  to  avail  heraolf  of  the  wise  snggeelims  of  her  own  ciliieus,  sail 
the  experience  of  two  such  states  as  New  York  and  Massachnaetta,  If  ihe  L-'gi'- 
lature  would  pledge  the  means  to  instain  the  annod  expense  of  one  such  schi>ol, 
on  an  economical  eonle,  (or  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  institntioD  a  thirlrinl, 
it  u  believed  that  there  are  towna  in  which  it  should  be  located,  or  individiuls, 
ready  to  prorlde  the  necessary  buildings,  funilure  and  apparatus. 

5.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  "  loroe  encouragement  should  be  fiven 
to  Teachen'  ItutitaU*  or  Cantwnlions."  Wo  are  not  without  eipcrienee  uf  the 
beneliu  of  Iheao  gatherings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improveinent  The  firal  *>■ 
aemblage  of  the  kind,  for  any  thing  like  a  aysleniatjc  courae  i^  review  and  ia- 
Btruclioo  in  the  alndics  punued  in  common  schools,  waa  held  in  Uartlbrd,  in  1839 ; 
and  noe  of  the  largest  and  most  spirited  conventions  which  hris  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Superintendent  was  that  which  met  in  the  same  city  last  fall.  The 
oonvealion*  which  hare  been  held  in  LItcbHeld,  Wiosted,  and  Tolland  daHng  lh» 
past  year,  were  puinerciusly  alhnded  and  oallcd  forth  the  nicM  enthueinrtio  ipirit 

6.  The  Committee  recommend  that  "some  encouragement  be  given  l^the 
stale  towards  procaring  librariet.  maps,  gtobit  and  pkilotopkiral  apparatat  fcr 
our  sohoob."  There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  our  school*  and  the  community  woold 
be  benefited  by  an  expenditure  which  ahiiuld  bring  libraries  of  good  booka  Kithla 
reach  of  the  old  and  the  young  uf  every  diatriot ;  and  that  teachers  could  Usoh 
tooru  thoroughly,  it  they  were  furniahed  with  the  meaos  uf  illnatrnting  to  the  eyi. 
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KtDTiu  were  more  ravonble  thao  for  nine  other  of  the  proposed  n 
From  tbeao  rppliea  your  Pummillee  have  bi-en  led  Ki  suppoai:,  that  the  time  hM 
oome  for  the  aUle  to  do  ■omolhiDg  fur  the  «tablishmt;ii(  of  Bucb  Kmlaanes. 
They  do  not  believe  that  any  inch  outlay  unn  be  miule  u  Ihey  Iriut  the  people 
will  by  and  by  call  for.  and  they  beliere  that  the  same  cautluiu  cuune  ehoald  Bill 
be  followed.  It  la  better  even  that  (he  people  should  fl:e1  that  thi*  General  A>- 
aerably  ha*  done  too  little,  than  that  any  eonuderable  part  of  them  aboold  think 
v/c  huve  done  too  much. 

The  relief  from  the  former  i>  olwsya  al  hand,  while  any  mewnre  which  Bhnnld 
agHin  Bvi-ukea  the  ecoDomleal  prejudices  of  our  people,  woald  throw  the  whale 
matter  baok  for  yeara.  BelwecQ  IhL'ae  two  eitreniee,  with  the  Dceeteity  of  pre- 
sent uctioo  on  (he  one  aide,  and  of  great  caution  on  tbeother,  they  have  endeaTored 
to  puraue  the  course  dictated  by  auund  policy  ;  a  ooune  whleh  gives  immediaiely, 
befiire  thu  oommeDcement  of  the  Ul  schools,  all  the  bvnefild  of  oormal  Instruc- 
tion to  the  entire  body  of  Dominon  soh^  tencbera,  at  a  far  leas  expense  than 
would  be  required  by  the  perinanenl  eatiibLshmfnt  of  fiied  sclioola  fiir  tcachera. 
Ill  connection  wilh  this  temporary  plan,  your  Committee  rpcommend  meainres  to 
be  taken  for  the  cstabliahing  of  normal  schools  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  recommendalioDs  of  the  Conimitl«e  were  approved  by  the 

Legislature  in  the  following  form : — 

Rttoicid,  Thai  the  Saperintcndent  of  Common  Schoob  be,  and  hereby  »,  di- 
rected to  employ  four  or  nuiie  luiliiblu  pemoos  lu  hold,  at  two  or  more  oni'en- 
ient  places  in  each  county,  betwevn  the  15ih  day  of  September  and  the  3I>>  dajr 
uf  Oelober,  184T,  two  or  more  achiiola  of  tewhirrs,  for  thu  purpose  of  ioslnicliiia 
in  the  beat  modes  of  goveruing  and  leacbing  oar  common  schools  ;  and  that  the 
eompensation  of  the  persons  to  employed  shall  not  exceed  three  dollan  per  day, 
in  full  for  serrice*  and  expenses,  (or  the  time  occupied  Id  leaching  and  Iraieling 
to  Jtud  from  the  aeverai  places  where  the  schools  may  be  held,  which  compi-nA- 
!loD  shall  bv  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  alute ;  and  (he  acoonnt  of  aai 
teachers  for  a^.Tvices  ehull  be  tajied  and  audit>.'d  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schoota,  and  presented  to  (he  Controller,  who  ahall  draw  an  order  Ibr  the 

Rtnleed,  That  a  Coiumiltea  of  one  from  a  county  be  appointed  by  hit  Eicel- 
lency  the  Uorernor  to  make  due  eiamiuatiun,  and  report  (o  the  next  L^^islalore 
n  dt-'finltc  plan  for  the  Biin>ort,  location,  and  iuternal  arrangement  of  one  or  more 
■chnols  for  teachers,  provided,  (he  expenses  ahall  not  eiocd  the  lurD  i^  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Retoltitd,  That  those,  and  those  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  instmotlon  in  aiid 
schools  for  teachers,  who  shall  declare  their  inteotioD  (o  teach  in  aome  puUe 
•cbool  of  (bo  atate  the  ensuing  year. 

Governor  BiBsell  in  1848,  again  refers  to  the  subject  ia  his  Anniul 
Message : — 

At  tbe  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed  empower- 
ing (lie  Biccutive  tu  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  to  make  doe 
examinalion,  and  to  report  (o  thla  Legislature  a'  definite  plan  for  the  support,  loca- 
tion, and  internal  arraugement  of  one  or  mora  Normal  Schools,  for  the  tniding 
and  instruction  of  teachers.  A  oommiKee  was  appointed  in  conformity  to  lbs 
resulutJon,  and   the   result  of  their  inVestigatioiu  will   be   submitted  to  ymr 

Under  the  same  reaolutioa  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  wos  dire»- 
led  to  employ  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold,  at  convenient  placei  in  each 
oounty,  two  or  more  so  ools  of  teachen,  for  the  purpose  of  instructioo  in  the  b<rt 
modes  of  teaahing  and  governing  our  oommon  schools. 

In  pnrsDance  of  the  ri'solution,  these  conventions  or  schools  have  been  hetil  in 
all  the  connlies  of  the  stale ;  and  I  am  happy  In  being  able  to  inbrm  yoa  thai 
they  have  been  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results;  such  a*  to  raiss  welt- 
grounded  expectations  of  valnable  and  lasting  iniproTemenl  in  the  system  of  oxi- 
mon  school  education. 

The  report  of  the  SapurintendeDt  will  be  laid  befbrg  you,  Eroin  which  it  nil 
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appear  that  more  than  one  thoiuand  four  hundred  persons  attended  these  con- 
▼entioDs ;  most  of  whom  have  since  been  engaged  as  teacliers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state.  I  concur  with  him,  in  urging  tho  claims  of  these  institutiona 
OQ  the  continued  support  and  patronage  of  the 'Legislature.  I  also  entirely  concur 
in  the  snggeaUons  he  has  made,  in  reference  to  our  common  schools. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  whether  this  subject  is  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  legisla- 
tors or  as  patriots,  it  is  one  every  way  worthy  of  your  highest  attention.  The 
cause  of  popular  eaucation  ia  indeed  fundamental  to  every  interest  of  the  country ; 
aad  tlie  sentiment  that,  *^  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  ia  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,'' 
is  now  no  less  true  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

This  cause  early  commended  itself  to  the  fathers  of  New  Ekigland,  and  was  by 
them  deeply  cherished.  They  introduced  tlie  system  of  free  schools,  and 
"^opened  the  fountains  of  knowledge  to  all.''  And  in  every  village,  and  every 
hamlet,  the  school-house  was  erected  simultaneously  with  the  dwelling  and  the 
house  of  worship.  Tlie  benefits  of  this  system  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  the 
evidences  of  its  wisdom  are  every  where  around  us.  They  aro  to  be  found  in  the 
general  intelligence,  and  correct  moral  principles  of  our  population.  In  a  cheer- 
fol  obedience  to  the  laws  j  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  almost  brought 
together  the  extremities  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  which  transmits  intelligence 
with  the  speed  of  light.  And  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Union,  where  tho  sons 
of  New  England  have  6zed  their  abode,  where  they  have  not  carried  along  with 
them,  and  impressed  upon  society  the  influence  of  these  early  institutions. 

It  is  for  OS  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  sustained  and  improved,  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  original  creation.  It  is  a  solemn  trust  com- 
mitted to  our  care :  and  its  obligations  can  in  no  way  be  discharged,  but  by  elc- 
rating  the  standard  of  popular  education,  and  giving  character  and  efficiency  to 
our  common  schools.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  7  Representing,  as  we 
do,  an  enlightened  constituency,  capable  of  appreciating  tho  importance  of  the 
mearare  •,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fund  annually  disbursing  over  the  state  more 
than  $125,000  for  the  purposes  of  popular  education,  will  it  not  bo  reproachful  to 
08,  if  our  primary  schools,  the  only  sources  of  instruction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  shall  be  suffered  to  languish  and  decline,  or  even  to  remain  stationary  7 
Other  things  may  be  neglected,  and  the  mischiefs  of  such  neglect  be  only  slight 
and  temporary,  or  they  may  be  speedily  repoired.  Such  is  not  the  case  here. 
The  consequences  of  neglect  are  deep  and  abidmg,  and  extend  their  unhappy  in- 
fluence to  succeeding  generations.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  education  luny  not 
be  acquired  in  our  common  schools  which  shall  qualify  a  young  man  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  walks  of  life,  and  to  discharge  its  appropriate  duties,  whether  profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  with  reputation  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  community. 

I  submit  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  will  most  cheerfully  cooperate  with  you  in  any  measures  prorao 
tive  of  the  object  in  view,  which  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  deem  expedient. 

The  *'  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  for  May  Seeeion,  1848,  in  additiou  to  the  suggestion  of  that 
officer,  contains  Reports  of  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Teachers'  Conventions,  and  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Acting 
School  Visitors  on  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  classified 
under  the  following  heads;  1.  General  condition  of  the  Comn^on 
Schools.  2.  School-houses.  3.  Attendance.  4.'  Society  of  Com- 
mon School.  6.  Books.  6.  Teachers.  Y.  Apathy,  or  Parental  and 
Public  Neglect.  The  whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  153  pages.  The 
followiDg  extracts  embrace  the  principal  viewR  and  suggestions  of  the 
Superintendent 

tbacbbm'  coNvuiTioiia  om  imrrroTBi. 

TiNBe  Conventions  or  Schools  for  Teachen  constitute  the  moat  important  eyents 
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hi  the  hlitory  of  oar  oommon  acbiwli  for  the  lul  Ud  jresra.    Mora  dun  thrae- 

fbnrtha  of  all  Ihi;  penoDS  employed  to  tosch  the  pablia  Mboole  last  wloler,  H  a 
nippoaed,  were  laeemblrd  together  fbr  tarn  or  6ve  daya, — daring  which  time  in- 
■tmction  waigir«ii  by  akilirnl  and  eiperieooed  teachen  in  the  thMryand  praoSee 
or  srhuol-kerping,  and  the  moat  approved  methods  of  (eaehing  in  the  rarioo* 
bmnehes  uinaliy  pursued  in  district  gahooli.  The  regulnr  eieruises  during  Ibe 
day  were  interspersed  with  discussioiia,  in  whioh  the  memben  of  the  ConvenliaD 
took  part ;  and  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  leclnrea  and  diseosHiiDS  apon  sob- 
jeetB  connected  with  scboola  and  education — In  whioh  parents  and  others  were 
deeply  interosled,  and  in  whioh  promlDcnt  oiliuDS  took  part.  The  good  aeconi- 
plisjied  thus  incidentally  in  the  several  places  where  the  CuDTcntionB  were  held, 
by  awakening  parental  and  public  inlenul,  and  dissem  I  Dating  soond  *iews  on  im- 
portaal  topies  of  anhool  goiemnient  and  instruction,  and  on  the  dotiea  if  parent* 
to  leacheta  and  to  the  schools  where  (heir  children  attend,  was  worth  all  thai  Iha 
coDvenlions  ouM  the  state.  But  the  direct  and  anticipated  reoalta  of  the  conren- 
tiont, — the  bringing  leachera  Aom  different  towns  in  the  same  ooanly  into  an  ■■>■ 
quainlnnoc  with  each  other,  and  U>  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  eipericDCC  and 
methodB,^Ihe  prescnlatjon  sud  eiemplititiBtion  by  experienced  and  suoceisfid 
teachers  of  [he  means  and  melhoda  by  which  they  ha<e  attained  socoess, — iba 
breaking  up  in  the  minds  of  young  and  inexperimiced  teachers  oTradiually  wroog 
notions  before  they  had  beeo  carried  oat  into  eilenaive  practice,  and  thna  distorted 
and  dwarfed  Ihe  mind  of  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  the  state, — the  imprilse  and 
spirit  of  self  and  professional  improveineut,  the  desire  to  read,  CDHTerae,  and  ob- 
serve on  the  sobjeot  of  school  education  and  leaching,  and  to  elcTale  this  profcs- 
Hon  to  whioh  they  belong, — these  resalls,  which  were  predicted,  hare  bees 
realized  as  fully  as  the  best  friends  of  the  measure  promised. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  aacocss  of  theae  iDslitales  or  tempcnirj  Schools 
for  Teachers,  in  this  and  other  slates,  the  Saperintcndent  wunld  reapecU^lly  orgs 
opoD  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  proilsion  for  their  continued  ropport 
and  systematic  management.  He  is  snlislied  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  much 
be  done  fur  the  immediate  imprarement  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  a  mannei 
BO  aeceplable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  useful,  ultimately,  may  be  the 
engr^ing  of  a  regolarly  constituted  Normal  School  upon  our  schuol  system,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  nndersignrd,  the  holding  of  theac  Institutes  in  the  seven] 
ooonties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  In  iTitTi-rent  towos,  until  evety  town  shall 
thna  have  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education  ineetin([a,  will  accompli^  a 
much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 


The  Superintendent  reapeetfully  commends  to  the  conrideration  of  the  Legida- 
lure  the  importance  of  pruvidlnf;  for  the  disaefni nation,  among  aobool  offioers  and 
diatrlcts,  of  a  document  aclling  forth  the  evils  of  achool-honsca  as  thej  a 


There  is  *  Urge  waste  of  pohUo  money,  and  a  still  larger  waala  of  scbMl 
privileges  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  odd -attendance  at  school,  <^  nuny 
children  of  a  proper  school  age,  and  of  thaiiTegutar  attendance  of  many  papah 
who  are  regietcred  lU  belonging  lo  the  public  achools. 

The  opinion  ia  now  very  general  with  ofiicera  inlnsted  with  the  administratiMl 
of  the  school  system  rf  other  states,  that  the  apportionment  of  scboul  money 
among  the  several  districts  should  be  based  on  the  actual  attendance  at  scbool  Of 
children  belonging  to  the  district,  for  a  certain  number  of  mmlha  in  the  year. 
This  rule  would,  undoubtedly,  call  the  attention  of  parents  and  distiicU  to  tba 
pecimiar;  Icaa  they  would  sustain  from  the  irr^ular  attendance  of  Uiwr  clUldni- 
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of  parental  indiHiri'iioe  and  neglect,  llial  the  parcnla  and  gnardiam  of  i&ildren 

in  Connecticut  care  \fga  fbr  school!  and  the  »uitub[e  cdncat'ion  of  childreo  tban  in 
fiffniet  ;ean,  or  in  other  ualea;  bnt  aimply  from  ■  Tsriet;  of  caiun  ihey  aeem  to 
have  nM  the  imprcaxioD,  thula  acliool  ayatem  placed  on  the  Sutote  Book,  a 
Schiwi  Fund  eslaiilisheil,  and  school  uffiot m  HQuuail)'  appoinled  to  adminiater  IIh 
one  and  eipend  the  othrr,  will  make  pond  boIiooIs  and  uduoate  Ihejr  children.  A 
more  fatal  mistake  can  not  bn  made.  Ths  education  of  children  ia  the  fini  dal¥ 
of  pjrents,  and  no  syelem,  however  K-isely  organized  or  thoroughly  adniiDb1cn.-d, 
no  school  fumi,  however  larjiu  or  eoononiically  eipended,  can  supply  the  place  </ 
parental  inlenat  and  rympalhy.  Pareiita  mnat  look  after  the  ayetem,  the  fund*, 
the  ofGccri,  the  lc»oliers,  and  ihc  chiMren.  They  must  visit  the  schooli,  and  Id 
their  inlereat  in  the  children  and  the  teuchers  bo  manifcMed  in  the  acliool  meel- 
tng.  the  schonl-room,  and  at  Iheir  own  table  iind  hre-udea.  Until  thb  ia  done  se 
shall  nercr  sec  the  ehildri'n  of  the  stale  properly  educated,  and  ibe  school  ^ratem 
properly  adminialervd. 

hoa  convinced  the  undersigned  that  the  dotiea 
in  ihe  stale,  in  the  itnpotlsnce  and  amoant  of 
labor  devolved  upon  it — can  not  hi^  aatisfactorily  perrormcd  by  an  officer  nho  ia 
cban.'ed  with  the  business  of  the  School  Fund.  The  regular  duties  of  the  Com- 
mi»,<iner  uf  the  Fund,  if  properly  performed,  wdl  iiccapy  Ihe  wbide  time  of  Ihe 

port  without  exprL-Esing  his  cari'fully  formed  opinion,  that  the  'lh.-Bt  inti-rest  of  lbs 
comniiMi  aohoola  of  the  atnle  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  appnintmeni  of  a 
anilRlik'  person  In  the  office  of  Superintendent,  who  shall  devote  more  time  to  ita 
duties;  or  by  the  tmnsfer  of  these  duties  lo  tome  other  department  oroflkcrof 
the  government. 

The  Cotnmillee  appointed  in  accordftoce  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  1 847,  reported  a  plan  for  tlie  support,  location,  an  J  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  a  Normal  School,  which  was  embodied  in  a 
bill  by  the  Joint  Standing  Commillee  on  Education,  that  passed  the 
Houae  of  RepreacDtalives  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  Tost  in  the 
■Setiiiie  l>y  ono  vote.  The  Committee,  in  their  report,  remark ;  "Thai, 
in  the  course  of  their  examination,  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  btiiJ 
previously  entertained,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools,  and 
the  expediency  of  establishing  them,  these  doubis  have  been  entirely 
removed ;  such  Kihools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtftil 
experiment"  . 

The  actjoa  of  the  Legislature  was  confined  to  authorinng  the 
Stipe rint^Ddent  to  employ,  annually,  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least 
two  conventions  or  iustjtutes  in  each  county,  and  to  procure  and 
transmit  to  the  clerk  of  ench  society  a  publication  on  school 
nrehi  lecture. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  tiie  establishment  of 
Prof.ssorship*  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  by  a  memorial  of  ^^ 
rresident  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  The  Committee  od  Educa- 
tion reported  favorably  on  the  subject ;  but  the  resolution  w«  i""^ 
finitely  postponed  by  a  vote,  by  yeas  and  nays,  of  165  to  30. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  nDf»™'»W* 
to  the  immediate  action  of  tJie  Legislature  in  the  estabhshn^ot  ^  ' 
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Ijegi«btaie  ud  tlie  people,  the  raaulu  of  his  eiperieiwe,  obMrTKtJvi,  and  idee- 
tioa,  aa  to  the  oonditLan  ol  the  soboolB,  and  beet  plani  far  (heir  unproicmeDt. 

S.  One  Normal  Sohoot,  or  Teaohen'  Seminary,  organiied  and  coDdnaUd  io  r«- 
ference  to  the  peanJiar  oircunutaiKKB  dT  due  own  aUla,  in  OOBmcliea. ailh  the 
temporary  Mhooli  for  leacherB,  which  are  already  provided  for,  oan  be  nub- 
liihal.  Tbii  viU  iDtroda«e  an  eli-nieDt  of  progrtsa  into  erery  dialriot,  in  nhicb 
the  leaahera  who  may  eojoy  tlie  adTiiDlagi.«  of  Ihii  apeoia]  trainiDg  for  ibeir 
duties,  may  be  employed,  and  thua  addreaa  to  the  people  the  beat  of  all  argnoicnli 
in  bvor  of  achool  impnnemeDt.  In  plaoe  ol  aoy  new  argnmeot  in  CiTai  o(  ihii 
meaaure,  liia  Si>p«rilit«ndeBt.  vill  oooteBt  himtelf  by  refarruig  to  the  maaBer  ia 
which  it  haa  been  nrged,  Trom  tima  to  time,  upon  the  atteutioa  of  the  people  and 
Legidature  of  thia  Ual«. 

After  quoting  from  various  official  aod  legislative  reports  and  re- 
oommendatioiiB,  the  Superint«D(leiit  remarks :— ^ 

Such  ia  a  brief  hiHory  of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  apecial  training  of  leaohcn 
'fur  their  work  haa  beeD  brongbt  before  tba  Lt^alalore  aad  the  people  of  tbe 
atate.  To  thia  it  may  be  added,  that  many  eaaaya  on  (he  sabject  have  been  pob- 
habed  in  the  pobiia  printa  and  in  pamphlet  form,  and  that,  in  the  oonrae  of  tbe  Ia4 
aiz  yeara,  it  haa  been  dialinotly  preaenled  in  the  written  reporta  of  the  school 
viailora  of  more  than  half  of  the  scIiikiI  aooietieB  of  tbu  atate.  It  woold  be  au  ia- 
anlt  to  the  commoo  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  atal«,  to  au^^nae  (iiat  ibe 
anbjeot  waa  not  underalood.  And.  aa  no  oonaiderable  oppoaitioD  haa  been  mini- 
teated,  it  may  Eiirly  be  preaomed  that  they  are  prepared  for  aorae  aoiitHi  on  tbe 
anljact. 

The  recommesdadona  of  the  Superintendent  were  favorably  aded 
on  by  the  Legislature,  bj  appropriating  the  sum  of  ten  tbousaod  dol- 
lars, paid  by  tbe  State  Bank  of  Ilartford,  and  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, paid  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective 
charters,  for  the  support  of  "one  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the 
Trainiog  of  Teachers,  in  the  art  of  insU-uoting  and  governing  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  state,"  for  a  period  of  four  years,  upder  the 
charge  of  a  Board  of  eight  Trustees ;  and  by  toakiiig  the  Ptineipd  of 
the  Normal  School,  tx-ogicio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Board  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  FrancU  Gilletle,  of 
Bloomfield,  for  Hartford  County;  Oswin  A.  Doolittle,  of  North 
Haven,  for  New  Haven  County ;  FrsucLi  Bacon,  of  Litclifield,  fof 
Litchfield  County ;  Aaa  Fish,  of  Stonington,  for  New  London. Count;; 
Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  for  Fairfield  County;  E^ra  S.  Williams,  of 
Saybrook,  for  Middlesex  County;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  for 
Tolland  County  ;  and  John  D.  Baldwin,  of  Thompson,  for  Windbsm 
County.  The  Board  organized  on  the  Tth  of  August,  1851,  and  in- 
vited, by  publio  notjce,  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  dtb  of  September  following,  appoinl«d 
Henry  Barnard,  of  llArtford,  I'rinci[)al  of  the  School,  who  became, 
in  virtue  of  that  appointment.  Superintendent  of  Common  Scbook 
Ur.  Barnard  accepted  the  appointment  "  on  condition  that  an  AsMfl- 
ate  Principal  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  immediate  charge  and 
iutnioUOD  of  tbe  Seminary,  while  be  gave  fiuch  attsntkn  to  tbe  ia- 
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id  compatible  with  the  geneiml  supervisioD 
the  state, — for  which  bis  atudieg  and  pre- 
tome  measure  have  qualified  him." 
Act"  under  which  the  duties  of  school 
I  from  "  the  CommisuoDer  of  the  School 
the  State  Normal  School. 
M  of  '  An  Act  toneeming  Education' " 

Smalt  and  Hoiat  of  RijirtatntalivtM  m  OtntnU 
td  of  the  Sute  Normal  Schdol,  sliaU  be,  ex^ffido, 
looln.  whow  duty  it  ahall  be  to  exercise  ageDeral 
ichools  of  the  state,  to  collect  mformatian  from 
jroridtd  in  the  twenty-Stlh  sectioD  of  the  Act 
a  othei>  sources,  to  prepare  and  eubmit  an  annual 
J,  containing  a  statement  of  the  coudition  of  the 
iliDS  and  suggestions  lor  the  improTcment  and 
non  Bctiool  system,  and  all  such  matters  relatiog 
la  of  education  as  he  stall  deem  expedient  to 

appointed  by  virtue  hereor  be,  and  he  Is  hereby 
1  at  one  convenient  place  in  each  ccmn^  of  the 
iber,  October,  or  November,  annually,  school^  or 
e  purpose  of  insCructiug  in  the  b«et  modes  of 
nmoD  schools,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  petsoD 

the  Superintendent  shall  be  three  dollara  per 
lile  actosllj  employed  in  perionmoK  the  duties 
3b]1  be  allowed  bis  necessary  disbursements  Ibr 

printio)!  and  clerk-hire,  in  the  bnsiness  of  said 
Nms  by  him  employed  iti  asos^ng  at  said  school 
g  three  dollaia  per  day  for  the  time  occupied  in 
□ding  said  Bchoo]  coDTentioDs;  which  com pensa- 
]  paid  from  the  civil  list  Tunds  of  tbe  state,  after 
e  Comptroller,  who  shall  draw  att  order  on  the 

DmmoD  Schools  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to 
school  society,  of  the  times  and  places  of  holding 
lOd  such  otlier  notice  to  the  teschers  as  he  may 

1  section  of  the  Act  concerning  Education  ascon- 
le  School  Fund,  ex-oflidB,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
passed ia  laiS,  providing  for  employing  persons 
nd  for  holding  tbe  ssme,  be,  and  the  same  ais 
Bt  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  shall,  ex- 

of  Common  Schools,  ezerdang  all  tbe  powers 
)til  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  shall 

dutiea  of  said  appointment 


i,  then  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
efomi  School  at  Westboro',  Massachusetts^ 
er  in  every  grade  of  common  schools,  was 
pal,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  history  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
e  its  establishment,  and  of  its  prepress  from 
13,  will  be  given  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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in  periL  Fearleaaly  she  climbs  mountain  heiglils,  <«  plui^  into 
ocean  depths.  During  a  cliijd's  sickness,  her  spirit  seems  to  perfonn 
the  miracle  of  abrogating  or  suspending  the  laws  of  the  hoij.  She 
can  labor  without  rest,  watch  without  sleep,  subsist  without  food 
An  exaltati<m  of  motive  works  the  seeming  miracles. 

There  are  other  motives  which  eusl  to  some  extent  in  all  men,  U 
aU  times;  but  they  are  variously-  combined,  and  the;  operate  with 
various  degrees  of  intensitj.  According  to  their  sever^  natures,  diey 
form  the  character  and  determine  the  destiny  of  their  posEeesor. 
What  made  Columbus  hold  on  in  his  course,  while  all  his  crew  mutinied, 
and  while  nature  herself,  acting  throngfa  the  magnet  which  she  bad 
lent  liim  as  a  guide,  seemed  to  rcmonatrote  agtunst  his  aadacitj? 
What  upheld  those  self-exiles,  (he  Pilgtim  Falbeia  of  New  Enghod, 
as  they  went  from  En^and  to  Leyden,  and'  from  Leyden  to  Pljmciitti 
Rock,  but  a  motive  that  was  founded  upon  the  Roc^.of  Ages?  Id 
fine,  motive  determines  ever;  things  It  makn  the  same  extern^  ad 
or  course  of  conduct,  high  or  low,  joyous  or  painful,  sscred  or  profinei 
It  gives  fertility  to  our  life,  or  sntites  it  with  batrcnneBS.  It  makes  ■ 
king  on  his  throne  tremble,  or  a  martyr  on  his  scaBbld  triumph. 

Before  considering  the  motiTes  by  which  you  as  leaebers  fehooH  be 
animated,  I  deen  it  proper  to  lay  opeu  for  your  inst)tfctibn,  my  own 
motives  for  addressing  you  on  this^  subject 

I  come  before  you,  my  friends,  feeling  an  unspeakable  interest  in 
your  perSMial  advancement  and  professional  success.  If  there  be  sn; 
class  of  persons  toward  whom  my  heart  yearns  with  a  tender,  gnshing, 
and  deathless  affection,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  yOuth.  Hy  nerves 
are  intertwined  with  their  nerves;  my  heart  thrills  or  throbs  with 
theirs ;  and  so  close  is  the  affinity  I  feel  for  them,  that  their  good  « 
ill  fortune  is  matter  of  pemmalitjf  to  me.  If  I  have  any  earthly 
ambition,  it  is  that  which  can  be  gtotifled  only  by  their  success;  and 
all  the  high  hopes  which  I  do  avowedly  entertain  oi  a  more  glorioo) 
future  for  tbe  human  race,  are  bnilt  upon  the  elevation  of  the  teachn's 
profession  and  the  enlai^ement  of  th«  teacher's  usefblness.  Vbst 
ever  ground  of  confidence  there  may  be  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
dvil  and  reli^ous  liberties;  whatever  prospect  of  the  elcvattoncT 
our  posterity;  whatever  fkith  in  the  general  Christianization  of  tbe 
world; — these  aspirations  and  this  faith  depend  upon  teachers,  mort 
than  upon  any,  more  than  upon  all  other  human  instrnmenlalitiM 
united.  And  if  in  the  coant^ls  of  God,  there  be  a  gracioa;  purpoae 
of  restoring  his  lost  im^e  to  the  human  race,  I  believe  that  be  wiD 
choose  and  anoint  the  teachers  of  yonth  among  the  ehoicef^t  of  His 
ministers  for  the  holy  work.    In  addressing  teachers,  therefore,  I  fed 
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subsist,  03  the  chameleon  was  once  said  to  do^  oa  the  air;  when  a 
missionary  to  the  Arctic  regions  can  keep  hia  blood  at  the  temperature 
of  98°,  without  clothing  or  shelter;  or  when  an  apostle,  or  one  greater 
than  an  apostle,  can  eequester  bunself  from  all  vorldty  carea  and 
pursuits,  and  derote  his  life  to  tnuning  up  children  in  the  waj  thej 
should  go,  ant^the  ravens  shall  bring  him  b\s  food  and  raiment;  then 
I  shall  believe  that  all  our  teachers  ought  to  do,  aa  some  of  them  are 
DOW  almost  compelled  to  do — woik  for  nothing  and  find  themselves. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  tlie  experience  is  universal  in  our  times, 
ihat  a  healthy  stomach,  after  a  strict  abstinence  of  twelve  or  fifleen 
boura,  will  crave  food,  however  pure  llie  con^ience  may  be;  or  m 
Other  words,  a  cunscience  void  of  offencf  will  not  replenish  a  stomach 
Foid  of  nourishment.  So  a  missionaiy,  sent  naked  to  Iceland  or 
Spilzbeigen,  will  freeze,  however  ardent  his  benevolence;  and  ibe 
most  exalted  piety  will  Dot  be  a  sufficiently  lenoeious. cement  to  hold 
body  and  soul  together,  without  a  little  alloy  of  animal  food;  oral 
least,  without  some  chemical  amalgam  whose  principal  iugredicDls  are 
bread  and  butter. 

But  while  I  maintain  that  it  is  right  for  a  teacher  to  make  sure  of 
an  honorable  and  equitable  salor}- ; — nay,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable 
in  him  to  make  no  provision  for  his  own  household — whether  that 
household  be  in  the  plural  or  have  just  passed  into  the  dual,  or  bIjU 
remain  in  the  singular  number, — stiU,  when  he  has  deliberately  agreed 
upon  a  price  for  hia  services,  all  pecuniary  considerations  should  fortb- 
wilh  be  dismissed  from  hia  thoughts.  lie  has  then  come  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  perform  acertain  amount  of  duties,  an^  no 
inadefjuacy  in  his  oompensatlon,  however  great,  can  excuse  any 
neglect  in  his  duties,  however  small.  The  pilot  must  not  sleep  aad 
iufier  the  vessel  to  be  wrecked,  on  the  plea  of  short  pay. 

What  then  shall  we  think  of  a  teacher,  who  having  secured  tbe 
most  liberal  salary,  seeks  to  contract  his  duties  within  a  narrower  and 
aarrower  limit,  and  grudgingly  pcrforma  even  those  which  are  em- 
braced within  the  contracted  circle;  who  spends  his  purloined  leisure 
in  pleasure.^eking,  in  pecuniai7  speculations,  or  without  the  mostco- 
genl  reasons  in  the  lottery  of  school-book  making?  What  of  him  who 
dips  a  half  hour  from  the  morning  or  afternoon  session, — which  how- 
ever it  may  stand  in  the  dvil  code,  is  a  greater  o&enc«  in  tbe  moral 
one  than  clipping  the  king's  coin?  What  of  him  who  carries  his  body 
only  to  the  Bchool-room,  while  his  soul  plays  truant;  and  who,  when 
his  classes  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual  food,  gives  them 
for  bread,  a  stone;  for  a  fish,  a  serpent;  and  for  an  egg,  a  acorpmi 
There  is  no  neglect  on  earth  so  crimintd.as  the  ne^ect  d  a  tewbu 
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tssdiolara;  and  thedfti^estdongeon  in  the  realm 
'  will  be  reserved  for  those  teachers  who  throug 
suffer  these  little  ones  to  perish. 
■  class  of  motives,  not  indeed  of  a  verj  high  o 
r,  but  which  incur  no  censure,  unless  indulged  i 
to  the  teacher's  desire  of  general  approval,  an 
ture  and  time-satisfied  opinions  of  those  who  bav 
be  commoD  credit  or  discredit,  which  inures  to 
his  woi^  well  or  ill,  ia  an  allowable  incentive  t 
ts  which  will  go  abroad  reflpecting  the  Uterar 
ral  conditicm  of  a  school,  at  the  end  of  a  term  o 
luxiliary  stimulus  to  exettion,  in  every  mind  tha 
;h  or  too  low  to  be  classed  among  the  human 
lan  or  an  artist,  from  a  cobbler  to  a  sculptor,  nhi 
iressed  by  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  publii 
iy  of  hia  work.    "An  advancing  school,"  "a  sta 

retn^rading  school,"  become  expressions  tA 
1  they  are  uttered  by  every  mouth  in  the  district 
e  school  committee's  report,  to  be  read  in  opei 
nted  for  general  perusal,  and  at  last,  perhap? 
)ual  Abstract  of  School  Returns.  Now,  thougt: 
boot  is  modified  'by  many  things,  yet  more  than 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  teacher.  And 
r  impress  ia  stamped  upon  it,  the  teacher's  image 

In  all  schools  kept  by  the  same  teacher  for  anj 
f  time,  he  determines  the  number  of  the  dunces, 
r  of  the  scholars  and  the  gentlemen.  A  teacher 
',  makes  scholars  who  are  dolts,  in  the  same  way 
ipoverisbea  a  fertile  farm.  A  teacher,  therefore, 
ral  capacity  of  his  scholars,  disparages  himself; 
3ple  who  hear  his  detractions,  say,  "No  wonder; 
Ice  ?"  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  an  aecom- 
!f^e  the  roughest  bor  r,  and  by  skillful  and  con: 
rill  smooth  and  polisli  him  into  a  gentleman;  he 
etaltic  and  hard-hearted  wretch,  and  by  placing 
that  his  own  electric  currents  may  flow  through 
ndue  him  with  a  celestial  polarity, 
abiding  opinion,  fanned  of  a  teacher  by  his  pupils, 
rideration.  Such  an  opinion  will  be  formed  and 
Every  person  remembers  his  school  teachers. 
K>  situated  in  adult  life,  that  he  can  express  his 
teachers  without  fear  or  favor.     If  a  teacher  has 


ad  large  Domben  under  ins  care,  for  a  seriea  of  years,  he  has  sent 
ut  a  suffident  company  to  make,  by  themselves,  a  very  fonnidable 
ublic  opinion.  In  the  pleasures  or  business  of  life,  these  former 
iqiils  will  meet  In  recurring  to  bygone  days,  the  school  and  the 
iacher  will  rise  to  Tirid  recollection.  Merita  and  demerits  will  be  re- 
tembered,  and  aa  honorable  or  a  condemnatory  judgment  be  awarded. 
Pben  a  teacher  has  kept  large  schools,  and  sent  out  company  aiUr 
NDpany  for  successive  j^ixa,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  in  the  year, 
od  perhaps  not  an  hour  in  the  day,  when  his  excelleDcieB  or  his  faults 
re  not  rehearsed;  and  if  there  were  any  truth  in  that  old-fashioned 
jperstition,  that  th«  right  or  the  left  ear  bums,  as  people  are  speaking 
'ell  or  ill  of  us,  all  old  teachers  must  always  have,  at  least  one,  if  not 
wo,  very  hot  and  flame-colored  ears. 
Reflect  OD  thb  a  little,  my  friends,  for  it  is  really  worthy  of  your 
ttention.  All  haudicraA^men,  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  bafe 
ay  regard  for  their  reputation,  exercise  srane  care  and  caution,  in 
•gard  to  the  fabrics  or  the  products,  which  they  exhibit  at  borne,  or 
md  abroad  for  sale.  The  perishable  materials  rf  the  loom,  which 
ardly  survive  their  manufacture  for  a  year,  the  consumable  products 
f  the  earth,  the  most  enduring  of  which  are  expected  to  last  only 
U  another  harvest,  are  all  so  many  witnesses,  for  the  time  being,  of 
le  skill  and  fidelity  of  their  producers.  Bat  these  workmen  send 
>rth  dumb  commodities, — tHings  speechless  from  their  birth,  that  have 
J  memoty  for  past  evil  or  good,  that  can  break  forth  at  the  mention  aT 
leir  producer's  name,  into  no  ejaculation  of  heart-felt  gratitude,  nor 
ter  curses  for  remembered  injuries.  But  what  sort,  of  plants  are 
icy  which  go  forth  from  the  teacher's  nursery?  Are  they  animals? 
Ill  you  bear  no  more  from  them  afler  a  twelvemonth?  Or  in  the 
mmon  course  of  nature,  wiU  they  not  last  for  your  honor  or  shame, 
I  much  longer  than  yon  last,  as  their  years  are  now  exceeded  by 

And  (^ain,  are  the  products,  which  go  Forth  from  your  hands,  voice- 
98?     Do  they  w^t  for  some  bystander  to  discover  their  ori^n  and 

make  proclamaticm  trf*  it?  Or  do  they,  each  in  bis  own  sphere, 
ake  this  proclamation  themselves?    If  a  man  sends  a  shabby  boot 

shoe  into  the  market ;  if  he  sends  a  yoke  of  badly  trained  cattK 

a  vicious  colt,  to  be  sold  at  the  Fur,  he  puts  no  earmark  on  the 
irk  of  his  hands.  He  gladly  compounds  for  sccresy.  He  feels  like 
rogue  who  has  counterfeited  the  current  coin, — who- desires  to  paM 
F  his  base  money  and  abscond.  But  the  miserable  teacher  can  not 
toy  or  conceal  hit  productions.  If  he  does  not  proclaim  them,  they 
oclaim  him.    They  bear  his  earmark  on  their  bodies  and  on  their 
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souls  as  plainly  as  though  thej  came  bleeding  from  the  pillory.  The 
records  kept  by  a  teacher  who  had  been  in  the  same  school  for  eleven 
consecutiye  years,  in  Massachusetts,  showed  that  one  in  every  nine 
of  his  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  State's  prison,  the  jail,  or  house  of 
correction.  When  the  question  arises,  who  presided  at  the  formation 
of  a  character,  the  teacher  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  There  goes  a  man 
whom  everybody  calls  a  vile,  calunmious  bigot;  and  you,  Mr.  Arch- 
bigot,  so  culled  and  collated  the  divine  texts  as  to  make  him  so.  Ton 
taught  the  bad  Levite  to  hate  the  good  Samaritan.  Indeed  the  whole 
subsequent  life  of  a  pupil  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  practical 
commentary,  of  which  the  teacher  is  the  text.  A  pupil  may  be,  not 
a  standing  but  a  walking  advertisement  of  a  teacher's  incompetency; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  teacher  can  not  help  himself.  No 
court  of  Chanceiy  can  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  his  proceedings; 
the  nuisance  shouts  its  origin,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  teacher  can  not 
abate  it.  His  only  hope  and  chance  are  to  wait  until  death  shall  re- 
move this  spiritual  oflT^pring  from  his  sight;  but  death  will  probably 
take  the  parent  before  the  child.  I  do  not  say  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
all  scholars  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is 
true,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  caution  and  excite  alarm  amongst 
all  teachers,  at  least  all  permanent  ones.  And  such  results  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  extensively  true,  every  day  we  live.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  art  and  science  of  education  advance,  just  so  far  will 
the  character  of  individuals  be  more  and  more  referred  to  the  specific 
influences  of  the  teacher  under  whom  they  were  trained.  Early 
tndning  and  adult  character  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
cause  and  efJTect.  The  union  between  teacher  and  scholar  will  be- 
come closer  and  closer,  artd  the  character  of  the  fbrmer  will  be  re- 
flected from  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  more  legible  inscriptions  of 
honor  or  shame. 

I  have  said  that  pupils  will  go  forth  into  life,  pronouncing  pVaises, 
or,  perhaps,  maledictions,  upon  their  teachers,  wherever  they  go.  In 
one  respect,  this  reputation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  A  pupil  may 
bestow  the  highest  verbal  commendations  on  a  teacher,  and  express 
ardent  gratitude  toward  him,  but  yet  with  such  accompaniments  of 
speech  and  of  manner,  as  to  betray  both  the  teacher's  folly  and  his 
own.  I  recollect  having  once  heard  a  man,  who  had  long  passed 
middle  life,  when  addressing  an  intelligent  audience  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand people,  advocate  emulation  among  scholars,  and  the  bestowment 
of  medals,  in  schools.  To  make  his  argument  more  eflTecti  ve,  he  gave  ua 
a  chapter  from  his  own  school  history.  Ho  doscribed  the  competition 
between  his  classmates  and  himself  for  the  medal  which  had  been 
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red; — ^how  theyetroTe  bnt  he  won;  bow  swifUj ihejr  nn  to  reacti 
goal,  but  bow  be  outran  tbem  all;  bow  worthy  tbe  honor  bis  livals 
e,  but  bow  he  excelled  tbem  and  triumphed.  In  order  to  prolong 
magnify  this  self-laudation,  be  introduced  tbe  teacher,  and  bespan- 
.  him  with  garish  compliments ;  because  the  teacher  had  had  the 
icit;  to  see  that  the  boaster  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  When  tbe 
ist  had  done, — in  all  that  audience  of  a  thousand  persons,  I  do  not 
k  there  was  an  intelligent  man  orwoman^wbodid  not  say,  "Poor 
>il!  Poor  Teacher!  What  precious  fools  jou  have  both  made  of 
rselves!"  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  upbraid  and  vilify  a 
her,  on  account  of  tbe  treatment  received  fnun  him, — in  snch  a 
,  however,  that  every  sagacious  hearer  shall  say,  at  once,  that  the 
her  must  have  had  the  most  ample  justification  for  doing  all  he 
lamed  for.  And  this  ia  aa  true  in  matters  of  intellectual  instmc- 
as  in  moral  guidance.  Suppose  a  man  tell  you,  how  perfect  a 
ler  bis  teacher  was,  and  bow  careful*  he  was  to  train  him,  accord- 
to  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  art,  and  then  gives  you  a 
usting  specimea  of  ultra  theatrical  heroics,  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
.  As  tbe  public  bectane  more  discerning  on  this  subject,  there  will 
I  closer  and  closer  approximation  to  justice,  in  the  praise  or  the 
le  awarded  to  teachers,  on  an  inspection  of  their  work.  In  short, 
rj  word  of  a  teacher,  whether  shouted  or  whispered,  awaken  an 
)  which  will  live  focever.  Year  after  year,  while  he  survives,  and 
■3  after  he  shall  be  dead,  the  reverberations  will  come  back  to 
te  bla  own  ears  and  tbe  ears  of  his  friends  who  outlive  him,  in 
s  of  approval  or  condemnation.  , 

hongh  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  truth,  yet  fw  want  of  a 
er  illastration,  I  would  ctanpare  each  profetnonal  teacher  to  a 
,t  oi^an-biulder,— each  child  whom  he  educates  being  one  of  the 
s  wrought  by  his  hand  into  the  living  instrumenL  These  pipes  are 
nstinct  with  sound,  for  such  is  their  nature.  Tones  of  some  sort, 
'  will  emit,  and  nothing  but  death, — nay,  not  death  itself  can 
ice  them.  The  teacher,  by  his  dexterity  or  hie  clumsiness,  moulds 
shapes,  opens  or  contracts  these  pipes,  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
Ddtion  to  ibe  laws  of  his  heavenly  art.  According  to  the  benevo- 
or  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  preluMons,  he  gives  them  the  form, 
breathes  into  them  the  soul,  which  will  afterwards  go  forth,  niter- 
divine  or  savage  sounds.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  under 
ever-repeated  touch,  the  pliant  fibres  of  thdr  vocal  appantns 
len  and  consolidate  into  those  enduring  forms,  which  shaD  detei- 
e  the  quality  of  the  articulate  music  they  will  afterwards  discouree- 
retend  to  no  special  quickness  of  ear,  either  for  poetry  or  musie. 


Tonid  or  Aredc, — whereue'er  wo  dwell, 
Kature's  fierce  powers  are  Ucge  men  of  oni  will; 
Hait  to  tbe  Framer  of  our  mortal  frames! 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  mindaT 

Through  ep*ce  mud  time  he  soaght, 

Whererer  God  had  wrought ; 
Saw  where  the  deep  faundationa  of  ttw  world  wen  U^ 
And  me»aur«d  up  tbe  tUirj  dome  that  arohea  orerheadi 
And  »ud,  apoD  this  depth  and  breadth  and  height  of  pUo, 
ni  build  the  structure  of  mj  pupil — Han, 

Arts,  knowledge,  sciences,  he  took, 

With  all  the  tongnes  wIm  men  bare  apok«. 
And  gatheied  in  the  Dome  of  Thought, 
The  truths  wherewith  Ood's  realms  are  fifoght. 
Till,  in  the  mjitio  «tiambers  of  each  brfiii. 
Creation  was  created  o'er  again  I 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds  I 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  booIsI 

Tutor,  Securer.*    Blessed  be  his  name! 
Heek  fbllower  was  he  of  Him  who  CMne 
ToMTe  the  lost.    He  saved  us  from  the  sbaine 

Of  Earth's  ambilioiu,  Tsoities,  and  lies. 
And  our  foung  hearts  baptized  with  flame, 
Whose  fount  is  in  the  ekies. 

Copious  his  lessons  oTertau 

With  loTs  to  Ood  and  love  to  man. 

And  lest  his  Wonb  we  might,  fo^et, 

His  XV*  0"  hoi;  signet  set. 
Wbile  others  proudlj  sought  to  show 

ITie  viHOn  of  a  hearen  above, 

By  truth  and  peace,  bf  jo;  aud  lore, 
He  imaged  heaTsu  below. 
Oh,  haste  tbe  eternal  day, 
When  like  bright  stars  around 

We  each  Bball  gem 

The  diadem 
With  wUcb  his  brow  is  crowned, 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  soulsl 

And  Ihua  is  evei?  prdesdcraal  teacher,  through  eveiy  daj  of  bis  Efe 
Gonslantly  preparing, — or  rather  composing, — some  lofty  anthem,  t* 
Bome  low  do^erel,  which  shall  be  pealed  to  his  honor  or  shame,  aa 
long  aa  his  memory  lasts. 

How  careful  would  every  mechanician  be,  if  each  well  or  ill-made 
wheel,  in  all  bis  machines,  instead  of  an  industrious  and  busioeM 
like  humming,  or  a  distressfiil  creaking,  should  boldly  articulate  (he 
name  of  its  maker,  at  every  revolution.    Who  then  shall  set  bounds 
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universe.  Some  great  improvements  have  alreadj  been  made,  and 
doubtless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  all  the  Bdences, 
still  greater  ones  are  to  follow.  The  black-board  ia  to  vivid  and  exact 
instruction,  what  the  art  of  painting  was  to  civilization;  and  jel  the 
black-board  does  not  perform  one-fourth  of  the  service  which  it  will 
do,  when  the  art  of  drawing  becomes  a  common  attainment  A 
black-board,  to  a  teacher  who  can  not  draw,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic,  very  much  like  a  libraiy  to  a  man  who  can  not  read 
Now,  all  the  lossea  incurred  thrvugh  defident^,  as  well  as  all  the 
advantages  gwned  hj  skill,  are  dmly  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the 
accomplished  teacher.  His  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  exkibitory  plan. 
What  Watt  and  Fulton  were  to  the  8team-«n^e ;  what  Franklin  was 
to  electricity,  Newton  to  astronomy.  Bacon  to  philosophy,  Coliunbns 
and  Yasco  de  Gama  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  earth — all  this  are 
accomplished  teachers, — the  Pestalozzts,  the  Wilderspins,  and  the  . 
Colbums,  to  their  profession,  and  its  professors.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands, — a  profession  reaching  to  the  end  of  time — will  do 
homage  to  their  memories. 

Another  motive  which  should  operate  strongly  open  the  mind  of  a 
teacher,  is  the  desire  to  be  master  of  his  business.  Here  all  »elfiah 
and  all  benevolent  promptings  coincide,  and  impel  with  united  force 
in  the  same  direction.  Just  so  far  as  any  one  improves  himself  as  a 
teacher,  be  improves  himaelf  as  n  man,  and  elevates  bis  standing  aa  a 
citizen.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  upon  what  vantage  ground  a  finished 
teacher  stands,  and  the  attainments  which  are  indispensable  in  hia 
daily  business — if  he  has  the  good  sense  la  cast  away  all  pcdantiy — 
are  available  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  men.  Let  us  look  at  Ibis 
point  a  little  in  detail,  for  I  think  many  teachers  do  not  lidly  appre- 
ciate, in  this  particular,  the  advantages  of  their  position.  Even  in 
the  lowest  and  most  mechanical  departments  of  a  teaser's  duty,  bis 
attainments  are  hardly  less  serviceable,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  school-room.  Every  teacher  of  respect' 
able  qualifications  for  the  humblest  class  of  our  district  schools,  is  a 
perfect  speller  of  all  the  common  words  in  our  language,  he  is 
also  n  good  penman  and  a  good  reader.  As  a  grammarian,  he  can 
both  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety.  As  » 
geographer,  he  is  acquainted  with  every  city,  mcuntam,  river,  and 
island  of  any  note  in  the  world,  knows  all  the  political  divisions  of  ihe 
earth;  and  has  the  principal  statistics  of  popnlatitm,  commerce,  re- 
ligion, education,  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of  his  tongue.  And  as  m 
arithmetician,  he  can  solve,  with  facility  and  correctness,  at  least  aU 
the  questions  that  ever  arise  in  the  ordinary  business  tnuisactioi)s  cS  Bft- 
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which  great  principles  and  great  causes  are  making  throngfaout  the 
world.  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  well-bred  person  of 
spotless  character,  and  ^ftssessing  this  variet;  and  amplitude  of  infomr- 
adcai,  will  be  a  welcMoe  inmate  in  any  society  or  iamily,  and  will  adorn 
whatever  circle  he  may  enter.  His  manners  will  please,  his  kindneas 
will  endear,  his  good  humOT,  nurtured  by  hia  intercoarae  with  cliildreiii 
will  enliven,  bis  knowledge  will  instroct,  his  digni^  and  worth  will  win 
spontaneous  deference  and  respect,— scnnetimes  rising  to  reverence. 

It  has  been  remained  a  thousand  times,  that  the  pnieaaon  of  Ibt 
law  prepares  a  man  for  becoming  a  poUtidan, — (I  use  this  word  hen 
in  a  good  sense,) — because  a  lawyer,  by  bis  daily  studies,  b  becoming 
^miliar  with  most  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  statesmaa 
proceeds.  So  the  teacher,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  is  daily  making 
acquisi^ons  which  assimilate  him  more  utd  more  to  all  the  leading 
minds,  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  life.  He  becwnes  a  htenry 
and  classical  critic,  and  be  is  consulted  by  sdentific  men.  On  the  side 
of  political  economy,  be  approaches  the  statesman,  and  on  the  ude 
r£  ethics  he  equals  the  moralist.  As  a  physiologist,  he  is  better  than 
a  physician,  and  as  a  trainer  of  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
he  will  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity,  more  than  as  msn; 
polemics  as  could  stand  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  In  himself  alone, 
be  is  a  temperance  society  and  a  peace  society;  be  goes  for  the 
abolition,  not  of  one  evil  only,  but  of  all  evils,  and  he  is  the  mist 
effective  of  Home  Missions. 

But  suppose  a  teacher,  on  being  asked  to  compute  the  value  <f  s 
cord  of  wood,  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  foot,  makes  it  come  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars;  or  finds,  by  slate  and  pencil, 
that  the  legal  interest,  on  a  note  of  hand  for  one  year,  is  just  six  limes 
as  much  as  the  principal;  or  when  inquired  of,  who  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  saya  it  was  the  apostle  Acts ;  or,  wheq  questioned  as 
to  what  were  once  considered  the  four  elements, — saya,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  brimstone ;  or,  to  take  example  of  men  who  have  been  through 
college,  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  to  read  Gibt>on's  Decline  wd 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  he  can  read  it  in  the  original  Latin; 
or  does  not  know  what  constitutes  hearing  evidence  in  law;  nor  the 
It^cal  difference  between  a  priori  and  a  potteriroi  reasoning  in  logic: 
or  what  is  worse  than  any  ignorance,  however  tUck  or  black  it  may  be, 
carries  the  manners  of  a  banghty  pedagi^e  into  society,  and  demands 
that  men  shall  say  his  creed  after  him,  word  for  word,  just  as  he  de- 
mands of  a  child  four  years  old,  that  he  shfdl  repeat  his  o,  i,  c,  or  of 
a  boy  in  the  Latin  grammar,  that  he  shall  say  hie,  htcc,  hoc;  or 
decides  all  the  momentous  questions  cmmected  with  FriB<»  Discipline, 
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house  forum,  and  decided  coDtcal«d  points  about  accent  or  nnmber, 
apples  or  nuts.  Now  against  all  circumscription  and  oBiTOiniess  io 
the  ningc  of  thought  and  speculation,  teachers  should  stand  gaaii 
continuallj.  They  should  practice  counteracting  mental  excrciges  Io 
prevent  their  minds  from  becoming  microscopic  and  pedanlicallj  nicei 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sensible  tailor  or  shoemaker  practicea  counter- 
acting physical  exercises  against  being  bow-backed.  The  teacher 
should  constantly  aim  at  that  enlargement  of  mind,  that  amplitude  of 
view,  which  will  assimilate  the  operations  of  the  Bchool-room  to  the 
grandest  aSairs  of  life,  instead  of  contracting  the  grand  affairs  of  life 
to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  school-ro<xn.  By  intercourse  with 
business  men,  be  should  rectifiy  his  generaliiations,  and  by  coaveisa- 
tioD  with  the  progress  of  the  great  and  busy  world,  he  should  give 
his  mind  a  centrifugal  impetus,  which  will  enlarge  the  diameter,  with- 
out increasing  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbiL  There  is  still  another 
point  which  I  hope  no  one  will  deem  too  trivial  to  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.  Some  teachers  suSer  under  those  nervous  phenomeaa. 
comm<Hily  called  Ftdgeti.  Twirling  a  pencil-case  or  a  watch-key; 
stroking  down  a  walch-guard ;  fumbling  with  a  button;  mnhirg  ihe 
fingers  ride  pick-a-pack ;  rocking  the  foot;  swinging  the  arms;  shrug- 
ging the  shoulders;  see-eawing  the  body;  drumming  with  the  fingers; 
snapping  or  cracking  the  join(s ;  soloing  on  a  whistle  or  a  key ;  ihrui-l- 
ing  the  hands  into  the  pockets,  or — contemptible  sight — hanging  up 
the  arms,  like  herrings  to  be  dried,  at  the  annholes  of  the  vest;— in 
fine,  idl  Eorta  of  ungainly  movements,  fibrous  twitchings  and  small 
spasms  generally,  constitute  the  odious  tricks  I  refer  ta  Whether 
these  unseemly  exhibitions  are  electric  in  their  nature;  whether  they 
operate  as  an  escapement  to  carry  c^  superabundant  nervous  fluid,  I 
pretend  not  to  decide;  but  I  would  respectfully  surest  to  all  school- 
examiners,  whether  such  manners  do  not  disqualify  for  teaching. 
For  (heir  own  sakes,  and  especially  for  the  sakes  of  the  children,  let 
all  teachers  call  in  the  sui^on,  if  necessary,  to  eradicate  these  nicti- 
tating membranes,  or  to  cut  oS  the  nerves  that  lead  to  them. 

The  motives  which  have  thus  far  been  specially  enjoined,  though 
in  a  degree  personal  to  the  teacher,  are  inno  respect  discreditable  lo 
him.  I  am  happy  however  to  rise  out  of  this  region  into  one  of  purer 
ether, — to  motives  untwnted  by  any  personal  coDsideratJcms  whatever. 
I  address  myself  then  to  those  high  and  enduring  motives  thai 
grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  teacher's  calling.  And  here  it  is 
obvious,  on  the  threshold,  that  flie  teacher  presides,  not  over  msentieiil 
and  inanimate  things,  but  over  sentient  and  animated  creataree;  not 
over  the  stalionary  and  impenetrable,  but  over  the  progressive,  and 
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impressible  of  all  the  works  of  the  Creator:  in  fine, 
:  over  the  ephemeral  or  temporal,  but  over  tlic  im- 
ler  workman  works  on  Fiuch  materials.  The  natures 
;ralC8  shall  espand  without  bound  or  limit;  for,  when 
hey  are  coclernal  with  their  Creator,  Hence  the 
ce  of  a  teacher,  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  a  pupil, 
in  great  results.  There  arc  no  such  things,  in  educa- 
r  insignificances.  The  subject  fails  of  l>eing  appre- 
ecausc  it  ia  so  vast;  as  the  earth  can  not  be  clasped, 
lecause  of  its  size.  To  make  it  understood,  it  must 
1  presented  in  fragments  and  by  piccc-meal.  And  I 
easily  proved  to  any  teacher,  that  each  day's  labor, 
will  have  an  important,  it  may  be  a  decisive  effect 
lea  of  his  pupils.  —And  what  may  perhaps  surprise 
never  pondered  on  the  subject,  this  remark  holds  tnie, 
o  the  commonest  studies. 

learning  to  write.  As  he  opens  his  manuscripl-book, 
is  hour,  and  then  lays  it  aside,  the  progress  which  he 
ed  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  cut  or  smoothness  of  a 
lea,  seems  of  little  consequence;  and  yet  who  that  is 
ur  cities,  does  not  know  of  many  instances,  where  a 
d  or  lost  a  clerkship, — and  thus  secured  or  missed  a 
life, — by  his  skill  and  dispatch,  or  his  want  of  them, 
tter  of  chirograpby? 

ming  to  spell,  but  no  special  pains  arc  taken  to  make 
respell,  until  spelled  aright,  every  misspelled  word, 
jer  of  error  increases  with  the  number  of  words  he 
The  best  age  for  mastering  the  orthography  of  our 
by,  and  the  pupil  goes  out  into  the  world,  exposed  to 
Uileracy,  and  perhaps  incurring  still  graver  conse- 
;w  a  late  case,  where  a  young  gentleman  of  sterling 
Teat  promise,  lost  the  appointment  of  teacher,  in  one 
chools,  where  the  salary  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  the  written  application  which  he  made  for  the  place, 
WW  was  speUed  grammar.  He  had  been  taught,  too, 
a  city,  whose  masters  received  $1500  a  year.  Now 
lad  been  taught  to  that  young  man,  in  a  proper  man- 
ever  written  exercues  in  ortJiography ;  or  had  ever 
;lled  word,  grammer,  gibbeted  on  the  black-board,  he 
d  two  important  things, — his  mortification,  and  fifteen 
a  year.  What  sort  of  a  song  will  such  a  man  ting 
tcher? 
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A  Bchool-boj  is  untaught  or  mistaught  in  reading  He  makes 
ridiculous  mislakea  in  the  prtmuncia^on  of  common  worda,  gives  such 
intmadoD  and  inflectiong  as  pervert  an  author's  meaning;  orironl 
of  all,  he  is  trained  to  a  theatrical  and  orerwrou^t  stjle  of  elocu- 
tion. He  leaves  school.  B7  and  by,  m  the  presence  of  a  smaller  or 
a  larger  company,  he  chances  to  be  called  upon  to  read.  He  esposea 
his  igncH'ance  or  his  affectation,  gets  laughed  at,  and  is  ner^  pot 
forward  more.  Clet^j'mea  have  lost  settlements;  w  what  is  quite  w 
humiliating,  have  preached  to  empty  seats,  because  of  their  miserable 
reading:  and  in  l<M)g  and  cconplicated  trials  at  law,  where  most  of  the 
evidence  has  been  dooumentary,  lawyers  have  been  supposed  to  wia 
verdicts  from  a  jury,  because  of  the  clear  enunciation,  the  intelligi- 
bUity,  and  the  impresaiveness,  with  which  they  have  read  the  testijnooy. 

Another  pupil  has  never  been  mdoctrinated  into  arithmetical  prin> 
dplesi  his  whole  iostniction,  in  this  branch,  having  been  by  art)itiaiy 
rule  and  formula.  A  place  is  bought  fen-  him  in  a  dty  counting-nxm, 
but,  owing  tohisfrequent  mistakes,  he  is  dismissed;  win  thecoootry, 
he  is  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  town  cr  parish  officers,  makes 
blunders,  is  exposed,  forfeits  bis  reputation,  and  so  loses  all  chance  of 
promotitm  or  advancement  among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Who,  too,  does  not  know  that  men  fail  in  business,  lonng  not  only 
property,  but  perhiqM  character  and  integrity  also^  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  accounts,  and  hence  were  ignorant  of  their  teal 
pecuniary  conditimi? 

Ask  any  lawyer,  any  man  of  bu^ess,  (^  polilidan,  what  b  the 
class  of  remarks  usually  made,  when  a  man's  fitness  for  any  particulsr 
service  or  office  becomes  a  subject  of  disctusioa.    If  three  men  sn 
to  be  selected  as  arbitrators,  perhaps  a  dozen  wiU  be  named  before  a 
complement  is  agreed  on.     One  man  is  acknowledged  to  be  consdeo- 
tious,  but  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  MultipUcatioa  Table.    Another 
is  well  skilled  in  business,  but  a  suspicion  hangs  on  his  integrity.    A 
third,  for  want  of  proper  guidance,  has  spent  alt  his  school-going  dsys, 
and  all  the  leisure  of  his  subsequent  life,  in  the  abstracdona  of  Msthe. 
matics;  he  knows  all  the  puzzling  sums  on  record: 
"  Cui  tell  bow  hi  a  cArelen  &j 
Would  chuics  to  turn  the  globe  ain?, 
If  Sitting  TDund  in  gidd;  circuit, 
With  leg  or  wiiig  he  kick  or  jerk  it ;" 

while  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  practicsl  life,  he  is  a  ninny  sod  is 
not  competent  to  superintend  the  afitiirs  <tf  an  ant-heap; — I  do  not 
mean  one  of  those  imperial  ant-heaps,  reared  by  the  termites  of 
Africa,  but  one  of  those  LillipuUan  mounds  we  see  in  a  garden  after 


reason  to  believe  that  fou  will  caose  a  thrill  of  joy  among  the  uigeb 
of  heaven. 

Not  loi^  eiuce,  I  visited  a  prison  in  a  neighboring  atatc,  and  spoil 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  private  converaationa  with  different 
prii^oners,  in  order  to  learn  the  histories  of  their  temptation  and  (all, 
and  the  spirit  in  whidi  thej  received  their  puniahmeoL  WbiJe  Iwu 
there,  two  new  convicts  arrived.  I  went  to  the  receiving  lodge,  where 
the;  were  delivered.  There  was  the  Prison-booL,  in  which  wu 
recorded  the  names,  ages,  occupation,  offence,  term  of  aentoice,  aod 
Eo  forth,  of  all  who  came  to  dwell  in  those  gloomy  abodes.  The  bot^, 
in  which  these  entries  were  made,  was  a  great  folio,  probably  of  sol 
lest)  than  five  thousand  pages.  It  had  been  recently  procured,  ami 
only  a  small  part  of  it  was  filled.  How  can  I  express  the  mouml^ul 
interest  with  which  I  looked  along  the  pages  of  recorded  crime  and 
allotted  penalty.  What  a  sententious  column  was  that,  in  which  was 
written  "For  two  years;"  '•For  five  years;"  "For  ten  years;"  "For 
life;" — and  that  other  column  containing  the  words,  "Theft;"  "Bob- 
bery;"  "Burglary;"  "Attempt  to  kill,"  and  so  forth.  Ob,  if  to  the^e 
culprits,  in  their  early  days,  God  had  sent  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a 
wise  and  &ithful  teacher,  would  those  terrible  words  ever  have  been 
written  against  their  names? — would  their  names  ever  have  been 
found  in  that  book? 

I  have  said  that  I  locked  with  an  ioezprefieibly  mournful  interest 
upon  the  sad  pages  of  that  book  which  had  been  already  filled.  But 
with  a  sadness  far  more  profound  and  solemn,  did  I  look  npon  the 
pages  which  had  not  been  filled, — whose  clear  white  sheets  had  not 
yet  been  blackened  by  the  records  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  We 
have  no  adequate  ground  for  hope,  that  those  yet  undefiled  pages  will 
never  be  filled;  and  who  are  they  whose  names  are  to  be  written 
therein?  The  young  man,  bold,  fiery,  and  reckless,  whose  veins  are 
fermenting  with  the  new  win^  of  life;  but  into  whose  heart  no  moral 
alchymist  has  ever  infused  a  principle  which  will  transmute  his  ten- 
dencies for  evil  into  desires  for  good ; — hb  name  must  be  there.  The 
rash,  brave  boy  of  the  schocO.-room ; — the  ringleader  in  sport  and  in 
mischief;  whd  bears  the  eev^'est  punishments  as  stoically  as  an  Indiio 
bears  fire;  whose  fat^  misfortime  is  to  have  parents  or  teachers  insaoe 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  extinguish  tha  fervid  spirit  within 
him,  which  God  only  meant  they  should  direct; — his  name,  toi^ 
must  be  there.  Ay,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  name  of  the  sweet 
babe  in  its  mother's  arms, — ^whether  now  eently  closing  its  eyes  to 
sleep,  as  the  tender  flower  folds  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  eve,  or 
whether  waking  to  uew-bora  life  and  joy  after  reanimating  slumben,^- 


A  with  baptiBtnal  wutcr  froiu 
ume,  loo,  in  consequence  of 
U  not  leogthen  out  that  black 
a  forefend  the  awful  hand- 
h&nd-writing  upon  the  eouL 
rlacteriea  upon  the  garments, 
upended  from  the  neck;  bnt 
living  and  sovereign  efficacy 
leart,  you  may  do  this  holy 

le  darkest  points  in  the  pio 
its  celestial  lights.  In  our 
euts  of  hope  for  our  country 
there,  which  shall  find  and 
I  reveal  to  us  more  of  his 
lis  marrcIouB  worics.  The 
IT  chords  in  the  human  soul, 
of  benevolence  and  duty  are 
feeble  bands  of  philanthro- 
the  giant  iniquities  of  the 
erance,  of  oppression  in  all 
th  bigotry.  The  executive 
1  for  good  or  for  evil,  shall 
id  guide  the  energies  of  the 
I,  These  powers  aad  possi- 
cense  of  speech  to  say  that 
od.  Go  to  your  work  then, 
p  of  these  mighty  interests, 
vhich  such  resources  legiti- 
ious  results  which  fidelity  on 
nd  among  your  pupils  like 
earer  the  vision  which  your 
I,  as  you  truly  are, — vice- 
the  richest  of  all  his  prov- 
T  their  beauty  and  grandeur 

g  and  obstionte, — stubborn 
il  may  be,  that  this  exhibi- 

le,  though  untrained  princi- 
it  so  be,  you  have  only  to 
Martin  Luther  of  him; — a 
of  his  day,  aa  did  the  old 


hero  of  Wittenbui^,  in  Ihe  fifteenth  century.  Here  are  two  play- 
mate^ bound  together  as  it  were  by  some  congenial  affinity,  diligent 
in  study,  conspicuous  in  recitation;  but  vehement  and  Tocileroas, 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Do  not  alienate  these  yonthfiil  Boanerges, 
by  the  base  motive  of  rivalry  and  emulation;  but  rather  strengilicn 
their  attachment  and  guide  them  aright,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps  from 
different  parts  of  the  union,  they  may  meet  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
not  to  contend  with  each  other,  at  the  head  of  hostile  factions,  bat  to 
lifi  their  voices  together,  like  true  sons  of  thunder,  against  corruption 
in  high  places.  Here  is  an  un^phisticated  child,  whose  Toice  falters 
and  his  eye  moistens,  as  he  reads  the  etoiy  of  some  wounded  or  im- 
prisoned bird,  or  of  a  hare  pursued  to  its  death  by  hounds,  qnadnipcd 
and  biped.  It  was  a  beaming  sertq>b  from  the  throne  of  God,  tbeo 
nestling  in  his  heart,  which  choked  that  voice  and  bedewed  that  eye. 
Save  him  from  the  profanation  of  ridicule  and  levity.  In  the  fulhien 
of  time,  he  will  go  forth  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  loose  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb,  to  gather  the  insane  from  their  living  tombs  and  heal 
demoniacs  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  Christ  There  sit^  a 
little  girl,  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  simplicity  of  her  dress, 
and  by  the  tenderness  with  which  she  watches  the  little  ones  of  the 
school  however  ill-clad  or  ill-mannered  they  may  be.  No  gaudy 
ribbons  delight  her  eye;  no  gleeful  games  can  make  her  forgetful  of 
the  safety  or  the  comfort  of  others.  Rescue  her  from  the  pride  of 
wealth,  from  the  frivolity  and  emptiness  of  fashionable  life;  and  wbea 
others  shall  be  wasting  their  time  at  theatres  and  assemblies,  she  will 
be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  poor,  in  their  crowded  hovels  and  cellars, 
and  sweetening  the  earth  with  her  footsteps,  as  she  goes  on  her  errand 
of  mercy  and  love.  Another,  as  quiet  of  mien,  but  of  boMer  resolve, 
like  Mrs.  Fry  or  Miss  Dix,  will  stand  before  Governors  and  Legisla- 
tures, hushing  the  storm  of  partizan  warfare  by  her  rebukes,  and 
making  them,  for  very  shame^  if  for  no  better  reason,  provide  for  the 
woes  of  humanity. 

These,  my  friends,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  loRj  motives,  with 
which  every  teacher  should  go  to  hia  school,  in  the  mommg;  with 
which  he  should  live  among  his  pupils  during  the  day;  and  b 
the  sustaining  consciousness  of  which,  he  should  seek,  at  night, 
the  rest  which  will  prepare  him  for  the  renewal  rf  his  labors. 
Witli  the  faithful  and  fruitful  teacher,  not  a  day  will  pass,  in  which 
he  will  not  so  modify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  his  pupilsi 
that  they  will  choose  a  wiser  and  more  exalted  course  of  coaduct 
in  the  eventful  crises  of  life.  He  will  he  making  better  husbands 
and  wives,  better  fathers  and  mothers,  and  acattering  from  alar, 
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Ubors  on,  incressiag  the  ardor  of  his  beama ;  till,  at  length,  the  rich 
field)  wave  a  weloame  to  the  harrester ;  the  orchards  glow  with  orient- 
colored  fmilage ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  gralitDde,  the  grape  bunts 
with  its  nectarioiK  juices.  It  is  the  euthuiaeia  Af  the  year.  It  ii 
like  the  dying  p$alm  of  a  rigbtoous  man.  LocA  at  that  miracle  of 
beautj,  the  ceataiy  plant.  For  lustroms  and  decadei,  the  season! 
and  the  elements  labor  oo  to  bring  it  (o  perfection,  but  Beem  to  labor 
in  vain.  It  absoilM  (ba  nurture  of  generations  of  cnltirators,  jtC 
appears  to  make  no  requital  for  their  care.  Bat  at  length  its  «law 
maturing  powers  approach  their  crins.  The  daj  c£  its  efflorescenoe 
comes.  The  goigeous  flower  bursts  fwth,  queentj,  beaolifhl  m 
Aphrodite  from  the  waTe^  xnd  loadiag  the  air  with  the  gathered 
perftimea  of  a  hundred  yean.  And  to  you,  my  friends,  this  is  ibe 
moral: — Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  Ml  upon  that  plant:  mit  a  rain- 
drop nor  a  dew-drop  ever  fcrtiliKed  or  refreshed  it;  not  a  kind  office 
of  its  guardian  was  ever  expended  apon  it,  which  ia  not  now  remem- 
bered and  proclaimed  in  the  graadeiiT  of  its  bloom  and  the  richnesi 
of  its  fragrance.  Learn  a  lesson  from  the  andent  oaks,  which  yoa 
pass  daily  in  your  walk  to  the  scbool-room.  In  rearing  them  to  thnr 
loftiness  and  majestic  proportions,  has  nature  ever  grown  weary  or 
impatient,  since  the  day  when  these  tiny  genns  cieft  the  sbelt?  Of 
all  the  occupationi  among  men,  the  teacher,  who  knows  the  notMliiy 
of  his  work,  and  feels  its  divine  impulsee,  has  the  least  need  of  pa- 
tience. The  delver  among  insensate  olodsi  the  hewer  of  wood;  tbe 
operative  who  spins  the  lifeless  thread  or  casts  the  monotoBofls  ehuule ; 
the  statesman  who  declares  himself  constrained  to  warp  the  eternal 
principles  of  rectitude  to  accommodate  hia  pdicy  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  men;  the  minister  who  strives  to  soften  hearts,  which 
inveterate  una  have  ossified  i  the  judge  who  sends  hnman  beings  to 
the  state's  prison  or  the  gallows,  one  day's  worit  of  whom  b  enough  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  a  man's  heart; — the  soldier  who'sUys  his  fellow- 
man  in  battle,  or  is  himself  slain  t — these  have  need  of  patiatee, — or 
something  else  I  know  not  what; — hut  to  enjoin  patience  apon  those 
whose  very  office  and  mission  it  is  to  prepare  children  ibr  all  the 
happiness  of  (his  world,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  round 
atxTut  them,  is  an  intolerable  indignity  and  grievance. 

What  I  long,  above  all  niher  thing*  upon  earth,  to  see,— what 
prophets  and  king?  might  well  desire  to  see,  bat  as  yet  have  never 
seen, — is  a  glorious  brotherhood  of  teachers,  whose  accomplished 
minds  and  great  hearts  are  bound  together  by  their  devotion  to  one 
object, — and  that  object  a  dcalrc  to  reform  the  world,— to  re-impress 
npon  the  heart  of  num  the  almost  obliterated  image  itf  his  Maker- 
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the  heavens,  or, — I  speak  it  wiiii  reverence, — what  do  we  know  above 
the  heavens,  which  can  excel  the  high  emprise  Id  which  we  are  em- 
barked? The  world  is  to  be  redeemed.  For  nx  thousand  years, 
with  exceptions  "Tew  and  far  between,"  the  earth  has  been  a  dwelling- 
place  of  woe.  There  has  not  been  an  hour  since  it  was  peopled, 
when  war  has  not  raged,  like  a  conflagra^on,  on  some  part  of  the 
surface.  In  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
debasement  of  vassalage,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
has  been  losL  The  policy  of  the  wisest  nations  has  been  no  higher 
than  to  punish  the  crimes  they  had  permitted,  instead  of  rewarding 
the  virtues  they  had  cherished.  Throughout  the  earth,  unltl  lately, 
and  now,  in  more  than  three  of  its  five  grand  divisions,  the  soldier 
and  the  priest  have  divided  and  devoured  it.  The  mass  of  the  bumao 
race  has  sojourned  with  animals, — that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  animal 
appetites;  and  though  the  moral  realms  have  been  discovered,  yet 
how  feebly  have  they  been  colonized.'  Bnt  it  is  impiety  lo  sup- 
pose that  this  night  of  darkness  and  blood  will  always  envelope  the 
earth.  A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  and  education  is  its  day-star.  Tbe 
honor  of  ushering  in  this  day,  is  reserved  for  those  who  train  up 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Through  this  divinely  appointed 
instrumentality,  more  .than  by  all  other  agencies,  the  night  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  is  to  be  dispelled,  swords  beat  into  ploughshares, 
captives  ransomed  and  rivers  of  Plenty  made  to  run,  where  the  rivers 
of. Intemperance  now  flow.  At  this  sight  "Angels  look  on  and  bold 
their  breath,  burning  to  mingle  in  the  conflict." 

But  llie  joys  and  triumphs  of  this  conflict  are  not  for  angels;  the; 
are  held  in  trust  for  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  language  of  Scripture 
will  take  them  by  violence, — that  is,  by  such  a  holy  ardor  and  invin- 
cible determination  as  will  conquer  time  and  fate,  and  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions, on  which,  alone,  such  honors  can  be  won.  And  if  the  strong- 
voiced  angel,  who  flies  through  heaven  crying,  "Woe,  woe,  woe,"  to 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  is  ever  to  be  silenced,  he  will  be  silenced  by 
the  stronger  acclamations  of  those  whom  teachers  have  been  amoi^ 
the  blessed  and  honored  instruments  of  preparing  for  the  ransom  of 
the  world. 

HoTR.— Tfais  Lectnr«  wu  delivered  at  over  thirty  Conventions  « 
of  Tetcbera  tn  sevea  different  States. 
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'nz.,  that  ■  gma,%  care  ia  to  be  Uken,  that  it  be  never  made  aa  a  Imgitiei^  to  him, 
nor  be  look  on  it  as  a  taalc  W«  natunlly,  as  I  said,  even  from  our  cradles,  lore 
libertj,  and  bave,  therefore,  an  avenion  to  manjr  tbiogs,  for  nb  other  reason, 
but  because  thef  an  enjoined  ua.  I  bave  always  bad  a  fancy,  that  leamlDg 
might  be  made  a  plajr  and  recreadon  to  cbildren ;  and  that  xhcj  ni>ghi  be 
brought  (o  desire  to  be  laught,  if  it  were  propoacd  to  them  as  a  thing  of  lionor, 
credit,  delight,  and  recreation,  or  as  a  reward  for  doing  Bomothing  eL"e,  and  It 
they  were  never  chid  or  corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it  That  which  conflnnt 
me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  amongst  the  Fortogueie,  it  ia  ho  much  a  dahioD  and 
emulation  amongist  tbeir  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  that  thej  can  not 
hinder  them  from  it :  tbej  will  learn  it  one  ftom  another,  and  are  aa  inlcDl  on 
it  M  if  it  were  forbid  them,  I  rememlier,  that  being  at  a  friend's  bouse,  whom 
jounger  son,  a  child  in  coata,  was  not  easilj  brought  to  his  book,  (bcmg  taoght 
to  read  at  bomo  b;  bis  motbcr ;)  I  advissi  to  try  another  way  than  requiring  it 
of  him  as  bis  duly.  We  therefore,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  amongst  ourselTei, 
in  bis  bearing,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  declared,  that  it  turn  the 
privilege  and  advantage  of  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  lo  be  scholars ;  thai  thia 
made  them  Boe  geullemeo,  and  beloved  by  every  body :  and  that  for  younirer 
brotliers,  it  was  a  favor  to  admit  them  to  breeding;  to  be  taught  to  read  mil 
write  was  more  than  came  to  their  aliaro ;  they  might  be  ignorant  huiapkiia 
and  clowns,  if  (hey  pleawd.  This  so  wrought  upon  the  child,  that  afterwatdi 
be  desired  to  be  taught;  would  come. himself  to  bis  mother  lo  leant;  and 
would  not  let  his  maid  be  quiet,  till  she  beard  bim  his  lesson.  I  doubt  not  bat 
some  way  like  this  might  be  taken  with  other  children ;  and,  when  their  tem- 
pers are  found,  some  thoughts  be  insUllcd  into  them,  (hat  might  set  them  upon 
desiriug  of  learning  tbemsolvca,  and  make  them  seek  it,  aa  another  sort  of  play 
or  recreation.  But  then,  aa  I  said  before,  it  must  never  be  imposed  aa  a  ta!l>, 
•  nor  made  a  trouble  to  them.  There  may  be  dice  and  playthings,  with  the  let- 
ters on  them,  to  teach  children  the  alphabet  by  playing;  and  twenty  other  wsji 
may  be  found,  suitable  to  their  particular  tempers,  to  make  this  kind  of  teani- 
ing  a  sport  to  them. 

143.  Thus  children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  lettoTs;  bo 
laaglitto  read,  without  perceiving  it  to  be  any  thing  but  aiiport,  and  play  them- 
selves into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for..   Children  should  not  hare  ai.v 

'I  thing  like  work,  or  serious,  laid  on  them;  neither  tlicir  minds  nor  bodies  nill 
bear  it  It  injures  tbeir  healths ;  and  their  being  forced  and  tied  down  to  IhEir 
books,  in  an  age  at  enmity  with  all  such  restraint,  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  Ibe 
reason  why  a  great  many  have  haled  booka  and  learning  all  their  lives  afier:  it 
is  like  a  surfeit,  that  leaves  an  aversion,  behind  not  to  bo  removed. 

144.  I  have  therefore  thought,  tliat  if  playthings  were  Qttcd  to  this  purpose, 
u  they  are  usually  lo  none,  contrivances  might  bo  made  to  teach  children  to 
read,  whilst  they  thought  they  were  only  playing.  For  example ;  What  if  ta 
ivory-ball  were  made  like  that  of  the  royal  oak  lottery,  with  thirty-two  side!, 
or  rather  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sides;  and  upon  several  of  those  sidea 
pasted  on  an  A,  upon  several  others  B,  on  others  C,  on  others  DT  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  but  these  four  letters,  or  perhaps  only  two  at  Brst;  andwbcD 
he  is  perfect  in  them,  then  add  another;  and  so  on,  till  each  side  having  one 
letter,  there  be  on  it  the  whole  alphabet.  This  I  would  have  others  play  wiib 
before  him,  it  being  as  good  a  sort  of  play  to  Uj  a  stake  who  shall  first  thrcv 
aa  A.  or  B,  as  who  upon  dice  shall  throw  six  or  seven.    This  being  a  play 
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KiWDgit  jon,  tempt  him  not  to  it,  lest  jou  muke  it  businras ;  [br  I  would  not 
hare  him  undenumi!  it  is  anj  thiog  but  a  play  of  older  people,  Bod  I  doubt 
Dol  bal  ha  will  take  to  it  of  bimaeUl  And  that  lie  may  hare  the  more  reason 
lo  IbiLik  it  is  a  plaj,  that  lie  is  Bometimee  iu  Tavor  admitted  to;  when  the  pU7 
ii  doDe,  the  ball  should  be  laid  up  safe  out  of  bia  reach,  that  so  it  maj  not,  bj  hia 
huiag  it  in  bis  keeping  at  any  time,  grow  stale  to  bim. 

Hi.  To  ke«p  ap  bis  eageniesa  to  it,  let  Mm  think  it  a  game  belonging  to 
those  above  him:  and  when  bj  thia  means  he  knows  the  letters,  by  cbangiog 
Ibem  into  syllables,  he  may  learn  to  read,  without  knowing  how  he  did  so,  snd 
never  hare  any  chiding  or  trouble  about  i^  nor  Gkll  out  with  hooka,  because  ot 
the  hard  usage  and  vexation  they  have  caused  him.  Cbddron,  if  you  observe 
them,  take  abundance  of  pains  to  leam  scvond  games,  which,  if  they  should  be 
enjoined  them,  they  would  abhor  as  a  task,  and  businena.  I  know  a  person  of 
great  quality,  (more  yet  to  be  honored  for  bis  learning  and  virtue,  than  for  his 
raoii  and  high  place,)  who,  by  pasting  on  the  »ix.  vowels,  (for  in  our  language 
Y  ia  one,)  on  the  six  aides  of  a  die,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  consonants  on 
the  eidea  of  three  other  dice,  has  made  tbid  a  play  for  his  children,  that  be  shall 
vie,  who  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words  on  these  four  dice;  whereby  his  eld- 
ft  Bon,  yet  in  coats,  has  played  himself  into  Spelling,  with  great  eageme«,  and 
vithout  once  having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it 

H6.  1  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together,  and  take  abund- 
tcM  of  paina  to  be  expert  at  dibatones,  as  they  call  il.  Whilst  I  bavo  been 
locking  on,  I  have  thought  it  wanted  only  some  good  contrivance  to  make  them 
employ  all  that  iuduatry  about  somolliiag  that  might  be  more  useliil  to  them; 
4Dd  methinka  it  is  only  the  Ciult  and  negligence  of  elder  people,  that  it  is  not  eo. 
Children  are  much  hfa  apt  to  bo  idle  than  men  ;  and  men  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
Kime  purt  of  that  busy  humor  be  not  turned  t<j  useful  things;  which  might  be 
made  usually  as  deli|{lilful  to  them  us  those  they  are  employed  in,  if  men  would 
be  but  half  so  fum-ard  to  lead  tho  way,  as  these  little  apes  would  be  to  follow. 
1  imagine  some  wise  Fortuguceo  heretofore  began  this  fssliton  amongst  the 
rhildren  of  his  country,  where  I  liave  been  told,  as  1  said,  it  is  impossible  to 
liimi^r  the  children  fiMm  learning  to  read  and  write:  and  in  some  parts  of 
?raaee  they  teach  one  another  to  sing  and  dance  from  the  cradle. 

147.  The  tetters  pasted  upon  the  sides  of  the  dice,  or  polygon,  were  best  to 
be  of  the  site  of  IhoBo  of  the  fl.lio  Cihio  to  begin  with,  and  none  of  them  capital 
lelleri;  when  once  he  ran  road  whut  is  printed  In  such  letters,  he  will  not  long 
be  ijpnrant  of  the  great  ones :  and  io  the  beginning  he  should  not  be  perplexed 
with  variety.  With  tliis  die  also,  jou  might  have  a  play  juat  like  the  royill-oak, 
which  would  be  another  variety ;  and  play  for  cherries  or  apples,  4c. 

119.  Besides  these,  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented,  depending  on  let- 
ters, which  those,  who  like  this  way,  may  easily  contrive,  and  get  made  to  this 
iw,  if  they  will.  But  the  four  dice  above  mentioned  I  think  so  easy  and  use- 
H  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  better,  and  there  will  be  scarce  need  of  any 

U9.  Thus  much  for  learning  to  road,  which  let  him  never  be  driven  to,  nor 
chid  for;  cheat  him  into  it  if  you  can,  but  make  it  not  abuaincss  for  him.  It  is 
better  it  be  a  year  later  hefore  he  can  read,  than  that  bo  ahould  this  way  get  an 
aversion  to  learning.  If  you  have  any  contesta  with  him,  let  it  be  in  matters 
of  moiDent,  of  truth,  aod  good-nature;  hut  hij  no  task  on  him  about  ABC. 
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Use  your  ildU  to  mace  hie  nitl  snpple  and  pliant  to  reaaon :  teach  him  to  lotr 
credit  and  commendation ;  to  abhor  being  thooght  ill  or  meanly  o^  especiallj 
by  you  and  his  mother;  and  then  the  rest  will  come  all  easily.  But,  I  think,  if 
you  win  do  that,  you  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules  about  indir- 
fereut  mattcri,  nor  rebuke  him  for  every  little  lault,  or  perhaps  some,  thel  to 
otbera  would  seem  great  ones.     But  of  thla  I  have  aaid  eD<7ugb  airoiidy. 

150.  When  by  these  gentle  ways  he  Ijegins  to  be  able  to  read,  some  emj 
pleasant  book,  suited  to  bis  oopncit}',  should  be  put  into  hia  hands,  whervin  the 
eatertainment  that  he  Suds,  migbt  draw  bim  on,  and  reward  bis  pains  in  read- 
ing- and  yet  not  sucti  as  siiould  1111  his  head  with  perfectly  uaeless  trumpery,  oc 
lay  the  principles  of  vice  and  folly.  To  tliis  purpose  I  think  .£9op'a  Fablp»  the 
best,  which  being  stories  apt  to  delight  and  entertain  a  child,  may  yet  nflbrd 
useful  reflections  to  a  grown  man ;  and  if  his  memory  retain  tbem  all  liis  life 
after,  be  will  not  repent  to  find  them  tliere,  amongst  hia  manly  thoughts,  and 
■erions  business.  If  tiia  .£sop  has  pictures  in  it,  it  will  entertain  bim  much  the 
better,  and  encourage  him  to  read,  when  it  carries  the  increaio  of  knowledge 
with  it:  for  suoh  visible  objects  children  hear  talked  of  in  vain,  and  without 
any  satisTuction,  whilst  they  have  no  ideas  of  them ;  those  ideas  being  not  ic  be 
bad  from  Bounds,  but  from  the  things  themselves,  or  their  picture*.  And  there- 
Ibre,  I  think,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  as  many  pictures  of  animals  shuuld 
be  got  him  aa  can  be  found,  witti  the  printed  names  to  them,  which  at  the  eamt 
time  will  invite  him  to  read,  and  aObrd  him  matter  of  inquiry  and  kncwleil^. 
Reynard  the  Fox  is  auotEier  book,  I  think,  may  be  made  use  of  to  the  same 
purpose.  And  if  those  about  bim  will  talk  to  bim  often  alraut  the  stories  he 
bos  read,  and  hear  liim  tell  tbem,  it  will,  besides  other  advantages,  idd 
encouragement  and  delight  to  his  reading,  when  be  finds  there  ia  some  use  and 
pleasure  in  it.  These  baits  seem  wholly  neglected  in  the  ordinary  method ;  and 
it  is  usually  long  before  leaneis  find  any  use  or  pleasure  in  reading.  Rbicb 
may  tempt  tbem  to  it,  and  so  lake  books  only  for  lashionable  amusements,  oi 
impertinent  troubles,  good  for  nothing. 

161.  The  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments,  it  is  neoessiry  h* 
should  learn  perfectly  by  heart ;  but,  1  think,  not  by  reading  them  himself  ia 
bis  primer,  but  by  somebody's  repeating  tbem  to  him,  even  before  he  can  read. 
But  learning  by  heart,  and  learning  to  read,  should  not,  I  think,  be  mixed,  tai 
■o  one  tOAde  to  clog  tho  other.  But  his  learning  to  read  should  be  made  ii 
nttle  trouble  or  business  to  bim  as  might  be. 

What  other  books  there  are  in  English  of  the  kind  of  those  above-mentiwod, 
fit  to  engage  the  liking  of  children,  and  tempt  them  to  read,  I  do  not  knon; 
but  am  apt  to  think,  that  children,  being  generally  delivered  over  lo  the  methol 
of  schools,  trbcre  the  fear  of  the  rod  is  lo  enforce,  and  not  any  pleasure  of  th* 
employment  lo  invite  them  to  learn;  this  sort  of  useM  books^  amoogit  tli* 
number  of  silly  ones  that  are  of  all  sorts,  have  yet  bad  the  tat«  to  be  Defected: 
and  nothing  that  I  know  has  been  considered  of  this  kind  out  of  the  ordinirj 
road  of  the  horn-book,  priner,  psalter,  Testament,  and  Bible. 

1S2.  As  fi>r  the  Bible,  which  children  are  usnally  employed  in,  to  exeiciw 
end  improve  their  talent  in  resding,  I  think  the  promiacnout  reading  of  i^ 
tlioug:b  hy  cimptcra  as  tliey  lie  in  order,  is  to  br  from  being  of  any  advantige 
to  children,  either  for  the  perfectifig  their  reading,  or  principling  their  religioiv 
that  perhaps  a  worse  could  cot  be  [bund.     For  what  pleunre  or  encoiir>f»- 
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ttwDia«lTM  in  two  paiu  of  an  action  at  Ibe  same  time,  if  thsj  cm  pcmUj 
be  tepantei.  I  think  th«  Italian  waj  of  holding  the  pen  between  the  thumb 
and  the  fbre-flnger  alone  may  be  best;  bnt  in  this  jon  Bbould  conanlt  losw 
good  writing-maater,  or  any  otbw  penon  who  writes  wdl  and  qnii±.  'What 
be  has  learned  (o  bold  liia  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  ahonld  lum  hov 
to  lay  his  paper,  aod  place  his  arm  and  body  to  it.  These  practicet  being  got 
over,  tbe  way  to  teach  him  to  write  without  moch  trouble,  ie  to  get  a  plili 
grared  with  the  characteri  of  auch  a  hand  aa  yxni  hke  beat :  bat  yon  mmt 
remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  trigger  than  he  ahoold  ordinarily  writs ; 
br  every  one  naturally  comee  by  degreea  to  write  a  leas  band  tluD  be  it 
first  was  taogbt,  bat  Dever  a  bigger.  Sndi  a  plate  bong  graTed,  let  acTent 
abeeta  (^  good  writing-paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  baa  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  go  oter  with  a  good  pen  Oiled  with  blade  ink,  which  wiS 
qoidily  bring  hia  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  cbaractera,  being  at  Gnt 
■bowed  where  to  begin,  and  bow  to  form  every  letter.  And  when  be  can  do 
that  w^  he  must  then  exercise  on  bir  paper;  and  ao  may  eaeily  be  broi^  la 
write  the  baud  you  detire. 

DftAWDTQ. 
ISB.  When  he  can  write  well,  and  quick,  I  think  it  may  be  coDTanent,  not 
only  to  continue  the  exerdae  of  bia  band  in  writing,  but  al^  t«  improve  the  d» 
of  it  brther  In  drawing,  a  thing  very  useM  to  a  gentleman  on  nveral  occa- 
■iona,  but  eepecially  if  be  travel,  aa  that  which  helps  a  nun  olUn  to  expreae,  in 
a  bw  linea  well  put  together,  what  a  whole  sheet  ct  paper  in  writing  would  not 
be  able  to  represent  and  make  intelligible.  How  tnany  boildinga  may  a  dud 
(ee,  how  many  maidiines  and  habila  meet  with,  the  ideas  whereof  wonld  be 
eaaly  retained  and  communicated  by  a  little  akill  in  drawing;  which,  bdEf 
committed  to  words,  are  in  daogtir  to  be  lost,  or  at  best  but  ill  retained  in  Um 
moat  exact  descriptions  7  I  do  not  moan  that  I  vroold  have  your  son  a  perfect 
painter ;  to  be  that  to  any  tolerable  degree,  will  require  more  time  than  a  youDg 
genUeman  can  spare  lh>m  his  other  improvements  of  greater  moment ;  but  ta 
much  inught  into  petq>ective,  and  skill  in  drawing,  aa  will  enable  him  (o  rejn- 
■ent  tolerably  on  paper  any  thing  he  sees,  except  &ces,  may,  I  think,  be  got  in 
a  little  time,  especially  if  be  have  a  genius  to  it ;  but  where  that  is  wanticg, 
onlera  it  be  in  tbe  things  absolutely  accessary,  it  is  better  to  let  him  pass  Ibem 
by  quietly,  than  to  vex  him  about  them  to  no  purpose  ;  and  therefore  in  thil, 
as  in  all  other  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  rule  holds,  "Nibit  invitl 
HinervL" 

If  1.  Shorthand,  an  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in  England,  mty 
perhaps  be  thought  worth  tbe  learning,  both  for  dispat*^  in  what  men  wiite  if 
their  own  memory,  and  concealment  of  what  they  would  not  have  lie  oftD  (o 
every  eye.  For  be  that  has  once  learned  any  sort  of  character,  may  eaalj  nrj 
it  to  bis  own  private  use  or  Ihncy,  and  with  more  contraction  suit  it  to  the  bna- 
ness  be  would  employ  it  in.  Ur.  Rich's,  the  beet  contrived  of  any  I  have  seen, 
may,  as  I  tbink,  by  one  who  knows  and  considers  grammar  well,  be  made  nmch 
easier  and  shorter.  But,  for  the  leammg  this  compendious  way  of  writing, 
there  will  be  no  need  hastily  to  look  oat  a  master;  it  will  be  eariy  enongh, 
when  any  convenient  opportunity  offers  itself  at  auy  time  after  bis  band  i>  tcU 
settled  in  bir  and  quick  writing.    For  boys  have  but  litUe  use  of  sbort-haod,  ai 
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others,  to  wbom  it  is  of  no  louiaer  of  nw  or  setrioe,  jet  the  onliimi;  vtj  <rf 
learning  it  in  >  gnuDcgar-scbool.  'a  that,  which  having  had  thoughts  aboiil,  I 
can  not  be  (bmard  to  encourage.  The  r«asana  agaiiut  it  are  so  eTidest  and 
cogent,  that  thej  have  prevwled  with  some  intelltgent  persona  to  qnic  the  or- 
'  dinary  road,  not  without  succew,  though  the  method  made  oae  of  was  not  ex- 
actly tbat  which  I  imagine  the  eaeieet,  and  in  short  is  thia:  to  trouble  the  child 
with  no  grammar  at  all,  but  to  btva  lAtiu,  as  English  haa  been,  witboct  lb* 
perpleKitj  of  rales,  talked  into  him;  for,  if  you  will  conader  it,  Latin  is  do 
more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he  cornea  into  the  world,  than  English;  ind 
jet  he  leama  Eoglieh  without  master,  rale,  <x  grammar;  and  so  might  be  taQa 
too,  as  Tullj  did,  if  he  had  sometiodj  alwaya  to  talk  to  him  in  thia  language. 
And  when  we  so  (rflen  see  a  French  woman  teach  an  Engliah  girl  to  tpeak  and 
read  French  perfectlv,  in  a  jear  or  two,  without  anj  mle  of  grammar,  or  anj 
thing  else,  but  prattling  to  her;  1  can  not  but  wonder,  bow  gentlemen  ban 
been  overseen  tiiis  waj  for  their  sons,  and  thought  them  man  doll  or  incapaU* 
than  their  daughteri. 

160.  If  therefore  a  man  could  be  got,  who,  himself  apealdng  good  Ijlia, 
could  elwBjB  be  abont  jour  son,  talk  constanttj  (o  him,  and  auObr  him  to  speak 
or  read  nothing  else,  thia  will  be  the  true  and  genuine  way,  and  that  wbub  I 
would  propose,  not  ooly  as  the  eaaieat  and  best,  wherein  a  child  might,  with- 
out pains  or  chidiug,  get  a  language,  which  othera  are  wont  to  be  whipped  fbr 
at  school,  six  or  seven  jcors  together;  bnt  also  as  that,  wherein  at  the  saiw 
time  he  might  hare  hia  mind  and  manners  formecl,  and  be  be  instnicted  to 
boot  in  several  sciencea,  such  aa  are  a  good  part  of  ge<^raphf,  astronoinj, 
chronoli^j,  anatomj,  besides  some  porta  of  history,  and  all  other  parts  rf 
knowledge  of  things,  that  fall  under  the  senses,  and  require  little  men 
than  memo[f .  For  there,  if  we  would  take  the  true  waj,  onr  knowledge 
should  begin,  and  in  tLoso  things  be  laid  the  foundation;  and  not  in  tbe 
abstract  notions  of  logic  aad  motaphjnica,  which  are  fitter  to  amnM,  than  in- 
form tbe  understanding,  in  ita  first  Betting  out  towards  knowledge.  When 
jouDg  men  have  had  their  heads  employed  a  while  in  tboae  abstract  specols- 
tions,  without  finding  the  success  and  improvement,  or  that  use  of  them  whiiA 
thej  expected,  thej  are  apt  (o  have  mean  Ihoughia,  either  of  teamin^^,  or  tlnm- 
selrcs;  tbey  are  tempted  to  quit  theh-  studies,  and  throw  awaj  their  books,  u 
oontaining  nothing  but  hard  words,  and  empty  sounds ;  or  else  to  conclude  that 
if  there  be  any  real  knowledge  in  them,  thej  themselves  have  not  underetand- 
ings  capable  of  it.  That  this  is  so,  perhaps  I  could  assure  you  upon  mj  own 
experience.  AmoDget  other  things  to  be  learned  by  a  young  gentleman  in 
this  method,  whilst  others  of  his  age  are  wholly  taken  up  with  Latin  and  lu>- 
guages,  I  may  also  set  down  geometrj  for  one,  having  known  a  young  genllt- 
man,  bred  something  after  this  way,  able  to  demonstrate  several  propositiana  is 
Euclid,  before  he  was  thirteen. 

161.  But  if  such  a  man  can  not  be  got,  who  speaks  good  Latin,  and,  being 
able  to  instruct  youtson  in  all  these  parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it  ij 
this  mclliod;  the  next  best  is  to  have  him  tai^ht  as  near  this  way  as  may  b^ 
which  is  by  taking  some  easy  and  pleasant  book,  sncb  aa  .£sop's  Fablai,  and 
writing  tbe  English  translation,  (made  as  Lteral  as  it  can  be,)  in  one  line,  and 
the  Latin  words,  which  answer  each  of  them,  just  over  it  in  aoather.  Tbtae 
let  him  read  every  day  over  and  over  again,  till  he  perfectly  anderstaoda  lb* 


^ 
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to  maiEB  room  far  what  be  would  iustUl  into  ttiem,  OM  it  aa^  ba  receured 
with  attention  and  appUcaUon,  without  which  it  leaiea  no  impraoaion.  Tlia 
natural  temper  of  children  disposea  thrar  minda  to  wander.  Iforeltj  alou 
takes  them;  wbaterer  that  preaents,  the;  are  preaentl; eager  to  baieitaiM 
ol^  and  are  as  bood  satiated  witli  tt.  They  quicklj  grow  weaiy  of  tb«  ume 
thing,  and  ao  have  almoBt  their  whole  delight  in  change  «ad  Tarietj.  It  i> 
a  oontradiction  to  the  natural  stale  of  childhood,  for  Ihem  to  fix  their  fiwiii^ 
thoughts.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  temper  of  their  brains,  or  the  quidi- 
nees  or  instability  of  their  animal  apiritg,  over  which  the  mind  has  not  jvt  got 
aliill  command;  this  is  visible,  that  it  is  a  pain  to  children  to  keep  that 
thoughts  steady  to  any  thing.  A  lasting  cootinued  attention  ia  one  of  the 
hardest  tasla  can  be  imposed  on  them :  and  therelbre,  be  tbat  requires  thuii 
application,  should  endeovor  to  make  what  he  proposes  as  giateM  and 
agreeable  as  possible ;  at  least,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  join  any  dis- 
pteasiDg  or  frightfUl  idea  with  it.  If  tbey  come  not  to  their  books  with  SDme 
kind  of  hking  and  relish,  i(  ia  no  wonder  their  thoaghts  should  be  perpetoallf 
sbiAiDg  from  what  disgusts  them,  and  sedc  better  ectertainnient  in  nun 
.  pleasing  objects,  after  which  they  will  unavoidably  be  gadding. 

It  is,  I  know,  the  usual  method  of  tutors  to  endeavor  to  procure  aUeation 
in  their  scholars,  and  to  &z  their  mmds  to  the  bnsiiMea  io  hand,  by  rebidrat 
and  corrections,  if  they  find  Uiem  ever  so  little  wanderii^.  But  such  tnat- 
mcDt  is  sure  to  produce  Iha  quite  contrary  effbcl.  Paononate  woids  or  blows 
from  the  tutor  fill  the  child's  mind  with  terror  and  aflHglitmeDt,  whidi  im- 
mediately takea  it  wholly  up,  aod  leaves  no  room  for  other  imprewioDL  I 
believe  there  is  nobody,  that  reads  this,  but  may  recollect,  what  dismde' 
hasty  or  imperious  words  IKini  bis  parents  or  teachers  have  caused  in  hii 
thoughts ;  how  for  the  time  it  has  turned  his  brsina,  8(1  that  he  scarce  kiuir 
what  waa  said  by,  or  to  him:  he  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  mi 
upon ;  his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confilliOQ,  and  in  that  state  wis 
no  longer  capable  of  attention  to  any  thing  else. 

It  is  Ime,  parents  and  governors  ought  to  settle  and  establish  Ibor 
authority,  by  an  awe  over  the  minds  of  those  under  their  toilion ;  and  le 
rule  them  by  that :  but  when  tbey  have  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  thej 
should  use  it  with  groat  moderation,  and  not  make  themselves  such  mrt- 
crows,  tbat  their  scbolacs  should  slways  tremble  in  their  eigbL  Such  sn 
austerity  may  make  their  government  easy  to  thomselvea,  but  of  very  lilile 
use  to  their  pupils.  It  is  impossible  chUdren  sliould  learn  any  thing,  wbilsl 
their  thoughts  are  pooessed  snd  disturbed  with  any  psaaion,  Mpedally  ktr, 
which  makes  the  itrongeet  impreosion  on  their  jet  tender  and  weak  sgnritt. 
Keep  the  mind  in  an  easy  calm  temper,  when  you  would  have  it  receive  joor 
InstructionB,  or  any  increase  of  knowledge.  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  lair  sad 
regular  characteni  on  a  trembling  mind,  aa  on  a  sbskiog  psper. 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention  of  his  sdiotsr : 
whilst  he  boa  that,  he  ia  aure  to  advance  as  Gut  as  the  learner's  abilities  wiH 
carry  him;  and  without  that,  all  his  bustle  and  pother  will  be  to  littleorBO 
purpose.  To  attain  this,  be  should  make  the  child  oomprebend,  (sa  mnch  •■ 
may  be,)  the  uselhlDess  of  what  he  teacbee  him;  and  let  him  see,  by  whit  ba 
has  learned,  that  he  can  do  something  which  he  could  not  do  befbre;  some- 
tiling  which  gives  him  some  power  and  real  adrantage  above  otbeta,  who  irt 


It  mil  poeaiblf  be  asked  hore,  Ib  grammar  then  of  no  uaeT  And  hsTe  than 
who  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  reducing  several  languagee  to  rules  ind  ob- 
oerrations,  who  bavo  writ  eo  much  about  declension.')  and  coDjugatJons,  sbool 
oODCorda  and  Sf  ntazja,  lost  their  labor,  and  been  learned  to  do  purpose?  I  saj 
not  so;  grammar  bos  its  place  too.  But  tbis  !  tliinli  I  may  saj,  there  is  more 
Mir  a  great  deal  nude  with  it  than  there  ueeda,  and  Uiose  are  tonnented  about 
it,  to  whom  it  doea  not  at  all  belong;  I  mean  cbildreo,  at  tli«  Bg«  wherein  tbef 
are  usually  perplexed  with  it  in  gramroar  schools. 

There  ia  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  languages  learned  b;  role  serro  well 
enough  Tor  the  common  aSkirs  of  UTe,  and  ordioaiy  commerce.  Nuy,  persoDi 
of  quality  of  tbe  Bolter  sex,  and  such  of  Ihem  as  have  spent  their  lime  m  well- 
bred  company,  show  us,  that  this  plain  natural  way,  without  the  least  study  at 
knowledge  of  grammar,  can  carry  tbem  to  a  great  degree  of  elegancy  and  polite- 
ness in  tlieir  hmguage :  and  there  are  ladies  who,  without  knowing  what  tenses 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions  are,  speak  as  properly,  and  as  correctly, 
(they  might  take  it  for  an  ill  compliment,  if  I  said  as  any  country  school-master,) 
M  most  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  up  in  tbe  ordinary  methods  of  grammar 
schools.  Grammar,  therefore,  we  see  may  be  spared  in  Bi>me  cases.  The  ques- 
tion then  will  be,  To  whom  ebould  it  be  taught,  and  when  ?    To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Uen  learn  languages  for  the  ordioary  intercour^  of  sodcly,  and  com- 
municatiOD  of  thoughts  in  common  life,  without  atiy  farther  design  in  their  us» 
of  them.  And  for  this  purpose  the  original  way  of  learning  a  language  bycoa- 
vervatioD  not  only  servee  well  enough,  hut  is  to  bo  preferred  as  the  most  ex- 
pedite, proper,  and  natural.  Therefore,  to  tliis  u^e  of  language  one  may  answer, 
that  grammar  ia  not  necessary.  Th  is  so  many  of  my  readers  must  be  forced  to 
allow,  BB  understand  what  I  here  Fay,  and  who  cODversing  with  others,  1mde^ 
stand  them  without  having  ever  been  taught  the  grammar  of  tbe  English 
tongue:  wbiclj  T  suppose  is  the  case  of  iucomparably  tbe  greatest  part  of  Kng- 
lishmen ;  of  whom  I  have  never  yet  known  any  one  who  learned  his  m□the^ 
tongue  by  rules. 

3.  Others  there  are,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  business  in  this  world  is  to  bs 
done  with  their  tongues,  and  with  their  pens ;  and  lo  those  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  iliat  they  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  whereby  thej 
may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds  tbe  more  easily,  and  with  the 
greater  impression.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  any  sort  of  speaking,  so  u 
will  make  him  be  understood,  is  not  thought  enough  lor  a  gentleman.  Ha 
ought  to  study  grammar,  amongst  tiie  other  helps  of  speaking  well;  bat  it  muit 
be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue,  of  the  language  he  uses,  that  he  may  ouder 
stand  his  own  country  speech  nicely,  and  speak  it  property,  without  shocking 
the  ears  of  those  it  is  addrei>8cd  to  with  solecisms  sud  oBensive  irregularities. 
And  to  this  purpose  grammar  is  necessaly ;  but  it  is  the  grammar  only  of  their 
own  proper  tongnes,  and  to  those  only  who  would  take  pama  in  cultivstinfi 
tiieir  language,  and  in  perfecting  their  styles.  Whether  all  gentlemen  shoulil 
not  do  this,  I  leave  lo  be  considered,  since  the  want  of  propriety,  and  gram- 
maticBl  exactness,  is  thought  very  mis-becoming  one  of  that  tank,  ood  osuillr 
draws  on  one  guilty  of  such  faults  tbe  censure  of  having  bad  a  lower  breedis;, 
and  worse  company  than  suila  with  his  qttality.    If  this  be  to,  (as  I  tappat  it 


■re  Devw  once  told  of  the  gram- 
ndi  as  know  there  Is  aof  Bach 
'  iDetmcted  in  it.  Nor  ii  their 
rtb;  their  care  and  cultiTBtlng, 
•eldom  in  the  ftitnre  course  of 
rkward  way  of  eiproMing  Ihem- 
amman  thej  hare  been  so  much 
earoe  eTer  speak  or  write;  or,  if 
be  excused  Ibr  the  mistakes  aod 
who  took  notice  oT  this  waj  of 
;  geDtlemeD  were  designed  to  be 
of  Ibreipi  oonntriea,  and  not  to 

lensalTee  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
learned,)  languages,  nske  them 
skill  In  Ihem.  No  doubt  those 
ny  language  with  this  TJew,  and 
r  to  stud;  the  grammar  of  it.  I 
onder-value  Greek  and  Latin:  I 
ellency ;  snd  a  man  can  hare  no 
rorld,  who  is  a  stranger  to  them. 
rily  draw  Ibr  his  use,  out  of  the 
ain  without  studying  the  gram- 
,  nay  come  to  nnderstand  them 
'arther  hs  sliell  at  any  time  be 
itical  niceties  of  either  of  these 
,  when  he  comes  to  propose  to 
ire  it.    Which  brings  me  to  the 


nswer  is  obvious  viz.  -. — 
time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can 
1  be  taught  the  grtmiDsr  of  Itf 
>f  the  wise  and  learned  natioos 
education  to  cultivate  their  own, 
other  nations  barbarous  and  had 
[he  Greek  learning  grew  in  credit 
ir  commonwealth,  yet  it  was  the 
^ir  youth  :  their  own  language 
■  their  own  language  they  were 

>er  season  for  grammar;  1  do  not 
itndy,  but  *s  an  introductian  to 
ne  upon  the  care  of  polishing  bis 
ite,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  bs 
belbre.  Tor  grammar  bein^  to 
and  socM^ing  to  the  exact  rulee 
,  ihenli  little  om  of  the  one  to 
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him  that  baa  no  need  of  the  olh«r;  wbere  rhetoric  is  not  juoeuuj,  gTMntur 
may  be  epar«d.  I  know  not  wbj  an;  one  abonld  waste  hu  time  Kid  beat  hit 
bead  about  the  iMin  gnunmar,  who  doea  not  intend  to  be  a  crilM^  or  make 
•t>eech«8,and  write  dlapatdieB  in  it.  When  any  one  finds  iohimaeiraDacafiM^ 
or  disposition  to  study  any  IbKign.  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely 
exact  in  tiie  knowledge  ot  it,  it  will  be  time  enougli  to  take  agrammatiod 
■uirey  of  it.  If  his  use  of  it  be  only  to  understand  some  boolis  writ  in  it  with- 
out a  critical  knowledge  of  the  tongue  itaelll  readily  alone,  aa  I  bare  said,  wiU 
attain  this  end,  witbout  cbai^^g  the  niind  with  tlie  multiplied  r\ilea  and  intri- 
Daciea  of  grammar. 

163.  For  the  exercise  of  his  writing,  let  hia  wmetiinea  treoabte  Latin  inU 
English :  but  the  learning  of  Latin  being  ntdhing  but  the  learning  of  word^  a 
very  unpleasant  buBincBS  both  to  young  and  old,  join  as  much  other  leo] 
knowledge  with  it  as  jou  can,  beginning  atiU  with  that  which  liei  moat  obTioai 
to  tbe  senses;  such  aa  is  the  kopwledge  of  minerala,  plsnt^  and  ^nimalit,  and 
particularly  timber  and  IVuit  trees,  their  parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  wheiein 
a  great  deal  ma;  be  taught  a  diild,  which  will  not  be  nseless  to  tbe  maiL  Bnl 
more  efipeciaUy  geography,  astroDouiy,  and  •ostomy.  Bat  whatarer  yon  are 
teaching  him,  have  a  care  atill,  tbat  you  do  not  clog  him  with  too  modi  st 
onoe;  or  make  any  thing  bis  busincea  but  downright  virtue,  orieproTe  him  br 
any  thing  but  vice,  or  some  appsrent  tendency  to  it. 


164.  But,  if)  sfler  all,  his  fate  be  to  go  to  school  to  get  tbe  Intin  tongue,  it 
win  be  in  vsin  to  talk  to  ;ou  couceming  the  method  I  think  best  to  be  observed 
in  schools.  Tou  muat  eubmit  to  that  you  llnd  there,  not  expect  to  hare  it 
changed  for  ybM  eon ;  but  yet  by  all  mosus  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  he  be  not 
employed  in  making  Latin-themes  and  declamations,  and,  least  of  aO,  verses  of 
any  kind.*  Tou  may  ioBiat  on  it,  if  it  will  do  any  good,  Ihat  yon  hsve  no 
design  to  make  him  either  a  Latin  orator  or  poet,  but  barely  would  hsve  bim 
understand  perfectly  a  Latin  author ;  and  that  you  observe  those  who  t«ach  sej 
of  the  modern  UinguageH,  and  that  with  succeas,  neveramuBO  their  sobolara  to 
make  speeches  or  verses  eittier  in  French  or  Italian,  their  business  being 
language  barely  and  not  iaven^OD, 

165.  But  to  tell  you,  a  litllo  more  f^tly,  why  I  would  not  hsve  him  MercL«ed 
in  making  of  themea  and  verses:  1.  As  to  themes,  they  have,  I  confess,  the 
pretense  of  something  useful,  which  is  to  teach  people  (o  speak  handsomety  and 
well  on  any  subject ;  which,  if  it  could  be  attained  this  way,  I  own  would  be  s 
great  advantage ;  there  being  nothing  aoro  becoming  n  gentleman,  nor  mate 
tisefal  m  sll  the  occurrences  of  life,  than  to  be  able,  on  any  occasion,  to  iipeak 
well,  and  to  the  purpose.  But  thia  I  say,  that  the  making  of  themes,  as  is  usual 
in  schools,  helps  not  one  jot  towards  it :  for  do  but  consider  what  it  ll  in  mskiag 
a  theme  that  a  young  lad  is  employed  sbout ;  It  is  to  make  a  speech  on  eoms 
Latin  eaying,  as  "  Omnia  vincitsmor,"  or  "  Non  licet  in  bello  bis  peocsre,"  te. 
And  here  the  poor  lad,  who  wants  knowledge  of  those  things  he  is  to  ipeak  ot, 
which  is  to  be  had  only  (him  time  and  observation,  n 
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for ;  wQl,  I  ^esB,  scarce  find  the  proHt  answer  half  the  Ume  and  paina  emploTtd 

I  do  not  mean  hereby,  tbat  thera  ahonld  be  no  exerciBe  giTen  to  cbildren's 
memoriee.  I  think  (heir  memories  should  be  emplojed,  bnt  not  in  learaing  bj 
rot«  whole  pages  out  oT  books,  which,  the  lesson  b^ng  once  said,  and  that  lank 
over,  ore  delivered  up  again  to  oblivion,  and  neglected  fbreTer.  This  menda 
ueither  the  memoij  nor  the  mind.  What  the}'  sbonld  learn  b;  heart  out  ti 
Mitlior^  I  have  above  mentiooed :  and  audi  wise  and  useful  sentencea  being 
ODce  given  in  charge  to  tlieir  memories  they  should  never  be  sofltered  to  fijrget 
again,  but  be  often  called  to  account  for  them :  wherebf,  be«ide«  the  use  thai* 
sajings  nay  be  to  them  in  their  fliture  lifo,  »s  so  many  good  rules  and  obaovk- 
ttons  ;  the/  will  be  taught  to  reflect  often,  and  bethink  themselvei  what  tbej 
have  to  remember,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  memoly  quick  and  uselilL 
The  custom  of  A^uent  reflection  will  keep  tbeir  minds  Q-om  running  adrift,  and 
call  their  thoughts  home  trvm  uselesB  inattentive  roving :  and  therelbre^  I  think, 
it  may  do  well  to  give  them  something  every  day  to  remember;  but  sometltiiig 
slill,  that  is  in  itself  worth  the  remembering,  and  what  you  wonld  never  have 
out  of  mind,  whenever  jou  call,  or  they  themselves  search  for  it.  Tlua  will 
obhge  them  often  to  turn  their  thoughts  inwards,  thin  which  yoa  can  not  widi 
them  a  better  intellectual  habit 


111.  But  under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught,  dniiog  the 
tender  and  flexible  yean  of  his  life,  tbia  is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thiuka 
Latin  and  language  the  least  part  of  education ;  one,  who  knowing  how  much 
virtue,  and  a  well-tempered  soul,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or 
language,  nukee  it  his  chief  busLness  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scbolara,  and  give 
that  a  right  disposition :  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  reet  should  be  neg- 
lected, would,  in  due  time,  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which  if  it  be  not  got  ud 
settled,  so  ts  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits,  langunges  and  sciences,  and  all 
the  other  accomplishmenla  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make  the 
worse  or  more  dangerous  man.  And  indeed,  whatever  stir  there  is  made  aboat 
getting  of  Latin,  as  the  great  and  diOioilt  business;  his  mother  may  teach  ii 
him  herself  if  she  will  but  spend  two  or  three  heure  in  a  day  with  him,  and 
make  him  read  the  evangelists  in  LAtin  lo  her :  for  she  need  bnt  buy  a  IddB 
Testament,  and  having  got  somebody  to  nurk  the  last  syllnble  bnt  one,  vbat 
it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  syllables,  (which  is  enon^  to  regulate  her  pro- 
nunciation, and  accenting  the  words, )  read  daily  in  the  Gospels ;  and  tlien  let 
her  avoid  understanding  them  in  Idtin,  if  she  can.  And  when  she  ODdentanda 
the  Evangelists  in  Latin,  let  her,  in  the  some  manner,  read  .dieop's  Fable^  and 
so  proceed  on  to  Eutroinus,  Justin,  and  other  such  books.  I  do  not  mentioD 
this  Bs  an  imagination  of  what  I  &ncy  may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing  I  have  known 
done,  and  the  Latdn  tongue^  with  ease,  got  (his  way. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying:  he  that  takee  on  him  the  charge  of 
bringing  up  young  men,  eqtectolly  young  gentlemen,  should  have  somediiDg 
more  in  bim  than  Latin,  more  than  even  a  knowledge  in  the  liberal  sciencce ; 
be  should  be  a  person  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  and  with  good  seiDt 
have  good  humor,  and  the  skill  to  ^carry  himself  with  gravity,  esse,  and  kind- 
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When  that  ia  done,  and  he  knows  pret^  well  tbe  0OQgt«Uatk)iis  oT  tbii  out 
hemispbere,  it  may  be  time  to  giie  bim  some  nolioiM  of  tbii  our  placeUi? 
world,  and  to  tbftt  purpose  it  may  not  be  anuss  to  make  bim  a  draogbt  of  the 
Cc^mican  QTslem;  and  tberein  expluD  to  him  tbe  aituattoii  of  Ibe  planet^ 
thnr  reBpective  diataiuKs  from  the^auo,  the  center  oT  their  iCTOlutioiis.  Thi* 
Till  preparo  bim  to  oudentand  tbe  motioc  and  theory  of  tbe  plaiLeta  the  most 
•as;  and  natoral  way.  For,  aioce  aatrouomen  no  longer  doubt  of  the  moiioa 
of  the  plaoela  about  tbe  hub,  it  ib  fit  he  atv^wld  proceed  tipoa  that  bfpotbeaia, 
which  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  least  perplexed  for  a  learner,  bat  also  Uw 
lilcelieet  to  be  true  io  itaelT.  But  in  this,  as  iu  all  other  parts  of  iastructioo, 
great  care  must  be  taken  with  children,  to  b^in  with  that  whicb  ii  plaio  and 
•imple,  and  to  toacb  them  as  little  as  can  be  at  once,  and  settle  that  well  is 
(beir  be«ds,  before  you  proceed  to  the  next,  or  any  thing  new  in  tiiai  science. 
Gire  them  first  one  aimple  idea,  and  see  that  Ibey  take-  it  right,  and  per&cUy 
oompTcbend  it,  before  you  go  any  larther ;  and  then  add  some  other  nmple  idc^ 
Wbicb  lies  next  in  your  way  to  wliat  you  aim  at^  abd  so  proceeding  by  gentle 
and  inseosible  slope,  children,  without  oonfa^on  and  amazement,  will  have  their 
nndenrtandiiigs  opened,  and  their  thoughts  extended,  farther  than  could  bav* 
beea  expected.  And  when  any  one  has  leaned  aoy  tbi&g  bimael(  there  is  w 
■uiA  way  to  fix  it  in  his  memory,  and  to  encourage  bim  to  go  on,  is  to  set  him 


lib.  When  be  baa  once  got  such  an  acquaintance  witb  the  globes,  ae  is  abore 
meutioned,  be  may  be  flt  to  be  tried  a  little  in  geometry;  wherein  I  think  chs 
■ix  first  books  of  Euclid  enough  for  him  to  be  taught.  For  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  moi9  to  a  man  of  busineBS  be  neceesory  or  useful ;  at  least  If  he  hart 
a  geuiuB  and  iDClination  to  it,  being  entered  so  &r  by  his  tutor,  he  wiO  be  able  to 
go  on  of  himself  without  a  teacher. 

The  globes,  therefore,  must  be  studied,  and  that  i^Ugently,  and,  I  think,  may 
be  b^un  betimee,  if  tbe  tutor  will  but  be  careflil  to  distinguish  what  tbe  child 
is  capable  of  knowings  and  wbat  not ;  for  which  this  may  be  a  rule,  that  per- 
haps will  go  a  pretty  way,  (riz.)  that  children  may  be  taught  any  thing  thai 
bUs  under  tbeir  senoea,  especially  their  ^ht,  as  ^  as  thdr  memories  only  are 
exerdsed :  and  thus  a  child  rery  yottng  may  lean,  wtucb  i«4be  equator,  wbidi 
the  raeridian,  ic,  which  Europe,  and  whidi  En^nd,  upon  tbe  globes,  as  toua 
almost  as  be  knows  the  nxmis  of  tbe  bouse  be  llres  in ;  if  care  be  taken  nc*  U> 
teach  him  too  much  at  Mice,  not  to  set  lum  upon  a  new  part,  till  that,  whidi  be 
is  upon,  be  perlbctly  learned  and  fixed  in  his  memory. 

'  OBKWOLOST. 

1T6.  With  geography,  chromlogy  onght  to  go  head  in  bond;  I  mean  tb* 
genera]  part  of  it,  so  that  he  may  bave  in  Tiis  mind  a  view  of  tbe  whole  caiieil 
of  time,  and  the  sereral  oonaderable  epocbs  that  are  made  tise  el  i»  history. 
Without  these  two,  histofy,  which  is  the  great  miatren  oT  pmdence  and  ciiil 
knowledge ;  and  ought  to  be  Uie  proper  study  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  boa- 
nera  In  the  world ;  without  get^raphy  and  chronology,  I  say,  history  wiO  b« 
*ety  ill  retained,  and  very  little  uaeliUi  but  be  only  ajumbleof  mattarsof  b(\ 
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dorf  de  Jure  Natunli  et  Oentiuin,''  whernn  he  will  be  instructed  in  Ihe  mlnral 
rigbta  of  men,  and  the  originAl  and  fbondations  of  societj,  and  the  duties  re- 
aoldng  from  thence.  This  general  part  of  nril  law  and  luator7  ue  Wndiee 
which  a  gentlenuut  diould  not  barely  touch  at,  bot  cooBtaotly  dwd)  apon,  and 
never  have  done  with.  A  Tirtnoua  and  'well-behaTed  young  man,  that  ia  well 
Tersed  in  the  general  part  of  the  civil  law,  (which  concern*  not  the  diicine  of 
private  caeec^  but  the  sOairB  and  intercoufse  of  civilized  imtioiia  in  geoeral, 
grounded  upon  prindples  of  reason,)  undehUndr  Latio  well,  and  can  wdlc  a 
good  hand,  one  maj  turn  looee  into  the  world,  with  great  aamrance  that  he  wiQ 
find  cmplojment  and  eeteem  everrwhero. 


181.  It  would  be  strange  to  8uppc«e  aa  English  gentlenuui  should  be  igno- 
rant or  the  law  of  lii*  country.  This,  whatever  station  be  is  in,  is  so  reqoisile, 
that,  from  a  justice  oT  the  peace  to  a  minister  ot  state,  I  know  no  place  he  can 
well  fill  without  it    I  do  not  mean  the  chicane  or  wrangling  and  captiooa  put 

.  of  the  law ;  a  gentlemoii  whoee  buaineea  is  to  seek  tbe  true  measaree  or  right 
and  wrong,  and  not  the  arts  how  to  avoid  doing  tbe  one,  and  secure  himself  in 
doing  the  other,  ought  to  be  as  &r  from  such  a  study  of  tbe  law,  as  he  is  coa- 
cemed  diligently  to  apply  himself  to  that  wherein  he  may  be  serviceable  to  tiil 
country.  And  to  Ibat  purpose  I  think  the  right  way  for  a  gentleman  to  study 
our  law,  which  he  does  not  design  for  his  calling,  is  to  take  a  view  of  our  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  govemmsDt,  in  the  antnent  books  of  the  common  law,  and 

■some  more  modem  writers,  who  oat  of  them  hove  given  an  account  of  this  gov- 
ernment And  having  got  a  true  idea  of  that,  then  to  read  our  bistory,  and 
with  it  join  in  every  kiog's  reign  the  laws  then  mode.  This  will  give  an  in- 
light  into  tbe  reason  of  our  statutes,  and  ebow  the  true  ground  upon  wbicti 
Qiey  came  to  be  made,  and  what  weight  they  ougbt  to  have. 


183.  Rhetoric  aod  logic  being  the  aits  that  in  tbe  ordioaiy  melbod  uraally 
follow  immadiately  after  grammar,  it  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  have 
■aid  so  little  of  them.  The  reason  is,  iMcause  of  the  little  advantage  young 
people  receive  by  tliem ;  for  I  have  seldom  or  never  obaervod  any  one  to  get 
the  skill  of  reasoning  well,  or  upcolcing  handsomely,  by  studying  those  mice 
which  pretend  to  tesch  it ;  and  therelbre  I  would  have  a  young  gentlomait  take 
a  view  of  tbem  in  the  diortest  systems  could  be  Rmnd,  without  dwelling  leng 
OD  the  contemplation  and  study  of  those  (brmalitios.  lUght  reasonii^  is  fbuitdad 
on  something  else  than  tbe  pTetHcamenti  and  predicableo,  and  doee  iwt  conost 
in  talking  in  mode  and  figure  itself  But  it  is  beudet  my  present  bosinesa  to 
enlarge  npon  this  Bpeculation.  To  oome  tberetbre  to  wliat  we  have  in  haoit; 
if  you  would  tiave  your  son  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth ;  and  if  yoe 
would  have  him  epesk  well,  let  him  be  ooovetsant  in  Tully,  to  give  him  the  bits 
idea  of  eloquence ;  and  let  him  road  those  things  that  are  well  writ  in  Englislk 
to  perfect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  laoguage. 

183.  If  the  use  and  end  of  rigbt  reasoning  be  to  bsve  right  notione^  apd  a 
right  judgment  of  things ;  to  distinguish  betwLzt  truth  and  Gdsebood,  right  wi 
wrong,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  be  sure  not  to  let  your  eon  be  bred  up  io  the 
art  and  formality  of  disputing,  either  pracUdng  it  himseli;  or  adjoiring  it  in 
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the  faulta  of  g;rBiDmai',  and  can  join  in  a  coutiiioed  oohereot  diiooane  of  the 
■everal  parte  of  a  story,  wUhont  bald  and  uohandaome  fomu  of  traoiilion  (u  ii 
usual,)  often  repeated ;  he  that  deorea  to  perfect  tbem  yet  bftber  in  this,  whicti 
ia  the  lirat  step  to  apeaking  well,  and  needa  no  inreQlion,  ma;  bate  nxxNun  to 
Tullf  i  and  hj  putting  in  practice  those  mlea,  wbicb  tbal  maUer  of  eloqaceca 
gires  in  his  SnC  book  "  Do  InveDtione,"  §  20,  make  tbem  know  wherein  lb» 
skill  and  gracea  of  a  handsome  narratiTe,  according  to  the  sevra^  subjecta  lad 
deeigns  of  it,  lie.  Of  each  of  wbicb  rules  fit  ezaniplM  may  be  Ibund  out,  ni 
therein  tliej  may  be  ahown  how  otbare  have  practiced  them.  The  aDdeat  cJH- 
■ic  autbora  afford  plent;  of  auch  examplet,  which  tbe;  should  be  nude  not 
only  to  translate,  but  have  set  beibre  them  as  patterns  lor  then  dsily  imilnli'Tl 


When  tbey  understand  bow  to  write  KngUah  with  doe  ootmection,  propria^, 
and  order,  and  are  pretty  well  masleni  oS  a  tolerable  narrative  atyle,  they  may 
be  advanced  to  writing  of  letters ;  wherein  tbe;  abonld  not  be  put  upon  inj 
■trains  of  wit  or  compliment,  but  taught  to  express  their  own  plain  easy  seni^ 
without  sny  incoherence,  confusion,  or  roughneas.  And  when  they  are  parfat 
in  this,  tbey  may,  to  raise  their  thoughts,  have  aet  bebie  tbeoi  tbe  azampli  of 
Voiture's,  lor  tbe  entertainment  of  their  IKends  at  a  distsnoe,  with  lettenot 
oompliment,  mirth,  raillery,  or  diveiaion;  and  Tully'a  epistles,  as  the  b«at  pat- 
tern, whether  for  business  or  conversBuon.  The  writing  of  letten  has  m  mocb 
to  do  io  all  the  occurrences  of  human  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  an>id  showisg 
himself  in  this  kind  oC  writing:  octasions  will  daily  firae  liim  lo  make  tbianse 
of  bis  pen,  wliich,  beaidea  tbe  ooDsequenoce,  that,  in  bis  aflaiiBi  hia  well  ot  iU 
managmg  of  it  oden  draws  aAer  it,  always  lays  him  open  to  a  severer  examina- 
tion of  his  breeding,  sense,  and  abilities,  than  oral  discourses ;  whose  Cnnaianl 
&ults,  dying  for  tbe  most  part  with  the  sound  that  gives  them  lila,  and  so  Mt 
subject  to  a  strict  review,  more  easily  escape  observation  and  oenaore. 


Had  tbe  methods  of  education  been  directed  to  tbeiT  right  end,  one  wnild 
have  thought  this  so  Decessary  a  part,  could  not  have  been  neglected,  whiW 
themes  and  verses  in  Iftio,  of  no  use  at  all,  were,  so  constantly  every  when 
pressed,  to  the  racking  of  children's  invenlions  beyond  their  strength,  and  hin- 
dering their  cheerful  progress  io  leembig  tbe  tongues,  by  unnatural  difBculliMi 
But  custom  has  so  ord^oed  It,  snd~who  dares  disobey  T  And  would  it  not  ha 
very  unrossonabte  to  require  of  a  letinied  country  scboolnuster  (who  has  sU  tb» 
tropes  and  figures  in  Famaby's  rhetoric  at  his  fingera'  ends,)  to  teacb  his  Khtdar 
U  express  himself  handsomely  in  English,  when  it  appears  to  be  so  little  hit 
business  or  thought,  that  the  boy's  mother  (deeinsed,  it  is  like,  as  illileiate,  fbr 
not  having  i«ad  a  system  of  k^  and  rhetoric,)  outdoes  him  in  itT 

To  write  and  speak  correctly,  gives  a  grace,  and  gains  a  favorable  atlentioa 
to  what  one  has  to  say ;  and,  dnce  it  is  English  that  an  English  gentleman  wOl 
have  constant  use  o^  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate,  ami 
wherein  most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  bis  style.  To  speak 
or  write  better  latin  than  Engliah,  nuy  make  a  man  be  tidked  of;  but  be  WDoM 
Snd  it  DKire  to  bis  purpose  to  express  himself  well  in  his  own  toogo^  that  In 
nsn  every  moment,  than  to  have  the  vun  commendatioD  of  otbefs  kt  a  my 


neglected,  Mid  no  can  takan  naj 
Dguige,  that  tfaej  may  thoroughljr 
le  among  a*  bave  a  fivalltj  or  pn- 
Wi  't  li  owing  la  chance,  or  hia 
eatioi],  or  any  care  of  bia  teacbw. 
rrite^  it  below  lh»  dignitf  of  one 
)  bare  but  little  of  tliem  himaelC 
kamM  men  to  meddle  with  and 
(e  rulgar ;  though  yet  we  see  the 
loght  It  beoMth  the  public  care  M 
ir  own  langnaeie.  Poliahing  and 
aoDgst  them ;  it  bath  coUegea  and 
DODgHt  them  a  great  ambition  and 
what  thoy  are  come  to  by  It,  and 
iai]guag«a,  poeslbly  In  th[«  part  o-' 
le  few  reigna  backwards,  wtiatever 
mana  were  daily  exerdalng  them- 
et  upon  record  the  names  of  or^ 
tin,  though  It  were  their  mother 

1  tfaelrs ;  all  other  npeech  was  bar- 
a  language  appeart  to  have  been 
1  acute  people;  though  it  be  past 
phUoeophy  from  abroad. 
Idtin ;  I  tbiuk  they  ought  to  be 
d  wen,  bj  eveiy  gentleman.  But 
Ilea  with,  (and  the  more  he  koowa, 
Mud;,  ud  labor  to  get  a  facility, 
t,  ihoold  be  his  own,  and  to  thia 


Bclence,  I  ioutgine,  we  have  nona; 
J,  we  never  ahall  be  able  to  make 
titrived  by  a  wisdom,  and  operato 
Uacover,  or  capacitiee  to  coDceive^ 
cience.  Natural  philosophy  being 
and  operations  of  things,  aa  they 
I  parts  of  it,  one  cotnpreheading 
I  the  other,  bodies.  The  Qrst  of 
under  what  title  soever  the  con* 
to  go  before  the  study  of  matter 
lodiiad  into  a  sysCerD,  and  treated 
jntargemenC  of  our  minds  towards 
lectuit  world,  to  wbicb  we  are  led 
le  clearest  and  largeet  discoveriea 
'  own  souls,  is  imparted  to  us  from 
that  at  least  young  people  should 
eolation.    To  this  purpoae,  I  con- 
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dode,  it  would  b«  well,  If  tber«  were  nude  »  good  higtoij  of  tha  BiUe  far 
jouag  people  to  read ;  wherma  if  ever;  tbing  thet  i«  At  to  be  put  into  it,  wen 
bid  down  in  its  due  order  of  time,  ead  Bereral  tilings  omitted,  whidi  an  sniled 
ool/  to  riper  age  ;  that  confiuion,  wbidi  is  niosll;  produced  by  proauscnoiu 
reading  oT  the  Scripture,  as  it  Uee  now  bound  up  in  our  fiiblea,  would  be 
avoided  i  and  hUo  this  other  good  obtained,  that  bj-  reading  of  it  oonatuulj, 
tfaere  would  be  instilled  into  tlie  minda  of  children  a  notion  and  belief  of  spritK 
they  having  tc  much  to  do,  in  all  the  transactiona  of  that  history,  which  wiU 
be  a  good  preparatiOD  lo  Uie  study  of  bodies.  For,  withont  the  notion  and  il' 
lowance  of  ■piri^  our  philoaophy  will  be  lame  and  defeclive  in  ooe  main  put 
of  it^  when  it  leaves  out  the  contemplation  of  the  most  excellent  and  powertil 
part  of  the  creation. 

ISG.  Of  tbii  history  of  tbe  Bible,  I  think  too  it  woald  be  wfOl,  if  tbwe  wm 
a  short  and  plain  epitome  made,  containing  the  chief  and  most  material  htadi 
for  children  to  be  eonvenant  in,  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  Tbia,  thoogta  it  wiO 
lead  tbem  early  into  some  notkm  of  spirits,  yet  Is  not  contraiy  to  what  I  Mid 
above,  that  I  would  not  have  children  troubled,  whilst  youn^  willi  notions  cf 
s[ririts;  whereby  my  meaning  was,  that  I  think  it  inoonTenient,  that  their  jet 
tender  minds  should  tecxAvB  early  impresdons  of  goblin^  specters, 'and  apfiari- 
tions,  wherewith  their  muds,  and  those  about  them,  are  ^>t  lo  fright  them  into 
a  compliance  of  their  orderly  which  often  proves  t,  greet  icicoavenience  to  them 
all  their  lives  aHer,  by  subjecting  thnr  minds  to  frights,  fearful  apprehensiooii 
weaknesH,  and  superstition;  which,  when  coming  abroad  into  the  worid  and 
conversation,  they  grow  weary  and  ashamed  of;  It  not  seldom  hajqiens,  that  to 
make,  as  they  think,  a  thorough  cure,  and  esse  themselves  of  a  load,  which  hsi 
sat  so  heavy  on  them,  they  throw  away  tbe  tboughu  of  all  spirits  together,  sod 
so  run  into  the  other,  but  worse  extreme. ' 

188.  The  reason  why  I  would  have  this  premised  to  the  study  of  bodits, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  well  imbibed,  before  young  men  be  eotered 
in  natural  philosophy,  is,  because  matter  being  a  thing  that  all  our  senses  sre 
constantly  conversant  with,  it  is  so  apt  to  possess  the  mind,  and  eieiade  all 
Other  iMings,  but  matter,  that  prejudioe,  grounded  on  such  principles,  often 
leaves  no  room  for  tbe  admittance  of  spirits,  or  tho  allowing  of  any  such  titings 
as  immaterial  beings  "in  rerum  naturA; "  when  yet  it  is  evident,  that  by  mere 
matter  and  motion  none  of  tbe  great  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  resolved: 
to  instance  but  in  that  common  one  of  gravity,  which  I  think  impossible  lo  be 
explained  by  any  natural  operation  of  matter,  or  any  other  law  of  motion  bat 
the  pontivo  will  of  a  superior  Being  so  ordering  it.  And,  therefore,  since  tke 
deluge  can  not  be  well  explained  without  admitting  something  out  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  I  propose  it  to  be  coi>sidered  whether  God's  altering 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  earth  for  a  time,  (a  thing  ss  intelligible  as  grsTil; 
itself,  which  perhaps  a  little  vnriation  of  causes,  unknown  to  us,  would  pro- 
duce,) will  not  more  easily  account  fur  Noah's  Bood,  than  any  bypothmis  yet 
made  use  of  Co  solve  it.  I  bear  tbe  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  would 
produce  bat  a  partial  deluge.  But  the  alteration  of  the  center  of  gravity  once 
allowed,  it  is  no  bard  matter  lo  conceive,  that  tbe  divine  power  might  make  tbt 
center  of  gravity  placed  at  a  due  distance  ftom  tbe  center  of  tbe  earth,  move 
round  it  in  a  convenient  epace  of  time  ;  whereby  tbe  Hood  would  become  oni- 
versa],  and,  ss  I  think,  answer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  as  delivered  by 
Moaea,  at  an  easier  rate  than  those  many  hard  suppoaitionB  that  are  made  on 
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limu  machine^  tben  hitherto  we  could  hava  expected.  And  though  than  m 
rerj  lew  that  have  nutbematics  enough  to  naderstand  his  demomtnitknu,  tM 
Uie  most  aocucBte  mathsmaticiaDS,  who  have  examined  them,  sUowing  thrm  to 
Iw  mch,  hia  boidi  will  deserve  lo  be  read,  and  give  no  small  liglit  and  pleasim 
to  those,  who,  willing  lo  anderatand  the  motioiis,  properties,  tod  operalioiu  of 
Ihe  great  maaaea  of  macter,  in  thia  our  solar  ijretem,  will  but  careliillj  mind  hit 
BODcluaions,  which  maj  be  depended  on  as  propositiOD*  well  proved. 


189.  This  is,  in  short,  wtiat  I  have  tliought  concerning  a  young  g^llenan't 
Itudios;  wherein  it  will  posailj];  be  wondored,  tliat  I  should  omit  Greek,  eiaet 
unongat  the  Grecians  is  lo  be  rounij  llie  original,  as  it  were,  aod  fbuDdalJon  of 
dT  all  that  learning,  wUlcb  wo  huvu  iu  this  psjl  of  the  world.  I  grant  it  ao; 
uid  will  add,  that  uo  mau  can  pa.^8  fur  a  scholar,  tliat  ia  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  But  I  uiu  not  here  considering  the  i-ducation  of  a  professed  scholar, 
but  of  a  gciitleuiau,  to  whom  Ijilin  auJ  Krcucli,  as  the  world  now  goes,  it  by 
Dvcrj  one  acknowledged  to  be  nccesui;.  ^\'lieu  he  comea  to  be  a  msB,  if  ha 
lias  a  mind  to  carry  his  studies  further,  and  look  into  the  Gr*ek  Icarninic  he 
will  tlieu  easily  get  thjt  tongue  himself;  and  if  he  has  not  that  inclination,  hit 
learning  of  it  under  a  tutor,  will  bo  but  tost  Islior,  aiid  much  of  hk  lime  and 
paiua  spent  iu  that  wliicli  will  be  neglected  und  thrown  away,  as  soon  as  he  it 
It  liberty.  For  how  m.iny  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst  scholan 
themselves,  wlio  retain  the  Greek  tliey  carried  from  school ;  or  ever  improre  it 
to  a  fuoiili^r  reading,  and  perfect  understanding  of  Greek  sutbora  T 

To  conclude  this  part,  which  concerns  a  young  geolleman's  studies  his  tutor 
should  reniomber,  that  his  busiucss  is  not  go  much  to  leacb  him  all  thai  it 
knowablc,  09  to  raiau  iu  him  a  love  and  esteem  of  knowledge;  and  to  put  bun 
in  the  right  way  of  knowing  and  improving  liimaclll  when  be  baa  a  mind  to  it. 

The  thoughts  of  a  judicious  author  on  the  subject  of  language^  I  shall  bere 
glive  tlio  reader,  as  near  as  I  can,  In  bis  own  wuy  of  expressing  them.  He  ujl 
*  "  One  can  scarce  burden  children  loo  much  with  the  knowledge  of  languageSi 
They  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  they  equally  open  them  th«  en- 
trance, either  lo  thu  most  profound,  or  tlie  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning.  If  this  irtsome  study  be  put  off  to  a  little  more  advanced  age,  y aung 
men  citEier  have  not  resolution  enough  to  apply  to  it  out  of  choice,  or  steadies 
lo  jarrj  it  on.  And  if  any  one  hat  the  gilt  of  perseversnce,  it  is  not  without 
the  inconvenience  of  spending  that  time  upon  languages,  which  is  des^ned  to 
other  uses ;  and  he  confines  to  the  study  of  words  ihat  age  of  bia  life  thai  i> 
ibove  it,  aud  requires  things ;  at  least,  it  is  the  losing  the  beat  and  beautifulesl 
season  of  one's  life.  This  largo  foundation  of  languages  can  not  be  well  laid, 
but  when  every  thing  mukcs  an  easy  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind;  nlien 
the  memory  is  fresh,  ready  and  tcnacitius;  when  the  head  and  heart  aie  as  yet 
fl^e  from  caroa,  paa^ions,  sad  designs;  and  those,  on  whom  the  child  depend^ 
Ikave  authority  enough  to  keep  him  clo^e  to  a  long-continued  spplii:stloo.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  tbe  small  number  of  truly  learned,  and  tbe  multitude  of  snpe^ 
Bdal  pretenders,  is  owing  to  tbe  neglect  of  this." 

I  think  every  bod;  will  agree  with  this  observing  gentlemait,  tb«t  languigca 
are  the  proper  study  of  our  first  years.    But  this  is  to  be  cooddered  bj  tla 

'  La  Bmjera  H(BDn  da  u  Htcfe,  p.  677,  ttt. 
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fcood  method.  Hii  goTemor  ifaoiild  tak«  paina  to  tuike  hitn  tenuUe  of  lliii, 
■ocnilom  him  to  wd«r  and  t«a6b  him  netbod  in  all  the  application)  of  hit 
tfaOQghtB;  abow  him  wherein  it  hes,  and  the  adTantages  of  it;  •cquainthin 
with  the  aeieral  sorts  of  It,  tither  ftom  general  to  particiilara,  or  fhim  panica- 
lara  to  whuis  more  genend;  ezerdae  him  in  both  of  them;  and  make  him 
Bee,  in  what  case  each  different  metbod  ia  moat  proper,  and  to  what  endi  it 
bertaerveo. 

In  hiBtory  the  order  of  time  ahould  govern ;  in  pbikeopbical  ioquiiiea  that  (f 
nature,  which  in  all  pn^reeuon  is  to  go  (him  the  place  one  ia  Iben  in,  te  that 
which  joins  and  lies  next  to  it;  and  bo  it  ia  ia  the  mind,  IVom  the  koowledge  it 
(tanda  posaeased  of  already,  to  that  which  lies  next,  and  is  coherent  to  it,  ud 
BO  on  to  nh&t  it  titaa  at,  by  the  simplest  and  most  uncompoonded  parte  it  can 
divide  the  matter  inta  To  this  porpose,  it  will  be  of  great  nse  to  hia  pupil  to 
accustom  him  to  distinj^tsb  well,  that  i^  to  have  distinct  notion^  whoe 
ever  the  mind  can  find  aoj  real  diOerence,  bnt  as  coreAiilj  to  btu^  ^atinctirai 
in  terma,  where  be  has  not  distinct  and  diCTerent  clear  ideas. 

190.  BeNdce  what  is  to  be  hod  Irom  atudj  and  books,  there  are  other  aeooo- 
pUBhments  necesaai?  Ibr  »  gentleman,  to  be  got  b;  eierdae,  and  to  which  tins 
is  to  be  allowed,  and  for  which  maEtera  must  be  hod. 


Dancing  b^g  that  which  gives  gTBCeib]  motioos  all  the  lilb.  and  abore  *tl 
things  manlineas,  and  a  becoming  confidence  to  young  children,  I  think  it  can 
not  be  learned  too  early,  after  tbey  are  once  of  an  age  and  strength  csfobls  of 
it  But  you  must  be  BUre  to  have  a  good  master,  that  knows,  and  can  teach, 
what  is  giBceful  and  becoming,  and  wiiat  gives  a  iVeedom  and  eaaioeM  to  ill 
the  moUons  of  the  body.  One  Ihut  teachos  not  this,  is  worse  than  none  at  bU, 
natural  unfashionableness  being  much  better  than  apish,  affected  postures;  tod 
I  think  it  much  more  pasaable  to  put  off  the  hat,  and  make  a  1^,  like  bd  bonot 
country-gentleman,  than  like  an  ill-lksbioned  dancing-mester.  For,  as  Ibr  tbs 
jigKing  psit,  and  the  figures  of  dances,  I  count  that  little,  or  notlmig,  Gutbcr 
than  as  it  tends  to  perfect  graceAil  carriage. 


ISl.  Hndc  is  thought  to  have  some  affinity  with  dancong,  and  a  good  band, 
iq)on  some  instruments,  is  by  many  people  mightily  valued.  But  it  waitn  w> 
nrnch  of  a  young  man's  time,  to  gain  but  a  moderate  skin  in  it,  and  engigrs 
often  in  soch  odd  company,  that  many  think  it  much  better  spared:  atidl  btr* 
■mongBt  men  of  parts  and  boaineSB,  BO  seMom  heard  any  one  commended,  or 
esteemed,  for  having  an  excellency  in  music,  that  amongst  all  those  things,  Dot 
ever  came  into  the  list  of  accomplishments,  I  think  I  may  give  it  the  last  place. 
Our  short  lives  will  not  serve  us  for  the  attainment  of  all  things;  norcansor 
minds  be  always  intent  on  Bomething  to  be  learned.  The  weakness  ofotu  ran- 
Btilutions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  reqniree,  that  we  should  be  often  unbent: 
and  he  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his  liib,  most  allow  a  lirfe 
portion  of  it  to  recreation.  At  least!  this  must  not  be  denied  to  young  peo^ 
unless  whilst  you,  with  too  much  haste,  make  them  old,  yoa  have  the  dispteasnre 
to  set  them  in  their  graves,  or  a  second  childhood,  sooner  than  jou  could  wi^ 
And  Uierefore  I  think,  that  the  time  and  pains  allotted  to  serious  improvenmlft 
should  be  employed  about  things  of  most  use  and  oonseqaence,  and  tb*t  too  is 
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erf  little  to  do  with  civil  Iiri>,  vera  jet  IbnnDiijinikiwini  to  tba 
lions;  and  eeem  to  have  added  little  of  Ibree  or  conntge  to 
received  them,  unless  we  will  think  m&rtial  aldll  or  prawen 
ved  by  duelling,  wilh  wliicli  fenciug  came  into,  uid  with  whidi, 
11  go  ont  of  the  world. 

"e  mj  preeeot  thoughts  coocemiDg  learning  sod  ■ocomplitli' 
■Bl  bnsinesB  of  all  is  virtue  and  wisdom, 

"  Nullum  numeo  abest,  b!  sit  prudentia." 

tt  a  masMry  over  his  inclinations,  and  submit  bis  appetite  to 
L?ing  obtained,  and  bj  couBtant  practice  eeiUed  into  habit,  lbs 
le  task  is  orer.  To  bring  a  young  man  to  this,  I  know  nothing 
coatributes,  as  the  love  of  praise  and  commendation,  which 
,  bo  instilled  into  him  bj  all  ana  imBginnbli'.  Make  his  mind 
edit  and  shame  as  ma;  be :  and  wiien  you  have  done  Ihit,  yon 
ripic  into  him,  which  will  inDuence  his  actions,  when  you  ire 
1  llic  tbnr  of  a  liltle  smart  ofa  rod  is  not  comparable,  and  vhich 
gicr  stock,  wbcrcon  allcrwnrds  to  grad  the  true  principles  of 
ijjion. 

MAjroAL  TtUkBM. 

nc  thing  more  to  add,  which  as  soon  as  I  menlioit,  I  shill  ran 
ng  suspected  to  have  forgot  what  I  am  about,  and  what  I  btn 
inccming  education,  all  tending  towards  a  gentleman's  ealling, 
ide  seems  wholly  to  he  inconsistent.  And  yet,  I  can  not  tot- 
}uld  luTe  him  Icam  a  trade,  a  manual  trade;  nsy,  two  ortbfee, 
rticularly. 

f  inclination  of  children  being  always  to  be  directed  to  some- 
be  useful  to  them,  the  advantages  proposed  from  what  ibcy 
la;  be  considered  of  two  kinds;  1.  Where  the  skill  itsclli  Ibat 
Hf,  is  worth  the  having.  Thus  skill  not  on}y  in  language!!,  aod 
.,  but  in  painting,  turning,  gardening,  tempering,  uid  working 
)llier  useful  arte,  is  worth  the  haying.  2,  Where  the  eicrtisc 
my  consideration,  is  necessary,  or  uaefiil  for  health.  Knovl- 
hings  is  BO  necessary  to  be  got  by  children,  whilst  lbe» 
some  part  of  tlieir  time  is  to  be  allotlcd  to  their  improTeraenl 
.  those  employments  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  their  healtli: 
■,  and  writing,  and  all  other  sedentary  studies,  for  the  cultit»- 
d,  which  unaroidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentlemen'l 
I  tlieir  cradles.  Other  manual  «rtsi  which  are  botfa  got  and 
lor,  do  many  of  them,  by  that  exeicise,  not  only  increase  out 
[ill,  but  contribute  to  our  health  too  espedally ;  such  as  emplov 

air.  In  these,  then,  health  and  improvement  may  be  jtunMl 
'  these  should  some  fit  ones  be  chosen,  to  be  made  tbe  recru' 
ose  chief  business  is  with  books  and  study.  In  this  choii^ 
Inntion  of  the  person  is  to  be  considered,  and  constraint  alvajf 

bringing  liim  to  it.  For  command  and  force  may  often  create, 
lire  an  aversion ;  and,  whatever  any  one  is  bronght  to  by  (om- 
leave  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  be  little  {MvBted,  aitd  Ins  IM** 
ie  it  at  it 


iBse  me  best,  would  t>«  a  punter, 
it  not  easy  to  be  answered.  Finrt, 
]  world ;  and  to  attain  a  tolerabls 
\  man's  time.  If  ho  has  a  natitral 
:t  or  all  other  more  ueerul  studieB, 
iclination  to  it,  all  the  time,  pains, 
thrown  awsy  to  no  purpose.  An- 
.  a  gentleman,  ia,  because  it  ia  a 
le  mind  than  the  bodj.  A  gentle- 
be  etudy;  and  when  that  dumandi 
some  exercise  of  the  body,  which 
1th  uid  Etrengtb.    For  Ibese  two 


ntleman,  I  ahontd  propose  one,  or 
ry  in  general,  and  ?rorking  m  wood, 
g  St  nod  healthy  recreations  foe  a 
nfind  endures  not  to  be  constantlj 
sedentary  or  studious  men  should 
ight  dlTert  their  minds,  and  empbf 
?Uer  for  a  oountry-gentlemaii,  than 
ercise,  when  the  weather  or  season 
r  being  skilled  in  the  one  of  them, 
tdener;  by  the  other,  contrire  and 
d  use :  though  these  I  propose  not 
ions  to  it ;  dlTeraion  (mm  his  other 
OMfiil  and  healthy  manual  exercise, 

inderatood  rery  well  how  to  reoon- 
.bought  it  no  lessening  to  their  di{> 
other.  That  indeed  which  seenu 
d  their  spore  hours  was  agriculture. 
I  tbreoliing,  as  weU  as  Cincinnatni 
nand  the  armies  of  their  countilei 
ixterous  handling  of  the  flail  or  th« 
I  tools,  did  not  hinder  their  skill  in 
'  war  or  goremment.  Tbey  wcr« 
mdmen.  Cato  major,  who  bad  with 
>r  the  commonwealth,  has  left  an 
was  versed  in  oouotrr  affairs ;  and, 
LtUe  beneath  the  dignity  and  gran- 
1  large  field  of  Ihiit-trees,  all  of  hit 
Lh  amongst  Jews  and  Gentilea.  art 
saaary  to  reoommend  usefbl  recr«a- 


when  I  call  tbese  or  the  like  exo^ 
laj  for  recreation  is  not  being  idle, 
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(is  eyerj  one  m^  obserre,)  bat  euing  the  wearied  part  by  dunge  of 
and  be  tbat  thinks  diTeraioii  maj  not  Ue  in  bard  and  painfol  labor,  forgett  the 
early  risizig,  bard  riding;,  heat,  cold  and  hunger  of  huntamen,  which  it  yet  Vaowa 
to  be  tlie  constant  recrestlotl  of  men  of  the  greatest  condition.  DolTing,  plul' 
log,  inoculating,  or  any  the  like  profitable  employment*,  would  be  no  kn  a 
divetsioD,  tban  aoy  of  the  idle  qwrts  in  Ciahion,  if  inen  oonld  but  be  brought  to 
delight  in  tbem,  whicb  cnatom  and  MU  in  a  tnde  wiH  quickly  bring  any  om 
to  do.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  to  be  found  tboae,  who,  bnng  frequeollj 
oaUed  to  cards,  or  any  other  play,  by  tboee  they  could  not  reHiae,  have  ben 
EDoro  tired  with  these  recreatious,  than  with  any  of  the  moat  serious  employiseiil 
of  life ;  though  the  pUy  has  been  such  as  they  haTe  naturally  had  do  areniaii 
to^  and  with  which  they  coUld  wiUingly  sometinieB  <Uvert  tbenuelTes. 

301.  Play,  wherein  persans  of  condition,  eepedally  ladies,  waste  so  nacb  at 
tbeir  time,  is  a  plain  instance  to  me,  tbat  men  can  not  be  perfectly  idle ;  tb«j 
most  be  doing  somettiing.  For  how  else  could  they  sit  so  many  honra  toiling 
U  that,  which  generally  gives  more  yexation  than  delight  to  people^  irtiiM  tbey 
an  actually  engaged  in  itT  It  is  certain,  gaming  leatet  no  ataafection  hMat 
it  to  those  who  r^ect  when  it  Is  ovcv,  and  it  no  way  pndta  either  body  or  mind: 
M  to  tbeir  estates,  if  it  strike  so  deep  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  a  trade  Uko,  ud 
not  a  recreation,  wherein  few,  that  have  any  thing  elae  to  lire  on,  tbire :  sad 
at  best,  a  thriTing  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on  i^  who  fills  liiipodail  at  the 
price  of  bia  reputation. 

RecrsatJon  beloogt  not  to  people,  who  are  straogers  to  bnMnese,  and  are  not 
WMted  and  wearied  with  the  emptaymeot  of  their  calling.  Ths  skill  should  ^ 
■D  to  order  tbar  time  of  recreation,  tbat  it  may  relax  and  refteob  tbe  paittliBl 
hta  been  exercised,  and  is  tired ;  and  yet  do  something,  which,  besides  the  pt» 
ent  delight  and  ease,  may  produce  what  wiU  ^lerwarda  be  profitable.  It  tta 
been  Dotting  but  the  vanity  and  pride  of  greatness  and  ridiee,  that  has  broigtil 
nnproAtable  and  dangerous  pastimea  (as  they  are  called,)  into  feihini,  and  per- 
suaded people  into  a  belief  that  the  leaniing  or  putting  tbeir  bands  tony 
tiling  that  was  useful,  could  not  be  a  direinoD  fit  fcr  a  gentleman.  This  hu 
been  that,  which  baa  given  cards,  dioe^  and  drinkii^,  so  mocb  credit  in  tbt 
worid:  and  •  great  many  throw  away  tbeir  spare  boMS  in  them,  tbnogh  Itw 
prevslency  of  cuattHn,  and  want  of  some  bettv  employment  to  fill  op  Umi 
vacancy  of  leisure,  moreUtanfrom  anyreolddight  is  to  be  found  in  them.  Tbef 
can  not  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unemployed  time  lying  upon  their  handi,  i»f 
the  oneswnesB  it  is  to  do  nothing  at  all :  and  having  never  learned  any  Imt- 
able  manual  art  wherewith  to  dirert  themselves,  they  hare  recourse  to  Ihoss 
fbolish,  or  ill  ways  in  use,  to  hdp  off  tbeir  time,  whicb  a  ratiooal  man,  tut  Etr- 
rupted  by  custom,  could  find  veiy  little  pleasure  in. 


30S.  T  say  not  this,  tbat  I  wootd  never  have  a  yoong  gentleman  sccobdo- 
date  himself  to  the  muocent  diversioDS  in  feshion,  amongst  those  of  his  ags  ud 
condition.  I  am  so  Gir  from  having  him  austere  and  morose  to  that  dagiee^  tint 
.  I  would  persuade  him  to  mote  than  ordinary  comfJalaaDce  fcr  all  the  gwelio 
and  diveruons  of  those  he  converaea  with,  and  be  averse  or  testy  in  nothii^ 
they  should  desire  of  him,  that  might  become  a  gentleman  and  an  boneil  <"*"! 
though  as  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  safest  and  beet  way  ia  never  m  Icani  iny 
play  upon  them,  and  so  to  be  iocapadtated  fbr  thoee  dangerous  tenptacioBi,  wd 


Bat  •llowuoa  being  mads  for  idle  and 
»  beoomiDg  recre&tiooij  I  aty,  »  joxmg 


i,  and  not  of  Iciaun^  that  men  are  not 
]  hour  in  a  day,  cooatanll;  employed  in 
AD,  in  a  tliort  time,  a  great  deal  fiuther 
9  of  na  other  use  but  to  drivB  the  eom- 
stimes  out  of  faabian,  and  to  show  thei« 

U>  be  encouragod.  IT  men  from  tbeir 
Dg  humor,  wherein  some,  out  of  ouatom, 
leesly  away,  without  either  bosinoM  or 
[h  to  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  in  hun- 
him  their  proper  callings^  would  not  at  all 

think,  for  this,  as  well  aa  other  reasona 
r,  that  idly  dreami  air^  the  dayi^  ia  of 
r  permitted  in  young  people.  It  ia  th> 
ler  in  hia  health,  and  la  tolerable  in  ni>- 

may  be  added  pertiuning,  varnishing^ 
;  in  iron,  bnus  and  ailver:  and  il)  aa  it 
:  acoDsideralilo  part  of  hia  time  be  apent 
oliah  and  set  predoua  atonea,  or  empiay 
Jcal  glasaea.  Amongst  the  great  variety 
ill  be  impossible  that  no  one  should  be 

lie  be  eitlier  idle  or  debauched,  which  is 
if  education.  And  since  it  caa  not  be 
id  converaation,  there  will  be  many  an 
ike  up,  which,  if  not  spent  this  way,  will 
roung  man  will  seldom  deure  to  sit  per- 
a  bolt  that  ought  to  bo  maodad. 
righl«aed  with  the  disgraoeRil  names  of 
veruon  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  tbeii 
ing  to  trade,  which  whan  thay  oonaidat, 
r  tbeir  aooa  to  learn. 


ice  not  Ukely  to  help  a  geotlenian  to  get 
r  thing  of  moro  use  and  efficacy  to  make 
I  seldom  observed,  that  he  who  keeps  on 
id  thereby  has  constantly  under  view  the 
I  ran  to  ruin ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many 
Tare,  or  runs  (hrther  on,  when  be  is  once 
do  It.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  gen- 
Mwunts,  and  not  to  think  it  ia  a  skill  tiiat 
elved  its  name  Ih>m,  and  has  been  chiefly 

once  got  the  skill  of  keeping  aecounts, 
than  arithmetic,)  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
require  him  to  do  it  in  all  bis  concern- 
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meots.  Not  that  I  nonld  have  him  set  dowa  everj  pint  of  wine,  at  pla;,  tli*l 
coats  Um  moDe; ;  the  general  name  of  oxpensea  will  serre  for  auch  thingi  irdi 
enougii :  dot  would  I  have  his  Ikther  look  bo  narrowly  into  Uieae  Bccount^  u 
to  take  occaaion  from  thence  to  criticise  on  his  expenses.  He  must  rrawmbei, 
that  be  himself  wag  ooce  >  joung  man,  and  not  forget  the  tboughia  be  bad  then, 
nor  tbe  rigbt  bis  son  baa  to  bave  the  sam£^  and  to  have  allowance  made  lot 
them.  If|  iberefore,  I  would  bave  tbe  jonng  geotlemau  obliged  tq  keep  an  ac- 
count, it  is  not  at  all  to  bave  that  wa;  a  check  apoo  bis  expenses,  (lor  what  the 
&tber  allows  him,  he  ooglit  to  let  bim  be  fullj  master  otl)  bat  od];,  that  be 
might  be  broi^t  early  into  the  custom  of  doing  it,  and  that  it  migbt  be  made 
bmiliar  and  bsbiCuat  to  him  betimes,  which  will  be  so  nseAiI  and  necenaiy  %o 
be  constantly  practiced  tbraugh  the  whole  course  of  hia  life.  A  noble  Veoe- 
tian,  whose  son  wallowed  in  the  plenty  of  bis  tsther'a  ricbei^  finding  hia  aan'i 
erpensee  grow  very  high  and  extrsTagnnt,  ordered  his  cashier  to  let  him  baie, 
for  the  future,  no  more  money  than  what  be  should  count  when  be  received  it 
This  one  woald  think  no  gT?at  restraint  to  a  young  gentleman's  expense^  «ba 
could  freely  have  as  much  money  aa  be  would  telL  But  yet  this,  to  oae,  who 
was  used  to  nothing  but  the  puiBuit  of  bis  pleasure^  proved  a  veiy  grett 
trouble,  which  at  last  ended  in  this  sober  and  advantageous  reflection:  "If  il 
be  BO  much  pains  to  me,  barely  to  count  the  money  I  woilld  spend,  wbat  Ubor 
and  pains  did  it  cost  my  ancestors,  not  only  to  connt,  but  get  it?"  This  ratiout 
thought,  suggested  by  this  little  pains  imposed  upon  bim,  wrought  so  elTectiiaUj 
upon  his  mind,  that  it  made  bim  take  up,  and  from  that  Ume  forwards  prove  a 
good  husband.  This,  at  least,  every  body  must  allow,  that  nothing  is  likeUer  lo 
keep  a  man  within  compass,  than  the  having  ooostautly  before  his  eyes  tbe  ataU 
of  his  afl^irs,  in  a  regular  course  of  account 

TRArtL. 
208.  Tbe  last  part  nsnally  in  education,  is  travel,  which  is  commonly  thoDgbt 
to  finish  the  work,  and  complete  the  gentleman.  I  conl^  travel  into  Ibreigi 
countries  bas  great  advantages;  but  the  time  osually  chosen  lo  send  young aee 
abroad,  is,  I  think,  of  all  other,  that  which  renders  them  least  capable  of  reap- 
big  those  advanlagee.  Those  whicfa  ate  proposed,  as  to  the  main  of  them,  may 
be  reduced  to  these  two :  firat,  langnage ;  secondly,  an  improvement  in  wisdoo 
and  prudence,  by  seeing  men,  and  converaing  with  people  of  tempera,  custom^ 
k&d  ways  of  living,  diCferent  from  one  another,  and  espedally  from  those  of  hit 
parish  and  neighborhood.  But  from  dxteen  to  one-ond-twen^,  whidi  ia  Uh 
ordinary  time  of  travel,  men  are,  of  all  tbeir  lives,  tbe  least  suited  to  thtM  iat- 
provements.  The  firet  season  to  get  Ibreign  langnagee,  and  form  the  tongue  lo 
their  true  accents,  1  should  think,  should  be  ftom  seven  to  fourteen  or  aileeai 
and  then,  too,  a  tutor  with  them  is  useful  and  necessary,  who  may  with  thnt 
languages,  teach  them  other  things.  But  to  put  Uiom  out  of  their  ptrenls'  Tier, 
at  a  great  distance,  under  a  governor,  when  they  think  themselves  too  aoA 
men  to  be  governed  by  others,  and  yet  have  not  prudence  aad  eiq)erieBM 
enough  to  govern  tliemselves;  what  is  it  but  lo  expoM  them  to  all  the  gteilMt 
dangers  of  their  whole  life,  when  Uiey  have  the  least  fence  and  guard  aguiiit 
them  T  Till  that  boiling  boisterous  part  of  lifb  comes  on,  it  may  be  bopad  Ibe 
tutor  may  havo  some  authority ;  neither  the  stubbomneaa  of  age,  nor  the  taispt- 
ation  or  examples  of  others  con  take  him  from  hia  tutor's  conduct,  till  fifteen  « 
sixteen ;  but  then,  when  he  begins  to  consort  himself  with  man,  and  thiski 
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pride  himsair  in,  manly  vices,  and 
10  matral  and  conduct  of  anuther; 
111  and  dUcreetgoTemor,  when  nrf- 
i  diApoaitioD  to  be  p«aiuded ;  but, 
1.  and  preTaiiing  faahion,  to  hearken 
I  wUa  as  liimaelf,  raLfaer  than  to  tti« 

oa  aa  the  enemy  of  hit  ftMdon  T 
vhca  at  the  aamo  time  be  ia  both 
hia  life,  that  most  requirog  the  eye 
Itovera  it  The  flezibleDess  of  the 
up  to  bo  headatrong,  makes  it  more 
BSBoo  and  Toregight  begin  a  little  to 

improTement  The  time  therelbre 
Oman  to  be  sent  abroad,  would  be, 
lom  he  might  be  the  better  hr;  or 
mor ;  when  he  is  of  age  to  govern 

Soda  in  other  countriee  worthy  hia 
hia  return:  and  when,  too,  being 
liona,  the  i}aturaJ  and  moral  advan- 
haa  Bometliing  to  ozehange  with 
iped  to  reap  any  koowledge. 
.  (hat,  I  imagine,  whicb  makes  so 
)  improved  by  it.  And  if  they  do 
1  places  and  people  they  have  aeoli, 
I  vaineat  practicea  they  met  with 
those  things,  wherein  their  lib«rty 
luld  make  them  better  and  wiser 

be  otherwise,  going  abroad  at  the 

is  to  provide  their  necessarieg,  and 
idcr  the  shelter  and  pretense  of  a 
L  alanding  upon  their  own  legs,  or 
ey  very  seldom  trouble  themselves 
I  of  their  own.  Their  thoughts  nm 
It  aa  a  lessening  to  be  controlled; 
le  designs,  observe  the  address,  and 
'  men  they  meet  with ;  that  ao  that 
owarda  them,  Kere  be  that  traveta 
It,  when  they  have  run  tbemselvea 

be  answerable  Ibr  them. 

■0  great  a  skill,  that  it  ia  not  to  be 

perfect  in  it  But  yet  his  going 
Bometimi^a  open  bis  eyea,  make  him 
wk  beyond  the  outade,  and,  under 
carriage,  keep  himself  free  and  safe 
aorta  of  people,  without  fbrfeitlng 
to  travel  at  the  age,  and  with  the 
naeli;  may  get  into  the  converwldon 
where  he  comes ;  whicb,  though  a 
bat  travola,  yet  I  aaW,  among  our 
lat  one  is  there  of  an  hundred,  Itiat 
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•rer  Tidti  *B7  p«non  of  qaalitrT  mudi  lew  PMJwa  »a  awpwdnUrcB  wife  pwfc 
fixHn  whose  oouTemlioa  he  ma/  Ibuh  what  i*  good  breeding  in  tint  comilfj, 
and  what  is  worth  obMrratim  in  it;  tbongh  &om  nch  peraou  it  ia,  om  mf 
htm  mora  in  one  day,  than  in  •  Tear's  rambling  ftwn  ob»  inn  to  another.  Kir 
indeed  is  it  to  b«  wondAred ;  ibr  men  oT  worth  and  parts  will  Dot  saMlj  tdmil 
the  ftmiliarity  <^  hoj^,  who  jet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor :  thon^  a  Totmg  gs- 
tleman  and  atranger,  appearing  like.a  man,  and  sbowing  a  de«r«  to  >Bli»n  him- 
•elf  in  the  customs,  mannen^  lawe^  and  government  of  the  oonntry  he  ia  n^ 
will  Bnd  wdoome  aaaiitance  and  entertainmoit  »Tnnng»i  the  beat  BidDMrt 
knowing  peiaona  erery  where,  who  will  be  reawlj  l«  teo^TO,  anconragt^  and 
countenance  any  iogenioua  and  inquisiliTe  Ibraignar. 

109.  Thi^  how  true  ioerer  it  be,  will  not,  I  fear,  altar  tha  cuatOB  whiob  hM 
cast  the  time  of  traTol  upon  the  worst  partof  SDaan'sIiie;  but  for  reaaou  dM 
taken  Irom  their  itoproTement  The  foung  lad  most  not  be  Tentnred  abroad  >t 
eight  or  ten,  for  fear  <^  what  maj  happen  to  the  tender  child,  though  he  thci 
nuilen  timeitesB  risk  than  ataixteea  or  eighteen.  Nor  moat  be  stay  at  borne 
till  thalt  daage.mis  heady  age  be  over,  because  he  mmst  be  back  again  by  one- 
•nd-tweoly,  to  many  aod  propagate.  The  fatbcr  can  not  alay  any  toager  fir 
the  portion,  nor  the  motbw  Ibr  a  oew  set  of  baUea  to  play  with;  and  so  ny 
young  maater,  whaterer  cooiea  on  i^  moat  haTe  a  wilb  looked  out  for  him,  by 
that  time  he  ia  of  age ;  Ihoogh  it  would  be  no  prejndioa  to  his  strength,  tat 
parte,  or  his  issue,  if  it  were  reapted  lor  some  time,  and  he  bad  letTS  to  gel, 
In  years  and  knowtedgt^  the  8t«rt  a  little  of  Us  cbildren,  who  are  oAen  towi 
to  tread  too  near  upon  the  heela  of  tbeir  btber^  to  the  no  great  aatiifsotira 
ritber  of  son  or  &thn'.  But  the  joong  gentlemaB  being  got  within  view  of 
time  to  leare  bun  to  his  mistreaa. 


310.  Though  IbaTO  Dowcome  toaconclostOBof  what  obrtoos  ronarfeshan 
■u^ested  to  me  concerning  education,  I  would  not  hare  il  thought  that  I  look 
on  it  aa  a  just  treatise  ou  this  sub}eot.  There  are  a  thousand  other  tbii^  that 
■say  need  considaration ;  especially  if  one  abould  take  in  the  Tarious  temparg, 
difibrant  inclinationa,  and  particular  default^  that  are  to  be  Ibnod  in  cbildreni 
and  prescribe  proper  remedies.  The  variety  is  so  great,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume;  nor  would  that  reach  it  Each  man's  mind  has  aome  peculiarity,  as 
well  as  bis  &ce,  that  distinguishes  faim  from  all  others ;  and  (here  are  poMblj 
scarce  two  children,  who  can  be  conducted  by  exactly  the  same  method.  Be- 
sides  that,  I  think  a  prince,  a  nobleman,  and  an  wdinary  geotlenun's  son, 
should  have  different  ways  of  breeding.  Bat  having  bad  here  only  some  gao- 
eral  views  in  reference  (o  the  taaia  end  and  aims  in  education,  and  those  de- 
signed for  ■  gentleman's  son,  whom  being  then  very  little,  I  conaidercd  onlr  as 
white  paper,  or  wax,  to  be  molded  aitd  babioned  as  one  pleases ;  I  bare  UMiiei 
little  more  than  tbo«e  beads,  which  I  Jui^ied  neceasary  Sh'  the  breeding  of  s 
young  gentleman  of  hia  condition  in  general ;  and  have  itow  published  these 
my  occasional  thoogbls,  with  this  hope,  that,  though  this  he  ta  from  being  s 
complete  treatise  on  this  Bub]eot,  or  sucb  as  that  every  one  iii»y  find  wbat  will 
Just  fit  his  child  in  it ;  yet  it  ma;  give  some  small  light  to  those,  whose  concera 
for  their  dear  little  onee  makes  them  so  irregularly  bold,  that  they  dare  ventore 
to  consult  their  own  reason  in  Oie  eduostitn  of  their  childran,  rather  tbsa 
wholly  to  rely  upon  old  custom. 
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iatcrest,  haviDg  put  out  its  feelers  and  foand  notbiDg  to  cling  to,  re- 
turns  ioto  our  bosoms.  But  he  b^us  t«  speak :  in  a  fev  well- 
chosen  words,  very  simple,  veiy  natural,  neatly  airaoged,  and  uttered 
in  a  clear  voice,  he  introduces  his  subject  In  five  minutes,  with  no 
preteoBionB  to  what  is  called  eloquence,  with  no  artifice  or  magic 
save  a  graceful  use  of  our  common  speech,  he  has  charmed  every 
ear-in  the  assembly.  Look  about  yon,  and  you  see  that  every  eye 
is  fixed  upon  him  as  by  a  kind  of  spell  Take  another  view  of  the 
man  himself,  and  that  which  before  seemed  common-place,  bos  been 
strangely  lighted  ap  with  a  brilliancy  wEicb  seems  to  your  altered 
vision  to  be  the  unmistakable  hue  of  genius.  -The  whole  man  seetas 
to  have  had.  thrown  over  him  an  air  of  refinement  which  softens 
every  feature  into  comeliness  and  grace.  What  does  it  mean  t  He 
really  has  not  said  any  thing  very  remarkable.  If  yon  should  at- 
tempt to  tell  a  friend  what  you  had  heard,  yon  wonid  find  yoniself 
repeating  quite  familiar  truths.  The  foct  is,  yon  have  been  &sci- 
nat«d  by  means  of  a  kind  of  charm  which  he  and  a  vtry  ftw  othen 
possess,  and  which  they  keep  to  themselves  as  a  potent  secret — the 
charm  of  pure  English  sounds,  in  pure  English  words,  in  pure  Enj^ 
lish  idiom. 

It  may  be  said,  safely,  and  without  fear  of  elaborating,  that  in 
the  process  of  making  up  our  estimate  of  a  stranger's  character,  we  are 
more  inflnenced  by  his  language  than  by  any  other  physical — or  semi- 
physical  characteristic.  It  is  not  easy — nor  indeed  posMble — to 
analyze  the  complex  impresuon,  and  refer  each  element  to  its  proper 
source,  yet  wc  may  say,  in  general,  that  we  take  tur  estimate  of 
moral  qnalities  more  from  tones,  and  of  intellectual  characteristics 
more  from  one's  articnlation,  his  use  of  words,  and  his  managemeot 
of  sentences.  Brute  animals,  children,  and  philosophers,  have  all 
the  same  instinctive  perception  of  kindness  in  a  soft,  flexible  tone, 
of  decision  in  a  firm  one,  and  of  moroseness  in  a  barsh  one,  quite 
independently  of  any  thing  that  may  be  said.  But  in  that  measure- 
ment of  a  man's  inttlleetual  stature  which  we  all  make,  consciously 
or  nnconsciously,  when  we  first  encounter  him,  nothing  so  sum- 
marily settles  the  question  of  his  culture  as  the  style  of  his  language. 
An  uncultivated  man's  speech  bewrayeth  him  instantly,  and  in  spite 
of  himself.  A  single  sentence  will  often  divulge,  to  a  practiced  ob- 
server, the  secret  of  an  ignorant  man's  entire  mental  history.  Hence 
the  sarcastic  observation  of  Solomon:  "Even  the  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise."  "  To  how  many  blockheads  of 
my  time,"  says  Montjugne,  "haa  a  cold  and  taciturn  demeanor  pro- 
cured the  reputation  of  prudence  and  capacity."    If  that  magnifr 
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of  expratuoD.  How  they  will  aj^Und  a  leetorar  if  tie 
ichieTe  a  hitltcrto  noheard  vnlganam !  Yun  may  even 
choice  (pecimrena  of  monstrosities  io  this  land  from  tlu 
certuD  palpits — specimena  which  were  greeted  with 
le  time  of  their  acbieTment  by  highly  ^preciatiTe 
id  which  have  been  handed  abont  atoMig  etoteric  sd- 
aince.  Neit  yoii  will  have  pleotifiil  instances  of  ei- 
trained,  hypenuperlative  expressionB,  indicating  the 
;be  ape^ers  to  say  what  they  woald  in  definite,  intelli- 

You  will  find  a  large  nnmber  of  pretoDtJoiw  phiases, 
ibreign  ones,  dragged  in  to  dignify  this  motley  usem- 
of  which,  however,  you  will  find  it  difficolt  to  reoogoiie 
lath  sooBda  aod  their  ludicrous  mitaj^licationi.  Add 
Itaof  yoarsnalyHis,  the  flagrant  breacbea  of  the  commoD 
e  red-republicMi  disdain  of  the  authority  long  nsuiped 
niog  claues  in  Engliih  syntax,  the  stingy  and  shabhy 
ibreviating  carried  ont  as  peraistently  u  if  every  lylla- 
nething,  and  you  hare — not  a  cMicatnre  but  a  £ur 
ion  of  ranch  of  the  earrent  epeech.* 
;h  for  the  bet  that  we  are,  si  a  people,  lamentably  at 
lang^uoge.  Enough  to  iliow  that  while  no  one  rank  or 
■  locality  is  aloue  chai^able  with  thia  fault,  the  greatefl 

upon  the  educated  classes.  It  it  mauifeat,  too,  that 
rests  mainly  the  rcspousibility  of  instituting  a  refonn 
in  time  pervade  all  classes.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
bility  rests  rather  with  the  schools,  becaose  good  Ian- 

more  a  matter  of  iwage  and  habit,  than  of  tecbniul 

The  style  of  language  which  the  child  hears  need  by 
a  people  with  whom  he  associates,  that  wiU  in&ffiblv 
ird  of  language,  whether  his  knowledge  of  grammar  be 
X.  Something  the  schools  may  do  toward  forming  right 
taking — and  wo  shall  attempt  to  show  presently  nbat 

tet  it  be  understood  that,  as  a  general  rale,  the  only 
e  excellence  in  the  ose  of  fangnoge  to  an  individual,  i^ 
e  standard  of  the  whole  circle  in  which  be  moves.  See, 
this  as  in  a  thonaand  other  respects,  the  inestimable 
titivated  home,  in  which  all  the  virtues,  of  head  and  of 
Snd  a  soil  congenial  to  them,  and  oatside  of  vbicb 
m  can  hardly  be  made  to  grow  at  all,  and  othenonlf 

disadvantage.     See  the  importance  of  anmHinding  (><■' 
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I,  off-Land  vraj'  of  accounting  for  difference  in  the  liilnett  of 
vocals  by  mere  difiercDce  in  size  or  strength  of  luDgs,  is  whollf  in- 
adequate, and  unsustained  by  facts.  The  volume  of  a  tone,  and  tlie 
fulness  of  a  tone,  are  very  different  things.  To  use  a  mathemBticul 
illuEtration,  the  one  is  a  question  of  dimension  without  regard  to 
figure;  the  other  a  question  of  figure  alone,  whether  the  tone  ia  a 
fiilly  rounded  sphere,  or  something  varying  from  aD  ellipsoid  dona 
to  a  sharp,  drawling  stniiglit  line.  A  good  tone  so  far  as  fulnei^« 
is  concerned,  comes  as  often  frora  a  feehle  as  from  a  powerful  chiat, 
and  many  a  flat  one  proceeds  from  the  chest  of  a  prize-fighter. 
Agaiti,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  flatness  of  a  person's  tones,  is  not 
a  bad  gauge,  in  a  general  war,  of  bis  early  education.  Go  into  a 
strange  village,  and  you  may  not  only  tell  the  general  spirit  of  cdI- 
ture  that  prevails  in  the  village  by  an  average  gauge  of  the  vocals, 
but  you  may  iu  most  caws  pretty  safely  infer  the  character  of  eath 
individual's  culture  from  the  character  of  his  tones.  Converse  with 
some  of  the  old  men :  if  their  conversation  is  that  of  inlelligent 
men,  but  is  angular  and  twangy,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
risen  from  a  station  in  which  early  home  culture  was  not  their  privi- 
lege, and  that  their  intelligence  is  of  late  acquisition.  We  all  have 
noticed,  further,  how  contagious  this  bad  vocalimtion  is,  especially 
among  children  :  how  inevitably  all  the  children  drawl  and  whine  if 
the  parents  do:  and  how  quickly  children  who  have  been, otherwise 
trained,  fall  into  it  when  they  go  to  a  school  where  it  is  the  prevwl- 
ing  habit.  Many  men  know  also  from  a  disagreeable  experience, 
how  dithcult  it  is,  how  well-nigh  impossible,  even  with  the  ntmoet 
pains,  to  correct  one's  tones  after  having  reached  a  certain  age.  It 
is  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  he  neier 
fully  got  rid  of  his  somewhat  disagreeable  New  Hampshire  twang. 
A  good  Enyliiik  tone  should  be  {a,)  clear  and  full,  free  from  buski- 
ness,  nasality,  squeaking,  or  drawling:  free  from  that  tenuity  which 
characterizes  the  vocals  of  the  Down-Easter,  and  from  that  affected 
rotundity  which  marks  tho  Bowery-boy,  A  good  English  tone 
should  also  be  (6,)  correct  in  quality,  that  is,  attuned  to  the  normal 
sound.  There  is  a  normal  sound  for  each  of  the  tonic  elements,  u 
exact  as  the  true  pitch  of  each  uotc  in  the  scale,  and  as  difiicnlt  for 
an  unpractiecil  performer  to  hit  Most  of  the  vow^l  sounds  nsusll)' 
heard  fall  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  standard.  The  proper 
sonnd  of  the  long  English  «,  for  instance,  as  in  late,  is  very  rarelj 
heard,  most  attempts  at  it  varying  either  toward  the  sound  of  oo.or 
that  of  the  French  u.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  of  <xfi 
and  of  short  o,  as  heard  for  instance  in  God,     How  few  can  pro- 
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of  converutioD,  of  reuiin^  or  of  public  speaking,  a  fine  uticoU- 
tion  IB  a  moet  envubla  aocwDpliahment.  lie  who  it  master  of  hia 
organa  of  speech,  and  has  ttaiued  tbem  to  tbe  easy  otteiance  of 
Bogliflh  Bonnds,  has  already  accomplished  one  of  the  most  importanl 
and  difficult  tasks  which  lie  before  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  popu- 
lar favor  as  an  orator,  an  actor,  or  a  man  of  influence  in  any  ir^ 
of  life.  He  can  make  hinuelf  understood  with  comfort  by  s  Isige 
assembly,  comfort  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearer :  every  wotd  aod 
syllable  goes  straight,  like  a  winged  arrow,  to  its  mark:  he  does  not 
tax,  and  weary,  but  gratifies  the  ear,  and  bespeaks  for  his  thought* 
the  presumptive  &vor  which  a  delighted  hearer  is  not  loath  to  give. 
But  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves  saying  of  a  q>eaker,  "What  * 
pity  it  is  that  he  has  such  a  thick  and  clnmay  utterance  I  Hist 
man  has  thoughts  that  would  really  be  of  priceless  value  to  Ha 
world,  if  men  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  them,  but  in  attempting 
to  give  them  expression,  he  labors,  splutters,  and  sweats,  tiJ  he  is 
tired  of  speaking  and  we  of  hearing;  his  words  go  nimbUi^  otci 
our  heads,  burst  into  air  and  are  dissipated,  without  conveying  soy 
distinct  sound  to  onr  ears."  The  poor  man  is  probably  well  &«*n 
of  his  deficiency.  Perhaps  he  has  spent  days  and  nights  to  or«- 
come  it  But  when  one  comes  late  m  life  to  appreciate  the  vsloe 
of  this  faculty  of  clear  articulation,  he  finds  that  his  organa  of  ^leecb 
have  lost  their  flexibility,  and  can  not  now  acquire  the  re4]ainte 
nicety  of  adjustment  and-  motion.  Even  the  almost  incredible  eia- 
tions  of  Demosthenes  would  probably  have  been  unavailing  if  he 
had  been  a  few  years  older.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  except  in 
cases  of  structural  defect  in  the  vocal  organs,  this  accompliBhmcDt 
may  be  acquired  with  perfect  ease  in  childhood.  Here  then,  also,  b 
an  important  work  for  the  teacher  who  would  do  his  part  in  otsking 
tJie  future  minister,  lawyer,  or  BtAt«sman — or  what  is  of  hatdly  lets 
value — the  future  private  citizen  and  the  future  mother,  proficient 
in  the  use  of  language.  Especially  have  teachers  of  elementar)' 
schools  a  great  reaponsibility  in  this  matter.  No  amount  of  psbs 
there  will  be  misplaced  or  ought  to  be  grudged.  And  if  by  prerioni 
neglect  it  become  necessary,  let  even  the  academy  teacher  Uy  sside, 
now  and  then,  the  algebras,  the  natural  philosophies,  almost  toy 
thing,  and  help  his  pupils  to  the  more  valuable  attainment  of  s 
distinct,  delicate,  and  we  may  even  say,  with  the  Italian,  cmnittitiof 
articulation. 

3.  Good  EnglUk  Pronunexatitm. — The  term,  as  here  used,  in- 
volves the  correct  utterance  of  the  literal  elements  at  found  in  jw- 
tieular  words,  their  correct  combination  into  syllables  and  wonli, 
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than  the  mere  mechanical  utterance  of  the  right  words  is  to  ba  ex- 
pected. But  all  the  higher  qualities  of  good  readiog  presuppose  a 
culture  and  maturity  of  mind  which  we  can  reaaonahly  look  for 
only  in  the  advanced  students  of  our  high  schools  and  coll^ea. 
Good  reading,  embracing,  as  it  does,  clear  and  correct  tones,  distinct 
articulation,  right  pronunciation,  together  with  emphasis  and  modu- 
lation, and  calling  into  exercise  those  higher  mental  activities  which 
are  employed  first  in  the  appreciation  and  then  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  another  mind,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  valuable,but  one  of  the  most  highly  intellectual  exercises  of  t^e 
school.  Add  to  these  requisites  of  good  nading  alone,  the  invita- 
tions it  presents  to  verbal  and  ihetorical  criticism ;  the  model  it 
offers  for  the  attempts  of  the  pupib  themselves ;  and  the  valuable 
ideas,  im^es,  and  impulses  communicated  to  their  minds  if  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  make 
good  readers,  and  to  realize  any  considerable  amount  of  the  total 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  viva  voce  reading,  the  exercise 
ought  to  be  carried  up  through  higher  and  higher  stages  during  the 
whole  course  of  study,  every  accession  of  mental  power  being  more 
than  doubled  in  fruitfulneis  by  being  applied  to  improvement  in 
reading. 

2.  ConverMliim. — One  important  part  of  every  class  exercise  is 
what  ia  properly  implied  in  the  word  recitation,  the  going  through 
an  assigned  work  by  the  pupil,  methodically,  and  without  inl«rnip- 
tioo.  Another  equally  important  part  is  a  free  and  informal — 
though  still  methodical — ditcutiion  of  the  topic  in  hand.  Some 
subjects  admit  and  call  for  more  of  this  discursive  instruction  than 
others :  but  all  demand  it  to  some  extent.  Here,  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  pupils  may  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  opportunities  for  exercising 
the  use  of  language  as  in  society,  and  with  some  advantages.  Tie 
school  it,  in  itself,  a  small  society :  the  class  is  a  select  society,  a 
social  clique,  with  something  of  the  same  eiprit  de  eorpi  which  give* 
zest  to  the  interviews  of  its  prototype  in  the  great  world.  As  a 
class,  they  have  a  definito  topic  for  conveisatjon^-one  on  wbich 
they  are  bound  to  have  some  clear  views :  they  have  had  the  sd- 
vant^e  of  premeditation.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  that  rambling 
and  vagueness  which  make  ordinary  conversation  mere  SisMpation, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  of  course,  it  would  tend  to  promote  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  vivacity  in  expression.  There  is  thus  a  two-fold 
benefit  in  keeping  before  the  mind  as  a  prominent  object,  in  these 
exercises,  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  in  his  use  of  iangoage,  be- 
canse  every  attempt  toward  a  clearer  and  happier  expresuon  of  ooe't 
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tell  a  simple  story  well,  observing  the  due  order  and  Klations  of 
events,  pusing  naturally  frbro  one  event  to  its  oonieqnent  in  order 
of  tJmeitDdof  eansstion.isto  have  made  the  best  poaublebeginniof 
in  that  tnethodical  arrangement  of  onr  thoughts  and  chooang  of  oar 
expressions  which  is  denominated  style.  And  besides  this,  Ibe 
GOpionsnesB  of  histo^,  its  capability  of  exptuiBion,  its  snggestire- 
uess,  and  its  constant  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  affee^u, 
make  it  the  moat  inviting  of  aU  fields  in  which  the  yonng  mind  oaa 
be  tempted  to  try  its  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 

4.  Trantlation. — It  was  a  favorite  argnment  of  Br.  Arnold,  lot 
the  nse  of  the  classics,  that  every  exercise  in  translation  is  an  tuxt- 
cise  in  English  compoution.  And  he  claimed  that  translation 
offered  certain  advantages  for  the  increase  of  one's  command  of 
words  and  expressions,  soch  as  are  afforded  by  no  other  exereiie. 
One  is  required  to  reproduce  in  his  own  tongne,  not  merely  some 
thought  or  image  in  its  bolder  and  more  general  ontlinea,  bat  tlie 
very  same  thought  and  image  in  all  their  minute  distinctness  and 
tbeir  most  delicate  shades  of  conception.  This  will  make  it  neoea- 
sary  for  him  to  go  outside  of  the  little  conventional  stock  of  wordi 
which  he  finds  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  to  drop  the  hackneyed 
turns  of  expression  into  which  his  words  are  apt  to  &1I  even  in  com-' 
position,  and  to  range  freely  abroad  in  search  of  new  words  and  new 
phrases  adequate  to  the  ever  new  emergencies.  Think,  for  eiample, 
what  an  admirable  discipline  in  English  would  be  a  faithful  transla- 
tion of  Vir^l,  that  most  shamefiilly  maltreated  of  all  the  scbool 
classics  I  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  ran  the  words  ti^ether  into  the 
form  of  a  sentence:  but  to  find  English  words  wherewith  to  express 
the  Virgilian  thoughts:  to  reproduce  in  pure  English  idiom  tfast 
"rich  economy  of  expression :"  to  be  able  to  look  on  his  pictore 
and  then  on  yours,  and  say  you  are  satiGfied — that  is  a  task  which 
will  compel  you  to  sweep  the  whole  horizon  of  English  in  qneet  of 
its  choicest  words  and  expressions,  and  which  will  only  bring  you  is 
your  highest  reward,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difficulty,  the 
impossibility  of  complete  succesti.  Such  an  exercise  soon  becomei 
a  ten-fuld  richer  harvesting  in  the  field  of  English  than  if  an  Eng- 
lish instead  of  a  Latin  poet  had  been  chosen  for  study.  The  Bams 
kind  of  benefit,  though  for  obvious  reasons,  in  a  far  less  degree,  nuy 
be  secured  by  translation  from  French  or  any  other  modem  langnsge, 
into  our  own  tuugne.  And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  In  order  to  derive 
this  species  of  benefit  from  translation,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  give  his  version  in  a  mongrel  laogui^  that  couples  English  wtnds 
to  a  foreign  idiom  and  leaves  purity  and  el^^ce  all  out  of  the 
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of  our  own.  It  is  not  by  meanB  of  phrases  culled  ^m  books  and 
Tyiag  loosely  in  our  memories,  nady  to  be  taken  up  and  repeated, 
that  our  language  is  to  be  enriclied  through  our  reading.  Wc  ongbt 
rather  to  regard  our  reading  as  making  as  acquainted  with  new 
forces  which  we  must  learn  how  to  appropriate,  and  combine,  and 
adapt  to  our  own  uses:  and  the  procesB  by  which  thb  power  is  best 
acquired  is  viriting. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  more  effectually,  English  com- 
position in  the  schools  should  be  more  frequent  and  more  systcmstic 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  the  most  difficult  and 
irksome  of  all  school  tasks.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  rcqnirc  a  pupil 
eimply  to  "  write  a  composition,"  withont  giving  him  any  aid  or  diree- 
tion,  as  it  would  be  to  send  him  out  at  night  without  book  or  chart 
to  learn  astronomy.  Quintilian  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  ■ 
poor  fellow  lying  on  his  back,  looking  wisbfally  np  to  the  ceilii^, 
and  trying  various  physical  incitements  to  thought,  in  the  vain  a^ 
tempt  to  get  some  start  in  his  "composition,"  instead  of  going 
about  it  in  what  he  calls  a  "  rational  way,"  that  is,  according  to  some 
method  wid  system.  The  "  rational  way  "  to  aocustoni  yoong  per 
sons  to  easy,  natural,  and  accurate  writing,  is  to  let  the  practice  of 
composition  keep  pace  with  their  attainments  in  other  thinga 
Their  earliest  attempts  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  careful  writ- 
ing do.wn  of  what  they  could  easily  tell  to  a  comrade  by  word  of 
mouth.  A  composition  with  them  means,  what  they  have  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read.  It  may  not  be  advisable  at  first  even  to  require  that 
there  be  any  definite  subject,  or  any  close  connection  between  Uieir 
observations.  Let  them  ramble  on  in  a  child's  way,  jnst  as  if  tbey 
were  writing  a  letter.  Indeed  writing  letters  is  one  of  the  very  b«*t 
methods  of  beginning  the  practice  of  composition.  By  degIee^a^ 
their  knowledge  increases,  and  their  power  of  expression  becomn 
more  and  more  developed,  other  styles  of  writing  will  be  as  easy  to 
them  as  was  this  to  the  child.  Let  the  teacher  prescribe  the  z\tt» 
of  subjects  in  which  he  will  have  his  pnpils  write,  and  in  doing  so, 
let  him  follow  the  order  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  succession  in  I'm 
development  of  the  faculties. 

It  will  he  noticed  by  some,  perhaps  with  disapproval,  that  among 
the  means  of  discipline  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  Knglish,  a  etudv 
of  Anglo-Saion  and  of  other  cognate  European  tongues  has  nol 
been  included.  This  is  owing  to  no  fiulare  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  such  studies  to  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  miatcr 
of  his  native  tongue  in  all  its  historical,  philological,  and  philoeoplu- 
cal  relations.     But  having  mainly  in  view  the  needs  and  occwon) 
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id  practical  life  rather  than  of  schoUrlf  researcli,  and  havii 
promised  to  show  what  coald  be  done  with  the  ordinary  acho 
machinery  which  we  already  have,  we  have  beaitated  to  suggest  tl 
iotrodnction  of  these  atndies  for  this  purpose  alooe.  In  the  cas 
however,  of  those  who,  for  other  or  for  any  reasons,  are  studyii 
Im&o,  French,  or  German — especially  the  last — there  ia  afforded  i 
admirahle  opportanity  for  tracing  out  the  derivation,  devclopmei: 
and  affinities  of  English  words — an  opportanity  which  a  faithful  i 
■tractor  will  not  ful  to  tnm  to  a  highly  valuable  accounL 

Before  closing  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  advisal 
to  add  a  single  remark  by  way  of  caution.  While  few  accomplia 
ments  confer  a  greater  charm  than  correct  and  elegant  speakin 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  an  affected  precision  ai 
modishness  in  one's  style  of  langni^.  In  a  certain  popular  corned 
a  retired  Butler  who  had  married  an  antiquated  School-mistress,  ai 
had  in  few  years  found  himself  rednced  from  his  former  amf 
dimentdons  to  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  though  he  was  ^t 
in  his  prime,  calls  together  his  friends  to  assist  in  arranging  i 
tenns  of  a  separation,  bringing  forward  as  the  main  charge  again 
his  spouse,  that  she  was  "  always  taking  him  up  on  bis  pronounci 
tion."  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  destructive 
matrimonial  or  any  other  kind  of  comfort,  than  a  perpetual  cavih 
(■on  of  this  kind.  Give  us,  by  all  means,  Mrs.  Partington,  or  \ 
3am.  Weller,  for  a  conlpanion  in  converaation,  in  preference  to 
pedant  or  a  prude.  It  ia  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  wHh  wbc 
we  associate  should  speak  purely  and  correctly,  but  that,  after  all, 
s  Iniory  which  we  eon  dispense  with :  but  a  verbal  coxcomb  w 
displays  his  own  conceit  of  superiority  in  every  word  ht  utters,  a 
who,  we  know,  is  sneeringly  criticising  every  word  w*  otter,  is  mc 
than  human  nature  can  bear.  The  effort  to  be  correct,  if  appare: 
lobs  correctness  of  all  merit  The  consciousness  of  being  elega 
tomi  el^ance  into  affectation.  Above  all  other  things,  langus 
most  be  natonl,  spontaneoua,  mutndied,  or  else  we  reject  it 
^uriona. 
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firat  New  EDglfmd  College  were  conceived.  Id  one  of  the  old  re- 
cords of  tboH  early  days,  ire  find  the  rotlowing  clear  and  beaatiM 
BtaUineDt  of  their  thougbls  and  feelioga :  "  After  God  had  carried 
us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  buiided  our  honaeB,  provided 
DecessaricH  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  place*  for  God't 
worship,  and  settled  the  civil  goverDoient,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
longed  for  and  looked  after  was,  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate 
it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
after  our  present  uiinietry  shall  be  in  the  dust,"  Let  this  he  read  in 
the  light  of  what  ha?  been  said  befaie  and  we  can  see  the  fullness  of 
its  meaning.  1'ho  "  present  ministry  "  here  spoken  of,  was  made  up 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  had  come  out  in  such  numbers  from  tiie 
Old  World  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  infant  colonies.  But  a  sup- 
ply of  such  men  from  foreign  parts,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  colonies,  could  nut  long  be  hoped  for.  Edu- 
cated meu  must  be  raised  up  on  tha^e  shores.  And  t>o  Hanard 
College  was  founded  in  1638,  and  graduated  its  first  claas  in 
1642. 

Go  forward,  now,  some  sixty  years,  to  the  year  1696,  and  Cotton 
Mather,  in  the  first  book  of  hia  Magnalia,  has  given  us  the  exact  con- 
dition of  things  at  this  point  of  time.  There  were  then  in  the  New 
England  colonies  129  churches,  in  which  were  laboring  116  ministers, 
and  of  these,  107  were  graduates  of  Hai'vard  College.  The  old  order 
of  things  has  passed  awny.  The  old  ministers  who  came  out  in  such 
numbers  from  England  are  sleeping  in  the  dust 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  shown  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
college  ao  early  are  fully  jusUfied.  In  1698,  Harvard  College  had 
graduated  419  men,  and,  of  these,  S18  had  entered  the  ministerial 
profession,  though  many  of  thero  in  the  meantime  bad  passed  »<riy 
by  death. 

In  1700,  Yale  College  started,  and  the  work  of  liberal  education 
in  New  England  was  intrusted  to  these  two  institutions  alone  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Brown  Univenitr, 
Dartmouth  and  Williams  Colleges  were  added  to  the  list  The  year 
1800  finds  fivecoll^es  in  operation  in  New  England.  Three  more— 
Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  and  Bowdoin — were  added  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  and  others  have  followed, 
until  our  present  number  is  fourteen. 

Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that  all  these  colleges,  and  especially  the 
earlier  onca,  were  originated  with  the  main  idea  of  producing  Chrii- 
tian  ministers.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove,  the  ^t,  it  mud 
be  confessed,  is  even  so.    More  than,  half  the  graduatea  of  Banird 
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CoUege  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  entered  the  minis- 
tiy.  More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  fifty  years  from  its 
fbondation,  followed  in  the  same  path. 

In  tbe  funds  raised,  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted, 
prominent  reference  was  always  had  to  ministerial  education.  But 
beyond  tliis,  there  was  nothing  narrow  in  the  practical  working  of 
these  institutions.  Their  doors  stood  open  to  all  comers ;  and  so 
broad  and  catholic  was  the  culture  therein  furnished,  that  young 
men,  whatever  path  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves  in  life, 
might  find  here  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  general  knowledge. 

With  such  thought  and  care  as  were  thus  taken,* and  with  the 
facilities  thus  afforded,  the  production  of  ministers  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  rapid  enough,  so  long  as  the  population  of  this  country  was 
found  almost  entirely  along  the  Atlantic  shore.  But  the  opening 
part  of  the  present  century  was  destined  -to  witness  a  great  change 
in  this  respect.  The  broad  fields  of  the  West  began  to  open 
upon  the  sight  From  the  compact  mass  of  Eastern  population, 
streams  of  emigration  began  to  move  ofif  in  various  directions  into 
these  new  territories,  and  Christian  society  was  to  form  and  take 
shape  under  the  shades  of  the  wilderness.  Coincident  with  this 
movement,  arose  the  idea  of  evangelizing  the  world  by  sending  out 
from  Christian  lands  living  preachers  and  teachers  to  instruct  igno- 
rant and  benighted  nations.  To  meet  these  changes  in  our  American 
population,  and  to  provide  laborers  for  these  foreign  enterprises,  it 
was  seen  and  felt  by  reflecting  Christian  men  that  something  must 
be  done  to  give  a  new  and  enlarged  impulse  in  the  work  of  producing 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  seats  of  learning  were  along  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  of  these,  the  colleges  of  New  England  were  most  promi- 
nent. And  yet  working  in  their  'normal  way,  and  under  such  influ- 
ences and  incentives  as  had  heretofore  operated,  it  could  not  be  hoped 
that  they  would  meet  the. new  call  which  was  now  coming  upon 
them.  And  it  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  look  upon  the 
following  table,  which  shows  what  our  New  England  colleges  have 
done  in  the  way  of  producing  ministers,  from  the  date  of  the  flrst 
founding  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  year  1820,  arranged  in  pe- 
riods of  ten  years.  We  stop  at  this  last  date  for  the  present,  because 
from  1820  until  the  present  time,  we  have  the  results  of  the  new  im- 
pulse, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly.  We 
give,  in  this  table,  the  resulta  of  the  activity  of  all  the  New  England 
colleges  in  this  line,  adding  the  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  enter  the 
list 
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Ftam  1640— 16B0 29     From  1730—1740 195 

"     1650— IG60 37        "     1740—1750 : HI 

"     1660—1870 31        "     1750—1760 1T8 

"     1670—1680 28        "     1760—1770 33* 

■'     1680—1690 35        "     1770—1780 219 

■'     1690—1700 73        "     1780—1780 261 

"     1700—1710 1)5        "     1790—1800 310 

"     1710—1720 99        "     1800—1810 4S7 

"     1720—1730 "...195        "     1610—1830 63S 

In  the  last  teo  joan  thus  named,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  dead- 
edif  upward  tendency  springing  from  the  new  interest  and  attention 
which  this  subiect  had  awakened  ia  the  public  mind.  The  Educstion 
Society  naa  organized  in  the  year  1816,  and  by  the  year  1820,  (lia 
reaulta  begin  U>  make  themselves  distinctly  manifest.  The  leap  from 
the  previous  number  is  decidedly  larger  than  will  be  found  anywhere 
else  along  the  line. 

It  may  be  well  to  complete  this  tabular  view  of  the  New  Englsid 
colleges  at  this  point,  ao  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  near  [tether, 
and  may  meet  the  eye  at  one  glance : 


It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  reckoning  down  for  another  period  of 
ten  years,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  several  years  must  elapse 
before  the  graduates  of  any'college  come  to  be  fully  and  correctly  re- 
ported, a»  to  their  profeititm,  in  the  Triennial  cataloguea.  But  it  ii 
entirely  safe  to  say,  that  ftom  the  year  1820  to  1860,  more  minister! 
were  produced  from  the  New  England  colleges  than  for  the  wbole 
period  of  180  years,  (reckoning  from  the  founding  of  Hari-ard  Col- 
lege,) which  had  preceded.  And  beside,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
number  of  colleges  had  come  into  existence  through  all  the  fields  of 
tlra  West,  which  were  busy  in  the  same  department  of  edueatioa. 

We  come  now  more  distinctly  to  the  formation  of  the  EdncatioB 
Society.  Its  founders,  when  they  began  their  work,  had  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  originating  a  thoroughly  new  jnatiintioii. 
They  could  go  nowhere  for  a  model.  Just  as  the  first  American  col- 
lege had  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  new  formation,  nnlibe,  in 
many  important  respects,  any  thing  that  had  gone  before  in  the  Old 
World,  BO  this  society  must  be  formed  as  a  new  thing,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  npoa  it- 
Education  by  charity  was  not  a  new  thing.  All  the  old  nniversitiw 
of  Europe  have  their  funds  and  their  foundations  to  help  in  the  ^*J 
of  education.  All  of  our  colleges  partake  largely  of  .the  same  ele- 
njent.     Our  common  school  system  has  the  same  foundation.    But 
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of  the  Young  Men  of  Boston  waa  formed  in  1818;  and  the  Female 
Edac&tion  Society  for  Boston  and  Vicinity  nbont  tiie  «Rme  time.  As 
early  as  this,  Auxihary  Education  Societies  had  been  formed  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  both  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Aeociety 
styled  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  that  State  before*  April,  1810.,  Previously  to  September, 
1819,  an  Educntion  Society  tras  formed  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
and  it  early  voted  to  become  a  branch  of  the  American  EJacation 
Society,  but  the  connection  waa  not  fully  consummated  till  1826. 
June  29, 1819,  a  Branch  Society  was  formed  in  Vermont,  directly 
connected  nith  the  parent  institution.  A  Branch  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  New  Hampshire,  September,  1828.  July  11,  1627,  the 
Branch  Societies  of  Maine,  New  Ilampshire  and  Vermont  were,  by 
Tote,  formidly  recognized  a»  Branches." 

"October  23,  1818,  a  Society  was  formed,  called  the  Education 
Sodety  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  States,  embrMiog 
the  Slates  of  New  Yorlt,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1820, 
it  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society ;  but  it  nerer 
became  a  branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  till  May,  1827." 

After  the  union  of  this  Presbyterian  Society,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  PrwbyUrian  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society,"  the  or- 
ganization became  a  truly  national  one,  and  had  its  affiliations  wilb 
erery  part  of  the  land.  The  fiitt  break  in  this  extended  Brrangement 
occurred  when  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  place; 
and  the  major  part,  known  among  us  as  the  "  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Charch,"  formed  its  own  "Board  of  Education,"  and  ceased 
from  this  general  cooperation.  The  other  part,  called  the  "New 
SchocJ  Presbyterian  Church,"  still  retained  its  old  connection  with  the 
American  Education  Society.  That  which  bad  been  called  the  "Presby- 
terian Branch,"^  in  I83?,took  the  name  rfthe  " Central  Americsn 
Sodety,"  and  was  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  branches  of 
itself  in  Philadelphia,  Western  New  York,  and  other  places.  In  tliie 
shape  matten  stood  nntil  recently.  Within  a  few  years,  without  any 
formal  act  of  separation,  the  New  School  PresbyteriaBS  hare  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  thie  cooperation,  and  now  have  their  own  educa- 
tion ootnmittee,  and  carry  on  this  d^>artmeiit  of  benevolent  effort  in 
their  own  way ;  so  that  the  American  Education  Sodety  has  come  to 
be  essentially  what  it  was  in  its  eariy  days — the  property  of  Uk 
Orthodox  Congregationaliste,  though  it  still  afibrds  aid  with  the  wot 
catholic  spirit  which  has  always  marked  its  proceedings  to  Fioby 
terians,  and  to  loiiM  extant  also  to  Bsptiits,  Free- Will  Baptiili,>'x' 
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beea  incurred,  wLich  must  first  be  paid,  the  salarieB  wtn  sinall,  ■ 
young  family  perhaps  to  be  provided  for,  so  that  this  debt  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Society  waa  a  burden  that  tired  the  spirit  and  hindered  the 
man's  uaefulaesB.  The  directors  of  the  society  viU  not,  therefore^  be 
likely  ever  to  retnm  to  it 

Another  series  of  modiftcations,  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  during  the  long  hiatory  of  theaodety,  has  reference  to  the  sdlols^ 
ship  and  standing  of  the  young  men  at  the  time  they  are  received  npon 
its  list,  Daring  the  early  years  of  the  society,  and  indeed  op  to  the 
year  1841,  young  men,  in  order  to  receive  of  its  funds,  mtnt  hare 
pursued  classical  studies  for  nx  monthi  In  the  above-meo^ned 
year,  the  rule  was  altered  to  twelve  montki.  In  the  year  following 
1842,  the  rule  was  again  alt«red,  and  the  candidate  was  required  to 
be  ready  to  enter  college  before  he  conld  receive  this  aid,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  Academies  where  a  tftrte  ytan  course  existed,  pre- 
paratory to  college,  the  student  might  receive  aid  in  the  third  year. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  that  general  aim  of  the  society  notioed 
in  the  outset,  by  which  it  has  always  favored  the  most  thorough  edu- 
cation known  in  our  institutions.  This  rule  was  continued  in  this 
form  until  some  two  years  since,  and  was  abandoned  at  last,  not  be- 
cause it  was  not  regarded  as  a  good  one  ia  itself^  but  because  d  a 
practical  difficulty  in  working  it.  Some  academies  had  a  kind  of 
three  years'  course,  and  still  were  not  the  schools  contemplated  in 
the  rule. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  student  must  effect  an  honorable  en- 
trance into  some  regular  college  before  he  can  receive  the  funds  of 
the  society  ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  his  theologies  oaane, 
he  can  receive  aid.  The  later  usage  of  the  society,  demanding  thit 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  for  admission  to  its  list,  has  been  found 
safe  and  advantageous,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  society.  If  the  young  man  has  no  genius  for  scholarship,  the  dti 
is  discovered  by  others  and  discovered  by  himself  before  he  has  occi- 
sioD  to  make  application  to  the  society  for  aid. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  suitable  that  something  should  b« 
said  of  the  general  charact«r  of  these  men,  regarded  as  scholars.  We 
have  found,  by  frequent  experience,  that  very  many  persons  have,  eo 
this  point,  an  exceedingly  false  impression.  And  this  mistaken  no- 
tion is  quite  as  common  with  educated  men  as  with  auy  others,  tai 
comes  apparently  in  this  way.  In  their  oollege  days,  they  remember 
among  their  fellow -students,  one  or  two  men,  somewhat  advanced  ia 
life,  plain,  honest,  good,  but  regarded  as  scholars,  coarse,  slow  md 
blundering.     They  Temember  them  as  Education  Society  students. 
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The  Bum  total  of  money  received  by  the  Bijard  up  to  Uay  Ist,  1863, 
ia  tl,469,032,  sod  the  nhole  number  of  men  aided  is  3,202. 

Withio  a  few  years,  the  New  Scliool  Presbyterian  Church  lis 
taken  separate  action  upon  this  subject,  Hiid  have  their  own  "  Com- 
mittee on  Education."  Their  operations  Lave  not  as  yet  been  long 
enough  continued  to  add  greatly  to  the  foregoing  summary. 

The  only  other  organization  of  this  kind  in  the  land  known  to  ihe 
writer  is  the  "  Northern  Qflptist  Education  Society,"  the  sum  toUl  of 
whose  work  has  been  comparatively  small. 
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Pbofessor  Bxta  Bates  Rdwards,  ABsiataDt  Secretary  of  the  American  Edu- 
CBAonk  Society,  and  editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  fVom  1828  to 
1842  the  organ  of  the  society,  was  bom  in  Southanl{>ton,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1802 ;  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Hadley,  and,  with  the  Rev. 
Uoses  Hallook,  of  Flainfield;  entered  Williams  Colloge  in  1820,  and  followed 
Presideut.  Moore  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year^s'^course,  repaired  to  Amherst  to  a  tutorship  m 
the  college,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1828,  he  returned  to  Andover  to 
resome  his  theological  studies,  and  become  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  In  this  relation,  his  chief  labor  was  to  edit  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  which,  under  his  able  and  enthusiastic  management,  became 
a  storehouse  of  educational  statistics,  biography,  and  history.  Prof.  Parks,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Pro£  E.,  remarks : 

The  American  Quarterly  Review  was  established  in  182Y,  and  called  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In  1829,  it  received  the 
mune  of  the  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
In  1830,  its  title  became  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety. From  183 1  it  was  called  the  American  Quarterly  Register.  Rev.  Elias 
Cornelius  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  editing  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes, Rev.  Dr.  Coggswell  in  editing  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
volumes,  and  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddell  in  editing  the  fourteenth  volume.  Al- 
though a  similar  periodical  had  been  proposed  as  early  ns  1817,  and  such  men 
as  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson  and  Dr.  Abicl  Holmes  had  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its 
publication,  yet  the  actual  plan  of  the  Register,  in  its  most  important  features, 
was  formed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  also 
hia  "  He  brought  to  it,"  said  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,* 
'*  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  a  perfection  of  taste,  and  a  skill  for  historical  investi- 
gation rarely  to  be  found  combined  in  one  so  young."  He  designed  to  make  it 
a  storehouse  of  facts  for  the  present  and  ftiture  generations.  It  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  statistical  inquiries  in  our  land.  It  contains  indispensable  materials 
for  our  future  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  elaborate  descriptions  and  tabular 
views  of  the  academies,  colleges,  professional  schools,  public  libraries,  eleemosy- 
naiy  associations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  those  historical  and  chrono- 
logical narratives  of  parishes,  states,  kingdoms,  sects,  eminent  men,  philanthropic 
Bdiemes ;  tboae  calm  and  trustworthy  notices  of  our  current  literature ;  those 
choice  selections  and  chaste  essays  were,  in  great  part,  either  prepared  by  him- 
aeH  or  at  hia  suggestion,  or  revised  by  his  discriminating  eye.  In  his  superin- 
tendence of  those  fourteen,  and  more  especially  of  the  first  ten  octavo  volumes, 
80  much  more  usefhl  to  others  than  the  care  of  them  could  have  been  to  himself, 
he  had  melancholy  occasion  to  say,  Aliia  in  serviendo  consumor. 

While  making  his  tours  of  observation  among  our  colleges  and  theological 
schools,  Mr.  Eldwards  became  satisfied  that  more  efibrt  must  be  made  for  the 
moral  and  mental  culture  of  our  pastors,  as  well  as  ministerial  candidates.  He 
desired  to  foster  the  continued  mterest  of  our  clergy  in  all  good  learning,  by 
opening  an  avenue  through  which  they  might  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
the  world.  It  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  their  hidden  energies, 
that  he  established  in  July,  1838,  the  American  Quarterly  Observer.  In  sus- 
taining this  work,  he  encountered  difficulties  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  by 
no  one  who  has  not  himself  started  a  periodical  He  traveled  extensively 
through  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States,  in  order  to  converse 
personally  with  the  ablest  writers  of  the  land,  and  secure  their  cooperation  in 
his  new  enterprise.  He  published  three  volumes  of  the  Observer,  and  then 
tmited  it  with  tha  Biblical  Repository,  winch  had  been  during  the  ibur  preoed- 

*  Bm  their  Tblrt]r*tlzth  Annual  Report,  p.  6. 
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3B2  PROF.  BETA  DATES  EDWARDA 

ing  jeara  conducted  bj  Profpssar  Robinsoii,  at  Andover.  He  rem^iwd  Mb 
editor  or  these  combined  periodictilH,  troni  January,  1B34,  toJanowy,  IB38.  The 
AmericsD  Biblical  R^positor;  waa  tbe  name  givea  lo  tbia  work  from  1B37  to 
1851.  Six  yean  after  Mr.  Edwards  withdrev  from  it,  be  bocame  the  prin- 
cipU  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Beyiew,  and  with  U» 
exception  of  two  years,  M  bad  the  cbicf  care  of  this  work  from  1844  lo  IS&l. 
One  volume  of  Che  Bibllotbaca  Sacra  had  been  published  in  New  York,  in  1 843, 
b7  Professor  Robintwn,  with  the  title,  "  Bibliotlieca  Sacrv,  or  Tracts  aiid  Esrap 
on  Topics  connected  with  Biblical  Literature  and  Theology."  In  January,  1844, 
when  Ur.  Edwards  became  interested  in  the  work,  it  was  for  the  tirst  timepub- 
lisbed  at  Ajidorer.  A.  new  aeriea  was  commeDceii  on  an  enlarged  and  soms- 
what  modified  plan.  In  January,  1S51,  t^e  old  Biblical  I)«po«itory  vat 
tianslijrTed  from  New  York  lo  Andovcr,  and  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
so  tliat  tbia  veteran  editor  was  inimsted  tlie  second  time  vrith  that  rsTiew, 
Vliich  he  liod  already  done  much  (o  sust^un  and  adorn.  For  tweoly-thiee 
yoara  he  was  employed  in  superintending  our  periodical  literature;  and,  with 
tba  aid  orseroral  associatea,  he  has  lell  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monQ' 
ments  oC  his  enterprise  aod  induntry  in  tliis  oooroua  department.  What  man, 
living  or  dead,  lias  ever  expended  so  mucb  labor  upon  our  higher  Quarterlks? 
A  labor  how  severe  and  equally  IbanklcssI 

He  combined  facility  ot^  execution  with  great  ptunetaking  and  careftilMea, 
He  often  compressed  into  a  few  brief  sentences  the  resutle  of  an  extended  and 
prolonged  research.  In  order  to  prepare  himsalT  lor  writing  two  or  three  para- 
graphs  on  geology,  lie  hoa  been  known  to  read  an  entire  and  elaborate  treatiie 
on'  that  science.  His  industij  surprised  men ;  for  while  be  had  two  periodicala 
under  bis  editorial  care,  he  was  oCtaa  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  belbte  tbe 
Athenaeum  or  some  lyooum  in  Boston  or  its  suburbs,  and  in  superin lending  tba 
American  reprints  of  Eaj^llgh  works.  Besides  attending  to  tbe  proof-sheets  of 
hia  own  Quartoriies,  he  would  soraetimeB  correct  more  than  a  hundred  pages, 
every  week,  of  the  proof-sheets  of  other  volumea,  and  would  often  compoee  for 
them  prefatory  or  explanatory  notes.  That  he  waa  immaoulata  in  his  saffT- 
TiMon  of  the  press,  he  would  be  the  last  one  to  pretend.  The  volumes  which 
be  edited  contain  unnumbered  proper  names,  dates,  numerals,  references  W 
inlttat  leClers,  etc,  etc.  Tbe  labor  of  revising  them  was  discouraging;  their 
□umber  increased  tbe  difficulty,  and  su^ests  a  palliation  for  any  errors  which 
escaped  bim.  He  was  pained  by  tiic  smallest  mistake  which  he  made,  jet 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  suBer  the  pain,  rather  than  intermit  his  efforts  for  lli> 
elevation  of  our  periodical  literature.  Amid  all  the  drudgery  and  perpleiiliea 
of  bia  editorial  life,  his  role  was  never  to  let  a  day  pass  by  without  refreeliiig 
his  taste  with  the  perusal  of  some  lines  from  a  &vorile  poet,  such  as  Tirgil,  cr 

Id  183T,  he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  theTbeo* 
logical  Seminary  at  Andover,  end  in  181S,  on  the  death  of  Prof  Stnart,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  Uie  chair  of  Biblical  Litoreturo.  In  1843,  be  united  with  Proffsaors 
Felton  and  Sears,  in  the  publication  of  "  Classical  Studies,"  and  with  Ur.  £-  U. 
Taylor,  in  translating  KOhner's  larger  "Greek  Grammar."  To  inakehtobiWiral 
teaching  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  more  valuable,  be  was  a  student  of  the  Arabic, 
and  other  cognate  languagea. 

Id  1SS6,  he  aided  in  the  compilation  of  a  school-book  deogned  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  yonng.  Id  1832  and  1836,  be  published  the  "  Ec!«t>( 
Reader,"  and  ''Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Header,"  and  his  " Biograpb; of 
Self-taught  Ifen."  While  residing  in  Boston,  be  waa  SB  enthostastic  teacbEt  in 
the  Sabbath-school  of  Pine  street  church.  In  1845,  he  was  solicited  to  take  tbe 
presidency  of  Amherst  College.  He  was  one  of  tbe  founders  of  tbe  Ilassacbu- 
■etla  Colonization  Society,  and  for  several  years  devoted  mnch  time  to  Ibe 
"  American  Union  for  tbe  Belief  and  ImproTement  of  the  Colored  Race."  Afar 
trying  without  success  the  renovating  influence  of  travel  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1862. 


8M 

Addrnti  were  deliTeivd  b^  A.  C.  Spioer,  (Pratldent's  opeoiog;)  on  "  DigaHi 
of  On  T><ieket'*  Prvjemion,-"  J.  O.  iSbUyii^  Bwidb,  od  "Ainu  sf  Sk  Edna- 
lor;"  ProC  J.  B.  Tonw,  HL,  oa  " Enovrlidga  and  WMom;"  H.  C  CaUasK, 
New  Tork  dtj.  m"T!ie  Sckool  of  fbrm-r  Oagt,  Oon^atltd  witk  Uw  SduKit  */ 
Ac  PnteiU  Jimef  D.  T.  Kilgora,  MadtaoD,  on  "  Wkat  CoiuttMa  a  nscAcr," 
and  RoT.  D.  S«ad,  Madison,  mi  "  Ayortnncu  ^  a<  Study  i^  CM  iUily  ■> 
Cbnunon  SchfOtHn." 

BesoludonE  afflrmlng  an  equali^  of  school  privilegGfl  to  tbe  [emale  sex — Um 
adoption  of  a  lystem  of  exchange  of  m^w,  drawings,  ia-,  between  stdiool^  tsA 
an  exclusion  of  children  nnder  uz  jears  of  age  bum  Bchool,  wem  ili»  \m»A  ud 

Ths  Sixth  Ueitibi},  or  Ywea  AmnvxBSi^T,  was  held  at  Portage,  eon- 
mencing  Aoguit  Bth,  IBGB,  with  attendanoe  of  ISO  members.    TbeoOcm 

JVendenf,  O.  M.  OonoTEii,  Madiaon ;  Tir«-/VB»ide«to,  CoLM,FfcAia:,KeDOjb«; 
B.  C.  Pabsoks,  Mineral  Point;  ^Eerefory,  J.  W.  SntOKS,  Beloit;  TVnuwer, 
J.  O.  McMnni,  Badne ;  Cbieaebrt,  A.  J.  Cbaio,  Pa]m]Ta ;  D.  T.  Eilaok 
HMUaon;  J.  B.  PlUDT,  StaeboAs>i>;  V.D.  PousaoT,  Milwaokae;  A.  A.  Gur- 
irm,  Wankeaba. 

A  report  by  A.  Pickett,  of  Horiobo,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  rerisoa 
of  the  School  Law  was  adopted.  Tlie  provisioDS  recommended  wen  in  nib- 
stance,  the  Ibllowing : 

1.  The  union  of  Ihe  diatricls  of  each  town,  village,  or  city,  tinder  one  Boarti, 
eacb  local  district  electing  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  this  Board  to  hare  the 
power  of  eeUbliehing  achiMit  of  different  grades  m  required,  and  to  elect  i  ia> 
relaiy,  who  should  be  ex-ofBdo  Inspector  or  SuperinUndent  of  Schools. 

2.  The  inspectors  of  the  several  Union  districta  of  each  county,  or  other  Ut- 
liloiy  designated  for  that  purpose,  to  form  a  County  Board  of  Edocation,  and  to 
■ppoiiit  a.  Superintendent  for  the  county,  or  other  territory  forming  ■  Superin- 
tendent district 

3.  The  several  stiperintendeata  of  the  State  OiiiB  appointed  to  constitDte  a 
State  Board  of  Blducatioa,  of  whom  Che  State  Soperinteudent  should  be  Prea- 
dent,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  UniversiCj  and  the  Principals  of  Normal  Scboola 
ex-oCBdo  members. 

Bev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Sheboygan,  in  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  reported 
upon  the  separate  subject  of  Nonnal  Schools,  conclnding  with  tiie  MlDwing 
plan  of  normal  instruction,  which  was  adopted : 

Ist.  Model  instnieUon  in  b  mode!  school  connected  tWth  the  high  school  of 
each  town  or  other  high  school  district,  together  with  soitable  encoanganieiit 
to  pupils  who  sspire  to  tieoome  teachers. 

2d.  ECTortB  at  self-improveiaent,  in  town  associations  of  teadiera,  asaemhEng 
weekly  at  the  central  school,  nnder  the  diiection  of  the  Frindpal  of  the  High 
School. 

3d.  Semi-annual  institutes,  held  ander  the  direction  of  Couo^  SopettDlen- 
dents,  and  aided  by  the  State. 

4Ch.  An  itinerant  Xonnal  focolCy,  who,  ii 
perintendents,  shall  give  instruction  to  the  in 

6th.  Normal  Academies,  tumishiug  a  disc  ^        _   .       _...._ 
aiming  espedaUy  to  impart  both  the  general  and  technical  alnlity  lo  teadi- 

6tb.  A  Normal  School  proper,  as  a  State  institution,'  and  GxmiDg  one  of  tbs 
serent  schools  i^t  msjro  up  a  complete  imivw^ty. 

Besolutions  were  adopted,  bvoring  the  general  inUodoction  of  moM,  and  ia- 


^junction  with  tbe  Comity  9a- 
iplinary  course  of  insCnietton,  bsl 


AaeOCUlKHT. 

DT,  Waukcohk;  Oamudm,  A.  J. 
i;  J.  L.  FlcuBD,  FlMterme;  B. 

iba. 

ortage,  on  beholT  of  a  cominiltM, 
rat  Beren  j-ean  orita  existcmoe'. 
tags,  on  "  The  Xaxaity  a/  JToroI 
Hojl,  of  Madison,  on  the  "  Eotii- 

It,  Preiident,  on  " Setf-CoHirolOit 
),  on  "  Sfcfcxrf  Dadftine  f  Prot 

iicflKoii ;"  Prof.  8.  X.  Bean,  Wiu- 
'endent  of  Racine  CoU^e,  on  lbs 

&Tor  of  an  extension  of  tbe  bjb- 
xndency  and  ■  h^faer  Btaodard  rf 
aUlit;  of  the  Teachers'  Inatitmss 
rear,  and  ptedging  cooperation  in 

AST,  was  held  in  Tond  da  Ik, 

et  and  Sd  daja  of  Angnat,  IB61, 

;  oBIceni: 

emcfcnto,  W.  C.  WHrwoBB,  IfiHon ; 

ikosh ;  Sreretarv,  S.  H.  FuBODr. 

ion ;   Cmmedan,  J.  B.  IflsoH,  la 

KBIT,  rioricon ;  Min  IC.  S.  Mm- 

,  FlatteTille. 

pcnctical  character,  like  flioee  at 

'  sereral  leading  taadiera  of  the 

t  of  Scfaoola,  Chicago,  and  A.  B. 

>ol. 

fUa,  on  "JYimary  hutneUMf 

A.  J.  Grai^  President,  on  "  n< 
Ytari"  J.  Q.  McMjna  on  "  n« 
C.  Hickolc,  ex-State  Baperinten- 

M,-"  Hmi.  W.  H.  Welle.  Chkign 
Prin.  Micb.  Honnsl  School,  on 

Fork,  on  the  "Mforlmti  of  Su 
K  1^  tlic  JiaAe'l 


office  of  CouDt7  Superintendcfil, 
same — in  bror  of  maintahiiag  a 
1  method  of  taaiAing,  aa  wall  m 
caodidatea  lor  teaching — of  m^- 
rf  tbe  peconiary  embarraaauak 
baa  of  primary  schoola  Ibr  TSf 
indpaned. 

UBT  or  1HE  iBOOtSATKa,  TU 


0H9IN  TEACHEKS'  ASSOCUTtOK. 

diaouaaion,  with  the  exception  of  tlieMh  a 

jadgniMit  (rf'  this  Aaodatioii  tbe  proper 

requirea: 

amzUion  of  the  Bchocdi. 

tioo,  u  &r  u  practicable,  of  graded  achoola. 

icbool  ardiilectaie,  and  a  better  Bapply  at  adMol  ip- 

the  iotentioii  of  tbe  Cooatitatioi]  in  r^aid  Ui  acbool 

gtematic  atteDtion  to  tbe  pfaTscal,  ssthetic,  moral,  and 
ren  in  the  Bchoola,  aa  well  as  more  enligbteDcd  melii- 
lUeclual  development- 
aid  by  the  State  to  tbo  bolding  of  Teacbers'  Inititatsi. 
'  a  aeries  of  Nonnal  Schools,  aod  the  diTinoD  of  tbe 
ito  Normal  School  Diatiicta,  and  tbe  appointment  nt 
iTOT  those  districta,  who  shall  alao  conKitnte  a  Slate 


^raduales  o 


»  otheia  who  piM 

mt;  SupeTinlendenta  from  the  nnmber  of  tbcae  «b« 
'qniTalent  credentials. 

of  a  Polftechnic  Institutioa  for  the  promotion  of  agti- 
il  punuita,  with  proviaion  for  military  education. 
iltee  be  appointed,  whose  dutj  it  mall  be  to  briag 

Legislature,  in  anch  a  manner  and  at  loch  timei  n 
)er,  and  aa  thej  shall  be  inatructed  b;  tbe  Aaaodation, 
nty  and  City  SuperioteDdeiitB  be  requested  lo  codp- 
in  ciroulating  petitions  to  the  Legialatnre  to  grant  mcfa 
lirable  from  tiine  to  time, 
la  were  also  adopted : 
I  mlae  from  our  annual  aeBSion  nuuiy  who  bare  been 

are  proud  of  their  aelf-Bacrtflciag  patriotism  and  deri)- 
we  hare  heard  with  pride  of  their  deeds  of  heroic 
I ;  that  we  send  to  the  hying  to-daj  a  meed  of  prun 
that  the  dead  are  embalmed  fbrerer  in  our  memoriea 
izens,  and  especially  as  educators,  leel  it  our  impen- 
LdminiBtraCion  under  its  present  trying  drcumitancc^ 
la  of  tbe  youth  intrusted  to  our  care  the  moat  do- 
}Te  for  our  noble  Republic 

will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  EzecutiTe  Committee, 
s  elected  it)  1863 : 

,  Uadison ;  Viet-Praideatt,  S.  T.  J^XTKWOOI^  Jaoe*- 
Lt,  FonddulAC;  llisaF.  C.  SCTnutt:.AHi),  Uonroa; 

Deleraa;  Titmrer,  J.  B.  Pradt,  Madiaonj  Com- 
»n;  I.  Srom,  Eenoaha;  S.  D.  Gatlobo,  SboUr- 
,  Waukeaba. 
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O.  N.  CONOVEX.'  J 

(Ma,  In  1848.  After  moM  Intermptiona  fhim  Ul-heatth,  fuid  two  inteirola 
tMchiQg,  ti>e  last  in  Derajter  Institate,  N.  T.,  be  graduated  at  Union  CoU< 
in  ISfiO.  Bemi^Ting  soon  after  to  Wisconsin,  he  taaght  seTsral  terms  Ut 
Academj  at  Hilton,  then  in  the  JanesviUe  Wesleyon  Seminaiy,  and  return 
to  Hilton,  remained  in  the  Academy  there  four  years.  While  thas  emplo} 
he  vas  active  in  procuring  Iha  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislatura  or  Wiscou 
appropriating  tweoty-flve  p«  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  swamp  and  oTerfloi 
laudf  donated  by  Congreas,  to  the  aid  of  Normal  Schools  and  institutions  mi 
tuning  "  normal  claages,"  and  was  twice  appointed  ooe  of  the  "  Board  of 
gents,"  to  manage  and  disburse  the  flind  thus  set  apart.  He  returned  to 
native  coun^  in  New  Torli  with  impaired  health  in  1868,  and  tangbt  fl 
time  to  time,  as  he  was  able,  in  Rnshford  Academy  and  the  Wellesrille  Un 
Scbool,  and  rendered  some  assistance  in  Alfred  Academy,  now  Alfl^  UniTera 
Removing  again  to  Wiaconaiii  in  1863,  be  took  charge  of  the  WalwortJi  A< 
emy,  Walworth  cooDty. 

O.  H.  CONOVER. 
0.  U.  COSOVKB,  the  fourth  Preeident  of  the  Association,  was  bom  tn  Dayl 
Otiio,  October  T,  182S.  His  early  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  especii 
in  (be  "Old  Academy,  "of  his  native  city,  of  which  latter,  Mr.  El  E.  Barney  t 
11  iJiat  period,  the  skillRil  and  accompliahed  inalructor — one  who  anticipated . 
practiced  many  of  the  recent  improToments  in  education  His  subseqaent  c 
Fical  training  preparatory  to  collie  was  in  the  same  academy,  and  princip 
under  Rev.  Frederic  Snyder.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  graduates  of  Ui 
College,  the  latter  taking  bis  d^ree  with  high  honor.  Mr.  Oonover  entered 
Junior  clasa  of  the  Uiami  University,  Ohio,  in  1842;  but  becoming  dissatlB 
with  the  character  of  that  institution,  he  entered  the  next  year  the  college 
Kew  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  hi  1844.  The  next  two  yi 
were  spent  in  teaching,  Brst  near  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  afterward  intheacadi 
of  bis  native  place.  In  1S46,  he  entered  the  Frincelon  Theological  Semini 
and  after  three  years'  study,  graduated  in  1849.  In  IBSO,  he  was  appoii 
professor  of  andent  langunges  in  the  ytiiversity  of  Wiaconain  at  Madison, 
fllled  that  chair  very  acceptably  until  1S(>8.  Since  that  data,  with  the 
ceptioQ  of  eighteen  months'  service,  in  1BB9  and  1S60,  as  Principal  oflhe  B 
School,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  of  three  months  in  isei,  filling  a  temporary  vaca 
in  the  union  Academy,  in  the  same  state,  Mr.  Conover's  pursuits  b 
be«n  disconnected  with  the  work  of  education.  He  is  now  engaged  in  Ian 
porting  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  likewise  the  State  librar 

AARON  PICKETT. 
Aabon  Pickett,  the  Bfth  President  of  the  AssociatioD,  was  bom  in  Ando 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  May  6, 182S.  His  parents  were  ikativee  of  Massai 
setts,  and  bad  both  been  anccesaful  teacbera.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous  1 
ily,  reUgioualy  and  industriously  reared,  after  the  salutary  New  England  n 
ner,  upon  a  large  (hrm.  Among  bis  educational  advantages  beyond  the  fai 
hearthstone,  he  remembers  with  much  gratitude  and  respect  tbe  inetmction 
an  admirable  teacher— one  of  a  renowned  family  of  teachers,  of  Jefferaon,  in 
native  coun^ — Miss  Flora  Atkins.  Mr.  Pickett  enjoyed  for  several  yeart 
intervals,  the  advantages  oT  Klngsville  Academy,  then  in  oharge  of  Z.  a  Qra 


CBARLBS  H.  ALLEK. 


High  School  and  Qeneral  Superintendent,  he  well  n 
which  the  schools  of  that  city  attained  ander  Ur.  UcUynu.  As  Prcadeat  d 
the  AsBocialion,  he  delivered,  in  1S63,  an  addresg,  which  presented  k  tinwlf 
and  well-considered  outline  of  the  needs  and  proper  organization  of  a  State  In- 
dustrial College. 

CHARLES  H.  ALLEN. 
Cbablbs  H.  Allen,  the  tenth  President  or  the  Associatiou,  was  bom  in 
Uaoaaeld,  Tioga  Couuty.  Pa.,  Feb.  11,'1S2S,  but  spent  bis  fouth  in  Bampeliin 
count;,  Uass.,  receiving  the  beneUts  of  a  common  ecbool  education  till  the  ig« 
of  Meen.  Removing  (o  Jamestown,  Chatauqua  count;,  N.  T.,  he  attended  an 
Bcademj  for  a  abort  time,  but  his  coveted  course  of  stud;  wu  interrupted  bf  l 
protracled  illaeas.  Recovering,  his  incliDatiou  induced  liim  to  oommeiKc  lean, 
iug  a  mechaDical  trade;  but  bemfi:  uueipcctedly  called  to  the  charge  of  a 
Bcliool  in  I345-C,  he  evinced  such  aptitude  for  the  work,  that  hig  services  nere 
afterward  in  frequent  requisition.  After  two  yeare'  teaching,  he  commenced 
holding,  during  his  vacations,  teachers'  schools  or  iostitutes  with  much  guccna 
Health  tiecomiiig  again  impaired,  lie  was  principal];  occupied  tor  some  jnis  in 
aurrejing,  teaching,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  few  terms,  with  bis  brollwr, 
in  tbe  Academ;  ut  Smitliport,  Mc  Kcan  count;,  Penoajlvania,  and  asaistiDg  hi> 
old  ingtructor.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  at  institutes  in  the  count;  of  Potter.  In  IBSI, 
Mr.  Alien  again  joined  his  brotlier,  F.  A.  Allen,  in  te&chiag,  in  the  Nonul 
School  at  Westchester,  Fa.  Tlie  next  ;ear  he  was  emplo;ed  b;  Dr.  Heni; 
Bsmard  (o  spend  bia  Fall  vacation  in  the  series  of  institutes  which  he  b«d  or- 
ganized in  Wisconsin,  and  rulfilling  successfull;  tbe  engagement,  he  was  perms- 
nentl;  employed  in  the  saraework,Bndiiilhatof  elaminiQgthe"nonDalclass(«'' 
in  the  several  institutions  of  llie  State.  Upon  tite  resignation  b;  Dr.  Bamud 
of  his  labors  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Allen  continued  his  work  as  agent  of  the  tformal 
Board  till  1BS3,  when  he  was  appointed  Profussor  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  fliale  Universit;,  having  conducted  during  the  previous  ;ear  a  private  aot- 
mal  and  high  school  in  the  cit;  of  Madison.  The  re-opening  of  the  Normal  De- 
}>artment  of  the  State  Univerait;  under  Frof  Alien  has  proved  lei^  sacoeesfii^ 
and  much  is  expected  from  bis  labors  there. 


or  Encc^TiON,  for  1S64,  will  be  ^ublUhAd  on  the  ISth 
r,  uid  Uoceinlier,  on  the  l'olla«1ng 
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4M  nteusa  AnxBoitmBS. 

VMton  to  ay  tbt  SatFtliDd  wmM  hiTebeeome  the  rree,eiTiTned««ratfT)lli,i( 
the  ednoBtJMi  of  her  peopla  had  been  left  to  true  nmpetitioD  witboot  any  inliir- 
ttrniKt,  u  ths  part  oT  the  Stile.  Then  bow  dora  thii  vgonwDt  Maad  I  I  inM 
whether  it  be  poMibls  to  find,  if  there  be  IDJ  meuiing  in  the  aoiuwe  cf  indidm 
m  spplied  to  poiitio*,  mj  imlanoa  of  an  eipariment  tned  ao  fnll;  mi  ta  (urlr, 
tried  with  M  tile  conditJOD*  which  Lord  Baooo  hai  laid  down  hi  hia  ifaaaa  Or- 
fonas,  and  of  which  ths  reault  waa  ao  etideot  Obacire,  joa  take  tbfM  tn> 
ooantrin  lo  cAnaelir  tneroblinn  nch  other  in  nuuf  ftrtieaian — in  «e  of  thm 
two  ooanlrii-B,  by  far  the  Tich«T  of  the  two,  and  brtter  able  to  get  to  with  fn* 
•ompetition,  yon  baie  free  oompptition  ;  and  what  ■•  the  mnit  t  The  Coogrrf*- 
lional  Union  teJI  yoa  that  it  ia  a  reault,  indeed,  to  inake  D»  aahamcd,  and  vaj 
enlightened  foreigner  that  oomca  amonjirt  ■»,  lad.  In  the  other  eoontry,  littlt 
bffired  by  lutore,  yon  find  a  ajttem  of  State  edocatioii — not  a  perfect  odb,  bil 
•till  an  efficient  one — and  the  remit  ia  an  evident  and  rapid  impnneturtit  ii  Ihi 
moral  and  intelleotoiil  eharaoter  of  the  people,  and  a  ocoaeqBent  tmpnifaiKiil  ii 
aeoDrity  and  in  pnsperity  anoh  ai  waa  hardly  erer  aeeo  belbrr  in  the  world.  If 
th:B  had  been  the  eue  in  nrgery  or  in  chemiKry,  and  noh  eiperiaieBt*  uid 
reanlls  had  been  laid  before  yna,  muld  it  be  pcaaible  for  yon  not  to  aee  which  wm 
tiM  wrong  oourau  and  which  (he  right  I  Theae  argnmcnla  have  moat  ftiliy  cn- 
vioced  ma  ofa  trath  whiob  I  ihall  not  ibrink  from  prodahning  in  the  bee  rfany 
danior  thai  may  be  niiaad  agwiut  it— that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Btate  to  edocita 
the  oonunon  people. 

Mr.  Carlyle  haa  uttered  many  indignant  rcbukea  of  the  niggarill]' 
policy  of  the  Eogliah  goremment  in  reapect  in  the  education  of  lbs 

Who  would  anppoae  that  education  were  a  thing  which  bad  to  be  adrocalid  <a 
the  gruuod  of  loiial  eipediency,  or  indeed  on  any  gniund  I  Aa  if  it  (tmd  Dol  on 
th^  basis  uf  ererlaaling  duty,  •■  a  prime  necenily  of  man.  It  ia  a  thiogthU  ih«iU 
Deed  no  advcKating ;  mueh  a*  it  does  actually  ni'^.  Tu  impart  the  gift  of  iti^nk- 
ing  to  thnae  who  can  not  think,  and  jet  who  conld  In  that  caae  think  ;  Ih'a,  ooe 
would  imagine,  waa  the  lint  funclIiHi  a  guvtrnmeut  had  to  ael  abnnt  diwh>r|tiiig. 
Were  it  not  a  crnel  thing  to  ace,  in  any  province  uf  an  emjrire,  the  iuhibimiu 
living  all  mntilsled  in  iheir  limba,  eai>h  rlrong  man  with  bii  right  arm  lamcdT 
How  miich  crueller  to  Rod  the  ilroiig  ■mil,  with  hia  pyea  elill  aisled,  ili  cjs  c>- 
llnot,  ao  that  it  aeea  notl  Ught  hai  come  into  the  world,  bnl  to  tb^  poor  fat- 
■nl,  it  ha  come  in  vain.  Foe  aix  thousand  yean,  tie  lona  of  Adam,  in  vlecpiew 
efiiirt,  liNve  been  devising,  doing,  discovering,  in  myslcrioua,  infinite  iiidi»>lu!ila 
ooniiniinion,  warring,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of 
necemity  and  night ;  they  hate  scoompliahed  aueh  a  conquest  and  couijn«l»;  "^ 
to  tliia  ninn  it  is  all  as  if  It  had  not  been.  Tlie  fovr  and  twenty  letlen  of  the  il- 
phabet  are  still  Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  pasaea  by  to  the  other  tide^  ind  ills' 
grvat  s^nritual  kingdom,  the  toil-worn  oonqnest  of  his  own  brctliers.  all  llul  li' 
bioihrrs  have  ciinc|iiered,  ia  a  thing  non-eiianl  for  him  ;  an  invisible  em|Hre;  ts 
'  hiiowa  it  not ;  aospecta  it  not  And  is  it  not  hie  wiihol ;  the  eonqnest  of  Hi  o™ 
briilhvrs.  the  Inofuliy  acquired  poeaemion  of  nil  men  t     Baleful  enchantmrnl  iia 

thnt  such  an  empire  is  at  oil  t  O,  what  an.-  billn  of  rights,  emoncipalions  uf  blitt 
alavei  into  black  apprenljoea,  laweulta  in  chancery  for  eome  short  nsufruel  of  » l"l 
of  hindT  Tliegnind  ''seed-firld  of  time"  is  tliia  mon's,  and  yon  gi  ve  it  liii"  i"* 
Time's  seed-lii>ld.U'hieh  includes  the  eanh  and  hII  hfrsecd-iirlds  and  prarl-MTirv, 
tiny  hvr  snwcrs  loo  and  pearl-divers,  all  that  wae  wise  and  heroic  and  »icion"iB 
h<-re  below  ;  of  which  [he  ennh's  centuries  arc  but  furrowa,  for  it  (trelcbn  (xlli 
from  the  beginning  onward  even  unto  this  dny  1 

'•My  InherllinrF.  how  tordlv.  wide  snri  filr ; 
Time  ii  mylklr  ueCSeld,  to  lime  I'm  htirl" 
Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  Uwrt  from  year  to  year,  from  f*"" 
tury  to  century  I  the  blinded  sireslnves  himself  out.  nnd  Icavec  a  blinded  soil ;  iH 
mm.  made  in  llie  image  iif  God,  continue  as  two  legged  bi-nets  of  labor  ;'"<' <■ 
tile  largi^l  rmpire  of  the  world,  it  n  n  dibnte  wlu-lher  a  small  fraOi™  "<  *" 
revenue  of  one  day  (30.000^  ia  but  that)  shall,  after  Ihirlcco  cwalnria,  be  lud  oU 
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Bm  qoMag  dl  llurt,  of  whhsh  IIm  hantui  hmI  <*»  bc4  weO  ipvak  in  tcrmi  of 
(ifililj,  M  a*  obanra  no*  tb«(  Kdocation  {■  niH  caly  an  riemal  dDtf.  bnt  hai  «l 
llDglJi  bcDdine  e*m  ■  tempcirury  and  ephptnural  oik,  wbkih  ths  necCMttlm  of  the 
hnr  will  oUige  lu  to  knk  after.  TheM  manly-four  nii]li<m  lahorinK  nm,  if 
Ibir  i^ra  rvmain  unreftnltlrd,  ohaotio,  itlll  barn  Haka  and  milla;  redaoe  oa, 
llwiTiae)*«B  and  ibe  world  into  aah«a  and  ntia.  Kmplf  their  affitin  nan  nut  re- 
n»in  nnrcf^lnti'd,  ohantio;  bnt  moat  be  rcKolBlal,  brcioghl  into  aome  kind  of 
ordi^r.  What  inlellcnl  wera  aUo  tii  rcgatalD  them  T  Thu  iatalleot  nT  a  Bacon, 
tb«  cnrrgj  oTa  Lather,  if  left  lu  their  own  Mrvn^h,  m'|[lit  pauae  in  diania;r  berurs 
■Bh  a  taak  ;  a  Bacon  and  Lutht.T  added  togi'lhrr,  to  be  perprtual  pnme  mlpiatft 
Divr  Di,  oonld  not  do  it.  No  r<ne  gnat  and  greatoat  Intellect  onn  dii  it.  What 
can  I  Only  l«enty-li>ar  million  onlinnrir  >ntal<i«ta,  once  awakened  into  action  i 
Itaiv  well  preaided  over,  ma;.  Intelti^,  inaight,  ia  the  diaarrament  ur  ordrr  in 
diairil>!r  ;  rt  ia  tbu  dboorery  of  the  will  of  Nalore,  of  God'a  will ;  the  beginning 
of  the  capatality  to  walk  according  to  that  Willi  perTrot  Intellect,  wvee  aooK 
ptBiible  withiMt  perlhct  nrarality,  the  world  wuold  be  perfect;  ila  etibru  nner- 
tiaftly  enrrecl,  Ita  reanlla  conLinnaJly  ancei.irfBl,  ita  c^mdilion  laDlileta.  Intellect 
ii  like  l^bt ;  the  Chaoa  beoomca  a  WoHd  under  it :  fail  lux.  Thne  twrnty- 
bar  milliOB  intrllecta  are  bnt  oommim  inb-llt'Cta ;  but  tliuy  are  intellfola ;  In  earn- 
M  ahoat  Ibe  matter,  inatracted  each  alxiul  hia  own  prorinoe  of  it ;  laboring  each 
perpt'tOBlIf,  with  what  purtiai  light  cnn  bj  attained,  to  bring  anch  proTince  Into 
nb)nBlity.  From  tlio  partial  driermlnutiona  and  llieir  oonflivl,  apringi  the  nni- 
*cnal.  Predaely  what  ([nnDtit*  of  Intellect  waa  in  the  twenty-four  niilllona  will 
batihibited  by  the  result  they  arriTe  at;  thai  qoantily  and  no  more.  Acuirding 
■a  there  waa  intellect  or  no  Intellect  in  the  indfviduala,  will  the  eenetal  conclnnion 

"  '  Mling  Trulli  and  Wbdom,  or  aa  a  baae- 

thing  not  bbnloua  flrvl 
cation,  the  Chnroh  object*;  thia  pnr^ 
Dtion,  by  him  and  by  her  and  by  it:  • 
■»ery  aide  I  Pity  that  difBcnltiea  Piirt ; 
lion  diffioultict.  We  do  not  eitennate 
lie;  in  their  appcaranco  and  preten»ion, 
I  S--crelarlea  of  the  Home  Department, 
ivoroud  fivm  E>lucatlan  T  An  irreTer- 
I  a  development  of  the  logical  or  olhef 
t  la  no  culture  of  Ihr  aotil  of  a  man.  A 
p,  comparative  IndifTinnce  or  oonlempt 
ii-snt  item  Iherouf,  what  ia  it  1  Hnndi- 
hnndioraft.  Neverthelesa  la  handicraft 
lothing!  It  is  already  aomething;  itia 
'  1  Wiae  men  know  it  to  be  an  indiKpen- 
ild  BO  gladly  roperadd  to  it  the  element 
would  not  quarrel  in  attempting  tbla; 
ing  it. 

Iha  indignant  CI  Ira-radical,  cited  above ; 
tenthamee  apecifS,  with  whom,  thoai;h 
chnrcbmcn,  we  hope,  who  have  aiime 
:y  plyini;  with  liturslea,  onlechiama,  ere 
idea  inceaaantly  into  the  infiinl  t'orl 
to  Birminghani.  and  have  Machine* 
n  bighwnya  nnd  bywnya,  to  repent  and 
y  I  The  aenioa  of  Birmingham  n  ade- 
uther  man  Ihrtt  could  artiouljile  ;  not  to 
man  Uiat  ooold  mukm  aa  well  na  we  know 
make  mnchinea  to  repeal  litnrgies  and 
leal.  And  what  were  all  achool-mna- 
■4  with  thia  Birmingham  Iron  Church  I 
■ch  were  Ihi^n  aorneiliing.  You  order, 
Bund  iron  pHraon*  aa  yuur  grant  ciivira ; 
1  all  quiHicra  whi-rcaoever  wanlrd,  to 
Id  loud  Ihurouglifure*.  (till  more  in 
lentslive  inMelity,  yon  nwike  the  wind* 
lylioder;  yonr  panon  i^eachea  to  tbe 
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iiK  pitch,  wbih  yoa  pre  him  ooal ;  Bod  Teua  Do  man  of  diisg.    H«r«  wire  t 

"  (^huicli-eitensiun  ;"   to  nhith  1,  with   my  last  penpy,  did  I  briieTe   In  it,  <wild 

■obn-rllw. Yu  blind  l.-od.-n  uf  tho   bliod  1     Arc  w«   Calinucki,  (bit  pnj 

by  luniing  ot  ■  mlulciry  ciilrb;u-h  with  wriileo  praytn  la  it  I  I*  MvnDmn  to^ 
niai'h.Dery  the  mmu  uf  cunvrrtms  bumin  wiulc,  sa  of  apinniug  coltoii  t  Ii 
Grxl,  u  JfOD  Paul  preHiolcd  it  ivould  be,  b<'cuine  vrrily  ■  Force ;  the  .fihir  loo 
a  Uuii  ]  A.\m,  that  Alb>:;*ni  ihuuld  have  got  ibu  kogih  of  putting  on  pri«u' 
vertineiils.  and  pem^tralliiit  Into  the  unvtuiiry  itirir!  Cau  dronlnm  of  irirclo, 
Teiieliuoiw  of  titurgic*.  Bud  all  Iht  fasli  and  ivntriinoce  oF  "Birniiiigham  ind  Ihe 
Ciiik  iif  England  uiiiImI  bring  (ihrrcal  lire  iDlo  a  hoirun  (unl,  qmckeD  it  unl  at 
eanhly  daikn^a  into  henvenly  wlKtom  I  Soul  ii  kindlnl  only  by  inul.  To 
"  Looli  "  religioD,  the  hnt  thing  beedfal,  and  alau  the  Itxt  amj  tbc  only  thiiiE,  a 
finding  of  a  niun  who  Aa«  religion.  All  t-lao  followi  frini  this,  chonih-buililing, 
chuith  nteoeion,  whatever  eUe  i*  needful  bUowi  i  witliont  Uiii  nolhiug  uiU 
fellow," 

b'mm  which  we,  tor  nar  part,  conclode  Ibnl  the  metbod  of  leachiog  religion 
tu  tlie  Eiijjlinh  people  ii  utill  far  bfbindhand  ;  that  the  wine  and  piona  may  nil 
B>k  [litniH.'Ivcfl  in  ■ilmoe  wiatfully,  ''llnw  ii  thHl  Uat  pricelraa  element,  by  wbich 
eduL'utiun  bccooiM  perficl.  lu  bi!  eupenidded  I  "  and  the  nuwiae  who  think  llirat- 
■rlvi-a  pioua,  anaweiiug  aloud,  "  liy  ihia  method.  By  that  metbod,"  hog  aif^ue  of 

Bnt  now,  ill  the  tni'aiitirno,  muld  not  by  lonie  fit  oSoinI  penon,  lonie  Gl  an- 
Dounitment  be  niadp,  in  wurdi  wrIl'Weighed,  in  plan  well-arhemed,  adcqualety 
rcproiH' riling  tho  f.iota  uf  iht'  thing,  that  nfler  ihirticn  oentarica  of  waiting,  hv  tlu 
offii-ial  prnon,  and  Bnglnud  wilb  bim,  was  minded  to  have  the  myMery  of  tba 
Alphabelia  Lethrs  imported  to  all  human  wuli  in  hia  realm  t  TiathinguT  re- 
ligiiin  was  a  thing  he  eould  not  undertake  to  ai'llle  ihia  day  ;  it  would  be  a-^rk 
Ibr  a  day  after  Ibia  i  the  work  of  tbia  d:iy  waa  tciiclilng  of  (be  alphib  I  la  all 
people.  Tlie  miraculunB  art  uf  reading  and  writing,  nicb  •eenied  In  hm  tbc 
needful  prrllminary  of  all  tcaih^nir,  the  lirat  uorniT-alono  of  what  GHindali<<n  «>- 
ever  eoulj  be  laid  for  what  edifice  aoei'er,  in  the  teaching  kind.  Lit  pioM 
Chnrehiani  make  haate,  let  jiious  DiaBenleHsm  mnke  haile,  kt  all  |Hi<u«  pn  when 
and  miiiaiiinariea  make  htwte,  beatir  ibemielvea  aconrd:tig  to  their  leal  and  ekiU ; 
he  the  official  peniin  stood  up  fur  the  Alphnbtt ;  and  waa  ev»-n  impatient  lur  it, 
having  waited  thirlern  wnluriea  n^iw.  He  in-itu-d,  and  would  take  no  H.  niil, 
po9l|ioiiemenl,  prumiM,  excnae  or  aublerfutie.  Tlial  all  Engliab  pirsont  aboDU  be 
taught  to  read.  lie  appealed  to  a!l  rational  Eiiglialimen.  of  all  creedr,  rbvao 
and  colon.  Wlielher  this  was  not  a  fair  demand  ;  nny  whether  it  was  not  an  indit- 
pensable  one  in  theae  day*.  Swing  and  Chartism  having  rix'n  T  Pur  a  cliuii'i^  of 
inoffenBive  Ilombnoka,  nnd  School maaleni  able  to  tench  reading,  he  (ruled  tba 
Inci'c  nccatnr  aogncily  of  a  National  Collective  Wisdom,  In  proper  coniniiltn, 
miglil  befunnd  autlicient.  Hepropuaed  Ioit|>p«int  ancb  Si'hnolmaBlen.tn  iroiin 
ou  thu  choice  of  such  Hombi>nk> ;  to  send  a  School  mailer  and  Hnrnbunk  IdId 
every  township,  p^iriah  nnd  hainkt  of  England  ;  an  (bat  in  ten  years  heoii',  in 
Englishman  who  coold  not  read  might  be  acknowledged  aa  the  monaler  uliiek 
be  really  is. 

*  *  We  oan  conceive  even,  as  in  Pnuaia,  ihnl  a  penalty,  civil  disabiliti'*,  llul 
pcnalliea  and  disflbililieB  (ill  they  werfl  found  effectual,  might  b«  by  law  inl^ii'led 
on  every  parent  who  did  luil  teach  his  children  to  read,  on  every  man  wlio  bad 
Dot  b.H'n  laughl  to  rend.  We  can  eoDceite,  in  fine,  mch  is  the  vigour  of  oar  iii>> 
agination,  there  might  be  found  in  Engtnnd.  at  a  dcad-llft,  alrenglh  cnou^li  >" 
perform  this  miracle,  and  produce  It  henceforth  bb  a  miraclii  dune:  ihet'Sihiti; 
of  England  to  read  !  Harder  IhingB,  we  do  know,  liave  been  |icrfonned  by  a»- 
lions  before  now,  nol  abler-looking  than  Engltind.  Ah  me  t  if,  by  some  benrfr 
oent  chani-e,  there  should  be  an  olSciiil  man  found  in  England  who  coalil  ii^ 
would,  with  deliberate  courage,  after  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  pa- 
tience, praclical  aenae,  knowing  realilies  to  be  real,  kttowing  clanwra  to  be 
olnmornus  and  to  seem  real,  propose  this  (bins,  and  the  innumerable  things  if>H^ 
ing  from  it, — wo  to  any  Churchism  or  any  Uiascnh'riem  Ibat  cast  itaelf  atKo-art 
the  path  of  that  man!  Avaunl  ye  gainanyt-rs  1  is  dorknen,  and  ignorance  "1'^ 
Alphabet  nec-stuirv  (l.r  vgu  I  Reconcile  yonraiOvea  to  the  Alpliabel,  or  drpait 
elsewhither! — U'uuld  not  all  thai  has  ginuinrncsa  in  England  gndnaOj  raHy 
nwnd  snob  a  oiati ;  all  that  baa  slreogth  in  England  t 
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■ge  o(  fourteen.  Attendance  in>j  be  deterred  ■  year  for  good  reuoM 
by  the  lodl  school  directors,  and  Tor  a  longer  period  by  the  eeboo)  com- 
miBHionere  oT  the  district,  who  also  an,  if  necemary,  excn«e  from  at- 
tendance before  coDflrmalion.  It  is  but  seldom,  and  only  under  peculiar 
circumstanceB  and 'by  consent  ot  the  Higher  Consistory,  that  a  child  is 
admilted  to  confirmation  at  a  younger  age  than  fourteen.  Absence  irom 
school  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  gnnted  by  the  teacher — lor  serenl 
ireekfl,  by  the  school  directors.  IF  confirmation  is  deferred  beyond  the 
fourteenth  year,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  remain  still  at  school ;  and  shoulj 
his  dismiHsal  lake  place  before  that  time,  his  tuition  fees  mast  slili  be 
paid  for  the  full  period.  Unexcused  absences  are  punished  by  a  fine  of 
three  kreutzprs  (two  cents}  per  day,  which  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  absentees  are  reported  to  the  school  officjftis  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  or  oftener.  Such  parents  as  are  especially  delinquent  are 
punisbed  with  imprisonment  on  decree  of  the  police  court,  and  are  de- 
barred from  assistance  of  erery  kind  froin  ihe  public  funds.  The  fines 
thus  collected  are  applied  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  Attendance 
at  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  common  schools  is  not  obligatoiy, 
nor  can  fines  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  Sunday  instruction  in  the  ate- 
chism ;  but  the  system  of  fines  is  not  laid  aside  until  the  children  an 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture  than  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon schools  At  the  higher  schools,  attendance  until  the  age  of  eigh^ 
een  or  twenty  is  left  to  be  secured  by  moral  influences  only. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  the  pariiih,  unless  then 
are  special  funds  established,  or  claims  upon  other  sources,  as  npoa 
certain  cloister  funds  or  church  revenues.  Assistance  is  rendered  hy  the 
■tate  to  parishes  that  are  especially  needy.  The  income  of  the  proiincial 
school  funds,  arising  from  the  unexpended  revenues  of  vacant  schoolK 
and  other  sources,  is  applied  to  the  occasional  relief  of  poor  and  worthy 
teachers.  This  income  in  Starkenburg  amounts  to  6,700  fl.  (fS.SGS,)  and 
in  Upper  Hesse,  to  3,000  fl.  ($1 ,245)— while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  its  amounl 
is  small.  Starkenburg  also  possesses  a  fund  of  96,800  fl.,  deriscd  in 
180T  by  State  Councilor  Hay,  the  income  of  which  is  equally  diridd 
amonc  such  of  the  teachers  in  thit  part  of  the  province  formerly  Monf- 
ing  to  ancient  Hesse,  as  receive  salaries  of  less  than  800  11.,  amouDtin;; 
during  the  la.st  ycnr  to  20  fl.  to  each  teacher ;  and  the  late  Councillor 
Wenck  devised  400  fl.  to  Starkenburg  and  300  fl.  to  Upper  Hesse,  the 
income  to  be  expended  every  three  years  in  premiums  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  there  is  a  special  fund  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  schools,  derived  since  1818  fro*  the  tenth  of  the  procH^s 
of  sales  of  estates  belonging  to  the  parishes,  the  revenues  of  which,  (rom 
1820  to  183B,  amounted  to  306.126  fl.  (*127.000.>  In  most  parishu 
there  are  charges  made  for  tuition  and  fuel,  which  are  collected  by  the 
parish  treasurer;  these  chaises  vary  in  the  villages  from  one  to  tiro 
florins,  sod  in  the  cities  may  amount  to  four  florins.  But  there  a  no 
want  rf  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  school  money  whatever,  cicppt 
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kt  tlwt  tiBM  ■nwuated  ta  4T4,eT5  fL, 
I  contributed  31,4(t3  fl.  (»S,SDO.)  Tk< 
18  IL  (|1  SB.  TC>— one-eighth  of  the  teMk- 
tir  mora  Uuui  800  fl.,  uid  thrM  fourtlu 
eeting  of  the  cbunbers  in  13&3,  (here 
m  the  question  of  nueing  the  nuoimiHn 
er  chAuber  beiog  in  &10T  »t  leut  itf  tke 
iber  oppowd  it.  The  Kovemmeot,  hov- 
the  BUppoft,  u  it  might  be  needed,  of 
I  T«eeiTioK  tew  tbu  800  B.  The  aUte 
ipriated  to  coounon  ichools,  44,468  fl., 
■  foUowB:— Fur  MUrlea,  81,463  fl.;  for 
e  inenue  of.  (e^eben'  fwlaries  under 
Mf  tdd  the  income  ariung  from  the 
iting  to  ia,7Sa  B.,  and  the  q)prapmllon 


twt,  of  *U  tbow  who  bare  altaiood  tka 
ir«  now  unable  to  raad  and  mito. 

al  AdminislratioH. 

ohool,  the  elementary  olaw,  including  all 
Mva  of  age,  generallj  receiveii  two  houn 
ij.  When  there  are  two  schools,  tk( 
1  to  ago  and  capacity,  »ery  seldom  bj 
e,  they  comprise  a  male  high  school, 
lementary  school,  each  of  which  may  bt 
vith  reference  to  age,  Ac. ;  lbs  numbei 
Hrily  mora  than  thre» — and  this  claaufi' 
it  titere  are  more  than  sixty  scholars 
■e  absolutely  required  are  religion,  in' 
history,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  tbt 
;  the  conditionally  obligatory  branchct 
eometry;   while  drawing  and  agricultun 

lion  per  week  are  required,  though  it 
ly  gi«an ;  not  more  Uian  six  houn  a  daj 
ind  small  agricultural  towns  there  is  i 
e  16tli  of  Hay  to  the  lat  of  NoTembM' 

rdad  instruction  in  religion  as  the  subtac< 
mmon  schools,  erery  teacher  Is  required 
with  the  principles  of  the  sect  to  whieli 
schools  Ihe  children  receive  religious  in 
of  their  own  faith,  or  from  their  pastoi 
Hitit  and  inntruct  the  school  of  his  paiial 
:ach  personally,  be  must  walch  over  th< 
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teacher,  and  prescribe  what  is  to  be  committed  to  memoij.  This  mil- 
aiGts  or  portioDS  selected  from  the  old  Baden  eatechinn,  whirh,  boireTer, 
b  of  late  going  into  difuse.  In  the  Lutheran  parishes  the  whol*  of 
Luther's  smaller  catechism  in  learned.  A  certun  finmber  of  chnnb 
hjmns  are  also  required  of  Ihone  inteuding  to  become  tcachen,  it  tbeir 
admission  into  the  teachers'  seminsiy.  The  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  not 
merely  the  New  Testament,  is  used  in  the  Kchoola.  The  children  ire 
required  to  attend  church  service,  but  it  ia  not  strictly  determined  hov 
lar  the  teacher  may  use  compulsory  measures  .to  enforce  it 

A  public  examination  should  be  held  annually  between  Easter  utd 
WhiUunday,  at  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  mike  report  of  the  put 
year.  The  Ticaliona  are  determined  by  local  circumstances,  but  can  not 
exceed  eight  weeks  during  the  year,  nor  continne  longer  than  foOTweeki 
U  a  time.  Flogging  is  allowed,  if  other  methods  of  punishment  are  in- 
«ff«ctual,  but  record  must  be  made  of  the  occurrence,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  its  infliction.  Should  severer  chastisement  be  needed,  it 
inuEt  he  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  school  directory,  hy  the  puMic  offlcial.  Schdirs  that 
have  been  legally  sentenced  for  crime  are  punished  by  conSnement— in  tb« 
school-house,  for  periods  of  less  than  twelve  hours — ^for  longer  periods, 
in  the  public  jail,  apart  from  other  criminals,  and  at  snch  lime  as  the 
school  is  not  in  session.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
punished  only  in  school,  even  for  the  graver  offenses.  There  has  biea 
no  special  decision  how  far  tbe  l«acher  can  and  ought  to  punish  lor  Halu 
committed  out  of  school  IJe  is  .only  required  to  see  that  the  scholars 
do  not  visit  places  of  public  amusement,  at  least  without  tbe  compuij 
of  tlieir  parents,  that  they  read  no  improper  books,  are  kind  to  inimalE, 
■pare  the  birdii,  &.C  He  should  also  exert  his  influence  gainst  i)ie  dm 
of  intoxic*tii3g  drinks,  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  Ac.,  for  those  *ho«e 
education  has  been  neglected,  have  been  able  to  maintain  only  a  britf 
existence,  spite  of  repeated  attempts  and  persistent  per«>nal  effort  The 
■ame  is  true  of  feoule  industrial  schools. 

6.  Teachers  and  their  JVainmj. 
A  distinction  is  made  only  between  leachera  that  have  been  perma- 
nently located  by  the  ministry,  and  those  that  have  been  ten>ponnly 
engaged — not  between  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  It  is  onlr  in 
special  cases  that  the  temporary  teachers  are  allowed  to  have  a'lsisttiits. 
The  subject  of  teachers'  seminiries  had  been  discuitsed  as  early  as  1784, 
but  funds  were  then  wanting  for  their  establishment  and  it  was  not 
until  1B04  that  the  Catholic  seminary  nt  Bensheim  was  commence<l,  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasium  there;  the  second  was  opened  in  tSW. 
at  Friedberg,  and  is  evangelical.  The  number  of  studonte  at  FriedW 
la  100,  at  Bensheim  30  or  40,  prindpally  from  the  class  of  fcmief*  •«' 
teachers.  At  the  first  there  are  three  regular  teachers  and  two  assirtanta, 
besides  the  director ;  at  the  latter,  two  teachers  and  one  or  two  •«'•'■ 
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dumb  institution  bIso  instroct  the 
and  *t  Friedberg  k  professor  in  the 
uction  in  religion.  The  »ppropria- 
fl,  ind  4,500  fl.  reapectiTely.  The 
.ra,  and  (he  qualifications  required 
nmon  schools  of  the  higher  grade, 
iano.  The  course  of  stud;  requires 
tier  of  teachers  in  the  duchy  that 
icarel;  four  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
I  each  seminiiy.  The  students  at 
the  charge  of  the  teachers,  board- 
th«  neighborhood.  Rooms,  n-ood, 
'  pupils  receive  an  allowance  of 
of  BOO  fl.  is  made  by  the  stale.  A 
Me  of  (he  course,  and  a  second  one 
it  which  the  candidate  should  ez- 
tl  history  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
>iplain  them  in  a  manner  to  awaken 
-in  the  Oennan  language,  a  correct 
iposition  free  of  errors,  upon  some 
upon  which  he  is  examined,  and 
ntax  and  orthography — in  history, 
enlioned  in  the  Bible,  the  outlines 
the  modern  states — in  geography, » 
ire  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  its 
ire  important  seas,  mountains,  and 
itintately,  of  Germany  and  Hesse — 
I  acquaintance  with  the  most  im- 
.  bmitiarity  with  the  rule  of  three, 
ilgehraic  equations— in  geometry,  a 
lies,  the  construction  of  angles  and 
in  music,  of  its  elementary  princi* 
he  structure  of  the  organ,  singing 
In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
lation  may  be  granted.  Teachers' 
r  the  control  of  the  district  commis- 
Mntrihutionstowards  their  support, 
tacfaer  is  determined  by  the  minis- 
ige  of  24-80,  and  the  parishes  have 
■on  appointed.  In  some  Catholic 
reaenlation,  in  conjnnction  with  the 
aad  many  noblemen.  The  church 
re  the  offices  of  sexton  and  teacher 
Mnntment;  only  in  eleTen  echooU 
miQisterial  duties  to  perform,  does 
teachers  and  col^erate  in  the  lelec- 
J 
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tion  of  pennanent  one*,  Other  ichooli  th»t  need  to  be  supplied  witk 
tlieolo^cil  gndutiteB,  ftre  supplied  b;  the  grmad  duke  on  noniiiutioD  of 
the  higher  director;  acting  in  coqjuncCion  with  the  conKiatorj.  Tncbcn 
■re  diamiRsed  bj  the  miniBtr;,  when  admonitiona  and  gentler  DKMurt* 
are  ineffectual ;  but  eipulEion  raajr  follow  ft  BiDg^e  gross  truisgrewBon. 
An  inTeatigation  is  always  supposed,  though  there  are  no  prescribed 
forms  and  conditions.  AsaistantB  can  be  engaged  onlj-  wilh  the  appraril 
of  the  higher  directorj,  and  they  must  at  least  be  ^ch  as  the  dignllj 
and  requirements  of  the  positions  demand.  Leave  of  abcence  (or  a  week 
may  be  granted  to  leachera  bj  the  local  directory,  and  for  two  monlhi, 
or  IcEB,  by  the  district  commissioners.  PnTale  teachers  and  the  princi- 
pals of  educational  establish inents,  with  their  assistanlB,  are  obliged  to 
obtain  the  approval,  at  any  time  revocable,  of  the  school  authorities. 

For  the  expense  of  salary  the  state  furnishes  its  appropriation  and  the 
parish  its  general  tax.  Deserving  teachers  also  receive  gifts  from  tbe 
provincial  and  other  funds,  and  in  rare  cases  the  titles  of  chorister,  or 
preceptor.  There  are,  however,  no  regulations  fixing  the  amount  oC 
salaries,  pensions.  iiC.,  except  that  no  teacher  can  receive  more  than 
150  fl.  from  the  state  fand ;  but  this  is  designated  expressly  as  "assist 
ance."  Some  city  parishes  have  given  pensions  of  600  fl.  The  yearly 
pension  from  the  widows'  fiind  ia  TO  fl.  Towards  this  fund  the  teacheii 
who  receive  over  200  fl.  contribute  6  B.  annually,  others  give  8  fl^  and 
each  parish  2  fi. 

Female  teachers  are  employed  only  in  some  girls'  schoc^ln  Rbentsh 
Hesse,  especially  in  and  near  Hayence.     There  are  also  five  caooaesus 
employed  in  the  city  schoola  of  the  same  place. 
S.  Eanarki. 

Many  of  these  regulations,  though  excellent,  still  remun  inopenti<r& 
Indeed,  the  execution  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the  one  requiring  tbe 
visitation  of  alt  the  Bcbools  every  six  years  by  the  higher  directoiy,  bor- 
ever  denrable,  is  wholly  impossible.  There  are,  beHdea,  many  deficicn- 
cieii  yet  to  be  supplied.  Through  the  want  of  a  Axed  and  genrirl  code 
of  school  regulations,  the  teachers  and  their  movements  are  now  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  most  diverse  rules.  Instruction  in  Ih« 
aeminancs  has,  beyond  question,  recently  become  more  practical,  but  it 
should  in  many  respects  be  yet  more  so.  The  temporary  toacfaen 
should  everywhere  receive  a  Bxed  salary,  and  it  is  especially  dcsintile 
that  there  should  be  a  settled  rule  respecting  pensions,  whu^by  they 
shall  not  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  arbitrary  will  or  the  promptings  of 
sympathy  merely — and  their  payment  should  also  be,  at  least  geDorallj. 
through  the  stats  tre*sury.  Immediately  before  the  revolution  ofliM, 
the  teachers  expressed  their  deurea  in  a  memorial,  briefly  an  fDJIowt: 
Union  of  the  two  seminaries,  prior  preparation  at  a  real  school,  Ifae  com' 
plete  separation  of  schpol  and  church,  membership  in  the  school  direc- 
tory, the  district  school  commissioners  to  be  all  teachers,  (he  exdusioii 
of  theologians  from  all  schools,  mliries  of  SSO-SOO  fl.  exclusive  of  boose 
rent,  Ac    The  realiulion  of  such  hopes  is  probably  (ar  distant. 


le  duchj,  T)i; — 

129,  with  «  capital  of  11,860  fl.    Sevan 

< ;   ita  capital  tnuwrerrcd  to  the  UoiTor- 

ical. 

lion  of  a  former  evangelical  gjrmnaalum 

tal  60,000  fl.     It  has  a  real  achool  at- 

the  (ormer  UniTerwtf  fund.     Eight 

Q  B.    Four  cUasea.     Catholic 

ai  for  the  better  training  of  pastOTS  and 

)ublic  gjinnaaium  in  1829.    Etangel- 

I  1B24,  under  the  control  of  district 
Bildingen,  and  Bensheim,  under  church 
i  Uayence  under  the  proTincial  authori- 
ler  the  UniTergity.  In  that  year  their 
inds  of  three  provincial  boards  of  com- 
n  isaa,  were  united  with  the  Higbo- 
jdienrath.)  All  are  now  imtnediatelj 
Directory  of  Education.  In  important 
le  assembled  teachers,  though  in  certun 
lon  their  own  responsibility  against  the 
;ase,  they  have  the  right  (o  a  temporary 
B  higher  authorities.  Consistories  and 
>f  religious  instruction,  and  see  that  no 
ralent.  The  principal  support  of  these 
ted  by  the  income  of  existing  funds. 

SaiitUa. 

148,000  inhabitants,  and  one  student  to 
lie  whole  nomber  of  students  is  98S ; 
The  attendance  of  students  preparing 
n  the  whole,  uniform,  but  it  seems  of 
I,  and  ever  Bince  the  establishment  of 
ea,  eiipecially  those  frora  Mayence  and 
or  the  military  service.  There  are  no 
I,  only  Buch  as  are  preparatory  to  it 
is,  in  Darmstadt,  10;  in  Hayence,  18; 
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inGicwicn,8;   inWonii^9;  in  Bensheim,  4;  inBudingen,  i;  total,  IS', 
be«des  30-36  irregular  lc«chers  ttnd  taitiHtints. 

The  entire  pxpennc!!  oT  the  gymnasia  amount,  in  Darmstadt,  to 
20,444  fl.;  in  Gicsson,  Iol3,313  fl. ;  in  Biidingen,  toT.OIO  fl.;  in  Worms, 
to  12,082  a. ;  total,  52,640  fl^  of  which  the  sUIe  contributes  23,040  B. 
The  receipts  for  taition  amount  to  12,660  fl.  The  gymDasium  at  M»- 
jence  receives  nothing  from  the  state — that  at  Bensheim,  2,000  B.  The 
tuition  feoH  of  each  pupil  are  12-25  fl. — generally  the  latter  sum.  Id 
former  years,  the  mohm  of  teachers  were  exempt ;  at  Msyeoce  and  Worms, 
the  fees  are  remitted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  poorer  students — seldom  or 
never  in  the  other  gymnasia.  The  diBtribulion  of  premiums  is  geneiallj 
determined  by  the  students  themselves.  There  are  certain  endowmeots 
fbr  this  purpose.  In  other  cartes  the  premiums  are  paid  from  the  scbool 
Rind.  The  interest  of  the  Fuhr  legacy  of  1,000  S.,  in  Darmstult,  ia 
given  in  priies  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  claBses. 

3.  Inienud  ArrangtTnenl. 

This  differs  in  the  several  gymnasia.  The  one  at  Uajence  alcHK  bu 
the  full  number  of  eight  classes.  AtjDarmstndt,  the  place  of  the  Iowa 
class  is  supplied  by  the  private  preparatory  schools.  At  Giessen,  the 
two  higher  classes  are  formed  of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  the  third 
and  fourth  combined.  At  the  others,  the  classes  of  each  two  years  an 
united  inl«  one,  while  at  Worms  there  are  real  classes  attached  to  the 
gymnasial,  though  they  have  but  few  houni  in  common. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  are  required  to  be  Ml 
to  read  German  fluently  in  both  the  German  and  Roman  chanders,  to 
writu  correctly  fromdicta^oD  in  both  German  and  Roouui  script,  and  to  b« 
acquainted  with  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  ab- 
stract numbers  ;  a  l^owledge  of  the  regular  deoleosion  and  coi^ogitiin 
in  Latin,  and  ability  to  translate  easy  sentences  is  also  dewred.  Tb« 
course  of  study  continues  eight  years — a  year  to  each  class,  and  two 
years  to  the  combined  classes.  The  average  time  spent  In  school  is  fixed 
at  thirty  hours  per  week,  and  is  divided  in  the  different  classes,  as  fid- 
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rcn  bj  teachers  who  have  received  %  theo- 
ctari«n  gjmnasiK,  by  the  settled  iniaiaters. 
baa  been  recently  introduced,  dividing  the 
:  first,  for  the  live  lower  classes,  include* 
Hitting  to  memory  of  teita  and  hymns,  the 
d  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  expUnations  of 
e  study  of  the  appointed  text-book  upon 
ith  and  morals,  a  concise  history  of  the 
nations  of  the  doctTioal  differences  of  the 

course  commences  with  the  study  of  the 
:ludes  a  more  extended  history  of  religion 
evvlopment  of  church  doctrines  and  spread 

a  view  of  the  skeptical  doctrines  of  the 
r  each  day  commence  and  close,  at  least  at 
rayer.  At  Darmstadt,  where  most  of  the 
d,  divine  worship  is  held  in  a  hall  of  the 
and  teachers  and  students  together  partake 
■e,  care  is  at  least  taken  that  the  studenta 
devolves  upon  the  teachers  in  turn.  For 
I  especially  detailed  by  the  bishop- 
Is  to  include,  in  order,  Gutropius,  Nepos, 
ar,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy, 
Plautus.  Of  grammar,  Latin  compositionfl 
les,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  express 

elegantly.     The  making  of  verses  is  only 

3  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Lucian, 
henes,  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  JE^ 
id  Theocritus,  with  translations  into  Latiu. 
OTj  upon  such  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
uedicine;  others  may  be  excused  at  the 
occurs  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
t  with  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth 

I  lower  classes,  somewhat  more. 

ly  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  to  the  two 
^r  students  are  permitted  to  join  them. 
loneral  principles  of  syntax,  with  the  trsDS- 
g,  Joshua,  and  the  Psalms, 
iven  by  a  regular  teacher,  and  is  so  hr  ex> 
lents  to  read  without  assistance  the  best 
s  themselves  properly  both  orally  and  with 
exercises  in  translation,  conversation,  and 
lusiness  subjects,  and  public  exerdses  are 

ish  and  Itiliaa  is  also  pven  by  a  special 

II  The  students  pursuing  these  branchei 
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id  diligence  of  the  students  under  his  charge. 
^  OD  the  wholo,  seldom  inflicted,  though  in 
Lutisement  is  notHtrictlj  forbidden.  At  the 
If  yeftr,  censures  kre  reported  to  those  de- 
be  counteraigned  by  the  pftreots  or  thdr 
irts  »re,  in  certain  cases,  sent  directly  to  the 
at  beer-houses  mnd  smoking  of  tobacco  sre 
ion.  The  latter  habit  is  everywhere  followed 
le  former  evil  hss  been  much  promoted  bj 
I  which  exist  at  some  of  the  gymnasin,  and 
the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  taken 
all  succesafuL  In  other  respects,  discipline 
roved  upon  former  timiiS.  There  is  no  regu- 
thp  word  "You"  shall  be  used  in  addressing 
igher  cImms.  Custom  decides  generally  in 
I  not  resident  in  the  gymnasial  buildings,  can 
n  any  place  where  there  will  be  more  than 
ess,  and  all  students  must  report  the^r  resi- 
e  cost  of  board  at  Biidingen,  until  within  a 
now  130-1 00  a. ;  in  most  of  the  other  cities, 
rs'  bmiliex,  somewhat  more.  The  vacation, 
vary  in  the  difTercnt  institutions,  but  there 
r  8-4  weeks  twice  a  year.  Besides  a  private 
:tor  and  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  second 
III  annual  public  examination  which  is  con- 
some  one  of  the  state  gymnasia  is  required 
to  a  final  examination  respecting  his  academi- 
o  enter  the  state  service,  and  this  rule  can  be 
ler  directory  only  for  weighty  reasons  This 
by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes,  and  is 
■slum  which  the  student  has  attended.  It 
imbraced  in  the  course  of  higher  gymnasial 
questions  are  generally  confined  to  Homer, 
more  ditScult  authors  are  not  excluded.  In 
it  not  be  limited  to  what  has  recently  been 
be  restricted  to  what  the  student  has  read, 
rs  be  entirely  omitted.  A  knowledge  of  the 
egant  translation,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
of  the  course  of  thought  are  required.  The 
n  language  and  literature  extends  over  the 
its  historical  development,  and  requires  a 
of  the  classic  writers,  the  principles  of  sfyle, 
elegant  written  and  spoken  discourse.  For 
in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Oennan  languages, 
in  the  circle  of  the  students' acquaintance, 
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that  there  may  be  a  ready  communication  of  thought  rt$^p«cling  tbem 
without  special  preparation  or  aaKisUnce.  There  ie  here  required  • 
readiness  of  expreitsioa  sufficient  fur  Ecientific  and  practical  use,  withoat 
striking  offenseH  agaiust  correctness  and  propriety.  In  geography  thtrc 
is  expected  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  its  malhe- 
matical,  physical,  and  political  divisions.  In  history,  a  sure  aud  tinij 
impresiied  knotrledge  of  the  principal  periods,  events,  names,  and  dates, 
is  indispensable,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  student  nill  be  prepared 
to  state,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  connection  of  the  niost  imporlaiit 
events  in  respect  to  their  causes  and  results,  and  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  all  periods  and  noted  personages.  In  mathematics,  the  ex- 
amination should  be  directed  to  the  studies  of  the  upper  class  and  eitcod 
to  progression,  logarithms,  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degri-ts, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonornetry,  and  conic  sectjons.  In  natural  hislorj, 
there  is  required  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  classification  of  natu- 
ral objects  and  of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  as  well  as  with  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  motit  important  phenomena  of  nature.  According  to  the 
results  of  the  examination,  the  students  are  classed  into  four  grad<s — 
the  first  signifying  distinguished  merit;  the  second,  decided  merit;  ibc 
third,  equal  merit  and  demerit;  the  fourth,  decided  demerit.  To  the 
first  two  grades  the  right  of  admission  to  the  University  is  uncondilionil. 
and  upon  the  attainment  of  one  of  these  is  dependent  all  claim  to 
stipends  from  the  state,  free  board,  Ac.  To  students  of  the  thitil  grade 
admission  to  the  Cniversity  is  conditional.  No  special  privileges  atla^b 
to  the  completion  of  the  gymnaaal  course,  except  that  only  students  d 
the  higher  cIms  can  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

Candidates  for  teacherships  must  have  completed  the  gymnasia!  course. 
Their  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  at  Giessen  consisting  of  (he 
university  professors  of  philosophy,  ancient  languages,  history,  Orienlil 
languages,  and  pedagogy.  They  require  (excepting  teachers  In  the  epcciil 
branches)  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Qreek  and  Latin  langnages, 
mythology,  antiqaities,  ic.,  some  familiarity  vrith  the  Hebrew  and  Stvs- 
crit,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  the  pure  mathematics,  ic 
To  supply  in  some  measure  the  want  of  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  yttr'a 
trial  is  required,  occupied  at  first  in  attendance  during  the  instruction  of 
other  teachers,  and  then  in  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  a  director 
or  tvacher,  and  thus  by  advice,  encour^ement,  or  censure,  he  is  initiated 
into  the  right  methods.  His  appointment  by  the  grand  duke  follows  bis 
nomination  to  office  by  the  higher  directory. 

In  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  the  salaries  are  highest,  the  directors  re- 
ceiving 2,000-2,400  S.  and  their  house-rent;  the  older  teachers,  1,400- 
1,600  fl.;  and  the  younger,  800-1,000  fl.  In  Blidingen,  they  receive 
from  700  to  1,500  S.  One  foarth  of  these  salaries  is  paid  in  natural  pro- 
dncU,  which,  with  some  restrictions,  are  commuted  at  current  prices. 
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[eWB  is  Dot  inferior  to  that  of  «nj  other 
ruction  dcDunds  more  tb»n  the  gymnadia 
be  study  of  oiatbetnatics.  The  laws  need 
:  Darmstadt  should  not  be  favored  KboT« 
teachers  in  resp«ct  to  their  time  of  service, 
:at  gjDinasia,  would  certainlj  be  a  measun 
'ant  of  CDiulatiaa  and  of  an  eager,  acientiflc 
at  is  often  complained  of,  c*Ils  also  for  t«- 
j  drawn  rules  of  dUdplioe. 


3esBe  were  established  at  Danosladt  and 
^,  both  poorly  orgmniled,  sud  nith,  at  first, 
,  those  who  wished  to  obtain  »  better  edu- 
in  schools  without  entering  the  uniTcrsity, 
Serman  scholars,"  being  escusad  trom  the 
n  connection  with  the  school  at  Darmstadt, 
d  in  1823,  which  received  000  B.  annually 
Bsponse  to  an  ofTer  from  the  chambers  of 
h«  principal  capitals  towards  the  estahlish- 
organixed  real  schools,  the  cities  obligated 
and  also  assumed  the  expense  of  school 
lers'  saUries,  and  liicl.  The  three  schools 
igher  Trades'  School  also  was  soon  after- 
dt  for  advanced  industrial  education  and 
pations  and  arts  which  are  dependent  upon 
sciences  and  graphical  dexterity.  The  pro- 
ilichcleladt  were  at  about  the  same  time 
d  the  cities  of  Algei,  Bingen.  fiiedenkopf) 
iragement  of  state  appropriations,  founded 
ibcrg,  there  had  existed,  since  the  Reforma- 
ts a  kind  of  gymnasium;  this  was  changed 
in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary, 
I  real  school.  The  schools  at  Hayence  and' 
liVorms  and  Algei  are  mixed,  and  the  others 
inSuence  is  less  strong  than  at  the  gymn»> 
■  attend.     The  tuition  fees  vary  from  12  to 

«  schools  are  drawn  from  all  ranks,  especi- 
,rades  classes.  Host  of  them  immediately 
lence  their  apprenticeships,  and  many  also 
umstadt  for  farther  instruction  in  mathe- 
ree  provincial  schools  are  fully  organixed 
besides  the  director;  the  rest  have  only 
ee  teachers,  with  assistant  teachers  as  may 
a1   of   fitly-four   teachers.      The   c 
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amouDt  to  ftbout  SS.OOO  B.,  (13,800,)  iocluding  23,600  fl.  reoeivcd  hn 
the  sisle,  and  S,000  fl.  from  endowments.  The  total  attcodance  amounls 
to  o»er  1,800,  of  which  DarmsUdt  Mid  Hayence  have  each  about  SOO, 
Olfunbacb  over  300,  Friedberg  and  Bingen  about  100,  ic. 

The  requUitee  of  admission  are  ten  fears  of  age,  ability  to  read  tDd 
write  correctlj,  and  a  knowledge  ot  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  i|>- 
plied  to  simple  aod  compound  numbers.  The  studies  are  disbribulcd  u 
fallows; — 
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This  plan,  however,  ia  modiBed,  as  Darmstadt  and  Uajrcnce  haTc  «i 
dasHes ;  OtTenbach,  with  its  preparatory  school,  has  seTcn  ;  ud  Ibe 
smaller  schools  but  three- 
Religious  instruction  includes  biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to 
memory  of  texts,  hymns,  and  portions  of  the  catechism,  church  history, 
the  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  and  eiplanatioDS  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  gospels,  the  Acta,  and  epistles.  Where  there  are 
classes  for  scholars  that  have  been  confirmed,  a  preliminary  riew  of  the 
Scriptures  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  extended  history  of  religion  and 
the  church,  more  thorough  doctrinal  inBlmction,  ind  an  explanation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  belief  upon  the  life.  In  the  Trades' ScImmI 
'at  Dannstadt,  the  life  of  Christ  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  prophe- 
cies and  with  reference  to  the  prevalent  forms  of  scepticism,  t<^thw 
with  the  history  of  religion  and  the  church,  and  lectures  upon  the  Bible 
At  Worms  and  Hayence  special  instruction  is  provided  for  the  Jews  by 
their  own  rabbins. 

Latin  is  taught  three  or  four  hours  weekly  to  two  or  three  divinona  of 
the  students  so  &r  as  to  translate  Ceesur  and  easier  extracts  troia  Cicera 
Instruction  in  French  is  very  much  as  at  the  gymnasia,  particular  aUcn- 
tion  being  paid  to  mercantile  correspondence.  English  instructiaD  is 
given  to  scholars  over  twelve  years  of  age,  with  practice  in  conveisstiOD- 
Oreck  is  taught,  two  hours  a  week,  at  some  of  the  schools  which  prepare 
pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  German  is  taught  as  at  the  gymnasia,  bat 
with  Stricter  attention  to  the  requirements  of  business.    History  is  nun- 
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B  the  uDtneasured  domaiDa 
n  brief,  the  child  in  hta  aim 
—  the  child  rA'ealed  in  th 
he  world  around  him  that 
companion  was  given  him,  t 
lids  independent  of  bis  fellc 

o  discover  the  natural  metl 
nourishment  by  which  the  c^ 
Mponsive  equality  with  Natu 
x>  fill  out  the  full  round  of 
.  as  its  emrant,  interpreter,  t 
under  this  statement,  is  aim 
]l-grown,  acUve,  and  health 
»  understand  and  use  Nature 
may  dwell  on  the  earth  a  wi 
the  individual  man  for  his  si 
nd. 

ionahips  lying  within  the  gr 
have  traversed  only  the  emal] 
;le  when  we  have  observed  n 
iir  problem,  therefore,  advan 
jemanda,  for  its  solution,  oti 

ind  again  in  the  first  memb 
n,  with  his  social  powers  t 
aSectione,  aspirations.  On 
world  of  nuuikind,  with  it«  fn 
I,  and  states,  —  its  social  or 
(va,  and  civilizations, — its  trai 
Is,  churches,  and  homes,  and 
lies  of  men.  We  have  here 
ist  the  aggregated  humanity ; 
1,  loving  soul ;  on  that,  frien 
leaking  tongue,  there  listen 
,  fnend,  parent,  patriot,  citizi 
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)ject,  sovereign;  —  there  the  great  orgnnized  mass  ofhumui 
id  in  whose  families,  fraternities,  nationolitiea  ami  states  the 
Miblc  may  be<fcme  the  actual ;  the  rich  endowment  of  pon^ra 
y  ripen  into  a  still  richer  frnition. 

And  here,  the  qnestjon  of  oar  problem  is  to  determine  ihe 
ing  food  and  training  for  that  growih  whidi  m^  make  the 
Jd  equal  to  his  social  destiny.  Education  has  here  for  its 
<rk|  to  rear  the  infant  being  into  the  mature  member  of  sod- 
',  to  inspire  him  with  the  great  social  rirtues  of  justice  and 
aevolence,  to  trun  him  to  social  arts,  to  arm  him  with  social 
wers  and  knowledge,  and  to  crown  bim  with  social  grace. 
is  to  train  the  tongue  for  eloquent  speech,  the  ear  for  imelli- 
at  hearing,  the  mind  for  communion  with  kindred  mind,  the 
ad  for  useful  arta  and  coHiperatJve  work  ;  to  lift  the  helpless 
lid  into  the  large-hearted  and  helpful  citizen,  fitted  for  a  lite 
liberty  and  law,  educated  to  keep  step  with  the  grand  march 
society.  How  large  and  grand  is  this  problem  of  social  edu- 
:ion  can  only  be  shown  by  an  analysis  too  broad  for  the 
lits  of  this  Address. 

3.  Bnt  there  remains  another  field  of  hnman  relations.  Let 
advance  to  the  last  and  grandest  segment  of  the  great  drcle 
man's  preappointed  destinies.  Our  third  equation,  to  which 
i  now  come, — a  noble  and  divine  equation,  of  vast  inequali- 
s,  —  exhibits  again,  on  the  one  side,  the  Child,  but  now 
ted  with  immortality,  endowed  with  an  iueztingnishablc  re- 
iosity,  filled  with  innate  and  inappeasable  cravings  for  the 
inite  and  the  divine,  and  fired  with  hopes,  fears,  and  foitba 
lich  transcend  both  time  and  sense.  On  the  other  side  is 
>D,  standing  in  (he  midst  of  his  divine  providences  and  go<r- 
iment,  commanding  love,  service,  and  worship.  It  ia  the 
iscious  creature  standing  before  his  infinite  Creator ;  here  the 
ant  soul.  —  the  bom  subject  of  a  divine  government,  and  the 
rpetual  dweller  in  a  divine  household,  hungering  for  the  gi"- 
ace  of  an  unerring  wisdom  and  for  the  bliss  of  a  perfect  iuvL-. 
there  the  nll-enveloping  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  an'l 
!  heavenly  Father  of  all ;  —  here  the  kindling  of  an  iinDioriiJ 
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jtod  himself,  and  there  the  Divine 
lupreme  good  &ii<l  lost  end  of  iti 

'hi'ch  the  confronting  quantities  in 
nd  the  laws  and  ngenclefl  by  which 
a,— the  "nurture  nnd  admoDition 
lild  is  to  be  rearc^  up  to  the  height 

be  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
last  and  highest  problem  of  educo- 
d  when  out  of  the  germ  of  a  weak 
s  developed  a  God-fearing,  God- 
od.  For  who  can  deny  that  this 
if  education,  and  one  of  its  neces- 
)y  what  aids  of  supernatural  grace, 
ine  experience,  it  may  be  begun  or 
ientialiy  edocaliona).     It  is  a  cult- 

by  regular  stages  and  fixed  laws 


blem  of  education ;  such  the  grand 
ts  for  our  study.     We  recapitulate 

r  of  nature  and  truth  up  to  his  in- 

power. 

en  up  for  society  and  the  world  of 

and  fit  the  soul  for  its  heavenward 

d  aa  a  simple  independent  being, 
to  live  in  nature,  and  td  compre- 
id  contemplates  him  as  a  member 
powers  fitting  him  to  live  in  the 
recognizes  him  as  having  native 
lira  a  worshipper  of  God  and  an 

statement,  man  would  be  hut  a 
child  of  Nature,  wise  in  Nature's 
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learning,  sttilwiiit  in  natural  strengtii,  but  uncrowned  with  social 
grace,  and  empty  of  immortal  hopes.  Educated  according  to  the 
lecond,  he  would  be  the  man  of  the  world,  —  courtly,  urbane, 
eagiicious  in  afiiurs ;  an  oratoj,  a  patriot,  a  etateaman,  perhaps, 
—  but  shut  in  to  the  nanow  realms  of  time  and  sense,  and 
oninfluenced  by  those  celestial  lights  and  attractions  which  lift 
the  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  heroic  and  divine,  and  link  it 
by  immortal  hopes  to  all  the  great  future,  thus  guarding  it 
agniost  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  present,  and  fortifying 
it  to  endure  without  Fainting  the  inevitable  toils  and  sorrows  of 
its  earthly  state.  ,  Educated  in  the  third  view,  man  becomes 
allied  to  God  and  his  government;  his  life  is  no  longer  an 
unmeaning  riddle,  but  a  sublime  revelation,  —  a  foretaste  and 
prophecy  of  the  grander  life  to  come.  Lights  of  heavenly 
wisdom  now  play  on  his  path,  and  motives  of  euperfanman 
power  move  him  to  action.  . 

Under  the  first,  he  learns  to  take  care  of  himself;  under  the 
lecond,  he  is  taught  to  act  also  for  society  and  his  fellow-men; 
under  the  third,  he  rises  to  the  full  grandeur  of  on  incarnate 
Boul,  and  becomes  a  co-worker  with  Deity,  in  plans  whose  wide 
sweep  embraces  the  universal  well-being,  and  blends  the  brief 
and  fragmentary  histories  of  earth  with  the  migh^  biognphy 
of  God. 

It  remains,  now,  to  show  that  these  three  great  spiritual 
qnantities, — the  child's  relations  to  Nature  and  Truth,  to  So- 
ciety and  to  God,  —  all  enter  into  the  problem  of  Education; 
that  they  exhaust  it,  and  that  its  complete  solution  forbids  that 
either  shall  be  left  out. 

And  first  and  foremost,  in  this  demonstration,  stands  the 
testimony  of  the  Great  Teacher,  who  taught  as  never  man 
taught.  In  the  two  great  commandments,  —  "  Thou  shalt  Jove 
thie  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  "Tbou  ehalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  —  thy  neighbor  and  thyself,  —  he 
groups,  under  the  three  heads  I  have  named,, the  essential  rela- 
tions  of  human  life  and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  what  do 
these  wonderfully  comprehensive  commandments  mean  hut  to 
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its 'three  high  centres  of  love  and  re- 
God  ;  —  God  first  and  hi^st  ?  And 
Ifil  this  duty  to  hinudf  but  hj  growing 
place  and  Btature  in  nature  bs  a  wise, 
—  how  to  his  neighbor — that  is  to  Soci- 
:ated  into  a  true  and  perfect  member  of 
supreme  love  to  God  but  by  seeking  to 
e  of  bis  relations  to  the  Divine  Being 
rond  debate,  the  Saviour,  in  these  two 
\a  the  three  grand  fields  of  human  rela- 
n  them  embraces  the  entire  sphere  <^ 
^e  have,  then,  the  witness  of  inspiratioa 
ir  statement. 

uiowledge  of  mankind  aeems  little  short 
uitder  another  form,  almost  the  same 
<f  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,  the  fitUen  nun- 
ry,  as  his  great  and  comprebensive  rule 


Society,  and  thy  soul's  loyalty  to  troth, 
nd  all^Gomprehending  ums  of  thy  life, 
ence  nearer  and  clearer  to  us  all,  —  ly- 
)f  our  consciousness.  Let  one  ima^ne 
)rld,  living  a  solitary  life,  separate  from 
int  of  God.  How  many  relatjonshipe, 
11  bind  him  to  the  world  be  lives  in,  — 
tire  whose  magnificent  works,  and  laws, 
around  him  I  How  much  of  education 
Iture,  strength  and  skill  —  he  needs,  to 
>ily,  in  the  solitude  t  What  a  field  for 
ivites  his  efforts  I 

appear,  and  human  society,  with  sU  its 
rcial,  and  political  organizations,  and  iti 
suits,  ^nter  the  scene  s  —  who  does  not 
nder  field  of  lehitiona  is  opened  before 
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him ;  (liat  a  new  and  oobler  section  of  bis  nature  is  called  at 
once  into  exercise,  and  tbat  a  new  and  higher  education  is 
needed  to  fit  him  for  hia  nevr  circumstances  and  duties?  How 
wide  the  range  of  activitjes  and  needs  revealed,  how  vast  and 
varied  the  new  powers  called  into  action,  and  how  inadequate 
the  education  of  the  solitary  for  the  social  man  I 

But  notv,  finally,  let  the  Diviiie  Being  and  his  goverameot 
reveal  themselves  over  the  whole  scene ;  let  time  be  seen  linked 
to  eternity,  and  life  blending  with  immortality ;  let  man's  rela- 
tions to  his  Creator  come  into  magnificent  view,  and  God's  vast 
moral  government  be  seen  in  wide  and  resistless  play  through- 
out the  world,  —  and  who  doi;s  not  at  once  perceive  rising 
around  him  a  whole  realm  of  divine  relations  and  duties,  cull' 
ing  into  action  another  and  the  grandest  section  of  his  eensibil- 
ilies  and  powers  ?  At  once  there  comes  the  deoumd  for  another 
and  higher  stage  of  culture  —  a  grander  unfolding  of  thought 
and  wisdom  — to  fit  us  for  this  sublimer  liie.  A  loftier  learn- 
ing, a  new  and  richer  educalioQ,  is  needed  to  lift  the  dttzen  of 
Society  into  the  servant  and  worshipper  of  God. 

Thus,  starting  from  the  solitary  soul  in  the  midst  of  Nature, 
and  moving  upward  by  successive  stages  to  Society  and  to  God, 
we  feel,  at  each  step,  the  birth,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  nature 
within  us,  demanding,  for  its  guidance  and  well-being,  to  be 
educated  to  its  work.  And  just  because  the  last  step  leads  us 
up  to  the  infinite  and  the  divine,  it  closes  the  series ;  there  can 
be  no  other. 

What  a  weight  of  confirmation  do  these  views  borrow  fiwn 
the  words  of  Royer  CoIIard,  the  great  scholar,  whom  Cousin 
pronounces  '*one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present 
age."  Mark  these  words:  "Human  societies  are  bom,  live, 
and  die  upon  the  earth ;  there  they  accomplish  th^  destinies. 
But  they  contain  not  the  whole  man.  After  his  engagement  to 
Society  there  still  remains  in  him  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature, 
—  those  high  faculties  by  which  he  elevates  himself  to  God,  to 
«  future  life,  and  to  the  unknown  blessings  of  an  mvi^k 
world." 

Finally,  it  is  evident,  that  although  the  development  of  each 
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things  t    And  what  educadonnl  i 
•n  this  love  of  Nature?    How  t 
How  the  heart  softena  a 
=Htry  t 

liiflher  activity  and  to 
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forward  tiieD  to  mark  briefly  some  of  the  laws  a 
I  of  tliU  deportment  of  education.  And  bere,  at  t 
eet  ua  the  old  quwtionst  la  social  education  also  a  c 
vth  under  natural  laws  ?  Are  there  natural  adaptatio 
>aom  of  society  to  meet  the  suoceasire  stages  of  t 
dol  development  ?  It  needs  but  brief  refleotioD 
ese  questions. 

very  threshold  of  life  the  child  is  met  by  sodety  re 
]y  his  mother.  Her  tender  caresses  awaken  hia  soc 
ts  and  teach  him  the  first  lessons  of  that  great  soe 

sentiment  of  love  of  kind,  afterwards  to  be  expand 
dahips,  patriotism)  and  philanthropy.  Her  ceaself 
tens  that  other  great  social  sentiment  of  faith  in  ma 
ch  will  unfold,  in  due  Ume,  into  that  great  &amewo 

and  private  trust  which  underlies  and  supports  i 
i  government  among  men.  Thus  does  scoiol  scienc 
ber,  begin  in  the  cradle. 

omes  society  as  represented  by  the  father,  —  sode 
organizing,  and  governing, — society  with  its  sod 
industries,  and  its  laws.  And,  finally,  in  the  perso 
■s  and  sisters ;  society  in  its  equality,  its  fratemk 
t^procal  rights  appears,  and  the  miniature  state  stim 

the  family  there  arise,  m  turn,  to  the  young  stude 
science,  other  and  larger  conununities,  offering  oth 
illustrations  of  so<nal  laws ;  and,  step  by  step,  keepii 

this  Bucceeeive  enlargement  of  social  duties,  com 
ipment  of  social  faculties  and  sentiments,  tilt  the  chi 
the  citizen,  and  takes  his  place  in  that  grander  fami 
call  the  stale, 
es  not  the  school  lie  exactly  in  the  line  of  this  dev« 

A  society  lying  between  the  family  and  the  stat 
ostly  in  the  realm  of  the  family, — -a  little  state,  wi 
I,  rulers,  laws,  industries,  public  opinion,  and  comro< 
make  it  a  true  school  for  the  social  nature,  what 
it  that  it'  shall  be  organized  into  a  true  society,  tb 
iministered  government  teach  the  practical  virtues 
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hese  hurried  hiota  in  aome  more  formal  s 

jcation,  like  sciend£c,  must  proceed  by  rej 
13,  marked  by  tbe  successive  stages  of  eo 
ing  in  the  family  to  its  culmination  in  the  8 
into  society,  must  serve  in  all  its  grades,  b 
led  with  its  final  grace, 
ication,  like  adentific,  must  maintain  alwa 
fitting  the  child  for  present  dutieu  and  for 
atry  and  times,  avoiding  the  false  and  the 
cing  to  the  permanent  and  tbe  true, 
jcation  should  seek  the  well-being  both  ol 
of  society.  In  the  social,  as  in  the  acien 
impelling  power  in  learning. 
Ivert  to  the  evident  truth  that  eocial  educ 
dly  interweavea  with  that  which  we  bare  c 
not  so  much  another  education,  as  it  is  tbe 
:  usee,  with  an  added  section.  To  be  a 
laea  a  healthful,  intelligent,  and  happy  : 
of  the  solitary  recluse  ie  needed  by  the  me 
t  social  education  lifts  the  scientific  into  n 
1  quickens  it  to  a  grander  growth,  by  the  a 
se  new  aims.  Nature  unfolds  to  a  aub 
n  human  society  enters  amid  her  scenes, 
revealed  truths  when  read  in  the  light  of  hi 
he  two  equations  combine  in  the  solution, 
Jut  both  were  needed  for  the  full  solution  o 

18  the  third  and  grandest  chapter  in  my  tli 
'  man  on  the  religious  and  divine  side,  the 
dm  of  destiny.  But  my  hour  is  already  j 
ve  its  discussion  to  those  other  and  more  fa 
[  have  been  compelled  to  ndjoum  so  many  < 
ch  have  opened  along  my  main  line  of  tho 
r  here  my  earnest  belief  in  the  poasibility  of 
reaffirm,  with  all  the  energy  I  can  use,  its 
necessity.  Beyond  doubt  there  are  lawi 
en  in  the  divine  order  of  things,  for  man's  c 
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ic  subject,  and  his  zeal  in  teaching,  awalcened  thcBnspiciontof  tk 
iquisition  that  be  was  a  member  of  some  heKticat  Beet,  and  he  km 
nprisoned  for  forty  days,  and  ordered  to  give  up  alt  disconne  upon 
siritual  matters,  for  four  years.  Tliis  he  would  not  do,  and  learin: 
pain  in  1628,  fltid  to  Paris.  Herein  the  college  of  St  Bftrtiira,lwr*- 
eivcd  his  studies ;  and  here  he  gathered  aroand  him  thone  discipH 
liose  names  anenrard  became  to  fomons;  Xsvier,  Faber,  hava, 
fdmeron,  Bobadillaand  Rodrigwez.  These  he  bound  together  into  » 
ttle  society,  and  in  August  1 534,  at  the  church  of  Montmarire.  ihey 
jok  upon  themselves  the  oaths  of  poverty  and  celibsct,  »nd 
^lemnly  bound  themselves  to  go,  afler  the  expiration  of  their  Ani'iti, 

>  Jerusalem,  or  if  they  could  not  do  this,  to  put  themselves  at  the 
iaposal  of  the  Fope,  to  go  where  he  might  choose  l^  seod  them. 
"he  next  year,  (1536,)  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain. 

In  January  1637  the  new  society  reassembled  at  Venice,  etrenglh- 
aed  by  three  new  members.  A  war  between  Venice  and  theTurb 
taking  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  they  eraplujed 
lemselves  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  showing  wonderful  seif-deniil 
nd  patience,  and  in  vigorous  attempts  to  awaken  a  higher  religi- 
as  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  clergy.     Here  they  received  admissioD 

>  the  office  of  priests.  After  a  time,  leaving  Venice,  they  came  by 
ifferent  routes  to  Rome.     Here  tliey  devoted  themselves  by  dsy 

>  the  same  labors  among  the  uck  and  poor  as  at  Venice,  and  at 
ight  they  consulted  together  respecting  the  constitution  and  Fonn 
f  the  new  order.  But  it  was  some  time  ere  the  Pope  was«illin|;to 
ire  them  the  needed  permission,  it  being  then  a  question  in  the 
ipal  councils  whether  the  number  of  monkish  institutions  should 
)t  rather  be  diminished  than  increased.  It  was  not  till  An^it, 
i40,  that  the  Soeitty  <f  Jrtvt  was  formally  authorized  and  estib- 
ihed  by  a  papal  bull.  The  number  of  members  was  at  first  limited 
'  sixty,  but  this  restriction  was,  three  years  later,  removed.  The 
'st  Biep  of  the  new  order  was  the  choice  of  a  General  orChieT,  and 
1  votes  were  given  to  ^^atius.  It  is  a  remarkaUe  fact  that  he  im- 
ediately  after  devoted  himself,  for  aeveral  weeks,  with  all  the  ardor 

his  nature,  to  the  personal  instrnction  of  children  of  the  church. 
le  office  of  General,  Ignatius  held  to  his  death  in  \t5t. 
Before  examining  the  internal  organization  of  thia  society,  let  ns 
How  a  little  way  its  external  history.  The  labora  of  the  Jesuits 
ibraced  three  departments,  preaching,  confeBsion,  and  education. 
'  the  latter,  Ranke  remarks;  "To  this  they  thought  of  bind- 
i;  themselves  from  the  first  by  a  special  clause  in  their  vows,  and 
,hough  that  was  not  done,  they  made  the  pracUce  of  thia  doty  im- 
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roles.  Their  moat  earnest  dusirc  was 
"  So  amall  in  its  beginnings,  the  order 
nobeTs  and  influence.  At  the  time  of 
i»d  itself  in  thirteen  ProvincCB,  of  wliich 
ir  colooiea,  and  three  in  Italy.  Their 
y  soon  found  in  most  of  the  chief  cities 
The  G>lUgium  Somanum  was  estab- 
nd  the  Collegium  Otrmanieum  for  the 
in  1663.  Other  national  colleges  of  the 
followed, — one  for  the  English,  one  for 
gariane,  Ac  In  15S1,  Ferdinand  estab- 
in  1664,  one  was  founded  at  Coirabra 
nBararia;  in  1S69,  one  in  Munich. 
— 1686,)  was  very  active  in  this  way, 
ro  Jesnit  colleges  owed  their  origin  to 
he  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
;he  parla  of  Furope  that  yielded  allegi- 
TBs  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jcbus. 
confined  to  edacation.  Their  members 
'  Protestant  Christendom  to  which  they 
bring  back  the  people  to  the  old  faith, 
forth  into  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world, 
itahlishing  chnrches.  In  every  dcpart- 
«,  they  were  conspicnona  among  their 
ecogniced  leaders.  , 
Order  in  numbers,  and  in  educational 
the  fact,  that,  beginning  with  a  mem- 
the  year  1636  they  numbered  more  than 
Lo  thirty-nine  Provinces,  and  poBsensing 
idthirty-ux  seminaries.  In  ITIO,  they 
ity-four  universities,  besides  a  multitude 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their 
than  £2,000,  with  669  colleges,  and  176 
one,  they  bad  almost  700  schools, 
ifiil,  the  Society  of  Jesaa  met,  from  the 
ition  in  many  quarters.  Several  of  the 
I  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  looked 
and  dislike.  Many  of  the  universities 
ival  institutions,  and  were  angry  at  the 
by  the  Pope,  and  princes,  and  nobility. 
en,  feared  its  growing  power  and  popn- 
'',  demanded  that  the  General  should  hold 
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mted  in  Uie  huids  of  the  head  or  Qeneral,  {Prat- 
wbo  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  ia  elected  by  the 
rder,  represented  by  delegates  in  Oeaeral  Cougre- 
y  can  give  him  advice  in  particniar  cases,  but  can 
L  bis  actions.  He  Is  to  the  Order,  what  the  Pope 
lie  representative  of  God.  "  In  him  should  Christ 
sent  in  his  person."  The  ultimate  decision  rests 
id  only  in  case  of  some  yery  flagrant  and  gross 
ority,  can  the  General  Congregation  interfere  to 
shonld  be  stud  that  hitherto  no  such  deposition 
ace.  This  possession  for  life  of  almost  absolute 
:neral  above  all  fear  of  those  under  him,  and  makes 
aek,  by  favoritism,  of  weak  concessions  te  faction, 
rity.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong,  sagacions  man,  it 
'acter  to  the  poUcy  of  the  Order,  and  a  unity  and 
attunable  in  no  other  way.  But  his  knowledge 
and  capacities  of  its  members  mnst  be  commen- 
wer  over  them,  to  enable  him  to  employ  them  with 
is  end  he  is  the  ultimate  depository  of  all  the  se- 
MionaL  Thus  he  knows  what  is  passing  iu'the 
r  him,  and  can  wisely  choose  his  instruments,  and 
s  te  the  end  to  be  attained. 
d  of  the  Order  stand  the  chiefs  of  various  pro- 
oyincials,  {Praepatitui  Provineialit,)  who  in  their 
IS  represent  him,  and  are  responsible  only  to  him. 
*ffices  for  three  years.  After  them  come  the 
the  rectors  of  Colleges,  and  the  superiors  of  the 
ilso  all  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 
le  official  distinctions,  the  members  of  the  society 
inr  classes,  the  Professed,  Coadjutors,  Bchokstics, 
le  latter  are  those  who  have  sought  admission  to 
in  accepted,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  houses  estab- 
lere  to  spend  the  two  years  of  their  novitiate  in 
■ayer,  and  in  the  performance  of  various  specified 
care  of  the  master  of  the  novices,  (moffttler  novi- 
aticcessfally  passed  this  period  of  probation,  the 
one  of  the  colleges  of  the  society,  and  becomes  a 
he  gives  five  or  si*  years  to  the  study  of  grammar, 
philosophy,  Ac ;  and  having  completed  the  conrse, 
'ork  of  teaching.  As  a  teacher,  he  begins  with  the 
aches  it  in  the  same  orderof  studies  through  which 
ist  passed.     After  five  or  six  years  thns  spent,  he 
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enters  upon  the  study  of  theology,  to  which  four  or  nx  years  are 
given.  Then  a  year  is  spent  in  the  repetition  of  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  the  probation  of  the  novitiate;  and  at  length  at  the  age 
of  80 — 32,  he  is  admitted  into  the  priesthood. 

Becoming  a  priest,  the  scholastic  takes  the  oath  either  as  a  coad- 
jutor spiritualise  or  as  a  professed.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  cUsses  is  this,  that  the  former  promises  to  devote  himself  with 
all  zeal  to  the  work  of  education,  while  the  latter  binds  himself  to 
execute  any  mission  the  Pope  «iay  intrust  to  him.  Ranks  in  bis 
History  of  the  Popes,  thus  explains  the  way  in  which  the  distinction 
arose.  **  As  the  professed  members  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
fourth  vow  to  continual  travel  on  the  service  of  the  Pope,  it  waa 
inconsistent  to  assign  to  them  so  many  colleges  as  were  now  required, 
establishments  that  could  only  flourish  through  their  constant  pres- 
ence. Ignatius  soon  found  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  thir<^  class, 
between  the  professed  and  the  novices,  spiritual  coadjutors,  priests 
like  the  others,  possessed  of  requisite  learning,  and  who  expressly 
engaged  themselves  to  the  duty  of  instructing  youth.  These  coad- 
jutors were  allowed  to  settle  themselves  in  the  several  localities,  be- 
confe  residents,  gain  influence,  and  control  education.^  The  pro- 
fessed constitute  the  smaller  class,  and  are  really  the  aristocracy  of  the 
order,  since  from  their  ranks  only,  can  the  General  and  the  prorin- 
cials  be  taken,  and  they  are  the  authorized  members  of  the  General 
Oongregration.  Thus  under  the  Greneral,  the  law  making  power,  aod 
the  chief  oflSces,  are  in  their  power.  When  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  P6pe,  they  reside  in  houses  especially  appropriated 
to  their  use. 

The  coadjutors,  who  are  divided  into  several  classes,  some  engaged 
in  preaching  and  teaching,  coadjutoresspirituaks,  some  in  secular  par- 
suits,  Goadjutores  tempondss^  constitute,  with  the  scholastics,  the  laige^t 
and  most  laborious  part  of  the  order.  The  care  of  the  colleges,  and 
of  the  schools,  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  coadjn- 
tors,  the  lay  coadjutors  fulfilling  other  duties.  By  bull  of  Pan!  III« 
the  society  was  authorized  to  elect  lay  members,  to  be  emplojed  in 
various  kinds  of  secular  labor,  but  who  were  not  permanent  members, 
the  relation  ceasing  when  their  work  was  done. 

There  are  two  or  three  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  Order 
which  at  once  arrest  our  attention,  and  which  we  must  take  into 
account  if  we  would  explain  its  success,  or  understand  the  character 
and  working  of  its  institutions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  principle 
of  implicit  obedience.  In  none  of  the  monkish  orders  is  the  prin- 
ciple,carried  so  for  as  here.     Each  member  must  obey  his  superior 
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ss  he  woaid  obey  God.  So  long  as  s  command  does  not  involve 
DUDifest  sin,  it  is  binding  upon  the  conscience.  Superiorii  vocetn  ae 
em.  The  members  must  be  io  the  hands 
lead,  (oe  n  ettetU  cadaver,)  or  ae  a  stick 
a  everj  motion  of  the  hand  that  bears  it. 
iderstanding  was  so  to  be  brought  into 
ce  should  be  both  instantaneous  and 
nd  not  to  reason,  waa  a  fundamental 
me  will  to  pervade  the  body,  it  was  he- 
rfect  unity  in  purpose  and  action,  and 
ness  of  this  belief.  The  boast  of  Ciesar 
onld  not  leap  Into  the  sea  at  his  bid- 
B  by  the  Generals  of  the  Society  of 
distinction,  that  the  former  obeyed  from 
le  latter  because  the  command  came 

oticcd,  is  that  each  member  was  made 
e  Order  were  paramount  to  every  other 
ion  him  superior  to  those  of  kindred, 
!e  was  taught  to  say,  not  "I  have  par- 
s,"  but,  "  I  had  pan^nts,  and  brothers, 
no  more."  It  is  said  of  Faber,  one  of 
on  reaching  his  native  town  after  an  ab- 
dd  not  stbp  to  visit  his  kindred  and 
1  was  deemed  a  highly  meritoriouB  act. 
her  relationships  of  life,  and  alive  only 
the  Society,  He  most  be  a  trae  cosmo- 
gbt  be  sent  in  any  country,  but  a  citi- 
■ity  of  the  Order  he  consecrated  all  his 
I  made  snbordinate.  It  stood  to  him 
of  affection,  of  family,  of  kindred,  of 
re  devotion  pre-snpposed  that  in  serving, 
f  to  be  serving  the  church,  and  God. 
ossible  that  such  complete  self-abnega- 
I  mastery.  , 

shon  that  a  body  of  men  so  wholly 
,  so  dead  to  all  considerations  but  that 
,  most  have  been  pot«nt  allies,  and  dan- 
,ns  agree  that  their  efforts  stayed  the 
and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest 
r  all  the  CathoUc  coantries  of  Europe. 
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/  

m.   EDUCATIONAL  INOTlTUTlfiS. 


We  turn  now  to  the  subject  which  especially  interests  as,  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  Jesuits,  As  we  have  seen,  from  the 
very  first  existence  of  the  Order,  the  instruction  of  the  jouDg  bad 
been  made  a  cardinal  point.  Wherever  its  members  went,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  universities,  were  rapidly  established.  In  a  short 
time  the  number  of  pupils  under  their  care,  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  very  large.  This  rapid  and  great  popularity  was  doubtless  in 
considerable  measure,  owing  to  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  schools  were  very  imperfect,  and  far  below  the  exi- 
gences of  the  times ;  but  something  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  system  of  education  they  adopted.  This 
system  received  its  definite  and  permanent  form,  under  *Acquariva, 
the  fifth  General  of  the  order,  who  held  ofiice  from  1681  to  1615,  and 
a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  administrative  ability.*  The 
Congregation  that  elected  him,  recommended  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  of  six  fathers  from  the  various  Catholic  king- 
doms, who  should  draw  up  a  plan  of  study,  based  in  part,  upon  that 
followed  in  the  Collegium  Romanum.  This  commission  was  sub- 
sequently enlarged,  and  in  1599,  made  its  report.  The  order  of 
studies  as  then  adopted,  continued,  with  a  few  additions,  to  be  the 
order  till  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  in  1773.  After  its  restorar 
tion  in  1814,  a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  it;  bntit 
was  determined  in  General  Congregation  in  1820,  that  the  fonner 

'Claudius  Acquaviva,  th«  fifth  General  of  the  order,  waa  bom  Id  the  provioce  of  Bail,  io 
Bouthern  Italy,  on  8cpt  I4th,  1643.  He  waa  of  a  noble  family,  several  memberB  of  which  had 
highly  distinguished  themselves  both  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  of  the  church.  A  bright 
career  was  open  before  him,  but  he  preferred,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  into  the  Order 
of  Jesus.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  liis  talenu  and  learning,  and  was  earij  rD»M 
a  Provincial,  first  at  Naples,  and  then  at  Rome.  He  was  elected  General  in  1S61,  at  th«  i|t 
of  thirty-seven.  It  is  said  that  the  selection  of  so  young  a  man,  excited  the  surprise  of  the  Popd 
but  it  was  justified  by  the  great  abilities  of  Acquaviva,  and  (he  skill  with  which  he  manafvd  «t- 
fairs.  His  first  care  was  to  secure  to  the  Order  good  leaders,  not  only  virtuous  men,  bot  luch 
as  understood  their  position,  and  avoided  extremes.  The  times  were  stormy,  and  be  ba^  to 
reconcile  internal  dissensions,  and  ward  off  attacks  from  without  His  relations  to  P<f< 
Sextus  V,  were  often  delicate,  and  he  had  need  of  the  utmoat  caution  not  to  bring  about  as 
open  rupture.  Sextus  wished  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  order,  and  make  it  noredeio^ 
cratic,  and  leas  under  the  direction  of  the  General,  and  also  to  withdraw  the  promised  wb- 
si<lieB.  By  adroit  managment,  Acquaviva  pacified  the  Pope,  till  his  death  freed  the  Order  from 
(he  impending  danger.  He  had  also  much  diflliculty  In  making  the  Spanish  members  of  U>e 
Order  obedient  to  his  authority. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  author  of  the  famed. ra/to  sftttftorum,  that  Acquaviva  is  be*  known. 
He  named  in  1584,  a  commission  of  seven  persons  of  various  nations,  the  resalt  of  who« 
lahors,  is  that  course  of  study  which  remains  In  substance,  in  use  to  day  in  all  the  Jewtl 
schools. 

Acquaviva  died  on  the  3l8t,  January,  1615,  after  a  Generalship  of  thirty-four  years.  Accord- 
Ina  to  d'  Alembert  the  Society  of  Jesus  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  of  itschiefi  for  «» 
uin'cees  in  after  times.  The  work  which  he  did  seems  to  have  been  this— that  be  harmonittJ 
the  religious  and  political  elements,  and  made  the  Order  what  it  has  continued  to  be. 
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and  to  watch  over  all  that  concerned  tho  prosperity  and  a 
the  itistitution.  lie  waa  appointed  by  the  General,  or  his  pleDopolea- 
tiary,  and  held  his  office  for  three  years,  and  all  most  render  obedience 
to  him  as  to  the  representative  of  Christ.  Under  him  vere  sevenl 
officers  who  had  special  charge  of  the  stodiea,  and  discipline  of  tlte 
pupils,  and  who  were  like  himself,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  ike 
spiritual  coadjutors.  With  the  colleges  were  generally  united  pen- 
sions, or  boarding  schools,  in  which  pupils,  especially  those  of  rich 
and  noble  families,  were  received  fur  a  moderate  compensatioD ;  and 
Boinotimes  also  semioaiies  for  the  edncation  of  priest*.  There  were 
also  in  some  cases  day  schools  attended  by  yoath,  who  boarded  it 
home,  and  these  were  open  to  the  children  of  Protestants  nad«r 
certain  restrictions. 

The  course  of  s^ndy  in  these  institulions  divided  itaelf  intohigber 
and  lower;  etudia xuperiora et  inferiora.  The  smaller  colleges  lim- 
ited themselves  to  the  latter,  and  to  these  we  shall  mainly  hete  cod- 
fine  ourselves.  The  lower  coarse  of  study  occupies  six  yean,  wliicb 
are  thus  divided  :  the  fint  year  is  occupied  with  the  school  Latin, 
or  the  rudiments;  the  second,  with  grammar  in  its  first  elementi; 
the  third  with  syntax ;  all  these  are  called  the  grammstical  cU»s«^ 
The  fourth  year  is  occupied  with  philology  and  poetry,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  with  rhetoric ;  the  latter  two  are  called  the  hoiuanitT 
classes.  The  subjects  of  study,  the  books  to  be  used,  the  smonnt 
of  time  to  be  daily  spent,  and  the  methods  of  inatraction,  an  ill 
accurately  prescribed,  and  can  not  he  departed  from. 

The  character  of  this  course  of  study  can  be  understood  odIt  by 
keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tougue 
was  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  lU 
other  knowledge  was  made  subordinate  to  this.  Tlie  ability  to  speak 
it  and  write  it  with  correctness  and  fluency,  is  constantly  lield  up 
before  the  pupils  as  the  chief  end  of  their  efforts.  The  Latin  bM 
lUways  been  greatly  honored  in  the  Romish  church,  as  the  lanpia;;* 
of  tho  ritual,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  her  theological  literature,  i)ul 
to  the  members  of  the  Order  the  mastery  of  the  language  hsd  a 
special  value,  since  it  enabled  the  natives  of  different  countrie"  M 
converse  freely  with  each  other  whenever  they  met,  and  senedthcm 
as  a  secret  tongue,  when  they  wished  their  conversation  to  be  un- 
known. And  tho  prominent  place  given  it  under  Acquavivn,  it 
retains  even  to  oar  own  day.  The  present  General  of  the  OrdeTi 
(Peter  Beck,  chosen  1653,)  writing  to  the  minister  of  eduuliou 
of  Austria,  says,  "  Since  the  Latin  tongne  is  the  tongue  of  the  church, 
the  tongue  of  Christiau  tradition,  and  since  in  this  tongue  the  scientific 
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DAtions  aro  preserved,  and  no  other 
ixpreasioD  of  bith  and  science,  the 
igue  a  special  love,  and  makes  use  of 
ructioQ  ia  its  scbooU." 
udy  of  the  Latja  langoage  is  to  got 
language,  and  to  make  it  available 
t  the  classics  are  read  more  fur  their 
ir  this  reason  considerable  portions 
lory  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  com- 
he  lowest  class  begins  with  the  rudi- 
ns,  during  the  first  year  the  declcn- 
>me  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax ; 
■eniontm  jterferta,  tyntaxia  intkoata, 
ilected  for  reading,  attenlioD  being 
of  the  sentences.  A  be^nning  is 
iomposition,  and  in  committing  to 
nndation  for  speaking,  for  the  latter 
80  called  "  Amalthea,"  of  Pomey,  a 
ends.    The  age  of  members  of  this 

le  study  of  grammar,  following  the 
B  object  aimed  at  being  a  general 
iiples,  special  attention  was  given  to 
d,  Cicero  and  Ovid  were  the  chief, — 
ler,  some  of  the  simplest  poems  of 
le  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 

le  pupils  being  from  thirteen  to  fif- 
1  syntax,  and  the  grammar  generally, 
.  Among  the  works  studied  were 
I^icero,  and  some  of  his  didactic 
loets,  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Catnllus,  and 
were  not  read  at  random,  bnt  only 
portions ;  ulecUt  aliqua  et  purpatm. 
also  committed  to  memory. 
Greek  was  studied  with  the  Latin, 
'  instruction  pursued,  bnt  it  held  a 
trs  both  from  the  very  little  time 
i  few  authors  read.  In  Greek  the 
1 ;  in  Latin  the  same  grammar  which 
mmatica  Emmanvelit,  prepared  by 
for  the  most  part  unaltered,  in  use 
SO 
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Besides  these  two  ancient  langnages,  nothing  is  spoken  of  in  the 
early  plan  of  studies,  ratio  t^iM/iorum,  but  ^'' religion,*^  by  whieh 
term  was  meant  the  learning  by  heart  the  little  catechism  of  Peter  Ca- 
anisins,  and  of  the  Latin  Gk>spel ;  and  '^  Erudition,"  comprising  some 
fiicts  respecting  sacred  history,  an  outline  of  the  four  great  mon- 
archies and  of  the  present  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Of  arithmetic, 
of  geography,  of  history,  as  distinct  departments  of  knowledge,  noth- 
ing is  said.  Nor  was  any  instruction  given  at  first,  in  these  institations 
respecting  the  mother  tongrue  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  omissioo 
causing  great  complaint,  it  was  determined  in  1703,  that  they  should 
be  taught  it,  although  the  teaching  aeems  to  have  been  fragmentary 
and  imperfect  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  modem  lan- 
guages till  the  revision  of  the  studies  in  1632,  when  some  concessions 
were  made  in  this  point  to  the  ^irit  of  the  age. 

The  two  higher  classes,  distinguished  as  the  *^  poetical "  and  '*  rhe- 
torical," quarta  poetiea^quinta  rheiorica^  had  as  their  goal,  eloquence, 
or  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  well.  The  foundation  of  this 
art  was  laid  in  the  studies  of  the  fourth  class,  prceparare  veluHiolum 
eloquenUm — which  were  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stmcture 
of  the  language,  and  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  general  information.  The  studies  of  the  fifth  class,  eml>raciog 
two  years,  were  not  well  defined ;  pradus  hujtu  $cholug  nan  facik 
certia  gjtilmadam  temUnis  definiri  potesty  but  had  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  oratory,  the  facultas  oraiaria.  The  methods  of  study 
followed  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  lower  classes.  Some 
selected  portions  of  an  author  are  read  in  the  morning,  such  as 
treat  of  eloquence,  tropes,  figures,  d^c,  and  in  the  afternoon,  sach  as 
treat  of  the  art  of  poetry.  The  Latin  classics  are  used  mainly  with 
reference  to  style,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  express  themselves 
with  fluency  and  propriety.  The  favorite  author  is  Cicero,  whose 
works  are  studied  at  all  stipes  of  the  course,  the  orations  being 
reserved  to  the  last.  Of  the  historians,  Csdsar,  Sallust,  Livj,  are 
read ;  of  the  poets,  Viigil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Martial ;  care  being  taken 
in  all  cases  that  any  thing  immodest  is  first  expurgated. 

In  these  two  classes,  as  in  the  earlier,  the  Greek  is  taught  with  the 
Latiu,  and  continues  to  hold  a  subordinate  place ;  but  while  the  other 
classes  devote  but  an  half  hour  to  it  each  day,  the  fifth  class  devotes 
an  hour.  The  scholars  study  some  of  the  easier  prose  writers,  and 
some  of  the  early  Christian  poets.  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  is 
studied,  not  in  the  original,  but  in  the  Latin.  In  both  languages, 
the  object  is,  throughout,  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  them  as  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  them.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Greek,  this  was  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  attained.     The  Latin, 
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however,  being  eonibintly  naed  in  the  school  u  the  medium  of 
iiutntctioii,  utd  by  the  pupili  of  the  higher  claosec  in  their  conver- 
satioa  with  each  oAer,  becmnie  by  degreei  very  bmiliar,  and  was 
apoken  and  written  with  great  fluency,  if  not  always  correct!)',  or 
often  with  el^ance.  How  many  Greek  anlhon  were  actually  read, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  list  given  of  those  to  be  pemsed  in  the 
laat  year,  embraces  Demostflenea,  Plato,  Thncydidea,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Piadar,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  together  with  Qregory 
of  Nasiansen,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
only  very  small  portions  of  these  conld  possibly  have  been  read.  It 
b  to  be  remembered  that  the  pupU  ended  Uie  conree,  as  a  rale,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  higher  coarse, 
tludOt  mjMrior^tu,  daring  which  no  special  attention  was  ^ven 
to  philology. 

Aside  ftom  the  Greek  aod  Latin,  the  instnction  of  the  popili  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge  was,  in  the  higher,  as  in  the  lower 
daasee,  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  As  a  religions  t^it-book  the 
catechism  of  Canisins  was  used,  and  the  Oospels  in  Oreek,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Panegyrice  of  Chrysostom,  read  and  ex- 
plained. Besides  this,  there  was  a  very  miscellaneonH  and  undefined 
field  embraced  in  the  phrase  eniJitio,  points  of  archnology,  and 
history,  symbols,  proverbs,  inscriptions,  architecture,  remarkable 
&cts,  and  the  like,  but  as  instniction  was  given  npoo  these  multi- 
brions  pointa  only  npon  the  weekly  holiday,  it  is  apparent  that  much 
real  knowledge  could  not  have  been  acquired.  It  is  uot  a  little 
remarkable  that  arithmetic  is  mentioned  only  once,  and  incident- 
ally, and  that  the  only  time  given  to  it  was  in  the  last  week  of  each 
term,  when  the  severer  stadies  were  ended.  To  the  physical  sciences 
DO  time  was  devoted  except  in  the  brief  iDterval  between  the  exam- 
ination and  the  division  of  the  prizes,  and  that  mainly  to  amuse  the 
pupils  with  entertaioing  eiperimenta.  Bat  we  must  add  that  the 
Society,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  does  now  give  much 
fnller  instruction  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  mother 
tongue.  Still,  even  now  it  must  be  said  that  the  instruction  in  these 
ry  imperfect  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  oon- 
s  it  has  ever  been,  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and 
nto  the  shade. 

0  text-books,  changes  are  permitted  very  slowly  and 

1  old  being  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  great  caro 
lone  of  them  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Cath-  ' 
dogmas.     Only  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics  are 

I  as  can  not  be  purged,  as  Terence,  are  not  read  at  all. 
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The  pnpilfl  are  pennitted  to  read  no  books  in  private  which  have 
not  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  teachers,  nor  to  bring 
them  into  the  school,  or  have  them  in  their  possession.  The  time 
devoted  to  each  branch  of  study  was  very  precisely  marked  out,  and 
could  not  be  departed  from.  The  whole  time  given  each  day  was 
five  hours,  two  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  after- 
noon, except  in  the  highest  class,  which  was  fonr,  making  for  the 
week  in  the  former  case,  twenty-seven  hours,  in  the  latter  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two ;  no  allowance  being  made  here  for  the 
feast  and  fast-days,  which  limited  the  school  time  still  more. 

The  order  of  exercises  each  day  is  substantiaUy  as  follows:  At 
six  and  three  quarters  A.  M.,  the  bell  is  rang,  and  the  pupils  begin 
to  assemble ;  at  seven,  all  go  together  to  mass,  and  at  seven  and  a 
half  the  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  both  pupils  and  teachers 
kneeling  with  uncovered  heads ;  and  closes  in  the  same  way.  Be- 
fore beginning  to  read,  the  teacher  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross;  a 
half  hour  is  given  to  collecting  and  correcting  the  written  tasks, 
hearing  recitations  from  memory,  Ac.  Flx>m  eight  to  nine  the  les^ 
sons  of  the  preceding  day  are  repeated,  then  a  new  passage  is  read 
and  explained ;  at  nine,  matter  is  dictated  for  a  new  compo^tion  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  which  is  always  so  brief  that  it  can  be  written  and 
corrected  within  an  hour ;  in  the  lower  classes  two  or  three  lines  suf- 
fice. Whilst  the  scholars  are  occupied  in  this  labor  the  master  gives 
help  to  the  more  backward  pupils.  In  the  afternoon  the  school  be- 
gins at  one  and  a  half  and  follows  the  same  general  order.  At  its  close 
the  teacher  gives  thanks  to  God.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the 
order  is  somewhat  varied,  and  on  the  weekly  holiday  the  morn- 
ing school  is  shortened  half  an  hour,  and  the  afternoon  session 
omitted. 

The  prescriptions  which  are  very  minute,  respecting  the  studies 
not  only  of  each  day,  but  of  each  month,  and  for  the  discipline  of 
the  school  and  its  management,  we  here  pass  by. 

GJiaracierisiic  ^haiures. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  They  may  be  summed  np 
in  these  points:  first,  the  limitation  of  the  course  of  study  to  a  few 
subjects ;  second,  the  culture  of  the  memory  by  the  practice  of/repeb- 
tion ;  and  third,  the  awakening  of  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  by 
•constant  appeals  to  the  feeling  of  emulation. 

The  one  central  thing  in  the  course  o(  study,  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  especially  of  the  former.    In  the 
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D  a/HJ*oruM,  Kuce  any  thing  else  wM  mentioned ; 
lin  a  few  years  the  cotme  has  been  enlar^d,  still, 
jtaiD  their  high  poiition.  This  concentration  of 
■or  of  the  icholar  upon  a  single  point,  brings  with 
led  advantages.  What  ia  learned  is  aioally  learned 
■h.9  mind  is  thns  nude,  in  its  measure,  clear  and 
anger  of  great  superficiality,  of  knowing  a  little 
id  Dothing  well,  ia  goaided  i^nst  Yet  od  the 
asnits,  as  has  been  remarked,  attach  a  ralne  to  the 
ch  moat  is  our  day  will  regard  as  exaggerated, 
irite  it  floently,  is  an  ac(]nisitlon  hardly  worth  its 
<t  hei«  intend  to  enter  at  all  into  the  discasuon 
mparatire  valoe  of  the  study  of  language  and  of 
B  of  mental  discipline.  We  speak  only  of  the  bet 
>  mastery  over  the  Latin,  not  only  science  in  almost 
B,  but  also  modem  languages  and  literature,  most 
K  yeats,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  being  tiins 
period  only  the  merest  smattering  of  mathematics, 
l^rapby,  bavii^  been  acquired,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
bat  the  time  could   have  been  more  profitably 

I  in  which  the  Latin  is  studied,  there  may  be  an 
ad  we  think  a  just  one,  in  that  the  object  is  not  to 
a  enter  into  Uie  genius  of  the  language,  and  to  im- 
10  deepest,  truest  expression  of  national  life,  but  to 
temol  command  over  it  as  a  vehicle  of  commnnics- 
therefore,  becomes  a  mechanical  one,  and  serves 
e  the  memory,  than  to  develop  the  higher  facnl- 

loterislic  is  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the 
in  of  the  lessons.  In  the  lower  classes,  besides 
latical  rales,  passages  from  Cicero  are  selected  and 
and  care  is  tidcen  that  these  shall  be  short,  not  more 
ren  lines.  The  c^echism  is  also  committed  to 
higher  classes,  and  especially  in  the  highest,  there 
nations,  tbat  w  hat  has  been  teamed  may  be  fittingly 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  the  lesson,  and 
unples,  and  the  next  day  the  pupil  must  repeat  the 
Mtance,  or  verbatim.  Sometimes  the  remarks  of 
ritten  down  by  the  pupils  and  next  day  repeated 
That  the  lessons  may  not  be  beyond  the  grasp 
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of  an  ordinary  memory  they  are  made  very  shoti,  and  being  often 
repeated  can  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

That  complete  command  may  be  attained  orer  tiie  Latin,  not 
only  is  it  nsed  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  instrae- 
tions,  and  in  all  their  intercpnrse  with  the  scholars,  bat  the  scholars 
themselves  are  required  to  use  it  in  their  private  interconrse  wHii 
one  another.  The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  visited  with  osBsnrs, 
and  some  mark  of  disgracoa  By  this  continual  practice  the  Isn- 
gnage  soon  becomes  very  fiuniliar^  at  leaet  in  its  colloquial  fonns. 

The  third  characteristic  is  tlie  intense  emnlatton  which  is  aroused 
among  the  pupils.  The  teacher  is  directed  to  appeal  to  this  princi- 
ple in  every  possible  way.  *'  He,  who  knows  how  skillfully  to  awaken 
emulation,  has  the  most  efBcient  means  at  his  command,  and  in  it- 
self a  sufficifgnt  means,  to  attain  success  in  his  office.  Let  him  there- 
fore value  this  weapon  highly,  and  diligently  inquire  how  he  csn 
attain  with  it  the  greatest  results."  Among  the  means  to  this  end 
alwajrs  employed,  are  the  cstabKshmfent  of  different  offices  with 
Latin  titles,  Prstors,  Censors,  Decurions,  among  the  pupils,  who 
are  chosen  according  to  the  results  of  the  monthly  studies — ekill  in 
composition  being  most  highly  prized.  Those  who  have  written 
the  best,  receive  the  highest  dignity,  and  others  according  to  thor 
merits.  Frequently  the  school  is  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
now,  Romans  and  Garthagenians,  now,  Greek  and  Trojans,  under 
like  officers,  who  contend  with  each  other  which  shaH  best  answer 
the  questions  put  by  the  master;  or  they  put  questions  to  one  sn- 
other.  Sometimes  an  officer  challenges  another  to  a  trial  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  or  a  private  may  challenge  an  officer,  and  if  he  ova^ 
comes  him,  takes  himself  the  office,  or  receives  some  badge  of  his 
triumph.  The  highest  in  rank,  called  a  dictator,  wears  upon  his 
breast  a  gilded  key  upon  a  rich  ribbon,  and  a  costly  bound  regrister,  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  dictators.  These  contests 
take  place  regcdarly  at  fixed  times.  Besides  these  contests  variovft 
artifices  are  nsed  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the  scholars,  as  the 
writing  down  the  name  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon 
a  public  table,  or  the  public  mention  of  his  name  each  month ;  ss 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  offense  is  entered  in  the  censor^s  book, 
Imd  the  name  of  the  offender  publicly  proclaimed. 

But  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  means,  great  importance  is 
given  to  the  yearly  examination  and  the  distributions  of  prizes.  After 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  the  pupils  begin  their  prepa- 
rations for  examination,  which  occupies  neariy  a  month.  Tlie  cere- 
mony of  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
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u  psbliclj  oomineiBonted  ind  nnmgroDflly  kttended 
if  the  victoiB  «re  annouDoed  to  the  ■udience,  and  com 
they  receive  thair  premiums  before  the  awembl  j.  Oflei 
repared  hj  one  of  the  tewiher*,  i»  acted,  and  poems  re 
«h  teacher  also  give*  little  pieMota,  im«gea,  and  books 
honor,  to  laoh  ae  have  in  any  way  dulinguishod  them 

le  characteriatic  Ceatores  of  the  mode  of  iDttruction  ii 
^ools,  let  UB  consider  the  {mnciplet  that  lie  at  the  baeii 
>le  educational  eyatem ;  and  the  first  and  fundaments 
idncation  must  be  rellgioui.  The  pnpila  must  be  edn 
•d  and  Uie  church,  and  every  thing  mast  be  adapted  U 
1  anbordinate  to  it.  But  religion  and  morality  are  no 
tie  intellect  merely;  they  can  not  be  so  mach  learned  ai 
Hence  great  stress  is  hud  upon  pioua  practicca,  as  pil 
wring  of  mass,  adoration  of  images,  saying  of  prayere 
It  does  not  appear  that  very  mach  inHtniction  wai 
a  the  puptU  about  religious  dogmas.  The  catechism  ol 
mma  doctrinm  ckriitiana,  was  committed  to  memoiy 
ns  to  have  been  as  much  to  teach  them  Latin  as  theo 
le  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  read  and  explained 
no  special  dogmatic  reli^ous  instruction  was  given 
Us  were  ma^e  daily  to  attend  mass,  and  accnstomed  b 
prescribed  prayers  to  God  and  the  laints ;  ftometimei 
k,  sometimes  from  memory.  They  were  to  pray,  no 
opening  and  close  of  the  school  but  at  other  tJmes,  m 
e  clock  struck;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  written  ez 
upil  kneeling,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
itinguished  himself  by  the  strict  performance  of  thesi 
ces,  was  praised  and  rewarded,  but  he  who  neglectec 
inished  by  being  compelled  to  attend  more  masses,  o 
prayers. 

nore  effectually  to  accomplish  the  end  and  stimulate  thi 
mtward  acts  of  devotion,  spedftl  means  were  resortei 
pits,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  tbetr  piety,  wen 
>  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  society  whici 
n  in  the  Collegium  Bomannm,  but  had  extended  itsell 
nost  Catholic  countries.  The  rit«  of  confession  aln 
St  import^tnt  part  it^  promoting  these  external  observ 
in  tills  way  it  was  easily  ascertained  who  of  the  pnpili 
I  religious  duties.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  & 
>[  of  the  pupils  is  not  one  of  the  teachers,  or  one  liavin| 
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any  direct  connection  with  the  school,  but  a  priest  of  the  Order, 
specially  commissioned  to  this  duty.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  tiist 
the  original  abhorrence  of  the  Society  of  Jesns  against  all  heresy 
was  implanted,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  a  little  suggestive,  that  while  they  were 
forbidden  to  attend  public  executions,  there  was  an  express  exception 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  heretics.  That  they  almost  nnirer- 
sally  became  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Roman  church  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Reformation,  followed,  of  course. 

As  religion  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  education  in  the 
Jesuit  schools,  so  also  did  morality.  How  far  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Order  by  Pascal,  and  so 
often  repeated  since,  are  true,  we  can  not  here  inquire.  That  they 
have  had  general  credence  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  current  use 
of  the  term  Jesuitical.  That,  however,  they  watched  over  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  with  care,  and  trained  them  to  virtuous  habits, 
we  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  But  some  of  the  principles  adopted 
by  them  and  applied  in  their  schools  seem  justly  open  to  exception. 
Among  them  is  that  of  implicit  obedience,  an  obedience  which  em- 
braced not  only  the  act,  but  the  will ;  for  as  we  have  seen,  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  Order  was  to  be  in  the  handst)f  his  superior,  as  a  corpse. 
He  was  to  obey  the  commands  given  him  without  hesitation  ot  reflec- 
tion. Only  when  they  manifestly  involved  sin  could  they  refuse; 
quoB  cum  peecato  mani/eMto  canjunctce  non  tint  In  all  other  cases 
his  obedience  must  be  instantaneous  and  blind.  The  command  was 
binding  upon  his  conscience.  This  principle  of  the  Order  nstarslly 
ruled  in  the  schoob.  The  instructions  of  the  teacher  were  in  no 
case  to  be  questioned,  but  received.  What  he  said  in  explanation 
or  interpretation  of  the  lessons  was  not  to  be  examined  or  reasoned 
upon,  but  to  be  remembered  and  repeated  and  believed.  In  this 
way  all  mental  independence  must  soon  cease,  and  the  pupil,  forbid- 
den to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  would  become  the  mere  passive 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Men  so  trained  might  be  excellent 
members  of  the  Order,  but  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  pioneers 
in  yet  unexplored  realms  of  thought,  neither  acute  critics  of  old 
dogmas,  nor  proponndem  of  new. 

In  its  moral,  as  well  as  in  its  intellectual  bearings,  this  principle 
of  implicit  obedience  is  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
church  of  God,  rightiy  constituted^^nd  guided  by  the  Holy  Spinti 
is  infallible,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  will  of  the  individo^^ 
members  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  a  blind,  unquestioning 
obedience  is  to  be  paid  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.    All  service  rendered 
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iluDtaiy,  and  free,  and  while  there  ii 
there  should  be  at  the  same  time 
We  can  not  tiirow  the  responsi bill I7 
tnd  to  do  thia  destroys  the  sense  of 

tbe  whole  spiritual  natare.  In  so 
g;ht  their  pupils  that  all  disobedience, 
igrantl^  immoral,  is  mortal  sin,  tbey 
dual  leeponsibility  which  is  essential 
vhich  human  actions  have  no  moral 
>  real  existence.  To  obey  unqaes- 
■  tbe  soldier,  since  military  evolutions 
.  bat  not  for  the  Christian  warrior 

a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
«  first  qaestion  respecting  every  act 

^ast  the  principle  of  implicit  obedi- 
•Q  to  education  as  highly  injurious  to 
acter,  in  the  external  discipline  and 
>ols  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that 
leverity.  Indeed,  at  their  first  insti- 
orably  contrasted  with  most  of  tbe 
respect  There  was  comparatively 
or  of  punishment  of  any  kind,  and 
le  that  the  better  class  of  pupils  were 
'as  a  rule  that  the.teacber  should  get 
Iness  and  kindness  than  by  Btemness, 
tbe  excitements  of  honor  and  by  fear 
imentB.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
'corrector"  was  appointed  for  this 
tt  he  should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
jrviog  good  conduct  at  all  times  was 
Dpil  was  constantly  exposed.  At  all 
ber,  or  some  ofScer,  was  present,  at 
by  night,  in  tbe  play-room  and  tbe 
Iks  and  excursions  ;  and  more  than 
is  possible,  a  pupil  should  never  be 
mpany,  both  to  school  and  to  churcl^ 
To  this,  in  itself,  although  an  ex- 
object;  but  it  merits  severest  repro- 
rpose  was  to  make  each  a  spy  upon 
the  confessional,  or  to  the  superiors, 
WM  destructive,  not  merely  of  private 
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friendship,  which  indeed  the  society  never  fiivored,  teaching  thit 
Christian  love  embraced  all  alike,  but  of  all  yonthful  sincerity  sod 
nobleness. 

To  manners  and  deportment  special  attention  was  paid ;  the  papiis 
were  taught  to  speak  distinctly  and  elegantly,  to  write  a  dear  and 
handsome  hand,  to  walk  with  an  erect  and  easy  carriage,  and  to  eon- 
form  to  all  those  extenal  forms  that  distingniahed  the  gentlemsD. 
To  aid  them  in  gaining  ease  and  assarance  of  manner  and  readioeis 
of  address,  much  was  DMde  of  dramatic  representation ;  both  tng- 
edies  and  comedies  were  frequently  acted,  but  all  in  Latin.  At 
first  the  time  of  each  representation  was  limited  to  one  and  t 
half  hours,  and  much  expense  and  display  were  forbidden,  but  later 
much  more  time  was  given  them,  and  the  preparations  were  often 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  people  who  came  were  admitted  gratn- 
itously,  and  great  crowds  often  assembled.  The  plays  were  not 
nnfrequently  written  by  one  of  the  scholastics,  taking  as  the  gronnd- 
work  a  legend  out  of  the  history  of  the  martyrs,  or  some  event  of 
contemporaneous  history.  Of  course  these  reflected  the  rufing  feel- 
ing of  the  day,  and  were  sometimes  both  gross  and  fimtastic 

Besides  the  acting  of  plays,  most  forms  of  amnsemeDt  were 
encoun^ed,  and  such  gymnastic  exercises  as  tended  to  promote 
bodily  strength  and  grace.  The  pupils  were  (aught  to  ride,  to  danoe, 
to  row,  to  fence,  and  to  divert  themselves  with  all  proper  games. 
Almost  every  college  had  a  spacious  &rm-house  where  thej  were 
taken  upon  holidays  in  the  summer.  E^cial  care  was  taken  that 
the  site  of  the  school  should  be  healthy,  and  the  rooms  airy.  The 
food  was  wholesome  and  well  prepared,  and  beyond  the  watcbings 
and  fastings  required  by  the  church,  there  was  no  undue  asceticittn. 
In  short,  to  every  thing  that  pertained  to  the  physical  and  external 
prosperity  of  their  schools,  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  given  moch 
care,  and  to  have  been  very  successful. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  andde^le^ 
its  of  the  Jesuit  schools  from  the  data  before  us,  let  us  conaideryie 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  respecting  them  by  various  emi- 
nent scholars.  Among  their  commenders  is  that  very  able  man  and 
competent  judge,  Lord  Francis  Bacon.  In  his  work  **  De  angmeat 
»8cient.^'  he  writes ;  '*As  to  pedagogy,  it  may  briefly  be'  said,  eon- 
suit  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  these. 
Elsewhere,  also,  he  expresses  his  approbation  in  strong  terms,  praistog 
the  practice  of  gathering  the  pupils  in  colleges,  as  giving  a  better 
field  to  dramatic  representations,  and  awdceaing  emulation,  t^A 
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commendiag  tbe  abort  leasoDB,  and  the  gradaal  pro^reM  flMtn  the 
euierto  tbe  harder  bmochei  of  stady. 

Another  distiogniahed  pbiloBopber,  Descartes,  gives  the  eame 
commendation,  which  i*  the  more  Tolnable  since  he  wm  hitoMtf 
edncUed  at  one  of  these  achoola.*  One  of  the  special  advantages 
of  which  he  speaks  is,  the  mingling  bother  and  intercoorse  of  so 
muj  joDth  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  supplying  the  place  in 
a  good  degree  of  foreign  travel;  and  the  eqnahty  vpon  which  all 
are  placed. 

One  of  the  warmest  encomiasts  is  Chateaubriand,  who  affinned 
that  in  the  snppreaaioD  of  the  Society  of  Jeane,  Europe  had  suffered 
in  irreparable  loss,  and  that  education  had  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  then  aosttuned.  He  praises  especially  the  skill  with  which 
the  teachers  knew  how  to  bind  the  pupils  to  themselves,  and  declares 
that  the  Jesuits  had  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  as  chemists,  botanists,  mathematicians, 
mechaniciana,  astronomers,  poets,  historians,  translators,  archteolo- 
gilts,  and  jonnialists. 

In  the  praises  of  the  French  Catholics,  many  Protestant  writers  have 
joined,  thoogh  not  without  some  qualification.    Macautay  observes : 
"  No  religious  commnnity  coold  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously 
diatinguished.     ITiere.was  no  re^on  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  spoc- 
nlation  or  of  active  life,  in  which  Jesnits  were  not  to  be  found. 
They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings.     They  deciphered  Latin  in- 
scriptions.    They  observed  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellitea.     They 
published  whole  Ubrariee,  controveisy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises 
on  optica,  alcaio  odes,   editions  of   the  fritbeiB,   madrigals,  cate- 
is.     The  libenl  education  of  yputh  passed  al- 
heir  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with 
They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise 
lectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk  of 
lation.      Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own 
anaging  and  forming  the  tender  mind,  they  had 
lile  they  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated 
)  pulpit.     With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still 
applied  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  con- 
out  Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  every  gov- 

Brogr>ptii£iJ  Hluorr  or  Phllwophy,"  DewirlH,  oiil»rin(tna 
ind  Ihai  ha  tiul  dtrtinl  no  othar  buieSi  (ran  hli  iiridlM  ihui 
utler  Ifnonnei,  ■nd  ■  prutound  uulcmpl  for   Uh  iqril«Hia  et 
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ernment,  and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in  their  keeping." 
To  the  darker  shades  in  Macaulay's  picture  we  need  not  advert 

Ranke  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes,^  speaking  of  their  peda- 
gogical success,  thus  explains  it :  **  The  Jesuits  were  more  systematic 
than  the  earlier  teachers.  They  divided  the  pupils  into  classes,  and 
the  instruction  of  all  from  highest  to  lowest  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit  They  took  good  care  of  their  morals,  and  formed  well 
educated  people.  One  thing  they  had  which  especially  distingaished 
them ;  it  was  method.  Every  thing  was  designed,  every  thing  had 
its  end." 

In  the  same  strain  HalUm  remarks  in  his  *^  Literature  of  Europe." 
^'  It  was  one  of  the  first  great  services  which  the  Jesuits  performed^- 
to  get  possession  of  the  universities,  or  to  found  other  seminaries- 
for  education.  In  these  they  discarded  the  barbarous  school-books 
then  in  use,  put  the  rudimentary  study  of  the  languages  on  a  better 
footing,  devoted  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  those  accom- 
plishments which  religion  had  hitherto  disdained ;  and  by  giving  a 
taste  for  elegant  literature,  with  as  much  solid  and  scientific  philos- 
ophy as  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  chnrch 
would  allow,  both  wiped  away  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and  drew 
forth  the  native  talents  of  their  novices  and  scholars.  They  taught 
gratuitously,  which  threw,  however  unreasonably,  a  sort  of  discredit 
upon  salaried  professors ;  it  was  found  that  boys  learned  more  from 
them  in  six  months  than  in  two  years  under  other  masters ;  sDd, 
probably  for  both  these  reasons,  even  Protestants  sometimes  with- 
drew their  children  from  the  ordinary  gymnasia  and  placed  them  in 
Jesuit  colleges.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  their  classical  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  elegance  with  which 
they  wrote  it,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  might  stai^  in  competition 
with  any  scholars  in  Europe." 

Of  recent  German  writers  both  Stahl  and  Hahn  speak  of  the 
many  merits  of  these  schools.  Hahn  says :  **  It  is  customarj  to 
represent  the  instruction  as  exceedingly  superficial  and  defective, 
and  as  injurious  to  the  intellect  I  believe  that  in  this  we  do  the 
Jesuits  injustice,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  thei^  earlier  history, 
when  their  schools  were  inferior  to  the  universities  in  their  variety 
of  learning,  but  not  inferior  to  them  in  method  and  result  The 
Jesuits  took  great  care  to  make  study  agreeable  to  their  pupils* 
This  has  caused  their  opponents  to  bring  many  charges  against  them, 
as  if  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  necessarily  both  partial  and 
superficial.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedagogical  efforts 
of  that  day  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  principles  which  odIj 
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lUiTCDcy.  That  the  Jeauits  with  their 
ctioD  reached  tu  high  results  as  the 
id  more  scholastic  methods,  is  sstia- 
tiieir  schol&TS  whose  names  hold  bon- 

French  literature,  and  in  political  and 
Dunt  among  them  the  famous  warriors, 
bourg,  UoDtmoraDcy,Villara,Broglie; 
,  Fleary,  Tericio ;  the  law; era,  Lam- 
lea;  the  philosopben  and  poets, 
,  Fontenelle,  Moliere  and  Voltaire, 
nained  futhful  to  the  principlesvf  the 
t  the  very  enumeration  shows  both 
wide  sphere  of  action,  and  that  they 
e  intellect.'' 

I  of  Prot«Btant  writers  we  may  oppose 
tholics,  even  of  some  educated  in  the 
'  a  recent  treatise  entitled,  "The  Oym- 
ts,"  thas  sams  up  the  matter :  "  The 
ppears  npon  impartial  consideration, 

pedagogical  ercor,  and  of  rigid  per- 
rhe  Bystem  bb  originally  devised  in 
tsa  and  less  to  the  necessities  and  de- 
aot  hesitate  to  say  that  if  great  and 
^rman  empire  have  presented  in  our 
stagnation,  we  explain  this  fact  by  the 

education.  We  do  by  no  means 
lis  Order  haw  not  rendered  important 
is  not  due  to  their  method  of  educa- 
id  in  the  last  century,  that  if  we  com- 
'  from  its  institution  to  the  year  1774, 
(derate  estimate,  ono  need  not  wonder 
ien  or  twenty  should  be  good  Latin 
I  Jesuits  have  done  for  science  is  very 

a  single  work  can  be  named  which 

npon  the  pn^ress  of  thought.  Eveu 
hey  have  won  most  praise,  they  have 

Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  The  defi- 
>n,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
ifter  life  of  the  pupils.  There  is  often 
rrilinge  which  contrast«  strangely  with 
The  numerous  sources  of  infortna- 
respecting  the  educational  labors  of 
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few  branches,  and  thns  made  thorough ;  in  both,  mathematics  were 
greatly  neglected,  and  the  students^  native  tongue.  In  one  respect 
the  Jesuit  schools  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage ;  they  resorted  bat 
little  to  corporeal  punishment.  Luther  speaks  of  the  schools  of  his 
day,  as  '*  being  no  longer  hells  and  purgatories  as  they  once  were, 
where  a  boy  learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  reason  of  cease- 
less flogging,  trembling,  woe,  aud  anguish."  The  Jesuit  teacher 
made  great  use,  as  did  Sturm,  of  the  principles  of  emulation,  and 
resorted  only  in  extreme  cases  to  bodily  chastisement. 

In  general,  comparing  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Order,  with  the  schools  of  their  day,  we  may  say 
that  if  there  was  nothing  distinctively  new  in  their  method  of  in- 
struction, still  they  were  ready  to  use  all  the  information  they  could 
gain  from  any  quarter,  and  were  not  bound  to  old  ways.  But  the 
secret  of  their  success  and  popularity  was  in  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  new  Order  were  inspired.  In 
the  hands  of  men  burning  with  religious  ardor,  any  system  would 
have  been,  at  least  for  the  time,  successful.  The  society  had  a 
specific  work  before  it,  and  it  addressed  itself  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  to  make  them  its  own,  to  fill  them  with  its  ideas,  with  an 
earnestness  and  resolution  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  teaching. 
Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  intensity  of  zeal  passed  away, 
and  the  schools  were  lefl,  in  good  part,  to  stand  or  fall  according  to 
their  intrinsic  merits. 

If  we  try  these  schools  by  those  principles  of  education  now  gen- 
erally recognized  among  us,  we  find  both  marked  advantages  and 
defects.  1.  By  limiting  the  studies  to  a  few  branches,  what  was 
learned  was  learned  well.  It  was  wrought  into  the  mental  being  of 
the  pupil,  and  made,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  him ;  and  in  this  way  the 
memory  was  greatly  strengthened.  2.  The  scholars  were  not  men- 
tally overtasked  ;  the  terms  of  study  were  brief.  3.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  physical  culture,  to  bodily  health,  and  to  exercise  and 
amusement.  Perhaps  an  undue  importance  was  attached  to  gentle- 
manly accomplishments,  to  a  graceful  carriage,  and  easy  address.  4. 
The  uniform  working  of  the  system,  giving  completeness  to  the 
training  of  the  pupil.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  teachers, 
but  he  was  led  on,  step  by  step,  in  a  fixed  order,  till  the  course  was 
mastered.  Thus  was  there  a  unity  in  the  process  in  itself  favorable 
to  mental  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  some  palpable  defects.  1.  The  coarse 
of  study  was  too  narrow.  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  Ditin  and 
Greek.      History,   geography,   mathematics,  and    the    vemacolar 
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tongae,  were  ahnoit  wholly  omitted.  How  far  this  omiwion  is  now 
rectified,  we  can  not  say,  but  it  is  certAin  that  the  study  of  the  two 
'  the  Idtia,  continnea  to  be  the  chief  thing,  to 
lubordioate.  8.  The  method  of  atadying  Hhe 
itire.  The  great  end  is  to  get  control  of  them 
'  at  least  the  former,  and  to  make  it  the  velii- 
cation.  IlJa,  nnder  certain  circnmstancea, 
uisition,  but  to  moat  is  not  worth  the  coeL 
yet  one  not  penetrate  into  the  apirit  of  a 
t>le  to  undersUad  its  authors.  Many  more 
make  aclassical  scholar  than  mtre  knowled^ 
fficient  time  was  not  given.  The  pupils  fin- 
,  their  studies  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  be- 
sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  autbora 
:  attention  was  too  much  directed  to  eiter- 
race  of  speech,  and  an  elegant  style.  Elo- 
manner  rather  than  in  matter.  The  pupil 
£  profoundly,  bnt  to  express  himself  hand- 
II  diligence,  the  principle  of  emulation,  waa 
The  pupils  were  converted  into  rivals,  and 
nal ;  eavesdropping  and  tale-bearing  were  its 
ie  object  of  the  Order  was  to  restore  the  past, 
ing  tendencies  in  religion  and  theology,  this 
a  their  educational  system.  It  aimed  to  re- 
style,  Cicero  was  the  model ;  in  theology, 
ence  the  pupil  was  taught  to  imitate,  to 
as  to  receive  what  he  was  taught,  not  to  think 
it  ia  that  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
have  been  prominent  in  any  department  of 
ligation  is  demanded.  The  training  of  the 
e  them  for  origin^  inquiry.  6.  The  final 
ruction  was  to  make  the  pnpil  a  faithful 
whole  bearing  is  ecclesiastical  It  is  assumed 
igsession  of  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  infallible, 
of  all  her  children  not  to  investigate  or  qnes- 
obey.  In  upholding  unity,  individuality  ia 
lau  is  swallowed  up  in  the  church,  the  man 
,  the  schooL  Through  the  confessional,  the 
ased  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  scholar's 
suits  an  obliteration  of  what  is  peculiar,  or 
;  all  appear  stamped  with  a  common  stamp ; 
81 
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obedience  baa  in  it  a  tinge  of  Bemlitj ;  and  the  young  stadent  ia 
changed  into  an  unqnestioning  zealot. 

Sach  in  few  words  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  th» 
Jesuit  schools  regarded  simply  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
As  ecclesiastical  missions  of  the  church,  each  one  will  approve  or 
condemn,  according  to  his  religious  opinions.  ^From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  not  our  place  to  consider  thenL 

Kon. 

* 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article,  use  has  been  made  (jf 
the  Ratio  atB^  Institutio  Studiorum  SocietatU  Jmu.  Paris,  1850. 
Of  the  articles,  *'  JesuiteUy'*  and  '^  Jesuitensckuleny*  in  Schmidt's 
^Encyklopadie,''  "  Jesuitenordeny'^  in  Heraog's  "  BecU  EncyMopa^ 
and  ''Jesuiten^^'  in  the  "  Kirchen  Lexicon "  of  Wttzer  and  WdU. 
Some  use  has..l>een  made  of  Ravignan  "  De  L  Imtitut  des  Jesuits,^ 
of  Ranke's  ''History  rf  the  PopeB^'  and  of  Maynard  ""On  Ai 
Studies  and  Teaching  of  the  Jesuite^  The  writer's  aim  ishistoricil 
not  controversial. 


i 
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L  HBTOBtOAL  DBTBLOPUXBT. 

|>r«eenUtion  of  the  necesaitj  of  special  provisioD  for  the 
chen  in  »  public  ejetem  of  elementary  schoolB  in  this  Pro- 
le by  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe,  in  a  "  Report  to  the  Parlia- 
'  Canada,  in  February,  1836,"  as  chairman  of  a  Commis- 
in  the  HouM  of  Assembty  in  1886.  In  this  report,  he 
ihools  (or  the  education  <^  teachers  should  be  immediately 
I  supported  oat  of  a  flind  to  be  permanently  ^ipropriated 
«."  In  a  bill  lor  a  public  act,  appended  to  the  Report, 
ide  "for  the  lupport  of  fbur  schools  for  the  education  and 
'  teachers — three  for  males,  and  one  for  females."  The  bill 
D  expflrimental  garden  i^ttacbed,  to  one  or  more  distric^t 
.  town,  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  the  profit  and  in- 
e  pupils.  To  strengthen  the  conclusions  of  the  Report, 
ona  of  the  bill,  the  author  appends  in  full,  "  the  Report  of 
r  the  Regents  of  the  Unirersitj  of  New  York  on  the  Edu- 
Don  School  Teachers,"  drawn  up  by  John  A.  Dii,  in  1885, 
ndent  of  Schools ;  also  extracts  from  a  Report  of  Alexan- 
,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elducation  in  the  House 
ires  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  was 
mmunication  by  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  on  the  Teachers' 
Uiat  country.  The  Report  with  its  voluminous  Appendix 
mlated,  but  no  immediate  legislative  action  followed  on 
political  agitations  of  the  province. 

committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  UcCmul,  Rev.  H.  J. 
B.  Harrison,  appointed  by  Sir  Qeorge  Arthur,  Lieutenant 
iquire  into  the  state  and  improTement  of  education,  recom- 
itablisbmeut  of  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  as  well  as  of 

rsten  of  common  schools  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
ada,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £300,000  for  its  support,  in 
ion  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  Normal,  and  coun^ 
el  Schools;  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Canada 
in  his  report  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  remarks  that 
N>ls  are  eagerly  sought  after  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 
nportant  duties. " 
r,  1848,  a  separate  school  Act  passed  for  Upper  Canada,  in 
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which  the  contingency  of  a  Normal  School  was  proTided  for.  This  Act 
was  superseded  by  another  in  1844,  under  which  the  Rer.  Egerton  Ryer- 
son,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  who  in  1846,  submitted  a 
"  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada," — ^which  is  the  foundation  of  the  exceUent  system  nowinopen- 
tion.  In  this  report,  Dr.  Ryerson  remarks:  "1:b«re  can  not  be  good 
schools  without  good  teachers ;  nor  can  there  be,  as  a  general  role,  good 
teachers,  any  more  than  good  mechanics,  or  lawyers,  or  physicians,  unlesB 
persons  are  trained  for  the  profession.  It  is  now  uniyersally  admitted 
that  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  absolutely  necessary  ftr 
an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction — ^nay,  as  an  integral  part,  ts  the 
vital  principle  of  it**  These  positions  are  fortified  by  the  opinions  ind 
arguments  of  Quizot,  Cousin,  Bache,  Stowe,  and  Mann,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  France,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  seyeral  of  the  United  States. 

After  ten  years  of  agitation,  the  public  mind  was  now  ripe  for  libenl 
action,  and  in  June,  1846,  the  annual  sum  of  £1,500  was  granted  m  sup- 
port of  a  Normal  SchooL 

n.  THB  MoaMAL  SCHOOL  wom  unaa  canAna! 

The  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  was  opened  Sn  the  Qovenasest 
House,  Toronto,  on  the  1st  of  November,  184T — ander  an  approprntoi 
by  the  Legislature  of  $6,000  for  flimishing  suitable  buildings,  sod  la 
snnual  grant  of  an  equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school  The 
school  having  proved  entirely  successftil  and  outgrown  its  aoooBmoda- 
tion,  the  Legislature  in  1860  and  1852  apprc^riated  $100,000  for  new  sad 
enlarged  premises  and  suitable  equipments,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $10|' 
000  for  its  expenses. 

'  The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  sdiool  and  two  model  scfaooh  (one 
each  for  boys  and  girls;)  the  normal  school  is  the  schod  of  instnicta 
by  lecture, — ^the  model  school  the  schocJ  of  instruction  by  practice.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  the  former  are  teadiers-in-trsiinngi 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while  the  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the  normal  school,  the  teachefS-in-trainiog 
are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of 
oonununicatinj^  knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  csre-ai* 
^^  taught  how  to  teach;**  in  the  model  schools  they  are  taught  to  grr^ 
practical  effect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  previously  trsined  in  the 
normal  school,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  head  master.  The  modd 
schools  are  designed,  both  by  the  system  of  instruction  puisued  and 
general  arrangement,  to  be  the  modsl  for  all  the  public  sdiools  in  TJpptf 
Canada. 

The  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the  students  to  Om 
normal  school  are  as  follows : — 

I.  No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
a  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  1.  Those  admitted 
must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  dated  within  at  least 
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three  monliu  of  its  presentation,  and  signed  bf  the  clerg](inAU  or  miniH- 
tcr  of  the  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected.  2.  Thef 
must  b«  able,  for  I'DCrancc  into  the  Junior  division,  to  read  irith  ease  and 
fluencj;  parse  a  common  prose  sentence  according  to  any  recogniied 
authority;  write  legibly,  readily,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitions  of 
geography ;  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  oountrisB  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and  islands 
of  the  worid ;  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamtntal  rules  of  arithmetic, 
common  or  vulgar  fractions,  and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a 
d«cl*ratioD  of  their  intention  to  devot«  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
school-teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  normal 
school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  tiie  important  duties  of  that 
profeswon. 

IL  Upon  Uiese  conditions,  candidates  for  school- leaching  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  without  any  charge,  ei^er  for 
tuition,  the  use  of  the  library,  or  for  the  books  which  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  use  in  the  school 

ni.  Teachers- in- training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the  city,  in  suclf 
houses  and  under  such  regulations  aa  are  approved  of  by  the  council  of 
public  instruction. 

IT.  A  sum  at  the  nte  of  one  dollar  per  week  (payable  at  the  end  of 
the  seeuon,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  tcacher-in-training  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  Jirtt  or  tteond  ittMion,  shall  be  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second 
class  provincial  certJBcate  ;  but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  resident  of  Toronto 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid. 

V.  The  continuance  in  the  school  of  the  teachers-in-training  is  condi- 
tional upon  thdr  diligence,  progress,  and  observance  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations prescribed.  Sacfa  session  to  be  concluded  by  an  examination 
eondactad  by  means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

tcHon  for  Second  ClaM  Cirtifiaiie  in  Junior  Dii-i^a. 
prose  with  correct  empho^s,  intelligeDce,  and  inQection  of 

(spelling-book  superaeded,) 

I  of  the  pliiliisopliy  of  Urammar. 

)  any  prune  aomence. 

id  Latin  Roots,  Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

I  00  auy  simple  subject,  with  correct  punctuation,  Ac 

ite  a  bold  rapid  runaiug  Land. 

a  relative  po^ilion^  of  nil  tbe  countries  of  the  world,  with 

md  physiool  feaCuros ;  the  lalnnda ;  Hodgins'  Geography  of 

ad  and  Physical  Gec^pby,  as  taught  in  Sulliviiu's  "Geo- 

:>  the  present 

}. — The  general  principles  of  the  science  of  Education — 

lool  organization — Practice  of  teaching  as  exempIiQed  in 

be  Model  School 

Syatem. 

The  Eudimento. 
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Abtthmstio  Ain>  Msxsuration. — ^Notation,  Nnmeration,  Fimdamenta]  Bidei 
in  different  acalee  of  Notation,  Greatest  Common  Meaaure.  Least  GoDmoa 
Multiple,  Prime  Knmbera,  Fractiona,  (Vulgar  and  Decimal,)  Proportion  (Sunple 
and  Compound,)  Practice,  Percentage  (including  Simple  Interest,  Insuruce^ 
Brokerage,  Ac.,)  Square  and  Cube  Boots,  Mensuration  of  SurfiMces,  and  Mestsl 
Arithmetic 

Algsbra. — ^Definitions,  Addition,  Substraction,  Multiplication  and  Diyiakm. 

Use  of  Brackets,  Decomposition  of  Trinomials,  Resolution  into  Factori,  Inro- 
lution,  Square  of  Multinomials,  Expansion  of  (a  +  b)B,  EvolutioD,  Greatest 
Common  Measure,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractiona,  Intwprotation  of  STmbola 

.o,a, 
o 00,  and = Simple  Equations. 

Natural  Philobopht. — ^Properties  of  Matter,  Statics,  HTdrostatics,  Dj- 
namicfl^  and  Hydrodynamics^  Human  Fhiloeopby, 

Oourae  of  IngkrwHon  for  Ordinary  Finii  OUus  Oert^ieaie  in  Senior  Divukm, 

Ekoush. — ^Bead  Poetry  and  Oratorical  Addresses  with  fluency  and  expres- 
sion— Principles  of  Reading — Science  of  Language— General  Grammar— Analy- 
sis and  Parsing  of  Sentences  in  Prose  and  Verse — Changes  of  oonstructioiL 

Structure  of  Propositions  and  Sentences. 

Etymology — Changes  effected  in  Roots. 

Correct  letter-writing,  as  regards  Composition  and  mechanical  axrangement. 

Composition  on  any  g^ven  subject 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 

Gboorapht. — ^Use  of  the  Globes — (Keith)— Geography  of  England,  Irdand 
Scotland,  and  the  United  Statea — ^Britiah  Coloniea  (Hodgina)  Rudiments  oi 
Physical  Geog^phy — (Soraerville) — Structure  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

History. — Histories  of  England  and  Canada. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Art  of  Tkachiko. — ^The  science  of  Education  applied  to  thp  Teaching  of 
Common  Schools — Methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches— Practice  thereof 
with  Senior  division.  Model  School — Organization  of  Central  Schools— Pimen- 
sions  and  structure  of  School-houses — ^Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

Mdsio. — ^Hullah's  System. 

Drawing. — Facility  in  making  perspective  outline  sketches  of  common  objects. 

Book-Kekpiko.— Single  and  Double  Entry. 

Arithmbtio  and  Mensuration. — Review  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division- 
Discount,  Fellowship,  Barter,  Equation  of  Payments,  Profit  and  Loss,  Alliga- 
tion, Compound  Interest,  Annuities,  Position,  Progression,  Logarithms  and  Ap- 
ptications,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Menauration  of  Sur&ces  and  Solids. 

Algebra. — ^Review  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division,  Indices,  Surds;  Qaad- 
ratic  Equations,  Indeterminate  Equations,  Arithmetical,  Geometrical  and  Htf- 
monical  Progression,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Permutationa,  CombioatioDa, 
Binomial  Theorem,  Notation,  Decimala,  Interest,  fta,  Properties  of  Namben; 
Continued  Fractions,  Exponential  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Algebraic  Series,  Cubic 
and  Biquadratic  Equations. 

Euclid.— Books  III,  IT,  YI  and  Definitions  of  Book  V.,  Exerdses  on  Sue 
Books  (Potts.) 

Natural  JPhilosofht. — Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Galyanism,  Magnetins, 
Optics  and  Acoustics,  Vegetable  Physiology,  General  View  of  Geology. 

Chemistrt. — Constitution  of  Matter,  Chemical  Nomenclature,  Symbols,  Lb^ 
of  Combination,  Chemical  Affinity,  Crystallization,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen, 
Carbon,  Sulphur  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Calcium,  Aluminum,  Silicou,  Potasnam, 
Sodium,  Iodine,  Manganese,  Magnesium.  Iron,  Lead,  Fluorine  and  their  priaci* 
pal  compounds,  Nature  of  Soils,  of  Organic  Bodies,  Germination  of  the  Seed, 
Development  of  the  Plant,  Source  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen,  Ac^  in 
Plants,  Products  of  Vegetable  growth.  Woody  Txhre,  Gum  Stareb,  Sngar, 
Gluten,  Ac.,  Cultivation  of  Plants,  Composition  and  Formations  of  Soils,  Ktaenl 
Constituents  of  Plants,  Action  of  Manures^  &a 
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AdHtional  Qvalffiaitiau  for  lumor  Firtt  Ctaxa  iVpvmcul  Caiificait. 

L  Each  ondidate  to  have  held  mi  ordimrj  Fint  Class 'CertiQc«t«  Tor  one 
par. 
IL  To  give  evidenw  of  ha»ing  been  a  suocewflil  teacher. 
m.  To  stand  aa  examJDstioD  In  the  IbUovlng  fubjectii  in  addition  to  thoM 
necessuy  for  an  ordinAr;  First  Clam  Certiflcate,  via. : — 

1.  English  Historj  and  Literature. 

i.  CBDadisn  History  and  Qeogiupby. 

3.  Outlinee  of  Ancient  and  Uodern  History  and  Qeography. 

i.  Latin  Orammar ;  aifd  Books  IV,  T,  and  71,  of  Ctesar's  O  " 

G.  OuUinea  of  Qeognphf  and  ABtranomj. 

6.  Science  of  Teaching,  Schcxil  Orgsnixation,  Uanagement,  Ac 

1,  Logic,  and  Mental  aod  Uoral  Ptiilosopliy  (Whately  and  Stewart) 

8.  Algebra — General  Theory  of  Equations,  Imaginary  QuantiUe*. 

9.  Euclid— Books  XI  and  XIL 

0.  Trigonometry,  as  br  as  Solution  of  Plane  Triau^ea  (Golenao.) 

11.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Gregory's  Hand-Book.) 

12.  The  prindplee  of  Book -Keeping,  Miituc,  and  Drawing. 

m.   BOFIMAKVirATED  OB  WOBH  OUT  TltAOHBBS'   niHD. 

The  Legislature  in  18C4,  established  a  Fund  in  aid  of  gupennnuated 
and  worn  out  Common  School  TcAchers,  by  Appropriating  £4,000  t  jeAr 
for  this  purpose. 
BegvialioTU  adopted  bj/  Oie  Cornea  of  PMic  laitnicUon,  AprH  S8,  1B&4. 
Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since  186*,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when 
he  Bball  have  become  supervnauated,  to  share  m  this  fund,  must  contribute  to- 
wards it  at  the  mte  of  jive  dollars  ptr  annum,  commencing  with  IB54,  sad  at 
the  rate  of /our  dollars  per  annum  for  the  current  year;  and  no  leacLer  now 
engaged  in  leaching  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  this  fund  who  shall  not  thus 

~ ''   '"  'd  it  annually.     But  (lio  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the 

6  tjiMgbt  b^ore  lAc  firil  da]/ of  Januaiy, 
m  as  a  superannuated  teacher,  may  be 
which  such  teacher  may  be  enlitltrf. 
nd  children,  subscrilie  to  this  fund,  and 
,  the  amount  of  bis  subscriptions,  and 
be  pud  to  his  widow  or  children,  as 
I,  and  the  relalionabip  of  the  claimMit 

ive  a  pendon  from  this  ftind  who  shall 
ce  while  teaching  a  Common  School,  or 

work  of  a  Common  School  Teacher, 
"escribed  form,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
nade  before  the  Jiral  of  April,  in  order 
md  for  such  year. 

e  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several 
aw,  the  fiind  shall  be  equitably  divided 
}  their  respective  periods  of  service, 
to  this  fund,  and  of  any  unexpended 
it,  may  be  Invested,  fVom  time  to  time, 

the  interest  accruing  thereoa  sliall  be 
ichers  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper 

All  annual  subHcriptionB  to  this  fund 

for  which  tbeyare  intended  i  §nd  all — 
.  in  connection  with  this  (Und,  must  be 
ucation  for  Upper  Canada.    (Subacrip- 
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r  Canada,  are  aitostfd  upon  the  oen- 
h  bf  Germrd  Street,  on  the  rnat  b; 
'.,  SDit  nn  the  west  by  Victoria  Slrtiet, 

the  bay  is  about  tlu-ee  quarter*  of  a 
conBiderably  devatod  sbovu  the  bnai- 
IB  view  of  the  bay,  Mand,  and  lake. 

a-balf  of  ground,  wu  purohaacd  id 

re  graut  for  the  purchaae  of  tho  uto 

00. 

cen  in  the  perfpcctive,  Fie.  1,  i«  181 

k»j  caW  BDd  we«,  of  83  feet  A  inchoa. 

r  Pullitdian  character,  hsTin^  for  ita 

bnilillnf;,  with  pedrmi-Dt,  mrrounded 
It  of  S5  left  'Uie  principal  entmnoe 
:,  &o.,)  ia  in  thia  ftvnt;  thoK  for  tha 
.hs  eOBt  and  west  iidea  ivaptiitiiely, 
.  lor^  central  hall,  (open  to  the  mof, 
und  it,  at  the  lotel  of  the  upper  floor, 
jy  three  oorridora— aonth,  e  "  "~ 
tre  or  Examination  Hall, 
be  grooDd  Bcxir  ia  aa  follows 

36'  :   0"  Inr  28' 

3B    t    5      'f    28    ; 


a 


so    : 


8"  by  U'  : 
0      ''     14    ; 


,    17    ! 


with  Lectur 


.n  tho  ceo- 


r  male  and  femiUe  rtudenta  respfo- 
lUid  c,  with  Beats  arrBD^-d  bi-tween 
1  between  B  and  e.  Tfais  portion  of 
I,  and  including  the  galleriee,  t)20. 
ry,  are  eaat  and  west  oorridont,  by 


il«d. 


n  the  presence  of  the  i 


ra,  tha 


he  Model  School,  which  i>  P^  f  t  6 
Icnts  enter  the  bova  and  g  ris  e  hoola 
haa  a  InrgeKhoul-roomat  tuo  nter 
Hnmodatinc  300  children  w  ih  lour 
foet  by  15  feet  6  inehea  ea  I  The 
Btodcnia  of  the  Dormnl  aehool  nlready 
the  bnildinjK — «nch  entronc  *  ha   ng 
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elh  r 


,  66'  1   0"  br  Slf 
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*nr.  BDUOATIOKAL  MUBEUIL 

On  the  establishment)  in  1857,  of  an  educational  museum  ud  t  model 
grammar  school,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  further  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  remoYO  the  normal  school  to  another  part  of  the  premisea. 
With  this  -view  a  lai^  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  indud- 
ing  fittings,  of  ab6ut  $85,000,  in  rear  of  the  main  structure,  having  a 
handsome  firont  fiMdng  on  Qerrard  Street  To  this  building  wts  trans- 
ferred, in  1858,  the  normal  school — ^the  model  grammar  school  bemgUien 
but  newlj  opened.  The  following  account  of  the  Educational  Museum, 
IS  given  by  Dr.  Ryerson. 

This  Educational  ICuaeum  is  ft>nnded  after  the  example  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  popular  educatioii— re- 
garding the  indirect,  as  scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the 
minds  and  forming  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people.  It  ooDfflSts  of  a  col- 
lection of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of  Models  of 
Agricultural  and  otiier  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Country,  Casts  of  Antique  and  Kodem  Statues  and  Busts^  Ao^  aelected  from  the 
principal  Museums  of  Europe,  including  busts  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Engliidi  and  lYenCh  History;  also  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  the  Itaiisa 
Schools  of  Painting.  These  objects  of  art  are  labded^  for  the  infonnation  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  originals,  and  a  descriptive  historical  cata- 
logue of  them  can  be  purchased  at  the  Museum.  In  the  evidence  given  befixe 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that, 
/*  the  object  of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  afford  a 
more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  Uie  mass  of  the  people,"  and  the  opin* 
ion  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressed,  that  as  "  people  of  taste  going  to 
Italy  constantly  bring  home  bemitiful  modem  copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is 
desirable,  even  in  England,  that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  meaofl 
of  traveling  abroad,  should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copf, 
some  of  the  celebrated  works  of  BafTaelle,  and  other  great  masters;  an  object 
no  less  desirable  in  Canada,  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus  &r  done  in 
this  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  small  annual  soin, 
which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the 
School  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances, 
and  to  promote  arts,  science,  and  literature,  by  means  of  models,  objects,  ao^pol)' 
lic&tiona,  collected  in  a  museum  in  connection  with  this  department. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Scolptore, 
Paintings,  Engravings,  Works  Illustrating  the  History  of  Art)  Ac.,  and  Other 
Objects  of  Interest. 

y.  BEPOSITOBT  OF  PTTBUO  SCHOOL  UBRABY  BOOKS,   APk>ABATU8  AlID  1UF8. 

By  the  same  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  County,  City,  Township  and  Til* 
lage  Councils,  Boards  of  School  Trustees  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  , 
and  Trustees  of  rural  school  Sections  are  authorized  to  provide  means  by 
tax,  or  otherwise,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  school 
libraries,  and  supplying  schools  with  apparatus,  maps,  &a ;  and  to  eo* 
courage  action  by  the  above  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  aatllO^ 
ized  to  add  one  hundred  per  cent  to  any  sum,  or  sums,  not  less  than  fife 
dollars  transmitted  to  him  for  the  purchase.  To  aid  persons  acting  in  b^ 
half  of  these  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  select,  lod 
procure,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  a  stock  of  suitable  books  and  artidei, 
and  publish  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  same,  with  the  lowest  price  it 
which  each  book  and  article  can  be  fiimished,  and  to  give  all  desiivd  help 
in  the  selection. 
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FOPUUHOX. 

To  anderstand  tha  edncatdonal  history  of  HollAod  and  Belgium, 
it  will  be  neceasary  to  keep  in  mind  the  leading  facts  in  the  political 
hiatoiy  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  Its  original  inhabitants,  the 
Belgae,  the  BaUvi,  and  the  Frisii,  figure  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Roman  armies  nnder  'JuUoa  Cceear,  and  in  the  spread  of  Christianity 
nnder  Anglo-Saxon  bishops.  In  the  sixth  century  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Franks;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  incorporated 
into  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  and  soon  after  parceled  oat  into 
dnchiea,  marqnisatee,  connlies,  and  lordships.  In  the  fourteenth 
centnry,  (UOe,)  the  estates  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  which  had 
absorbed  the  chief  authority  of  Brabant,  and  other  dnchies,  passed 
to  the  honse  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  were  united  with  Austria, 
and  a  few  years  later,  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Emperor 
Cbaries  V.  In  1600,  seven  of  the  states,  or  principalities,  viz.,  Hol- 
land, Zeakmd,  Utrecht,  Gelderiand,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Fries- 
land,  formed  a  federal  republic,  with  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  Stadtholder.  In  1714,  the  province  of  Belgium  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  which  muntainod  its  possession  till  1796,  when, 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French  republic,  and 
made  part  of  France.  In  1796,  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Provinces 
was  conquered  by  France,  and  constituted  into  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic; which  in  1810  was  incorporated  into  the  French  empire,  and  in 
1814  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in 
1816  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Beldam 
*  and  Holland.  In  1830,  Belgium  revolted,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  Holland, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  wasreduced  to  nearly  the  original 
limits  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
cluding Limburg,  and  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland,  including  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
has  an  extent  of  ISO  miles,  from  north  to  south;  and  of  126  miles 
from  east  to  west,  or  an  area  of  13,643  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in   1853,  was  3,SS2,2B0,  of  which,  (excluding  Luxemburg,) 
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1,832,638  were  ProtestantB;  1,164,142  were  Catholics;  58,578 
Israelites;  and  1,369  annamed.  The  Protestants  are  divided  into 
Lutherans,  Oalvanists,  and  Anabi^tists,  {Mamoniies.)  All  sects 
have  equal  privileges  onder  the  law. 

^  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  schools,  both  elementary  and 
superior,  can  be  traoed  to  the  political  and  religions  news  of  the 
different  provinces. 

mSrOBICAL  nKVKLOPMBHT  09  KDVOAIIOV. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Friesland  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Franks,  its  first  bishop  being  Willebrord,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  about  A  B^ 
690.  Tradition  reports  that  a  school  had  already  been  founded  at 
Utrecht,  by  some  zealous  missionary,  in  the  time  of  Charies  Martei, 
at  which  his  son  Pepin  received  his  education.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  renown  of  the  TTtrecht  School  of  St  Martin  is  of 
very  ancient  daAe,  and  what  Toric  has  been  in  Etigland,  Fulds  in 
Germany,  Tours  in  France,  and  Liege  in  Belgium,  such  a  relation 
may  this  city  be  said  to  have  held  to  Northern  Nethei^nds.  Here 
the  influence  of  Winifred,  (St  Boniface,)  the  Apostle  of  Germany^ 
had  been  most  strongly  felt,  and  under  bishop  Gregory,  one  of  Ins 
pupils,  great  numbers  of  youth  from  the  neighbotiug  countries  were 
here  gathered  together  for  instruction,  ^  some  of  them  even  from 
among  the  Bagnarii,  and  Sue^.''  Ludger,  first  bishop  of  Mfin- 
ster,  a  Mend  of  Alcuin,  and  pupil  of  Gregory,  was  deservedly  styled 
by  the  Benedictines,  ''the  light  of  Friesland,  and  of  all  the  lands 
about"  During  the  invasion  by  the  Normans,  this  school  tfc 
Utrecht  was  suppressed,  but  was  reestablished  in  917,  and  regained 
its  former  renown.  The  emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler,  placed  here  bis 
three  sons.  Otto,  Henry,  and  Bruno,  to  be  educated,  of  whom  the 
last  became  afterward  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  archduke  of  Lot- 
tringen,  and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  friendship 
for  the  poet  Prudentips,  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centnry, 
Utrecht  possessed  no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  severs!  of  ^ 
which  had  each  a  ''rector"  in  addition  to  the  priests  who  had  the 
general  control.  At  about  the  same  time,  several  convents  became 
distinguished  as  educational  institutions,  especially  those  at  ^mond, 
Nymwegen,  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  Aduwert,  near  GrOningen. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  in  addition  to  the  schools  that  were 
attached  to  the  cathedrals,  convents,  and  chapters,  there  were  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  more  wealthy 
communities,  public  schools  especially  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  citizens  and  laity.    It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  an- 
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t*  alwaya  dariTod  from  the  oonnta— 
tomatiniM  npon  tha  oitiea  u  ta 
w>  upon  nierely  priTnte  panona  m 
Hie  jiiritdiction  of  the  feudid  lords 
ud;  but  while  in  the  latter  coantry, 
ke  elementary  schoola  in  tome  of  the 
everywhere  devolved  upon  He  chap- 
•ohoals  of  Holland  wm  wholly  with- 
ey  were  made  eaaentially  aecuUr  in 
of  tfana  flitiMiihing  aohools  waa  ooo- 
a  at  the  following  date*;  Dott,  by 
the  Hague,  isast— Leyden,  1334— 
lliam  III.;  Delft  and  Amiterdam,  in 
again,  IMT— Haarlem,  1388— Alk- 
1890— the  Hague,  180S — Schiedam 
totterdam,  in  140S,  by  Albert  of 

,  on  t^  aathority  of  Buddingh,  were 
iiyiambacht,"  "  Schoole  ea  Koatem," 
hoola  and  clerka'  honaea,)  and  the 
■a)  were  looked  upon  aa  profeaaional 

ea^  alao  in  Belgium,  where  they 
toraitiea.  These  public  achools  of 
ge"and  "amall"  achoola,  (groote  en 
it  in  the  firat  diviuon.    The  institn- 

notoriety  in  the  fborteenth  century, 
ibrated  Johaa  Cele.  Aecording  to 
aache,  Ita  pupila  numbered  abont  a 
nd,  Belgium,  and  the  piinc^MJ  pio- 

ig  in  the  NetherUnda  waa  hugely 
of  the  Common  Life,"  wfaoae  &at 
lard  de  Groote,  (Gerfaard  the  Great,) 
yaUoiam  that  was  at  fiiat  prevalent 
lace  to  a  leal  for  literary  pnrauita; 
lly,  like  the  Italiana  at  the  time  of 
avoteaa  to  the  daaaioi.  It  may  how- 
never  had  occaaion  to  charge  theiq 
the  aoholara  of  aonthem  £nr^»e, 
t  tlw  divinity  ot  the  sohooii,  It  waa 
mj*,)  it  aeamed  to  them  to  be  <rf' 
to  profound  aaactity  and  tha  aoo^a 
S3 
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hi^piness.  Still,  the  writings  of  Cioero  and  of  Virgil,  bad  a  chinn 
even  for  them,  and  notwithstanding  their  aaceticisin — snch  as  we 
see  mirrored  in  k  Eempis'  ^de  Imitatume  ChrUiV* — they  labored 
effectively  to  advance  popular  education.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  brethren,  Gerhard  of  Zutphen,  was  uneeasiiigly  act- 
ive in  extending  the  circulation  and  use  of  the  Scriptufts  in  the 
Dutch  language — a  &ct  of  no  little  significance,  if  we  consider  thst 
they  were  then  on  the  eve  of  the  reformation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  revolution  that  was  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  gained 
a  £ut  foothold  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlander  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  (founded 
in  1675,)  the  bulwark  of  Protestant  doctrine  in  Holland.  Botes 
we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  more  recent  times,  we  csn 
only  refer  the  reader  to  a  highly  instructive  work  published  at  Ley- 
den, in  1830, — ^^Qt9ekiedenu  der  Leidtcke  HoognthotiX  fua  Aofv 
opfigting  m  den  Jaar  1575,  tot  het  Jaar  1825,"  (History  of  the  Ley- 
den High  School,  from  its  foundation  in  1575  to  1^25.)  It  is  sn^ 
ficient  to  remark  that  the  freedom  of  thought  that  was  first  shown 
in  theological  controversy,  gradually  awakened  a  new  seal  for  the 
studies  auxiliary  thereto,  and  in  the  end  contributed  greatly  to  the 
emancipation  of  all  department^  of  learning.  After  the  foundii^of 
the  university  at  Leyden,  others  were  established  successively  at 
Franeker,  in  1585,  at  Groningen,  in  1614,  at  Utrecht,  in  1838,  sod 
at  Harderwick,  in  1648.  During  all  this  period,  and  until  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  Holland  was  the  refuge  from  every  side, 
for  those  who  were  subjected  to  persecution  for  religion^s  sakSi 
among  and  accompanying  whom  were  philosophers  and  scholais  oi 
the  first  rank. 

But  the  natives  of  Holland  were  not  content  to  remain  inferior  to 
their  illustrious  guests,  and  the  century  that  then  produced  a  Des- 
cartes and  Huyghens,  can  certainly  claim  an  honorable  place  in  the 
records  of  man's  intellectual  development  This  was  also  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  universities.  Leyden  is  prood 
of  such  men  as  Dousa,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  Raphelengius,  Menrsios, 
Groenovius,  Perigonius,  and  Schultens ;  of 'S  Gravesande,  the  philoso- 
pher ;  of  the  theologians,  Gomar  and  Arminius ;  and  of  the  great 
physician  whose  letters  could  be  addressed^  "  to  BoSihaave,  Europe." 
Utrecht,  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  can  bosit 
of  a  Gtsbert  Yoet,  a  Gr&vius,  a  Reland,  and  others.  BotterdsOf 
where  Erasmus  was  bom,  was  the  residence  of  Peter  Bayfe> 
Spinoxa  was  from  Amsterdam.    The  Hague  possessed  a  HuyglieiM^ 
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Basna^,  and  Saario,  the  Bosaet  of  the  Galvinists.  It  will  1 
noticed,  moreover,  in  ninniDg  over  ihia  lirt,  that  pfailolt^cat  stndi 
■re  richly  represented ;  and  the  culture  of  these  hu  been  coatinu* 
in  Holland,  from  that  time  onUl  onr  own,  in  proof  of  which,  we  ne4 
only  point  to  Wyttenbach,  Peerlkamp,  von  Heuade,  Cobet^  ai 
auoy  beside.  But  the  sfdor  of  theological  controreny  gradual 
cooled ;  pbilosopfay  needed  no  longer  a  pbuw  of  refbge ;  and 
moit  be  confeued  that  literary  seal  snbeided  generally  throngboi 
the  Batavian  Hepoblic    The  reptitalion  of  this  little  kingdom 

"- 'i  indeed  less  extensive,  but  it  is  not  onthat  accou 

of  oar  attenUon,  if  we  regard  its  system  of  pnbl 
mnch  as  its  endeavors  have  been  directed  above  i 
le  elevation  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  labc 

iry  Pnblic  Schools  of  Holland,  have  been  official 

>nt  scholars,  and  educators  from  difierent  conntrit 

111,  Cousin,  in  1S36,  from  France;  by  Bache,  fro 

:68,  in  1837 ;  by  Nichols,  in  1638,  and  Arnold, 

;land;  and  by  Prof.  LeRoy,  of  Belginm,  in  186' 

their  reports,  in  the  warmest  commendation  of  tl 

g  of  the  system  on  which  the  schools  are  oi^nisi 

i,  and  of  the  condition  of  popular  education  throng 

oat  the  kingdom.     From  that  report,  and  from  official  docnmen: 

we  shall  present  a  more  comprehensive  and  documentary  account 

the  system  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Cnvier,  in  his  report,  of  1811,  bad  given  a  rather  sad  pictnre  i 
the  universities  and  Latin  schools  of  Holland.  The  French  gover 
menti,  (which  bad  been  estabUshed  over  the  country  under  Napole< 
ions,  and  introduced  some  important  refom 
sm,  afterward  king  of  the  Netherlander  ™*' 
•  to  confirm  and  petfect  these  changes.  T! 
1  Aagnet,  181 S,  and  again  of  Qth  Bept,  182 
Jon  in  the  mathematics,  which  had  hither 
dence  of  hb  endeavofs.  Since  that  time  th< 
I  nuintermpt«d ;  but  still  it  can  not  be  claimi 
!  higher  branches,  other  than  the  classics,  h 
'  excellence  long  ago  attained  in  neighborii 
wise  with  elementary  instrncUon.  By  the  li 
,  the  system  was  reorganiied  thronghoot,  ai 
been  remodeled,  by  the  law  of  19th  Api 
e  in  the  chambers  to  debates  of  the  bigbc 
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The  system  of  public  inBtmction  in  Holland,  embncea: 

I.  Primary,  or  Elementary  SohoolSi 

IL  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Scliools. 
IIL  Sopeiior  Sohoola,  or  UniTenities,  or  Athenanma. 
IV.  Special,  or  Profeadonal  Schools. 

Y.  Supplemenlary  InatitationB  and  Agencies  for  scqiplyiigM> 
dent  institatioBSi  or  adwaneing  Edncation,  Science,  and  the  Aita 
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>  iiutrnctlDn,  pnetie«  In  tetching,  a 
for  at  teut  tne  second  grade  amo 
lembered,  qualifies  for  the  masters] 
«ing  an  honorary  grade.  The  age 
d  the  coursea  of  inUruction,  ar«  re) 

tilntlon,  and  controls  abBolutely  all 
eacher  in  such  a  place  should  be  1 
ae  of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  his 
tenses  with  rules  and  regulatioDS, 
•  carry  out  this  principle,  requires  tl 
and  It  is  accordingly  timit&d  to  fo 
iireclor,  who  shares  in  the  general 
e  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  s| 
peri<M]icaliy  by  the  Inspector-genei 
nd  notes  their  general  and  individi 

over  fifteen  years  of  affe,  and  ht 

I  of  the  elementary  school,  satisfacti 

Is  him  for  admission.     He  is  receis 

on  probation,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficler 

are  salisfi^tory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister  of  public 

■traction,  who  confirms  his  appolntmenL  ^ 

The  coarse  of  theory  and  pntclico  lusts  four  years  in  general,  Uiough,  i 

of  public  instruction  in  view,  whieh  is 

,  he  is  not  required  to  remain  conned 

ngc,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  o' 

the  regular  course.     The  second  grade 

y-t wo,  an<P hence  it  is  not  usnal  for  pn|: 

law  permits.    The  theoretical  instructi 

msion  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  i 

netic,  elements^  geometry,  the  history 

on,  writing,  and  vocal  music,  knd  also 

tural  philosophy,  and  the  science  and 

ed  in  the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting 

ng  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receivi 

inder  the  inspection  of  the  director  in  i 

of,  attached  to  the  normal  school,  and 

n  some  other  of  the  elementary  schools 

through  different  eslabliblimentsinturn, 

of  instruc{ion.     The  director,  as  jnspec 

t,  visits  frequently  those  where  hb  pu| 

teaching,  and  also  receives  a  report  fr 
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the  mastere.    The  obaervations  and  reports  are  turned  to  aoeount  \n  soW 
quent  mcetmgs  with  his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  boiard  together  in  the  normal  school,  but  are  diBtribated 
through  the  town,  in  certain  &milies  selected  by  the  direotor.  Theyfonna 
part  of  these  families  during  their  residence  with  them,  beinf  responsible  to 
the  head  for  the  time  of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  ind  cod- 
duet  They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  fnniished  wHli  i 
study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  dus.  The  director  pays  the  modenle 
sum  required  for  this  accommocLition  from  the  annual  stipend  allowed  by 
ffovernment*  The  efficiency  of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  opoD  the 
habits  of  family  life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  tiie  sehool 
is  established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  well,  and  hastbe 
advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  degree,  their  own  masters,  and 
must  control  themselves,  and  that  they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of 
society  or  kind  of  life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  estib- 
Ibhment.  The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  fiunilies,  and  b  in- 
formed of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.  The  discipline  of  a  nonnil 
school  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  connected  with  it,  for  impro- 
prieties or  levities  of  conduct  are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calliM  of  tbe 
youth.  Admonition  by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coe^ 
cive  means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has  aathoritj 
to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister,  merely  reporting  the 
fact  and  case  to  him.  Though  this  power  may  be  important  in  inereaaing 
his  influence,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  ia 
twenty  years.  There  are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each, 
during  which  the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  baa 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscellaneous  woiia. 
This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary  schools,  every  year,  from 
eight  to  twelve  well-prepared  masters,  who  propagate  throughout  the  eooa- 
try  the  excellent  methods  and  principles  of  teacning  here  inculcated. 

*  TViis  tmnnl  itipeiMl  Is  niMty  doDan.  Bappodng  tiiat  ■  atadent  haa  m  ealirt  bocwvifet 
will  reqiiiTB  ■ome  additional  nioda  to  aapport  him  while  at  the  achool:  Ibr  bit  board,M|l>ii 
kc,  ooat  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  for  (he  fortv-two  weeka  of  tarnHlma)  aBMvatf  le  dgkif 
Ibur  doUani  lesTl^  him  hut  slz  doUan  tor  Inddeotal  expaoaea. 
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-chief  of  ■]!  the  forces,  by  sea  and 
the  memben  of  which  are  expert 
txperieaced  and  military  officers. 
Wax,  aasisted  by  a  coUea^e  and  a 

Master  of  Ordnance  ia  generally 
^lar  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
lie  popnlation  are  liable  to  serve 

mfunly  recruited  by  conscription, 
loiing  populatioQ,  as  the  nobility, 
e  exempted.  The  term  of  service 
renty  two  for  the  Une,  and  twenty- 
servants.  Bat  few  pensions  are 
ughed  soldiers,  althoagh  veteran 
id  to  sitnations  as  doorkeepers, 
amment  establishments  and  public 

ial  favor,  and  good  condact  on  the 
icated  and  trained  to  his  hnsiness, 
highest  rank.  Non-commisaioned 
rinary  suTgeons,  head  workmen  in 
nies  mast  all  be  trained  for  their 

of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
red  by  their  parents  to  the  govern- 
ige  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  ar- 

eantonitta.  Among  the  special 
il  character  arc,  eleven  for  garrison 
iree  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
s;    one  for  fencing;   one  for  so- 

drawing,  Ac 
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n.  UrUTASY  SCHOOL  FOB  OlTIGSBa. 

I 


The  officers  of  the  Russian  army  obtain  their  first  commisfiioii 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  by  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  most  bsTe 
served  as  offieers  two  years,  mast  be  recommended  by  tbeir  sape- 
rior,  and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — ^and  there  paa 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kalender  of  the  St  Feterfr- 
burg  Academy,  for  1869. 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Militaiy  Schools  of  Special  Application,  viz.: 

1  Hie  Nicholas  Academy  of  the  Staff,  with  22  teachers  and  250  scbofan 

1  The  Nicholas  Upper  Bugineer  School,    "    50  •*  126  * 

1  The  Micliael  Artilleiy  Scliool, "32  "  117  " 

1  Page  Corps,  or  College »^    41  »  169  " 

1  Eusign'8  School  of  the  Guards, "31  "  206  " 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  Military  Colleges, *M23  "  7440  ** 

27  899        "  8,298       " 

The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  joongi 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  either  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  Uie  same  cl«» 
In  Europe. 

n.  tinder  the  Ministry  of  War  thert  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 

22  Military  Schools,  with 326  teachers  and  10,000  flcholaia 

3  Lower  or  Element  Artillery  BchoolS)  22        "  166       " 

1  Topographer^  School,  with 13         "  140        " 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  with   36        "  978       " 

Military  Hospitals, 1.020       * 

3  YeteriDary  Schools^ i... 12,304       " 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technologieil 
character,  and  are  intended  to  snporBede'a  cUm  of  schools  ksowa 
as  the  Cantonist  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  worH 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  goyemment  in  proyiding  f«r  ^ 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  hergr^ 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  ^^London  Times,^  it  the  bitter 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  officctn. 
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It  is  the  most  Bscred  duty  of  the  whole  Stuff  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Chie6  and  Professors,  never  to  lose  ugbt  of 
its  object ;  and  while  they  devote  themselves  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  Officers,  to  impress  upon  them,  by  tescbing  and 
example,  the  precepts  of  the  purest  morality,  the  true  and  exact 
performance  of  their  professional  duties,  an  unconditional  obedienoe 
to  their  superiors,  and  an  inviolable  devotion  to  the  throne  and  dior 
country. 

The  Academy  has  a  peculiar  Seal 

n.   ADMIHBIOW  to  STCDBRSL 

» 

Only  Superior  Officers  can  enter  into  the  Academy,  and  theaevp 
to  the  rank  of  Staff  Captain  if  they  serve  in  the  Gruaids,  AvtiUeiy, 
or  Engineers ;  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  if  they  belong  to  ao  Anof 
Regiment 

The  Directors  of  the  Noble  Guard  School,  of  the  Page  Goips,  of 
the  First,  Second,  Pant,  Moscow,  and  Finland  Cadet  Corps,  have 
the  right  to  propose  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  admission  into  the 
Academy,  the  most  distinguished  Officers  who  have  left  these  mili- 
tary institutions. 

The  Officers  proposed  for  admission  into  the  Academy  most  heat 
least  eighteen  years  old,  and  be  distinguished  for  capacity,  indiutij, 
diligence,  morals,  and  good  conduct. 

Officers  from  the  Regiments  and  ArtiUery  Brigades  must  present 
testimoniab  of  blameless  morals,  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  Service 
from  the  Chief  of  their  Division.  Officers  from  the  Engineer  Batp 
talions  must  present  similar  testamoniab  from  the  Chiefe  of  their 

Brigades. - 

Those  who  give  testimonials  are  strictly  responsible  for  their  truth, 
as  are  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  Schools  for  the  capacity  and  ifo^ 
fications  of  the  Officers  they  propose. 

Admission  into  the  Academy  depends  upon  a  strict  exsminatioB 
in  the  following  subjects: — 

Ob  Languages: 

Roasian,  German,  or  French. 
ft.  ICatbematics: 

Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degrees  PtoM  «» 
Solid  Geometry,  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

e.  Military  Scienoes: 

The  Principles  of  Intrenchment,  Fortification,  and  Artillen-. 
d  Evolntion: 

Evolntions  of  a  Battalion  of  Tfraillenra,  of  a  aqnadron,  of  a  Wtote 
Line,  of  a  Scattered  Front  (Zcrstreutai  Frohk^}  tind  hwiiy,  tbe&e^ 
▼ice  of  Outposts. 
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c  Waturr- 

Oeneral  Wtatorj  n  the  World  lo  tha  lixtecDth  ovtttaj  in  its  dilef 
epcxdta,  parliculBriy  in  reference  l«  EuMia;  ipecUl  Hiitoriu  oT  tb» 
ifiiiopMa  8tMM  in  DMdera  tiioea. 
/  Owgimphy; 

nniTersal  0«cigTsphy,  mhI  pwtlcu]vlj>  tliot  of  the  BoBSlBn  Empire  and 

the  neighbor!  Dg  Steles. 
Beiddeg  thi^  a  clear  coDception  of  SituMJen,  PUiu,  and  Topogrt^bical 
CtiMtB  la  required. 

m.    HITHOD  or   INBTBDCTHHf. 

Th«  Scientifie  Coarae  is  divided  into  two  Sections, — The  lleo- 
retical  and  the  Practical.  The  Theoretical  part  of  the  higher  Hili- 
tarj  Sdeoeea  ia  expounded  by  the  ProfeMora,  their  Adjuncts,  and 
the  Teachera.  Those  Officers  who  belong  to  the  Practical  Section 
exeiciae  themselves  nndor  the  goidanoe  of  the  Professors. 

a.  Id  Vritten  BxeKiaea  on  an;  proposed  Uilitiry  Sulifect. 

b.  In  the  composition  <^  Uililary  Deecriptiona  (AxArobuv";,)  of  eveijhind. 
c  In  the  Art  oflakiDg  UiliUrjr  Surrefi  of  aOooutrj,  and  of  judging  ths 

Tactical  Nature  oT  «  Ocound. 

In  each  Section  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Officers 
destined  for  the  Service  of  the  General  Staff,  and  &om  four  to  fire 
from  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School 

Hiese  Officera,  according  to  their  capacities  and  attainments  in 
the  Military  Sciences,  enter  either  into  the  Hieoretical  Section  or 
into  both  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical  Section  at  the  same 
timer  *od  remain  in  each  a  year. 

The  complete  Academic  Course  in  both  Sections  extends  over  two 


The  following  snbjects  ore  tangbt  :- 


■eference  to  the  camposition  of  Uilitary 
.  to  tha  stjle  of  the  Military  Chanceiy 

Office.) 

e  precise  details  on  the  BBme  subject  as 
«n  Held  and  in  siagea. 
r  a  Biugle  Diviaioii,  with  which  all  Offl- 
,  as  this  ia  indispeusable  to  all.  To  thia 
nation  of  oolnmna,  of  their  use,  of  the 
d  lastly,  the  explanation  of  all  evolu- 
h  are  usually  employed  for  movement 

of  battle. 

Geodesy,  of  Uilitary  Drawing,  and  tbe 

id  the  art  of  judging  the  tactical  nature 

iping,  and  the  theory  of  poaitions. 
etails  of  marches,  either  in  presence  of 
of  troops  froia  one  place  to  anotliOT. 
itr  as  regarila  the  attack  and  defense  of 
plaoea,  and  the  effect  of  intrenchmwiU 
ins  criT  an  active  annjr. 
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i  Onod  Tactic8»  embracing  the  Tarioiu  sfstems  of  the  Order  of  Battle;  ind 
the  fbraution  lund  ettplOffntflit  of  the  Three  Anna,  and  tm.tii.g  of  vn- 
ezpeeted  engagementa  or  the  eudden  eoUlskiD  of  two  hosiSe  DirisioiiB. 

h.  The  Military  Geography  of  Europe^  perticiilBriy  that  of  the  Ruasian  Em- 
pire and  the  neighboring  States. 

I  Military  Stati^ica,  or  Icnowledge  of  the  land  and  aea  Foroea  and  wariiki 
means  of  all  the  lEuropean  States. 

m.  Strategy  in  all  its  extent ;  with  a  criticism  on  the  last  wars^  and  an  indict- 
tiOn  of  the  events  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  this  sdeiice  on 
the  sncceaa  of  a  campaign. 

n,  A  general  view  of  military  history  in  its  most  remarkable  periodi,  from  the 
earliest  timea  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  more  complete  Tiewof  the  Mili- 
tary History  of  modem  timea. 

0.  The  literary  Histoiy  of  the  Military  Sciences,  witl\  a  criticism  on  the  best 
ancient  and  ibodem  "writers  on  tfee  History  of  "War ;  and  a  gpedal  re- 
ierence  of  those  who  may  contribute  to  the  Anther  edaeation  of  tto 
Officers  nfler  their  departure  from  the  Academy. 

p.  Duties  of  the  General  Staff  Officer  In  times  both  of  peace  and  wte. 

q,  Tbear]tof  ridli^. 

The  officers  of  the  Practical  Division  are  employed  on  the  same 
Sciences ;  Dot,  however,  during  the  hours  of  lecture,  but  bj  practi- 
cing under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  and  accordiag  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Academic  authorities. 

The  subjects  thej  are  employed  upon  are  principally  the 
following: — 

A.  Topographical  and  IVietical  description  of  grcmnd  after  inspeiMon. 

6.  Militaiy  G^ografiby  and  Statiatica.: 

c.   Logistic. 

dL  Grand  Tactics. 

e.  Strategy. 

/.  Military  History. 

g.  Literature  of  the  IfOitary  Sciences. 

h.  Designing  plans  of  liattlea  and  manoemrreai  aa  ezereiaea  in  Topoff^/^, 

Logistic,  and  Tactics. 
t.  Historic  reports,  and  keeping  the  usual  jouVnal  of  the  (General  l^fafC 
>.  All  that  belong  to  the  surrey  of  a  country,  and  the  pivctioal  woiiuog  cf 

the  Ai^illery  and  Siege  operations. 

Teachers  are  appointed  for  those  officers  l^ho  reqoire  to  he  pe^ 
fected  in  the  French  or  G^erman  language. 

All  the  sciences  are  tau^t  in  the  Academy  ih  the  Hussian  lan- 
guage; and  an  expoMtion  in  French  or  German  is  only  allowed 
when  dictated  by  circumstances,  and  then  a  special  petknission  most 
be  first  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  hia  imperial 
Majesty. 

The  Officers  of  the  Practical  Section  are  aho  required  to  use  their 
native  tongue  in  their  written  exercises,  except  in  one  or  tWo  cois- 
posed  in  a  foreign  language  by  the  direction  of  the  aathoritie& 
.  In  summer,  the  Officers  of  the  Theoretical  Section  repair  to  regi- 
ments to  which  they  are  directed  to  learn  the  camp  a^nriee.  Tb» 
Officers  of  the  FMctteal  SiMion  make  surveys  vnd  reconnafasancei, 


in 
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teceive  their  traveling  expenses  from  the  CommissariAtyaceor^ngto 
the  distance  to  which  thej  are  sent,  and  in  proportion  to  their  rank: 
their  board  expenses  are  not  allowed. 

T.   BaoULATIOllS  BMPllUtUtO  PBMiOnQV. 

The  course  is  terminated,  and  Students  finish  their  career,  in  Oe- 
tober  annually. 

At  the  same  time,  Officers  are  removed  from  the  Theoretical  sec- 
tion to  the  Practical,  making  phice  for  candidates  who  wi^  to  enter 
the  former. 

At  their  departure  from  the  Academy  the  Officers  receive  from 
the  Academic  Council  testimonials  of  conduct  and  scientific  attsiii' 
ments,  with  a  memorial  ci  the  rewards  which  they  receive  at 
leaving. 

On  leaving  the  Academy  the  Officers  have  to  act  as  follows:  tfcose 
who  belonged  to  the  Artillery,  or  Chief  Engineer  School,  repair  to 
their  highest  Commanding  Officer;  the  rest,  who  were  educated  for 
the  service  of  the  General  StaflT,  return  to  their  Regiments,  A^ 
fillery  Brigades,  or  Sapper  Battalions,  on  whose  rolls  they  remain 
as  supernumeraries  and  Officers  reckoned  bb  of  the  General  Sta£^ 
until  they  are  fontkally  transferred  to  the  latter. 

The  rewards  to  which  Officers  can  acquits  a  claim  at  leaving  the 
Academy  are  the  foHowingi^The  most  distinguished  is  promoted 
to  the  lowest  rank  (on  the  Staff,)  and  receives  a  golden  medal;  he  is 
only  entitled  to  this  if  all  the  teachers  give  him  the  full  nnmber 
balls,  and  unanimously  recognize  him  as  most  conspicuous  for  atlaiih 
ments.  Besides  this,  he  must  have  written  a  satisfactory  essay  on  a 
given  theme,  relating  to  some  important  war,  and  have  been  blame- 
less in  moral  conduct  during  his  residence  in  the  Academy.  Tht 
student  who  is  recognized  as  second,  both  in  attainments  and  be- 
havior, and  has  also  obtained  the  full  number  of  balls,  is  rewarded 
with  the  great  silver  medal,  and  receives  double  pay  for*  a  year. 
The  student  who  obtains  the  third  place  in  attainments  and  behavior, 
and  the  full  number  of  balls,  receives  the  little  silver  medal,  and 
double  pay  for  a  year.  Each  medal  beam  the  name  of  its  posseMor. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  all  those  who  obtain  one  of  the  thns 
above-mentioned  rewards  are  engraved  on  marble  tablets,  wWch 
adorn  the  walls  of  bne  of  the  halls  of  the  Academic  building. 

Should  any  of  the  Students  feel  no  inclination  for  the  service  of 
the  Genera]  Staff,  even  after  a  successful  termination  of  the  IVo* 
retical  Course,  he  may  always  request  to  be  dismiased  to  his  Re^ 
ment,  Artillery  Brigade,  or  Sapper 


£11 

)  from  tbe  Acsdemjr  obtaba  « 
b«  object  of  hu  BdmiuioD,  waA 
led  for  the  serrice  of  the  Genr 
urn  to  hU  Regiment  to  educate 
lUhea  kimaelf  by  obaerrance  of 
111]  for  tb«  wrrice,  is  rewarded 
itely  tran^rred  to  the  General 
inng  Guard,  the  Artillery,  or  a 
ition  immediately  conomeDcee ; 
be  Line. 

the  Chief  of  the  Re^ment,  Ar- 
D  in  command  of  an  Officer 
vards  his  form  and  his  conduct 
the  General  Stafi;  who  lays  it 
;  At  the  same  time  the  above- 
to  the  Chief  in  command  of  the 

Chief  makes  a  similar  report 
I  conduct  of  the  Officers  twice 
and  the  Ist  of  September;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  performs 

eral  Staff  is  to  be  charged  with 
bia  Regiment,  or  employed  as 
wishes  to  select  him  for  his 
with  the  QuarteimasterOeneial 

in  time  of  war,  or  if  any  work 
le  accelerated  iu  time  of  peace, 
mmissions  the  Quartermaster- 
)er  out  of  the  Officers  who  are 
lie  latter  then  makes  the  selec- 
the  Officers  selected  to  their 
>on  as  the  object  proposed  is 
ack  to  their  commands.  8nch 
ipon  those  who  have  spent  at 
I  after  their  departure  from  the 
Officer  baa  become  Chief  of  a 
be  transferred  from  this  post 
as  any  of  these  Officers,  or,  in 
t  Academy,  reports  himself  at 
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his  GorpSy  his  Chief  immediatelj  snnooncea  hia  amTsI  to  the 
Qaartermsster^eneral  of  ihe  Sta£ 

To  familiarise  the  Officers  reckoned  of  the  (Jenonl  Staff  with  the 
ralea  of  the  Art  of  War  while  they  remain  with  their  commasdiyiiid 
to  practice  them  in  the  daties  which  belong  to  OfBcera  of  tk  Gen- 
aml  Staff,  the  Qoartennaster-Grenenl  is  directed  to  chsige  theiD|rith 
such  dnfies  as  may  develop  their  talent,  withoat.  howereri  remonig 
thorn  for  that  purpose  from  the  service  of  the  tt€m%  Tb^eee  com- 
missions of  the  QuarlermasterOeneral  are  commnnicated  through 
their  saperior  Officers,  who  are  directed  not  only  to  va|ch  over 
their  performanoe  of  these  oommisaions»  bat  ajspi  to  saai4  them 
to  the  utmost  <^  their  pawer. 
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new  objects  of  cariosity  and  instraction,  and  tlic  society  of  men 
eminent  in  various  ways  for  talent  or  acqnirement.  His  stadies  took 
a  wider  range.  He  became  an  ardent  and  saccessfal  student  of 
Natnral  History.  From  the  stndy  of  the  langaages  and  literatoie 
of  antiquity,  he  advanced  on  to  the  higher  branches  of  Philologj, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  langiiagiB.  He  improved  Vfi  knowledge  of 
chemical  and  physical  science,  and  became  conversant  with  thor 
application  to  the  useful  arts. 

During  this  period,  too,  his  early  and  deep-seated  religious  con- 
victions and  feelings,  which  had  long  ruled  his  life,  led  him  to  the 
more  regular  and  aystemaUc  study  of  theology,  cmd  he  became  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  chorch. 

Sensible,  doubtless,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  was  the  pecoliar 
talent  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  believing  that  he  codd 
thus,  '*  according  to  his  ability,*^  best  serve  his  Master,  he  never  be- 
came the  regular  pastor  of  any  church  or  congregatbn.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  was,  therefore,  rare  and  occasional;  but  lam 
told  that  his  discourses  and  public  prayers  were  distinguished  for 
the  soundness  of  their  doctrine  and  the  earnest  fervor  of  their  elo- 
quence. His  theological  opinions  were  those  of  the  Calrinistic 
Baptists.  That  he  believed  the  doctrines  he  professed,  firmly  aod 
conscientiously,  his  life  b  a  proof.  That  sincerity  in  his  own  belief 
was  united  in  him  with  charity  for  those  who  differed  from  it,  is  at- 
tested by  his  friendly  connection  in  this  instatution  with  an  Asso- 
ciate Principal  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  Board  of  Trostees 
of  various  other  denominations ;  and  still  more  by  the  eanestness 
and  fidelity  with  which,  on  proper  occasions,  he  here  enforced  the 
great  principles  of  fiuth  and  morals,  upon  a  large  body  of  pQpili 
educated  in  all  the  different  modes  of  worship  known  amongst  os, 
without  ever  irritating  the  feelings,  or  exciting  the  prejudices  of  soj 
parent  or  pupil. 

The  respect  and  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  that 
numerous  and  respectable  body  of  Christians  with  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately connected,  were  shown,  first,  by  his  appointment  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  a  Theologrical  institution,  founded 
some  years  ago,  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministiy  la 
the  Baptist  church,  and  more  recently,  by  his  unanimous  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  seminaiy  of  general  learning  under  the  peculiar,  tboogb 
not  exclusive  patronise  and  government  of  the  same  commaoioD. 
This  last  appointment,  after  some  suspense,  he  relinquished  in  fi^^^ 
of  the  High  School,  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from  its  foundation. 
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mind,  directed,  u  it  alwKjv 
bdIa  of  phtloathropv,  nudt 
I  tbfl  aUvM  of  routine  and 
ith  what  is  merely  well,  as 
itter.  Alike  in  the  goTem- 
A  the  purwiita  of  Miencet 
latant  aapiration  ww  to  im- 

B  moutoria]  vpiem  of  Bell 
nple  eleiuBDlary  instnictton 
lent  languages,  and  such 
e  ud  of  lectures  or  experi- 
alue  of  this  system  by  trial 
les,  when  his  confidence  in 
ill  application  in  the  Hi^ 
1  well  as  by  the  attestations 

I  the  Charter-Honae  School 

ihe  foDudation  of  the  High 
the  two  Associate  Printn- 
inent  head  of  the  claauoal 

risiton  and  teachers  from 
lethods  of  instruction  ;  and 
Jiat  of  its  principals,  is  the 
and  moat  valuable  umilsr 
aian. 
isefiil  and  honorable  aervioe 

he  traBt«ea  and  officers  of 
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vices,  and  deeply  monmed  by  those  friends  who  more  intimatelj 
knew  and  lored  his  prirate  virtnes. 

In  this  simple  narratire  of  Mr.  Barnes's  life,  nnich  of  his  chane- 
ter  has  been  anticipated.  It  is  due,  however,  to  his  memory  to  taj 
something  more  of  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science, 
and  his  merit  as  an  instructor. 

He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  accnrately  skilled  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  which  he  added  considerable  acqm^^ 
ments  in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  modem 
languages  and  literature.  As  a  philologist,  like  other  zealous  culti- 
vators of  that  branch  of  study,  he  was  perhaps  disposed  to  posh 
fiivorite  theories  to  an  extreme ;  but  he  was  learned,  acute,  and  philo- 
sophical. His  acquirements  in  mathematics  were  highly  respecta- 
ble, but  I  think  that  ho  never  devoted  himself  to  this  science  with 
the  Same  zeal  as  to  other  collateral  studies. 

It  is  probably  as  a  Naturalist,  that  his  name  will  be  best  koown 
to  posterity,  as  it  already  is  in  Europe.  He  was  a  most  indostrioas 
member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  a  society 
which  without  parade,  or  public  patronage,  displaying  in  a  rare  de- 
gree the  love  of  learning  without  the  parade  of  it,  has  for  manj 
years  cultivated  the  natural  sciences  with  admirable  zeal,  industry, 
and  success.  They  have  joined  us  in  paying  the  last  honors  to  the 
memorv  of  our  deceased  associate,  and  it  is  to  one  of  their  mem- 
bers,  himself  a  naturalist  of  well-earned  reputation,  (hat  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  brief,  but  very  honorable  tribute  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  labors  and  attainments  as  a  naturalist 

"About  the  year  1819,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Natmil 
Sciences,  and  his  connection  with  the  Lyceum  of  this  city,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  gave  additional  impulse  to  the  characteristic  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  new  studies.  The  departments  of  Mineral- 
ogy and  Geology  occupied  his  attention,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
inquiries  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lyceum,  entitled 
a  "  Geological  survey  of  the  Canaan  mountains,  with  observations 
on  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  neighboring  regions."*  In  thb 
paper  he  showed  himself  well  conversant  with  Botany  and  Zodlogy. 
To  this  latter  branch  of  Natural  History  he  subsequently  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  with  greater  avidity ;  and  communicated  to  the 
Lyceum  a  curious  and  original  paper,  "On  the  Gknera  tJnioet 
Alasmodonta,"f  a  family  of  fresh  water  shells  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  and  their  almost  infinite  variety  of  form.     Shortly  after  ap- 

•  Sabteqacntl/  pabUahed  in  the  Fiftb  rolttme  of  (SHUlmu'i  Joomal. 

*  Bm  mUimaa'a  Joarnal  for  1823. 
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With  these  iiews  of  the  objects  of  the  science,  whilst  i&  his  man 
elaborate  printed  essays  he  addressed  the  scientific  natitnlist,  be 
was  wont,  in  occasional  popnlar  lectures  to  his  pupils,  to  unfold  to 
them  the  infinite  beanty,  the  dirersified  simplicity  of  the  order  of 
nature.  To  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  an  accompfisbed 
scholar,*  who  amidst  the  laborious  occupations  of  a  busy  life,  bis 
found  leisure  to  become  the  first  natundist  of  our  eotmtry;  be 
taught  them  how,  by  the  light  of  science,  **  the  tery  earth  on  wbicb 
we  tread  becomes  animate*— every  rock,  every  plant,  ereiy  inseet 
presents  to  our  view  an  prganisadon  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  com- 
plex— an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so  simple,  so  dtvernfied,  w 
extensive,  so  perfect,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks  abashed  st  tbe 
comparison.  Nor  is  it  to  present  existence  that  our  obsenrstioofl 
are  confined.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enabled  to  retrace  the  msrcb 
of  ages — to  examine  of  the  earth  the  revolutions  that  have  formed 
and  deranged  its  structure— of  its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dis- 
solution, the  continual  reproduction — to  admire  that  hsrmoDj 
which,  while  it  has  taught  each  being  instinctively  to  pursue  tbe 
.  primary  objects  of  its  creation,  has  rendered  them  all  subsernent  t0 
secondary  purposes."  With  tlie  same  eloquent  naturalist  be  might 
have  added,  ''  The  study  of  Natural  History  has  been  for  manf 
years  the  occupation  of  ray  leisure  moments ;  it  is  a  merited  tribnte 
to  say,  that  it  has  lightened  for  mo  numy  a  heavy,  and  smoodied 
Bumy  a  rugged  hour ;  that  b^^uiled  by  its  charms  I  have  found  no 
road  rough  or  difficult,  no  journey  tedious,  no  countiy  desolate  or 
harren.  In  solitude  never  solitary,  in  a  desert  never  without  emploj- 
ment.  I  have  found  it  a  relief  from  the  languor  of  idleness,  tbe  pres- 
sure of  business,  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  lifb." 

In  his  own  profession,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  hsd  long 
enjoyed  a  merited  reputation.  Able  and  willing  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
well,  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  wants  or  opinions  of 
society  require,  as  essential  for  pursuits  of  aetive  life,  he  did  not 
consider  the  mere  drilling  of  his  pupils  in  those  studies  as  a  sofi- 
cient  discharge  of  his  duty.  Be  felt  a  warm  and  parental  interest 
in  them,  and  delighted  to  throw  before  them  sudb  collateral  infornir 
tion  as  might  stimulate  their  curiosity,  or,  without  the  labor  of 
formal  duty,  enrich  their  minds  with  hints  and  outlines  of  science 
as  might  in  after  life  be  filled  up  and  completed. 

He  was  accordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  institution  orer 
which  he  presided.     It  was  our  hope,  in  (bunding  these  schools  thit 

*  Stephen  Elliott,  PrMideot  of  Um  B%ak  of  Soath  CwoBn, « Addn«  bdbn  tht  UumT 
and  PhiloMpbtcal  Boctoty  of  Churlnioo.  B.  C." 
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persoos  were  taken.  In  thirty  years  the  grreat  majority  of  these 
will  have  passed  away ;  their  right  will  be  exercised,  and  their  dnttes 
assumed  by  those  very  children,  whose  minds  are  now  open  to  re- 
ceive their  earliest  and  most  durable  impressions  from  the  ten  thoa- 
sand  schoolmasters  of  this  State. 

What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  of  oar  social  system  of  such  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  operation  on  the  national  character  f  There 
is  one  other  influence  more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
MoTHKR.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the  provisions  of  wLm 
legislation,  the  schemes  of  the  statesman,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  these.  If  the  future  citizens  of  oar 
republic  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance,  they  must  be 
made  so  principally  through  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  their 
Mothers.  It  is  in  the  school  of  maternal  tenderness  that  the  kind 
affections  must  be  first  roused  and  made  habitual — ^the  early  seoti- 
ment  of  piety  awakened  and  rightly  directed — the  sense  of  doty 
and  moral  responsibility  unfolded  and  enlightened.  But  next  in 
rank  and  in  efficacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of  moral  infiaence 
is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It  is  powerful  already.  What  would 
it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those  school  districts  which  we  now  count 
by  annually  increasing  thousands,  there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher 
well-informed,  without  pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  faasti- 
cism,  proud  and  fond  of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  f  How  wide  would  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  such  a  body  of  men.  Many  such  we  have  amongst  us.  But 
to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men  they  and  their  calling  must  be 
cherished  and  honored. 

The  Schoolmaster's  occupation  is  laborious  and  nngrratelul ;  its 
rewards  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
ought  to  be,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  that  bat 
of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that  too,  must 
be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and  ingloii- 
ous  as  his  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or  wordly 
ambition,  yet  to  be  successful  and  happy,  he  must  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  inspired  the  most  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring  to  his  task  high  talent 
and  rich  acquirement,  he  must  be  content  to  look  into  distant  years 
for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not  been  wasted — that  the  good 
seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad  does  not  fall  on  stony  ground 
and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns  to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the 
delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world.  He  must  solace  his  toils  with 
the  same  prophetic  faith  which  enabled  the  greatest  of  moden 
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l^iiloMpIien,*  anudst  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  hu  own  times,  t 
Rgvd  himself  m  sowing  the  Mede  of  truth  for  posterity,  and  tl 
am  of  Heaven.  He  must  arm  himself  agaiast  disappointmeut  an 
mortificttioii,  witli  a  portion  of  that  same  noble  confidence  whic 
toothed  the  greatest  of  modem  poets  when  weighed  down  by  cai 
ud  dtoger,  by  poverty,  old  age,  and  blindness — 

la  prophetic  dream  he  ssw 

!nie  jouth  □□bora,  with  pious  awe, 
Imbibe  each  virtue  Ihim  bia  sacred  page. 

How  imperions  then  the  obligation  upon  every  enlightened  citiic 
who  knovra  and  feels  the  valae  of  such  men,  to  aid  them,  to  chei 
them,  and  to  honor  them  I 

One  of  the  establishments  of  this  society  was  designed,  we  ho[ 
■QCcestfiiUy,  to  improve  and  extend  female  education.  Our  otbi 
institntion  for  male  edncation,  has  had,  besides  its  direct  effect,  tt 
happy  incidental  one  of  elevating  the  station,  enlarging  the  asefu 
nesa,  and  contribnting  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Schoolmasb 
smongBt  OB. 

Humble  then  as  onr  labors  in  founding  and  fostering  this  instit 
tJoa  may  seem,  and  limited  as  they  are  in  their  sphere  of  action,  v 
may  look  back  to  them  with  the  purest  sadsfaction,  since  their  ce 
buD  fruit  must  be,  the  diffusion  of  light,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  throuj 
the  parest  and   most  powerful  of  agents,  the  Mothbr  and  tl 

ScHOOLUaSTIR. 
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nnally  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  ndse  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  soyereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  supplies. 

Military  service  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As. the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  ponuits. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep- 
tion is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  army  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal- 
ions ;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles ;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc. 
In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 

Home  and  Colonies.  India.  Tbtal. 

Cavalry 11,667 7,243 18,910 

Infantry 103,169 66,345 169,514 

Artillery 22,675 5,482 28,167 

Engineers 4,730 ' 4^730 

Staff  &  Depot.  * .     1,121 13,420 14,541 

Total ....  143,362  92,490  235,852 

Under  the  column  "India"  are  ihcluded  only  troops  tmi  to 
India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Of  the  total  235,852 
forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officera,  and 
207,723  rank  and  file.  For  the  use  of  this  army,  24,342  horaee  are 
provided.  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  hy  Parliament  in  i860 
was  £14,800,000,  viz. : 

Military  Pay  and  Allowanoes,  £5,500,000 ;  CivU  Salaries  and  Wagea,  £1.^>' 
000 ;  Stores  and  Works  of  every  kind,  £  5,400,000 ;  Pensions,  Retired  Pay.  «•» 
£2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  yarions  kinds  within  the  United  Biig^<^ 
excluding  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1^0,  was 

323,259,  viz. : 

Regulars  (service  companies,)  68,778;  Regulars  (depot  compaoiea,)  SM^ 
Embodied  MiUtia,  15,911;  Disembodied  Militii^-Effectivea,  62,899;  Y«<^ 
Cavalry~.Effective8,  15,002;  Enrolled  Pensioners— Effectives^  15,000;  Vo/o>- 
teer  Rifles  and  Artillery,  122,867. 
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Qerman  do. ;  Master  for  History  Mid  Qeographj:  Lectorar  Is  Cbembti7;  AaMaxH  to  da; 

LfclQivr  In  Oeotogy  and  Mlnenlogry;  JLeetar«r  in  Practical  Meehaniet,  HMbinery,  and 
Iftatallariry ;  Leciurer  in  Astronuuiy  and  Natural  Pbiloaophy ;  Clerk;  First  Awiataiii  da— 
a  Bereeaiit;  Second  do.— Bombardier ;  one  Dritl-Sergeant— Practical  GUm;  Uodeike, 
Modelling  Smith,  ficrvanta,  4ec 

Admittance  to  the  Academy  was,  till  reiy  lately,  obtained  only  oa  the 
nomination  of  the  Master-Qencml  of  the  Ordnance.  There  was  a  prdim- 
inary  examination,  it  is  true  ;  but  this  all  except  the  dullest  might  calculate 
on  passing,  and  the  ages  of  entrance  ranged  between  fourteen  and  sixieen. 
In  1835  the  miuimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seTeuteen ; 
while  candidates  were  called  up  to  compete  for  admission  in  the  profxirtion 
of  four  youths  for  every  three  vacancies.  The  arrangement  did  not  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  prellia- 
inary  examination  still  proved  to  be  a  '*  pass,"  and  no  more ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinued till  those  political  views  obtained  the  ascendant  which  aboHahed 
altogether  the  office  of  Master-Qeneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  gave  as 
fn  their  place  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Occasions  had  arii»en,  even  under  the  old  regime,  when  yonng  men  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  may  be  osUed 
exceptional  conditions.  During  the  pressure  of  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  demand  for  officers  became  at  one  time  so  argent,  thai  it 
was  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  regular  academical  education,  and 
to  give  commissions  to  candidates  who  were  prononnoed  by  competent 
examiners  sufficiently  conversant  with  mathematics  and  physiosl  sdenoe  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.  Lord  F^nmure,  taking 
advantage  of  the  precedent  thus  furnished,  threw  open  Artillery  commis- 
sions in  1865,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admission  into  tto 
Royal  Military  Academy  as  a  prise  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  freely  compete. 

The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Royal  Militaiy  Academy  st 
Woolwich,  not  less  tiian  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  tiie  text-books 
to  be  useii,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  most  minute  particular  by 
regulation.  They  embrace  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Descriptive  Qeom- 
etry,  French,  German,  Plan-Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Landfcspe 
Drawing,  History  and  Geography ;  to  which,  during  his  contimiaDce  in 
what  are  called  the  "  theoretical  classes,"  the  attention  of  the  cadet  is  con- 
fined. When  he  enters  the  **  practical  class,"  the  student  is  instructed,  over 
and  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Field-Works,  and  attends 
lectures  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology, -and  Mineralogy.  As  many  as 
five  years  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  course — vis.,  iom 
yeaj;^  in  the  ''  theoretical,"  and  one  year  in  the  "  practical"  class— th<>i>eh 
the  average  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  yeani 
and  a  half  or  three  years.  There  are  periodical  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  determines  whether  the 
young  man  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  commission,  or  be  removed  fnm 
the  Academy. 

The  moral  tone  of  this  military  college  has  never,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
of  a  very  high  order.  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
ability  of  the  professors  and  teachers  appointed  to  instruct  admits  of  no 
question.  Yet  few  right-minded  officera  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in 
the  cftdet  >)arrack8  exc<;pt  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  aooount 
for  the  circumstance.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur- 
dity of  pressing  upon  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  we 
rcfiisecf  to  be  guided  by  their  experience,  and  peraisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere,  in  our  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  impossibility.  *'  Boys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,"  says  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
**  require  much  personal  supervision  in  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
young  officers,  very  often  appointed  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  tempers  and  habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  1>estow.  Such  officers  may 
Indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  training.  Rarely  do  ther 
draw  the  cadets  towards  them,  and  become  their  advisers ;  more freqnently 
repel  them  by  a  harsh  dictatorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
soldier,  lliere  has  been  also,  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Vcademy,  great  haoonsistenoy  in  treating  the  oadeta.    Honor  is  constaaUx 
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tion  of  the  same  profemon,  they  were,  in  1804  plaoed,  the  one  at  IfaiW, 
the  other  at  Highwickam — each  class  of  gtudeuts  haying  ite  own  teacben, 
though  both  were  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  ttme 
military  admin istn^ion. 

Aft  tirst  constituted,  the  junior  department  afforded  both  an  asjlamaad 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  officers  exclusively.  Youths  oace 
admitted  cc&sed  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends,  except  fur  the  Deoeaary 
cxpcnsefl  of  travelling ;  they  were  housed,  clothed,  ami  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  But  no  sooner  was  the  great  war  emied  than  JParliameDt 
began  to  slacken  in  its  gratitude  to  the  army,  and  by  little  and  little  the 
grants  for  military  education  fell  off,  till  in  the  end  they  ceased  altogether. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  education  at 
the  Military  College  fell  off  in  like  manner.  And  now  the  junior  depart- 
ment exhibits  a  muster-roll  of  180  cadets  only,  while  the  strength  of  the 
senior  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  incUviduals.  To  be  sure,  other 
catises  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  ft-om  the  institntiou  have 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  forty 
years  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff  school 
now.  indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  matii»v 
ematics ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  the 
instances  are  rare  in  which  Staff  appointments  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  them. 

Lads  are  admitted  into  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen.  The  preliminary  examination  is  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is,  for  half  the  coaree,  that 
of  a  common  school  not  of  the  highest  order.  So  doubt  each  youth  may, 
if  he  be  disposed,  master  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  deal  of  scieiKK ; 
for  over  and  above  physical  geography  and  history,  instruction  is  given  ia 
practical  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonometry  and  mensu- 
ration, Euclid's  Geometry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  field- 
fortitication,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  Latin,  B^rench,  and  German 
languages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nor 
"tiny  inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commiasioB 
without  purchase. 

III.  The  Hon.  Kast  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombe  approschet 
nearer  in  its  constitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  be, 
than  any  other  of  which  we  can  boast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  existence 
in  1818,  previously  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  for  instruction,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetshipsin 
the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  first  founded;  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  training  exclusively  for  these  young  gentlemen ;  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  became  so  obvious  and  so  g^cat  that  the  Gonit 
of  Directors  gradually  enlarged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educated 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  for 
their  infantry  also.  And  herein  it  is  that  the  Directors  have  mixed  up  evil 
with  good.  They  consider  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prise,  and 
next  to  that  a  cadetship  of  Artillery ;  and  they  select  for  these  appiin^ 
ments,  not  the  youths  who  may  iiave  exhibited  special  talents  for  either 
arm,  but  the  b€»t  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
batch.  Ilie  consequence  is,  that  to  the  infantry— for  good  service  in  which 
talent  is  as  much  required  as  for  either  the  Artillery  or  Engineers— the  idlen 
of  the  College  are  appointed,  while  many  a  clever  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
as  an  infantry  officer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gnnner,  simplf 
becanse  he  has  been  posted  to  an  arm  for  the  pracUcal  operation  cf  which 
he  has  no  genius.  ^ 

In  all  other  respects  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  fiurlv  nid 
to  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  place,  youths  enter 
there  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eligible  for  ailmis* 
sion  after  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  for 
examination  till  after  they  have  turned  seventeen.  In  the  next  place,  the 
mtrance  examination  is  more  severe  than  either  at  Woolwich  grSaiidhttiii' 
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■ltd  In  the  third  aad  iMt  place — and  this  lg  the  mont  important  condiUoD  of 
the  whole — auieto  luuet  ooioplete  their  course  at  Addlscombe  tn  two  yean, 
tmleaa  for  epeclal  rouoiu,  such  iw  slcliness.  they  be  allowed  to  prolong  thuir 
Kaj  one  half-year  niore.  Now,  lads  may  linger  on  at  Woolwich  four.  Hud 
even  five  years,  gaining  thlit  remarkablu  advantage  fiom  their  etupidity, 
that  when  forced  to  compete  at  last  for  choice  iMtivcen  Attillur)'  and  Kngi- 
neeni,  they  compete  with  youths  who  muy  hare  hod  but  two  years'  ti-ainiug. 
And  at  Snndhui'st.  llie  course  which  noniinHlly  covers  four  yenm,  may.  if 
the  youth  have  Interest  at  headi^iiarters,  be  comp)ot«d,  aifaras  hii  appoint- 
ment to  a  coianiiiuion  coiDpletes  it.  In  four  months. 

The  grnoral  ediicntjon  plvi'n  nt  Addiscorabe  la  certainly  not  inferior  f« 
that  which  the  cadets  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  ijnndharst.  It  em- 
btace*,  indeed,  almost  entirely  the  lame  Bobjectx  which  are  set  down  in  the 
cnmculum  of  the  others — including  lectures  In  geoli^y.  chemistry,  and 
artillery.  But  it  undeniably  fiillH  short  En  specialtiet.  Hence,  after  com- 
pleting bis  coDrse  at  Addiscombc.  the  Company's  cadet  Intended  for  the 
Eiiijineers  proceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  young  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  Instruction  in  his  art.  For  the  Artillery 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  practical  school.  Like  hid  comrade 
inleniled  for  the  service  of  the  Infantry,  he  proqped.'  at  once  from  Adiiis- 
coni1>e  tn  India,  and  learns  there  how  to  turn  to  account  the  tlieoreliial 
lesson*  which  hare  been  communicated  to  bim  at  home. 

Another  diNtinction  deserveH  to  be  noted  between  the  constitution  of  the 
M-hool  of  Addiscombe,  and  that  as  well  of  the  Uoyal  Military  College  as  uf 
the  Kocal  Military  Acndeuiy :  Though  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo- 
synary element,  at  Addiscombe  atone  is  strict  impartiality  In  the  matter  of 
paymeuta  observed,  'fhe  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  son 
of  an  earl  or  uf  a  subaltern's  widow,  must  be  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
besides  about  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  books,  instrumenia,  and  uni- 
forms. Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  is  a  graduated  scale,  which 
exacts  more  from  a  general  officer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  a 
civilian  thrui  from  eltlier.  'I'he  orplian  of  an  officer  dying  in  poor  circum- 
stances is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  pays  for 
similar  privileges  at  Sandhurst  £40.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  In  civil  life 
pays  in  both  cases  £126,  a  sum  more  than  necessary  to  cover  the  ex|:ienBeB 
of  his  own  board  and  education,  but  which  is  exacted  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  suTplue  out  of  which  the  deflcienclcs  occasioned  by  the  paymeaU 
of  Uie  sons  of  offlcert  shall  be  made  good. 

Most  important  ch&nges  in  the  syeteni  of  Military  Education  In 
England  have  been  introduced  since  18fi6,  by  Lord  Fanmnre  and 
the  Council  of  Military  Edncation,  inavgnrated  under  his  augpices. 

1.  Admission  to  the  varions  Military  Schools  is  now  gained  by 
open  competitive  examination. 

2.  The  order  and  method  of  stndiea,  and  all  eiamlnations  for 
promotion,  are  governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  competent 
officer?,  and  men  of  service,  called  the  Council  of  MilEtary  Education. 

3.  The  amount  and  order  of  studies  in  each  school  are  minutely 
arranged,  and  each  Professor  is  kept  to  the  prescribed  course  by  the 
snpervision  of  a  Master  of  Studies. 

4.  The  development  of  the  Staff  School  has  given  completeness. 
to  the  system. 
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m.  FUDfCB  VIBW  OF  nrOUBH  MILITABT  flOHOOlfi. 

M.  Alphonse  Esqairoa,  in  the  RSvue  des  Deux  Manda  of  Septem- 
ber 1860,  contribntes  two  articles  on  the  military  schools  and  iiutita- 
tions  of  England,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

THS  lOUTABY  SPIBIT  AXD  PBBPAEATION  OF  KXQLAND. 

On  what  foundation  is  the  assertion  based  that  England  is  only  a  firrt^daa 
naval  power  ?  Although  never  numerous,  have  not  the  English  soldiero  sufficed 
for  all  the  great  eventualities  of  history  ?  Has  not  the  weight  of  their  arms  beea 
felt  for  centuries  past  in  the  balance  in  which  are  weighed  the  destinies  of  the 
Continent  ?  Each  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer,  have  they  not  ood- 
quered?  I  will  not  awaken  iiritatiug  recollections.  I  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  a  great  battle  so  painfbl  to  our  national  self-love ;  it  wiU  suffice  to  re- 
QtSl  the  fact,  that  recently,  England,  with  a  handfUl  of  men,  has  recooqaered 
India.  Instead  of  denying* history,  it  were  better  to  ask  by  what  links  the 
British  character  is  connected  with  the  group  of  martial  nations.  The  Engliak- 
man  is  not  warlike  from  inclination ;  he  does  not  love  war  for  war*8  sake^  or 
maintain  an  army  for  the  ruinous  pleasure  of  seeing  bayonets  glitter  and  ban* 
ners  flaunt  He  has  an  army  to  defend  his  territory,  his  commerce,  the  im- 
mense net-work  of  his  external  relations  and  possessions.  Experience  has 
more  than  once  shown  him  the  necessity  of  pUicing  the  pride  of  riches  under  the 
protection  of  courage.  The  Englishman  has  less  enthusiasm  than  codoess- 
Immovable  when  attacked,  he  feels  that  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  which 
has  made  England  an  opulent  nation  rests  upon  his  arms.  The  military  etement, 
therefore,  presents  in  Great  Britain  peculiar  and  interesting  featurea.  Aod  then, 
quite  recently,  besides  the  regular  army,  a  new  independent  army  has  arisen. 
Yesterday,  it  existed  but  as  a  project ;  to-day,  it  fills  the  towns  with  the  blast 
of  its  clarions,  passes  review  in  Hyde  Park  and  Holyrood,  and  covers  the  plains 
with  the  smoke  of  its  skirmishers.  I  speak  of  the  volunteers,  or  riflemen.  We 
must  investigate  the  origin  of  this  movement,  and  the  influence  it  has  alreadj 
exercised  on  Englisih  habits ;  but  before  buaylng  ourselves  with  &e  army  and 
volunteers,  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  military  schools  and  aisenals. 

UPORHS  IK  XILTTABT  SDUCA^ION  AND  FROMOTIOF  IH  1856. 

The  delay  and  disasters  of  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  aroused  the  atteo- 
tion  of  the  press  and  the  people  to  the  manner  in  which  officers  for  the  anny 
were  trained,  appointed,  and  promoted.  The  (Government  was  aroused  by  Uie 
emotions  of  the  country,  and  in  1856,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  I^ 
Panmure,  Secretary  of  War,  to  reorganize  the  education  of  the  officers.  That 
oommission  visited  the  different  military  schools  of  Great  Britain,  visited  amilar 
institutions  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia,  and  collected  all  doca- 
ments  of  a  nature  to  enlighten  it  researches.  Its  report  is  a  monunient  of 
science,  and  art,  and  impartiality.  The  authors  of  that  investigation,  CoL  Tol 
land,  Col.  Mythe,  and  Mr.  Lake,  of  the  Oxford  University,  pointed  out  what  r» 
form  ought  to  be  made  in  the  English  system  to  raise  the  establishment  of  mil 
itary  education  to  the  level  of  the  inevitable  progress  claimed  by  the  preseoi 
age.  They  recommended  a  Council  of  Military  Education,  which,  placed  beyond 
and  above  the  educating  body,  shouUT  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  men  des- 
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tiled  br  the  ttraj.  From  Ibtaa  Tmriona  infliMncca — Uw  pmmra  of  pvUie 
opinioii,  the  conmiwiou  appouitad  is  1W6  bj  the  OavarBiOMt,  iod  eapectaltj 
ttHCiHiBailar  ItiliUrrBdiieMMti,  «nMeUi<M>h*pf)joli«Bga«,  which wtahitllai- 
dnvor  to  poiut  out  in  ths  nilituy  '"-■'"■''""  oT  Onpt  Britiiu. 


Before  ISGS,  the  candidalee  waremusedbf  the  niBster-geDen]  ot  ordniace; 
tad  illbough  there  was  an  antranoe  ezunJDation,  the  requiaitions  were  ter? 
tleniei]tai7,  »nd  no  ToathiinBuMiiaUfcotuieeMd  or  reconmended,  was  rejected. 
The  remits  although  the  inatltatioD  farnlabed  aome  gDodengineen  aod  irtiller; 
nOaen  to  the  Bngligh  >rni7,  were  oot  aatialactocr.  Since  IBSB,  the  eyatem  of 
appointmeat  and  ioatructioa  has  been  re-organiaed.  Appomtmeot  on  nominatioD 
haa  gJTen  place  to  open  oompetilion.  A  miniaterial  circniu  made  an  appeal  to 
all  caodjdalca  deairona  of  antering  the  aoadem;  without  diatinctiou  of  claga,  or 
par^.  Pablie  ezamiDationB,  thrown  open  to  the  ^oath  of  KngUud,  with  inde- 
paodeiit  ezamiiiatknia,  auooeeded  the  private  ezamtnationa  within  the  collage 
walla.  The  axe  waa  laid  at  the  Dee  of  privilege,  and  personal  merit  waa  sub- 
■litntad  in  ita  place. 

The  eutnnce  ezamioationa  take  place  Nrioe  ft  fettr,  at  Chelsea  Hoapilai — the 
bonis  of  diaabted  aoldiers,  and  the  aohool  of  orphan  aoldien'  cbildren — in  a 
large  hall  hung  with  the  captured  troplilea  uil  battle  Saga  of  diflbrent  nations. 
The  piogramme  embraces  mathematics,  simple  and  practical ;  biator;,  p>ogr%- 
fbj,  and  English  litenture ;  the  Greek  aod  Idtin  clasnos ;  the  French  language 
and  litetatate ;  Oerman,  chemistry,  and  phjaca ;  mineralogf  and  geology ; 
geometrical  and  landscape  drawing.  To  each  sut^ject  a  certain  numerical  value 
laaadgned.  Each  candidate  it  limited  to  9ve  subjects,  including  malhomatioa, 
which  he  may  select  oat  of  de  programme,  and  <hi  hie  obtaining  sq  aggregate 
■s  well  as  relative  Dumber  oT  marks  depends  his  guccesa.  The  results  arc 
siade  public,  and  the  ansuccessflil  caudidatea  are  allowed  another  trial  ta  flU 
SDoceading  vacaixae*.  Then  examinationa  exercise  an  indirect  but  elevating; 
inSuence  upon  the  scImx^  of  thecountry  which  send  fbrth  the  candidat^B.  Coid- 
pstitioo  has  put  a  check  upon  Ignorance  and  mediocrity,  no  matter  how  well 
badied  b;  social  and  political  influence. 

Another  reform,  not  lew  important  than  tbat  of  competllloc,  or  the  system 
of  nominadoiu,  was  that  order  of  the  miniater  of  war,  lengthening  the  age  for 
the  admission  of  candidates.  That  a^  was  fixed  between  16  and  ZD,  ^e  In- 
amvenience  of  submitting  young  men  too  Boon  to  military  discipline  has  betju 
recogniied  with  great  wisdom  by  (^n.  Portlock.*  "  The  character  of  odoIi^aceiitB 
exacta,"  he  nya,  "a  more  delicate  cultivation  than  that  which  must  be  expectcl 
bum  officera  imbued  with  the  command  of  a  military  acbooL  In  their  cyos,  no 
■natter  how  young  be  la,  the  pupil  is  a  soldier,  and  they  treat  him  almost  as  nni'. 
Doubtless  they  excel  in  drilling  him  well :  but  do  Uiey  possesa  the  necesaiary 
qnalitjes  and  ezperieoc^  ibr  forming  the  morals  of  youth  f '  Another  const'- 
qneoce  of  the  early  admissions  was  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  confusion  and 
nncertainty  in  the  system  of  teaching.  Now,  a  distinct  line  i«  drawn  bt'tweeii 
the  course  ot  studies  which  precede  and  which  follow  admissiou  to  theacidemy. 
The  conclusion  was  come  to  that  a  military  academy  formed  a  sort  of  line  of 
demarcation  in  life  between  a  good  general  education  which  ends,  und  a  profufi- 
nonal  service  which  commences.    The  diaracter,  mind,  manners  of  thu  canilidate 

■TbelMprcMrarstodkauUM  Acad(n7,»«DaDUrortlHMlliiu'r  Board  st  EdiwaliM. 
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are  rappoaed  to  be  formed  aooording  to  the  nsagee  of  the  world  f  be  heensdKd 
that  age  when  a  man  knows  himselfl  and  looks  oat  for  a  carser. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  oonrse  of  histraction,  which  is  now  neaitf  the 
same  in  all  the  great  mil]tar]r  schools  of  Europe.  There  are  thirtj-llTe  proAs- 
eors,  many  of  them  eminent  in  their  respective  departments.  One  leading  ob- 
ject, both  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  to  cultiyate  the  habit  of  self-improTO- 
meut  and  seIf*goyemment  Physical  sports  are  practiced  and  encouraged,  and 
the  cadets  frequently  challenge  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  a  match  of 
cricket 

An  examination  takes  place  ereiy  six  months,  in  which  the  progress  of  each 
cadet  is  ascertained  and  reported.  Those  who  pass  through  the  series  in  good 
standing  are  promoted  to  a  commission ;  the  most  disting^hed  to  the  engineer 
corps,  and  the  others  to  the  artillery.  The  appointment  of  these  young  offioen 
gives  rise  to  an  interesting  ceremony.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  namer- 
ous  staff,  visits  Woolmch  Academy  twice  a  year.  All  the  cadets  are  present 
in  review  in  front  of  the  monument  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  admirably  thej 
go  through  the  mancBuvree.  The  duke  then  enters  a  hall  where  a  viva  voce 
examination  takes  place  on  the  art  of  fortification.  This  over,  the  cadets  form 
in  square,  and  the  duke  then  advances  to  the  table  where  the  prizes  are  laid 
out  These  prizes  consist  of  a  sword  of  honor,  telescopes,  mathematical  instro* 
roents,  and  books.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  reads  out  the  names 
of  the  cadets  of  the  first  class  who  are  to  receive  commissions  in  the  eogineen 
and  artillery.  In  conclusion,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  addressee  some  parental 
words  to  the  young  men  who  are  about  to  leave  the  academy  to  enter  the 
army.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  academical  festival,  to  which  the  bri]lian<7 
of  the  uniforms,  the  rank  and  names  of  the  assistants,  the  happy  emotions  od 
the  faces  of  the  young  men,  impress  a  character  of  charm  and  solemnity. 

lOLITART  COLLEOB  AT  ABDISOOICBB. 

Addisoombe  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  liverpool,  but  wis 
converted  into  a  school  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  by  the  East  India  CompaDj. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Council  of  Military  Education  was  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  admission  (which  was  open  by  patronage  of  memben  of 
the  company)  by  competitive  examination,  and  which  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  After  passing  a  year  at  Addisoombe,  the  cadets  enter  ac- 
cording to  merit  (ascertained  by  exammation)  and  either  enter  the  eogineen. 
artillery,  or  line  service.  The  India  service  will  always  remain  distinct  and 
sought  afler ;  that  life  of  adventures,  encampments  in  the  jungles^  tiger  hnata, 
the  attraction  of  struggles  against  man  and  nature^  the  ^iftwiSng  figures  of  a 
world  shin'mg  in  the  east  through  the  fogs  of  Great  Britain,  all  thin  le^Kmdsto 
one  feature  of  the  English  character,  the  love  of  adventure. 

BOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SAKDHimST. 

Here  are  two  distinct  institutions — the  college,  which  is  a  preparatory  sdfcol 
for  infiuQtiy  and  cavalry  officers,  and  the  senior  department^  or  staff  school  The 
scholars  of  the  last  department,  who  have  already  gone  through  the  competitiTe 
examination,  are  oommi.S8ioned  officers ;  they  have  even  served  a  certain  Dum- 
ber of  years  in  the  army ;  some  of  them  have  gone  through  the  Crimean  wir 
and  the  Indian  campaign.    In  1859,  one  of  these  officers  had  received  eigfateco 
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or  nineteen  wounds,  whi<^  had  deprived  bim  of  one  of  his  eyes.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  among  them  candidates  for  staff  appointments  who  could  write 
and  speak  French  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  French  officer. 

The  English  find  it  an  advantage  to  admit  young  officers  of  talent  and  energy 
into  the  higher  branches  of  the  service.  To  the  experience  of  their  profession, 
their  picked  soldiers  add  knowledge  already  acquired,  which  a.second  course  of 
edacation  develops  and  consolidatea  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it 
requires  a  certain  moral  strength  to  return,  after  having  held  a  command,  to  the 
benches  of  a  school,  to  follow  various  studies,  and  to  submit  to  strict  examina- 
tions, which  exclude  all  ideas  of  promotion  and  favor,  fortune  or  birth. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  these  two  institutions,  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
burst,  cover  their  own  expenses  without  any  cost  to  the  State.  This  &ct,  which 
was  by  no  means  foreseen,  is  owing  to  two  measures  relatively  of  recent  date — 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  subsidies  formerly  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
accession  of  the  sons  of  rich  men  not  belonging  to  the  army ;  these  latter  pay  a 
high  premium,  and  thus  contribute  towards  the  education  of  the  other  cadets, 
who,  being  sons  of  officers,  enjoy  certain  immunities.  In  England,  it  is  thought 
equitable  that  the  services  of  the  father  should  be  counted  in  &vor  of  the  son ; 
according  to  this  principle,  the  debt  contracted  by  the  country  towards  military 
men  is  paid  to  their  sons  by  civilians. 

Young  men  who  have  not  passed  through  Sandhurst  may,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted  as  officers  into  the  line  or  cavalry,  but  on  the  condition  of  undergoing  an 
examination  and  purchanng  their  commissions.  This  purchasing  of  direct  com- 
missions is  doubtless  detrimental  to  Sandhurst  College.  The  abolition  of  the 
fiTstem  has  often  been  mooted.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  approves  of  the  aboli- 
tion, as  does  the  Minister  of  War,  and  wishes  that  no  officer  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Knglish  army  except  fh>m  a  military  college. 

OOUKOIL  OF  laUTABT  BDUOATION. 

So  far  we  only  behold  the  members  of  a  great  system.  There  is  unity  in  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  head  of  instruc- 
tion. The  influence  of  their  council,  which  consists  of  eminent  men,  is  felt  in 
the  different  sdiools,  introduces  changes  and  useful  reforms,  directs  the  public 
examinations — ^in  a  word,  gives  the  impulse  to  the  military  studies  of  the 
United  Elingdom.  Th^  civil  and  religious  element  is  represented  therein  by 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  England  (the  Rev.  Henry  Moeley,  canon.)  The 
other  members  are  generals  and  colonels  belonging  to  different  corps  of  the 
army. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  England  enjoys  a  system  of  mOitary  education  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  th&t  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  chief  pur- 
poses of  this  system  are  a  good  general  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
nineteen  years,  then  a  short  military  instruction,  then,  after  some  years  of 
service,  a  final  course  of  studies  in  the  senior  department  or  staff  coUege.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  present  state  of  things,  though  happily 
modified  by  the  recent  principle  of  competition,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  progress. 
In  the  name  of  liberty,  I  am  too  anxious  tluit  Great  Britain  should  maintain  her 
poeitioo  in  the  world,  to  pay  a  fiill  compliment  to  her  self-esteem  and  enslumber 
her  asph-ations  for  refonn.  She  has  done  mudti  in  these  latter  times;  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  she  is  aware  of  it,  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  her 
officers  to  the  level  of  modem  times,  where  enlightenment  pervades  eveiy  class 
of  society. 


L   THE  AMERICAN   LYCEUM. 


Thb  first  quarter  of  the  present  centary  was  marked  by  a  oon- 
stantly  increasing  energy  in  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  educational 
improvement.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding decade,  the  ferment  wrought  so  actively  as  to  generate  a 
numerous,  heterogeneous  brood  of  systems,  plans,  and  institutions — 
many  crude  and  rudely  organized  ;  many  that  never  reached  an  or- 
ganization ;  many  that  did  their  work  quickly  and  well ;  few  that 
have  survived  in  any  form  till  the  present  time.  Of  all  these,  whether 
under  the  names  of  school  systems  (Infant,  Free,  Monitorial,  Man- 
ual labor.  Agricultural,  etc.,)  or  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  Lyceums, 
Societies  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciations, Teachers'  Seminaries,  Teachers'  Associations,  Literary  In- 
stitutes, Societies  of  Education,  School  Agents'  Societies,  Library 
Associations,  Book  Clubs,  Reading  Associations,  Educational  Jour- 
nals, ^c,  drc,  none  created  so  immediate  and  general  interest,  or 
excited  for  a  time  an  influence  so  great  or  beneficent  as 

THK  AMBRICAK  LYCEUH. 

Although,  as  a  national  institution,  it  did  not  become  organized 
until  1831,  yet,  sA  it  was  the  growth  mainly  of  a  single  mind,  and 
as  the  form  which  it  took  throughout  was  in  most  points  indicated 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  institution  as  given  by  Josiah  Holbrook* 
in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  Oct., 
1826,  its  existence  should  in  reality  date  from  the  organization  of 
the  first  Town  Lyceum,  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Millbury  Branch,  No.  1,  of  the  American  Lyceum."  The  article 
mentioned  f  shows  that  Mr.  Holbrook  had  already  given  mature 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  had  already  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
seyerai  societies  modeled  upon  a  similar  plan.  But  these  had  not 
assumed  the  name  of  '*  Lyceum,"  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 

•  '^  -  v"  fnnlr  of  JoKlab  Holbrook,  tee  Barnard't  AmericaD  Joaniftl  of  Educatton,  vol.  tUJ., 
p  iaB-26S. 
t  Tbia  artleU  l«  repuUiihed  In  Bamard'i  American  Journal  of  BducatiOD,  Vol.  v  HI,  page  23a 
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they  were  located.  The  Millbniy  Branch  was  established  in  Not. 
1826,  and  the  example  was  promptly  followed  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook's  plan,  united  by  delegates  in  forming  the  **  Worcester  County 
Lyceum."  During  the  same  season,  through  his  efforts,  actively 
aided  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  the  Lyceum  of  Windham  County,  Ct, 
and  several  subordinate  town  societies  were  oi^nized.  To  the  de- 
velopment of  his  system,  Mr.  Holbrook  now  devoted  all  his  efibrts, 
delivering  courses  of  lectures  in  different  sections  of  the  country ; 
distributing  circulars  and  publishing  articles  in  the  journals,  explain- 
ing the  object  of  the  lyceum ;  making  and  exchanging  collections  of 
geological  specimens,  and  establishing  a  manufactory  of  simple  phil- 
osophical apparatus — all  in  immediate  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lyceum  system. 

His  plan  was,  as  given  in  a  circular  of  May,  1828,  to  establish  on  a 
uniform  plan,  in  every  town  and  village,  a  society  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  schools,  supplied  with  books,  partico- 
larly  a  juvenile  library,  and  with  a  sufficient  philosophical  apparatus, 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  drc,  and  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings for  exercises  in  the  form  of  lectures,  debates,  conversation,  or  ex- 
periment upon  subjects  of  practical  science  and  useful  knowledge ;  to 
have  all  the  societies  in  a  connty  united  by  aboard  of  delegates,  vhich 
should  be  a  board  of  education  for  the  connty,  and  auxiliary  to  a 
general  one  for  the  State — ^the  general  board  to  consist  of  delegates 
from  the  several  county  boards ;  and  to  have  published  under  tlie 
patronage  of  the  general  board,  a  periodical  journal,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts,  of  such  a  character  as  to  diffuse  intelligence  and  promote  gen- 
eral activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community.  He  also 
had  in  view  a  connection  of  the  several  State  boards,  acting  nnder 
legislative  authority,  hoping  thus  to  secure  a  general  systen^  of  pop- 
ular education  that  should  be  marked  by  uniformity,  symmetry,  en- 
ergy, and  effect. 

In  October,  1828,  some  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the  American 
Lyceum  had  already  been  organized.  On  November  7th,  of  the 
same  year,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  system,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  chairman,  and 
6.  B.  Emerson,  secretary.  A  resolution  wap  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  Lyceum  comprehended  the  chief  objects  of  a 
general  association  for  popular  improvement,  and  for  the  ud  ind 
advancement  of  common  education  in  primary  and  other  schools. 
Adjourned  meetings  were  held,  over  which  Edward  Everett  and 
Charles  Lowell  presided,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
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of  Messrs.  W.  Rossell,  J.  Holbrook,  6.  B.  Emerson,  Rev.  Asa  Rand, 
and  Dr.  Robbins,  who  reported  in  full  and  favorably  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  continued,  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  lyceum  in  Boston.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
"Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefdl  Knowledge."  The 
"Boston  Lyceum"  was,  however,  organized  at  a  later  period,  and 
went  into  successful  operation.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1829, 
branches  had  been  formed  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  deep  and  generous  interest  had  arisen  upon  the  subject  in  every 
portion  of  the  country,  particularly  at  the  South.  *'  In  two  instances 
it  received  the  patronage  of  States,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  Board 
of  Education  and  a  means  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  schools." 

In  February,  1829,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Representatives* 
Hall,  Boston,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  other 
gentlemen,  and  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dennie,  of  Leicester, 
to  consult  **  upon  the  state  of  education  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  those  associations  for  promoting  it,  denominated  lyceums."  It 
was  resolved  "  that  we  regard  the  formation  and  success  of  lyceums 
as  calculated  to  exert  a  conspicuous  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
popular  education,  and  of  literature  and  science  generally,"  and 
"  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  school-teachers  in  the  several  towns 
to  conneoi  themselves  with  lyceums,  and  fonn  a  distinct  class  or 
division  for  their  appropriate  pursuits."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  information  respecting  lyceums  and  report  to  the 
next  similar  meeting.  This  was  held  on  February  19,  1830,  Gov. 
lincoln  presiding.  Rev.  Asa  Rand  at  that  time  reported,  in  behalf 
of  the  State  Committee,  and  county  committees  were  appointed  to 
promote  the  formation  of  county  lyceums,  in  order  to  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  state  society.  A  central,  or  State  committee  was 
also  chosen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Everett,  A.  Rand,  J.  Bow- 
doin,  J.  6.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Bigelow,  E.  Bailey,  J.  Walker,  J.  H.  Ash- 
man, H.  Mann,  and  W.  Lovering,  who  issued  circulars  advising  the 
establishment  of  town  and  county  lyceums,  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions of  teachers  as  branches  of  lyceums,  the  introduction  of  the 
infant  «chool  system  into  common  schools,  and  the  surveys  of  towns, 
and  the  construction  of  maps.  The  number  of  town  lyceums  in  the 
State,  as  reported,  was  seventy-eight,  with  county  lyceums  in  Wor- 
cester, Essex,  and  Middlesex  counties. 

This  State  Committee  also  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Boston,  in  March,  1830,  and  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  "  American  Institute  of  Instruction."*    The  Massa 


*  Sea  Baroard't  American  JouriuU  of  Education.    Vol.  n,  p.  19. 
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ehusetts  State  Lyceum  was  oiganiaed  Febroary  25, 1831,  Hoa.  A. 
H.  Everett,  president 

Id  New  York,  a  State  Conyention  of  the  fiiends  of  edacation  wm 
held  at  TJtica  on  January  13th,  1831,  with  delegates  from  tirentf- 
two  counties ;  Rev.  Pres.  Davis,  of  Hamilton  Collie,  prenilbg. 
After  addresses  by  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Gov.  Tates,  the  convenlim 
resolved  itself  into  a  State  lyceum,  and  appointed  Mr.  Holbrook 
their  agent  to  visit  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  organise 
county  lyceums.  Their  most  important  action,  however,  was  the 
calling  a  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  meet  in 
New  York  in  the  following  May. 

The  Florida  Education  Society,  arranged  upon  substantisllj  the 
same  plan'  as  a  State  lyceum,  was  organized  at  Tallahasse,  Jane  83, 
1831. 

OOHYBirnOK  01*  THS  AMXRICAV  LTCKUX. 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  call  of  the  New  Yoik 
State  Lyceum,  a  convention  met  in  New  York,  May  4, 1831,  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  lyceum,  with  (23)  delegates  present^  as 
follows : 

From  the  New  York  State  Lyceum — ^A.  J.  Yates,  J.  Griseom,  A. 
Eaton,  T.  Clowes. 

From  the  State  Lyceum  of  Maine — J.  Neal,  G.  MeUen,  J.  D. 
Kinsman. 

From  the  Mass,  State  Lyceum — J.  Holbrook,  J.  Allen^  K  Eme^ 
son,  C.  Dewey. 

From  Tale  College— J>.  Olmsted,  Mr.  (F.  A.  P.)  Barnard. 

From  Washington  Co.,  li.  F.— A.  Proudfit,  B.  Blair,  J.  W. 
Proudfit 

From  the  Lanainghurgh  Lyceum — ^H.  G.  Spafford. 

From  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.—T.  Eames,  J.  L  Vw 
Doren,  A.  Hayman,  G.  Freeman,  N.  Sargent. 

From  Dickinson  College  and  the  Citizens  of  Carlisle,  Pa.— Heury 
Dnflield — ^and  other  friends  of  education. 

The  Convention  thereupon  was  organised  by  the  eleetion  of 
Alex.  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  as  president,  and  John 
Neal,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  u 
secretaries.  Messrs.  Griseom,  Holbrook,  Yates,  Olmsted,  and  8a^ 
gent,  as  committee  of  arrangements,  reported  a  constitution,  wbidit 
after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted  as  given  below.  I^e 
principal  objects  intended  to  be  secured  were  a  representation  from 
every  section  of  the  Union ;  a  collection  of  &cta  relating  to  the  eon- 
dition  and  wants  of  schools*;  the  providing  and  execution  of  loes^ 
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nres  for  supplying  their  wants,  snd  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
and  improyed  system  of  education  throughout  the  eonntry. 

OONSTITUnON. 

Abt.  I.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Lyoeam. 

Abt.  IL  The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  education, 
SBpeeiaUy  common  schools^  and  the  general  dlffiiaion  of  knowledge. 

Art.  in.  The  members  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall  consist  as  follows :  — 
Iflt  or  delegates  from  State,  territory,  and  district  lyceums,  which  are  or  may 
be  formed,  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  exceed  half  the  number  of 
members  from  said  State,  territory,  or  district  in  the  national  Oongress ;  and 
where  an  uneven  number  of  congressional  representatives  is  allowed,  the  frac- 
tion shall  be  construed  in  fiivorof  such  State,  territory,  or  district;  but  no  State, 
territory,  or  district  shall  be  restricted  to  less  than  three  members.  2d.  Of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Lyceum,  fVom  those 
States,  territories,  or  districts  where  no  general  lyceum  cxlst<«,  or  where  no 
notice  of  delegations  fK>m  those  lyceums  shall  have  been  received  by  the  execu- 
tive  committee  at  lesuit  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  under  the  same  limitation  of  numbers  as  in 
the  case  of  delegates  fVom  lyceums.  3d.  Of  persons  invited  by  said  executive 
committee  to  attend  said  annual  meeting  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  election 
of  officers,  or  any  measure  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Lyceum. 

Art.  IY.  The  officers  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a 
reoording  secretary,  as  many  corresponding  secretaries  as  the  Lyceum,  at  any  of 
its  annual  meetings,  shall  deem  necessary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  with  five  other 
persona,  shall  oonstitote  an  executive  committee  to  transact  any  business  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  at  eacli  annual  meeting,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Art.  T.  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  Friday  next  succeeding  the  first  Thursday  in  May. 

Abt.  VI.  Three  persons  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  add 
others  to  its  number. 

Art.  YIL  This  constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  vote  of  two- 
thiida  of  the  delegates  present,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  following  perK>ns  were 
elected  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum  : 

Py-evtdenI— Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Viee-Preaidenis-^Dr.  Alex.  Proudflt,  Prof.  John  Orisoom,  N.  Y. ;  Rob.  Vsuz, 
Phila.;  E.  Everett;  Thos.  B.  Grimke,  S.  C. 

Recording  Secretcenf — Nathan  Sargent,  N.  Y. 

Gorreaponding  Secreiariea^T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ;  S.  B.  How,  Free,  of  Dick- 
i«K>n  CoUege,  Fa.;  Prof.  A.  J.  Yates;  J.  Holbrook;  J.  Neal;  0.  A.  Shaw, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Additional  Committee— Frot  D.  Olmsted;  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Forest, 
N.  Y.;  D.  Russell,  Salem,  N.  Y.;  8.  P.  Studies;  G.  P.  Disosway;  Goold 
Brown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  B.  Kinney ;  Dr.  8.  H.  Pennington,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  J.  T. 
Halsey,  Elixabetbtown,  N.  J. 

Dreasurer-^J.  D.  Steele,  N,  Y. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  upon  the  subject  of  nataral 
history  and  the  Bible  as  essential  elements  in  early  and  general 
edacation ;  consideration  was  also  given  to  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers ;  the  nature,  operations,  results,  and  prospects  of 
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•lyceams,  and  the  procaring  of  town  and  county  maps ;  and  the  fol 
lowing  qaesUons  were  discassed  at  length  : 

"  To  what  extent  can  the  natural  sciences  be  advantageoosly  introdooed  into 
Gomroon  Schools?" 

"  What  are  the  greatest  desiderata  for  the  improyement  of  Common  Schools?" 

The  society  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

*'  That,  in  the  jadgment  of  this  lyceam,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  ougbt  to 
be  daily  read  in  each  common  school,  and  this  exercise  is  hereby  re^ectfuUj 
recommended. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum,  the  weekly  meetings  of  teaches  in  iofns, 
and  the  semi-annual  conventions  of  teachers  in  counties  under  the  direction  and 
aid  of  town  and  county  lyceums,  are  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  adyanoe  the  interests  of  schools. 

That  this  Lyceum  consider  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  educatioD 
of  teachers  a  most  important  part  of  any  system  of  public  instruction. 

That  we  regard  the  school-teachers  of  our  country  as  a  body  on  whom  tbe 
jiuture  character  and  stability  of  our  institutions  chiefly  depend ;  that  they  are 
therefore  entitled  to  our  highest  consideration ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
faults  or  deficiencies,  the  remedy  for  both  is  in  the  hands  of  society  at  large. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  ss  they 
shall  deem  expedient  to  encourage  the  institution  of  lyoeums  in  tiie  wreral 
States  of  the  Union,  where  they  do  not  already  exist 

That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town  and  oounty  lyoeums,  which 
are  or- may  be  founded,  to  cooperate  in  procuring  town  and  county  mapS)  em- 
bracing geo^phy,  geology,  and  as  much  of  agriculture  and  statistics  as  may  be 
found  practicable.'* 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  presenting  a  set  of 

the  '*  Annals  of  Education/*  and  also  offering  that  work  as  a  ckn- 

nel  of  publication  for  the  notices  and  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum. 

It  was  accordingly 

"  Resolved^  That  the  '  American  Annals  of  Bducation,'  published  m  Boston, 
and  the  'Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  in  the  city  of  New  Toik, 
be  adopted  as  the  organs  of  publication  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceam" 

The  following  by-laws  were  adopted : 

BT-LAW& 

L  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depositing 
books,  specimens,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  society;  a  place  ibr  tbe 
regular  meetings ;  and  give  early  and  public  notice  thereof 

II.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particuhir  depariznent  asBgned 
to  him,  and  the  following  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed : 

S.  B.  How — On  OoQjegea  and  their  Connection  vnih  CoTnmon  Schoob. 

J.  Holbrook — On  Booka^  Apparatus^  and  BratuJusaf  Study. 

B.  0.  Peers— On  Legidaiive  Provisions  fiyr  Schools. 

A.  J.  Yates— On  the  QHoUJuxOions  of  Teachers. 

T.  Dwight,  Jr. — On  Lyceums. 

O.  A.  Shaw — On  (he  Natural  Sciences. 

J.  Neal—  On  Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  DiseipUne. 

III.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respectire  de- 
partments, and  furnish  the  Recording  Secretaiy  with  all  documents  relatiDg 
thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  society. 

lY.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  tlieir 
number,  to  invite  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  addiefl 
the  Lyceum,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  prescribe  to 
them. 

Y.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  ^ 
ward  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum  in  that  section  of  the  oountiy  to  wliich 
he  belongs. 

YL  Adopts  Jefferson^s  Ifanual  to  govern  proceedings. 
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Daring  the  following  jear,  the  Executive  Committee,  through  its 
Chairman,  .John  Griscom,  issued  circulars,  which  were  widely  spread 
through  the  country,  calling  attention  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  lycenm ;  and  the  following  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  in- 
vited to  prepare  addresses  for  the  next  mefting : — Messrs.  Gallaudet, 
W.  R.  Johnson,  R.  Vaux,  G.  W  Gale,  Holbrook,  Peers,  Griscom, 
Olmsted,  £.  Everett,  Grimke,  Keagy,  Yates,  Dewey,  W.  Irving, 
Fielinghayflen,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
spent  some  months  of  the  Fall  and  winter  in  visiting  several  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  the  Tennessee  State  Lyceum  was 
oxganised  at  Nashville,  in  October,  1831,  Rev.  P.  Lindsley  being 
president.  The  Illinois  State  Lyceum  was  also  organized  at  Van- 
dalia  in  December. 

Nor  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  town  lyceuras,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  county  societies  had  been  reported  to  the  convention 
as  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  meeting. 

Thx  Ssoond  Annual  Msstino  convened  at  New  York,  May  4, 
1832,  with  (55)  delegates  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Illinois;  from  the  Buffalo,  Utica,  and 
Marietta  Lyceums ;  from  Yale  College,  N.  Y.  City  University,  N. 
Y.  Young  Men's  Society,  N.  Y.  Mechanics'  Society,  Newark  Me- 
chanics' Association  and  Lyceum,  and  the  Goodrich  Association  of 
Hartford.  J.  Griscom,  2d  Vice-President,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary.  There  were  also  present  rep- 
resentativea,  by  invitation,  from  Spain,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Preaidfmi — J.  Griscom,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presid^mta—A.  Proudat,  D.  D.;  R.  Vaux,  B.  Everett,  T.  a  Grimke,  P. 
Lmdaley,  D.  D. 

Secordmg  SecreiarY — ^W.  B.  Kinney. 

Dreamtrer — ^J.  D.  Steele. 

Corresponding  SecreiarieS'^T.  Dwight.,Jr.;  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.;  J.  Hol- 
brook, Rev.T.  Hint,  Cindnnati;  Prof.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Prof.  P.  Cleveland, 
Maine;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Ky.;  T.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  D.  C;  ProC  A.  Katon, 
K  D.,  N.  Y.;  A.  Wood,  D.  D.,  Alabama. 

Additional  Obmmt«f»— Prof.  Olmsted,  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  T.;  W.  Forrest,  N. 
T.;  &  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark ;  S.  P.  Staples,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  been  accepted,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  means  for  the  provision  of  funds 
needed  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  lycenm.  They  reported  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 
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Abt.  YITI.  Any  person  maj  beoome  a  life  director  npon  pajing  intD  Hit 
treasury  the  sum  of  $100;  a  life  member  upon  the  like  payment  (^  |20;  an 
annual  member,  with  the  approbation  of  the  execotive  oommitlee,  npon  Ihs 
yearly  payment  of  $3. 

A  report  was  read  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

npon  Lyceums  in  the  Uftted  States,  and  kindred  societies  in  tlie 

republics  of  South  America.     (Communications  were  also  received, 

giving  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Young  Itei's  Society  of 

New  York,  (ordered  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings,)  the 

Newark  Mechanics*  Institute  and  Lyceum,  the  Oneida  Institute,  the 

Franklin  Institution  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Goodrich  AsM^ciation 

of  Hartford — and  verbal   reports  from  delegates  respecting  the 

Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Worcester,  and  other  lyceuma  with  whidi  they 

were  connected. 

Essays  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  gentlesMn,  vis.:— Prat 
Griscom,  on  School  DiscipUne^  T,  Frkuitghuysbn,  on  the  Anporlanee  t/makmf 
(he  ConsiUulUm  and  PoliticcU  InstUuiiona  of  the  United  States  sulyeiie  of  Edfieatm 
in  Common  Schools,  Academies,  etc, ;  Frof  Pizarbo,  on  Primary  EdmcaHim  is 
Spain ;  Prof.  Dbwby,  on  the  Introduciion  of  the  Naiwral  Sdenees  into  Common 
Schools;  Dr.  Weeks,  on  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  the  English  Langvage; 
Dr.  Kbaqt,  on  Infant  Education ;  W.  R.  Johnson,  on  the  eocteni  k>  vMtA  the 
Monitorial  System  is  advisable  and  practicable  tn  Common  Sehoola;  T.  8.  Gmio, 
on  the  appropriate  use  of  the  BiNe  in  Common  Education. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  recommending  a  continnaoce  of  the  co^ 
respondence  with  the  institutions  of  South  America  and  adjoining 
States ;  uiging  the  friends  of  public  intelligence  and  good  order  to 
establish,  promote,  and  countenance  lyceums  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  and  States ;  directing  the  executive  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  monthly  publication  as  soon  as  practicable; 
recommending  to  patronage  the  "  Annals  of  Education  '^  retonuDg 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seton,  Public  School  visitor,  for  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools ;  accept- 
ing with  thanks  the  offer  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  senior  editor  of  the 
**•  Annals  of  Education,''  for  his  proposition,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
erous publication  of  the  communications  of  the  lyceum,  to  permit 
the  lyceum  to  strike  off  additional  copies  for  their  own  use,  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  press-work  and  paper;  and  finally, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge — 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  information  presented  to  the  lyceam  at  the  preraot 
meetin;?  furnishes  abandaut  evidence  of  the  ability  of  lyceums  and  other  similar 
institutions  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  softeniDj^  the 
asperities  of  party  feeling,  and  promoting  union  and  energy  in  other  public  ob> 
jects,  and  that  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  iniprovement 
of  common  schools. 

2.  Tliat  it  be  recommended  to  every  town  and  village  of  our  country  to  fom 
a  social  institution  of  this  kind ;  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  reqaested 
to  make  this  a  special  object  of  attention  during  the  current  year. 

•  PnbUabed. 
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S.  Tbal  natmrnlists  and  men  of  experience  in  sdenoe  and  the  arts  be  respect- 
fidljr  requested  to  aid  the  lyceom  in  naming  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  and 
in  giving  tnsftruction,  and  in  the  nse  of  instruments  and  apparatus. 

The  Third  Ahnual  Mbktiko  was  opened  st  New  York  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1833,  and  was  oiganized  by  the  appointment  of  W.  A. 
Doer,  President  of  Ck>lambia  College,  as  president,  and  G.  P. 
Diaosway,  secretary  pro  tern.  Delegates  and  members,  se?enty-five 
in  number,  were  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire ;  from  the  Lyceums  of  Boston,  Orange^  Conn., 
OnUuio  County,  N.  Y.,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Buf- 
fiJo,  N.  Y.,  and  Alton,  111. ;  from  the  Newark  Mechanics*  Associa- 
tion and  Lyoeum;  Washington  College,  Hartford;  Andover  Con- 
vention of  Teachers ;  New  York  Historical  Society ;  New  York 
Athenaenm ;  General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 
New  York ;  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  New  York 
Young  Men's  Society ;  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers ;  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford ; 
Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  American  School  Agents'  Society; 
and  others  as  officers  of  the  society,  or  as  invited  members. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

PrendetU,  W.  A  DusR,  Preadent  of  Columbia  College;  Vice-Preaidenis^  those 
of  the  previous  year  continued  in  office ;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  B.  Kinney  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  Forrest,  N.  Y.  ;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Prof.  J.  Grisgom, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Pros.  OusniNO,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Vs.,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  last  year;  Additional  CommiUee,  Prof.  Olmsted ;#J.  D. 
Steeub,  N.  Y.  ;  S.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  S.  P.  Staples, 
N.  Y. ;  Prof  J.  DuRBiK,  N.  Y. ;  A.  P .  Halsey,  N.  Y.;  James  Donaldson, 
N.  Y.;  Prof  MoViOKER,  Columbia  College;  Prof.  J.  Ren  wick,  N.  Y.;  W.  B. 
Lawrevcx,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Yethakb,  New  York  University ;  J.  D.  Russ,  M.  D., 
New  York. 

The  Executive  Committee,  through  their  Secretary,  reported  that 
during  the  year  they  hlid  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members  by  their  resignations  ;  that  they  had  issued 
circulars  and  letters  to  various  local  lyceums  and  friends  of  learning, 
inviting  essays  upon  subjects  of  general  importance ;  and  that  they 
had  commenced  measures  for  the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  reported  the  distribu- 
tion of  from  100  to  400  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  and  generally  upon  the  progress  of 
the  lyceum  system  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Southern  Republics. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  delegates  respecting  lyceums  and 
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edacation  in  New  Hampshire,  MasaachasettSy  Gonnecticnt,  Nev 
York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia ;  and  from  6. 
W.  Light  in  relation  to  the  Boston  Lyceum,  and  the  Boeton 
Young  Men's  Society,  which  last  were  published  in  the  piooeediogB 
of  the  lyceum. 

The  formation  of  Cabinets  o/Hatural  History  was  made  the  sob- 
ject  of  discussion,  and  it  was 

Reaokfed^  That  this  Lyceom  recommeDd  to  all  the  lyoenms  and  ecfaoola  in  the 
country  to  procure  cabinets  of  natural  histo^  fbr  themaelvee,  and  to  cooperate 
in  furnishing  a  national  cabinet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the  Execa- 
tiye  Committee  be  requested  to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  cabinet,  and 
otherwise  to  aid  the  enterprise. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  was  also  introduced,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
<y>n8i8ting  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  others,  who  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1.  That  no  system  of  education  is  complete  which  does  not  pioTidefor  the 
vigor  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  purity  of  the 
heart' 

2.  That  the  combination  of  manual  labor  with  study  is  not  only  importaQt  as 
the  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  aliib  calculated  to  invigorate  the  mind 
for  intellectu^  labor,  and  to  aid  in  regulating  the  feelings  and  restraining  the 
passions  of  youth,  which  are  so  often  excited  by  a  sedentary  life. 

3.  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  early  life  is  desin- 
ble  to  every  individual^  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a  resonrce  in 
case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  sjrmpathy  between  the  different 
portions  of  society  in  a  republican  government 

4.  That  in  view  of  these  fects,  the  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to  parents,  to 
8ecui£  the  benefits  of  manual  labor  to  their  children  from  the  earliest  period 
practicable,  as  a  part  of  domestic  education. 

5.  That  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institotiona  for  edocatien  in 
which  children  are  separated  from  their  parents,  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement ;  and  to  the  indigent  in  ena- 
bling them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense  greatly  reduced;  and  that  (he 
Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  an  important  and  desirable 
branch  of  a  system  of  national  education  for  our  country. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  recommending  to  county  and  tovn 
lyceums,  the  formation  of  State  lyceums  in  those  States  where  none 
already  existed ;  requesting  President  Duer  to  draw  up  and  pub- 
lish the  outlines  of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  text-book  for  teachers  and  for  scholars ;  amending  tbe  con- 
stitution so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  the  additional  members  of 
the  executive  committee  to  twenty ;  recommending  to  all  lyceums 
and  schools  regular  contributions,  either  in  money  or  effort,  in  fc^or 
of  some  benevolent  object ;  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  to 
Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  under  the  emw* 
rassing  circumstances  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  then  p^ 
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•  posed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  and  requesting  hiin  to  continue  to 
publish  the  proceedings  in  the  "Annals."  Recommending  to  the  at- 
tention and  support  of  lyceums  and  schools  the  "  Annals  of  Educa- 

•  tion,"  and  also  the  "Family  Lyceum,"  published  by  Mr.  Holbrook. 
Recommending  the  labors  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  his  work  on 
ornithology  to  all  friends  of  useful  knowledge.  Special  Committees 
were  also  appointed,  to  report  a  uniform  plan  for  meteorological  ob- 
servations, to  be  recommended  to  lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  to  inquire  whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan ;  to 
visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  New  York  city  and  report;  for  for- 
eign correspondence,  to  collect  information  in  relation  to  education. 

Essays  and  oommunicalions  were  read  or  received,  as  follows  : — From  Gr.  P. 
Macculloch,  on  (Ha  Oerural  Prineiptea  of  Instruction  ;*  Dr.  Comstock,  on  Geology; 
E.  James,  M.  D.,  <m  (A«  Chippewa  Language  ;♦  Dr.  J.  D.  Rush,  respecting  Appa- 
raJkua  and  Meihoda  for  i?ie  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;  W.  C.  Woodbridjjo,  on  Vocal 
Music  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education  ;*  from  Juan  Rodriquez,  of  Mexico,  on 
the  state  of  Education  in  Mexico ;  W.  A.  Aloott,  on  the  study  of  Physiology  as  a 
hranch  of  General  Educaiion. 

After  the  reading  of  the  l^t  essay,  the  following  resolutions  were, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  adopted : 

"  That  the  study  of  Physiology  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  coarse  of  educa- 
tion wherever  it  is  practicable. 

That  a  premium  of  $^00  be  offered  for  the  best  text  book  on  Physiolo^  for 
the  Ufle  of  schools,  preseuted  before  March  1,  1834,  to  be  published  under  di- 
rection of  the  Lyceum. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  select  four  persons,  one  from  each  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  medidne,  law,  theology,  and  education,  to  examine  and  decide  on 
the  works  presented" 

The  Fourth  Annual  MsBTiNa  opened  in  New  York,  May  2, 
1834,  President  Duer  in  the  chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary. 
There  were  present  (64)  delegates  and  members  from  the  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey  State  Lyceums ;  Essex  county  Lyceum,  N.  J.; 
the  Lyceums  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nottingham,  N.  J.,  Orange,  N.  J., 
Washington  city,  D.  0. ;  the  Naval  and  Hamilton  Lyceums  of 
Brooklyn  ;  from  Yale  College,  Wesleyan  University,  University  of 
Georgia,  Newark  Mechanics'  Association  and  Lyceum,  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History^  Albany  Young  Men's  Society,  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  others. 

The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution 
of  Messrs.  Judg^  Clayton,  of.  Georgia,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  W- 
B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Messrs.  Flint,  Cleavehind,  and 
Eaton,  as  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  and  of  Messrs.  Dr.  Torrey, 
Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  Dr.  J.  Van  Rensellaer,  Rev.  D.  I.  Carroll,  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  for  MesBn.  Steele,  Staples,  Darbin,  McTiek- 
ar,  and  Lawrence,  upon  the  Executive  Committee. 

Reports  on  lycenms  and  schools  were  presented  by  serenl  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Calhonn  making  a  detiuled  statement  respecting  the  ly- 
cenma,  schools,  and  academies  of  Massachnsetts ;  Dr.  Weeks,  a  M 
acconnt  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lyceum  on  April 
8, 1884 ;  and  Judge  Clayton,  an  accotmt  of  the  state  of  edncstioB, 
and  of  thirteen  new  lyceums  in  Georgia. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  the  establishment  of  a  centrSl  school  for  tesclien  desinUe  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  what  plan  should  it  be  founded? 

2.  Is  the  monitorial  system  in  any  form  or  degree  appropriate  to  our  common 
schools? 

Li  the  discussion  of  the  latter  question,  S.  W.  Seton,  agent  of 
the  trustees  .of  the  New  York  Common  Schools,  commanicated  at 
length  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  monitorial  system. 

Basays  and  communications  were  read  as  follows: — From  Mrs.  L  H.  Sgptir- 
ney,  on  raising  (he  standard  of  FbtnaJte  EdneaUon  ^  Lorenzo  de  Zavala^  ITmister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Mexico  to  France,  on  Education  ^  II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  on 
the  means  for  promoting  Civilization  and  Education  among  the  Western  hiiafaf 
Juan  Rodriquez,  member  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  on  Education  in  Mexico^ 
Augustus  Yakonbusky,  a  young  Polish  exile,  on  Educaiion  and  Uteraive  m 
Poland ;  Justo  Yelor,  Rector  of  Havana  College,  09  the  higher  branches  cf  &sr 
cation  in  Cuba ;  Joaquin  Mosqnera,  Yice-Preaident  of  New  Granada,  upon  the 
jfrogress  0/ Education  in  thai  republic. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  altering  the  plan  authorized  st  the  last 
meeting,  relating  to  a  text-book  upon  Physiology,  and  extendiog 
the  time  allowed  therefor ;  returning  thanks  to  President  Dner  for 
his  book  upon  constitutional  jurisprudence,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  society ;  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  atten- 
tion and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  to  publish  the  proceedings 
in  the  "  Annab ;"  requesting  all  lyceums  to  unite  as  branches  with 
this  society,  and  be  represented  in  its  annual  meetings ;  and,  in  ^I- 
ure  thereof,  to  make  report  of  their  condition,  in  order  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society  and  its  associate  societies  may  be  promoted  an<l 
their  benefits  more  generally  dififused;  requesting  the  Execoti^e 
Committee  to  organize  classes,  or  departments,  for  the  promotion  <>f 
moral,  political,  and  physical  science ;  that  each  class,  or  depart- 
ment, be  empowered  to  call  to  its  aid  such  scientific  gentlemen  as 
they  may  think  proper ;  and  that  a  similar  department  of  literature 
and  the  arts  be  organized  under  the  same  regulations. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  conduct  a  correspondence  with  per- 
sons whose  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  hnsineJ^' 
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of  msiructioa,  to  collect  iafbrmation,  and  otborwiie  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  central  seminary  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers;  ta  collect  information  on  the  best  plan  for  con* 
ducting  and  rendering  interesting  and  attractive  the  proceedings  of 
local  lyceums ;  to  produce  an  essay  npon  the  monitorial  system  as 
appropriate  to  common  schools ;  to  propose  some  plan  for  raaaing 
ftinds  for  defraying  msceMary  expenses. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  this  committee,  Messrs.  Carroll, 
Gale,  and  Renwick  were  iq>pointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  public,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  meeting, 
in  order  that  the  nature,  operations,  and  objects  of  the  Lyceum 
mi^ht  be  brought  prominently  forward  before  the  public,  and  that 
tiieir  personal  application  be  made  as  eitensively  as  possible  for 
snbscriptiolis  or  contributions  to  the  ftinds  of  the  society. 

Tfls  FiYTB  Annual  MsvriNo  was  held  in  New  York,  May  8, 
1835,  President  Di^er  in  the  chair,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  Secretary  jtto 
tem»  At  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  all  the  sur- 
viving officers  were  reelected.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  T.  S.  Grimke  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  P.  W.  Radcliffe, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Fifty  delegates  and  members  were  present  from  the  following  ly- 
cenras  and  societies : — ^The  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  New  York  city 
Lyceum,  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  New  Bed- 
ford Lyceum,  Hempstead  Lyceum,  Yale  College,  Hamilton  Library 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Newark  Young  Men's  Society ; 
Several  invited  members  were  also  present. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  lycenms,  gave  full 
and  complete  infonnation  respecting  the  operations  and  designs  of 
the  Society,  and  was  published,  together  with  extracts  from  the  for- 
eign correspondence  of  the  Lyceum.  Reports  were  made  by  dele- 
gates present,  or  by  letter,  respecting  various  lyceums  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Rev. 
Charles  Stewart  read  an  interesting  report  upon  the  United  States 
Naval  Lyceum,  at  Brooklyn,  which  was  published.  Reports  were 
also  received  from  the  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
inquire  respecting  "  the  study  of  the  Greek  Langn^,"  and  "  the 
Monitorial  System."  Letters  were  read  from  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  P. 
8.  Dupoiiceau,  J.  Pickering,  Prefiident  Fisk,  President  Wayland,  A. 
H.  Everett,  Miss  C.  £.  Beecher,  Charles  Frazer,  and  J.  C.  Neagle. 

Essays  and  ooramunications  were  received  as  follows . — ^From  Miss  G.  K 
Beecher,  on  the  EduceUion  of  Female  Teachers  ;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ,  on  Books  and 
Apparatus /or  the  Blind;  Constantine  Oscanean,  on  (he  History  and  Condition  cf 
EiktcaUon  in  Armenia;*  E.  Loomis,  RuahviUe,  N.  Y.,  on  (he  Qjipue  Spelling 
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jBm^  ;*"*  W.  &  Ooolej,  <m  the  Tntentim  pf  fhm  Cherokee  Aipkabdf  T.  Dwiglit 
Jr.,  on  the  Sereeukka^  in  NigrUid^  with  a  Vocabulary  :*  A  Member  of  the  Exec 
utive  Ck)mmittee,  on  a  newly  discovered  fp^oup  of  Islands  in  ike  Padjic,  tcith  a 
Vocahidary  ^  the  Dniapa  Language;  C.  Frazer,  Charleslon,  S.  G^  m  a«  Om^ 
Ho7i  and  Prospects  of  Painting  in  the  United  States  ^  W.  Donlap,  ^.Y^  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  the  true  modes  of  encoura,ffing  them  ,"*  T.  Cole, 
K.  Y.,  on  American  SceneryJ!* 

Re^olutioM  were  adopted,  that  the  subject  of  female  edncatioii  de* 
aeires  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  receired ;  that  the  establishment 
and  liberal  endowment  of  female  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  espe- 
cially for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  is  highly  desenring  of  tbe 
benefiftctions  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  of  legislatiye  patronage,  and  recommending  the  extended 
circulation  of  Miss  Beecher^s  essay  on  the  education  of  female  teach- 
ers ;  requesting  the  executiye  committee  to  select  such  of  tbe  com- 
munications made  to  the  Society,  as  they  may  deem  generally  inte^ 
eating  and  useful,  and  to  publish  the  same  under  the  title  of  ^  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Lyceum ;"  returning  thanks  to  W.  0. 
Woodbridge  for  the  donation  of  two  hundred  copies  of  his  review 
of  the  "  Address  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Soath 
Carolina,  to  the  people  of  that  State,  on  Lyceums ;''  instructing  the 
Executive  Committee  to  promote  the  formation  of  ward  or  district 
lyceums  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  far  as  their  aid  may  be  de- 
sired ;  affirming  that  lyceums  afford  a  cheap  and  agreeable  means 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  promoting  the  development 
of  latent  talent,  and  tending  to  cultivate  taste  and  the  useful  arts, 
and  that  the  investment  of  money  for  their  establishment  has  proved 
of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  enjoy- 
ments of  communities ;  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  reported  in- 
crease of  lyceums  in  Southern  States,  inviting  them  to  codperate 
with  each  other  and  this  Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
and  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum  at  such  time  as  may  seem  most  conven- 
ient to  the  friends  of  lyceums  at  the  South ;  improving  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  "^  American  Institute  of  Instruction,"  and  appointing 
a  committee  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  f 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  efforts  making  for  the  advancement 
of  education  in  New  Granada ;  instructing  the  Executive  Committee 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  concerning  the  general  interests  of 
education  among  the  Armenians;  requesting  Mr.  D.  Prentice, of 
Utica,  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  measures  necessary  to  promote 
uniformity  in  meteorological  observations  in  the  United  States ;  is* 
structing  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  convention  of  teachen 
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in  this  city,  for  such  specified  objects  and  at  sach  time  as  they  may 
determine,  proTided  it  seem  to  them  advisable. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  ascertain  how  education  in  New 
Granada  might  be  best  promoted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  solicit  funds 
for  that  object,  and  use  them  under  direction  of  the  Executive 
Gonmiittee ;  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  lyceums  in  the  South, 
and  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at 
such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

On  August  18,  1885,  an  education  convention  met  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Penn.,  in  accordance  with  a  call  make  by  Dr.  Keagy,  in  the 
name  of  the  Teachers*  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia.  It  continued  in 
session  two  days,  organized  a  State  Lyceum,  electing  Jas.  Roberts, 
of  Mont^mery  county,  President,  and  held  discussions  upon  vari- 
ous questions  of  interest.  In  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  before  the  Convention,  he  stated  that  there  had  then  been 
formed  fifteen  or  sixteen  State  lyceums,  over  one  hundred  county 
lyceums,  and  about  three  thousand  village  lyceums,  besides  many 
connected  with  academies  and  schools.* 

The  Sixth  Annual  Msstino  was  opened  in  New  York,  May  6, 
1886,  with  W.  A.  Duer,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Secretary 
pro  tern.  There  were  present  (81)  delegates  and  members  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Lyceum,  the  Lyceums  of  New  York  city,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Dorchester,  Mass.;  the  Beriah  Sacred  Lyceum,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia Teachers*  Lyceum ;  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools ;  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn ; 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Newark  Young  Men's 
Society  ;  Young  Men's  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement,  of  Al- 
bany ;  Fall  River  Atheneum,  R.  I. ;  New  York  Public  School 
Teachers'  Association;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  invited  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  reelected,  the  lists  of 
corresponding  secretaries  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
only  being  in  a  few  instances  altered. 

The  report  of  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  described 

*  Thk  rooTMBeat  wm  followad  bj  Um  MUblfohmeal  of  awny  rabonlmata  Ijeeans  In  the  Buc«^ 
and  by  smIow  exOTtfoat,  in  both  lyeeanw  bd)  •ehodi,  for  tbe  wider  diffuiioa  of  knowMfS,  ••po- 
eially  by  tbe  eolloetion  and  oschanfo'of  specimeD*  of  tbe  prodaetiont  of  nature  and  of  art.  Dnriof 
tkia  time,  Mr.  Holbruok,  who  bad  been  aeUvely  interetled  ia  these  moTementi  in  PennsylTania,  inued 
a  pamphlet  giTiag  the  |iaa  and  objact  of  a  Uuiver§^  Z>fe«e«i,  with  the  nanei  of  the  piopoted 
oflleer*.  Tbe  penon  detifoatad  a*  president  was  Henry  Brougham ;  while  the  99  viee-preitdenti, 
•ad  IStweretariM  were  men  of  all  eountries  la  the  world,  dlttlnfuiihed  fur  Mienee  or  |diilanthro- 
py.  The  **  actaary*'  of  this  Lyteom  waa  Mr.  Holbraok  himBOlf.  The  paiiioalar  objeek  intended 
was  **  to  Moar*  the  awittaooe  of  rach  men  ia  aid  of  the  efforts  of  yooag  In^nbers  aAer  knowL 
edge,  aad  of  inezperleneed  laborsn  for  the  adTaneement  of  leienee,  the  elevatioa  of  morals,  and 
the  rademptaoo  of  the  human  family. 
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the  operations  of  the  Society  daring  the  year  as  having  heeo  more 
varioas  and  extensive  than  in  any  preceding  twelvemonth,  and  the 
correspondence  as  increasing,  both  in  the  labor  required,  and  in  iU 
results,  and  referred  to  the  poverty  of  the  Society  as  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  This  report  was  published,  and  gives  much  information 
respecting  educational  movements  in  connection  with  the  lycenm 
system. 

Written  or  verbal  reports,  official  and  otherwise,  were  received 
respecting  lyceums  and  some  other  kindred  institutions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Viiginia,  and  Illi- 
nois. A  report  was  communicated  by  the  United  States  NstiI 
Lyceum,  and  published  in  the  *'  Transactions.^ 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  ^  Mutual  Instruction 
in  Common  Schools,*'  and  *'  School  Funds.^  Abstracts  of  the  tint 
discussion  were  thought  worthy  of  publication,  and  the  latter  sub- 
ject was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  their  investigation,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

AddroBBOO  and  essays  were  given  or  commuaicated  as  follows : — Bj  I>r.  S.  6. 
Howe,  on  Oie  Methods  and  Meant  of  ItiBimctmg  the  BUnd;  J.  W.  Garaett,  of  Ta, 
on  the  Inftuence  of  LUtrary  hutttuUoni  on  the  Jkierutsof  the  Umion;  N.  Dodgt, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  EmukUion  in  Schooltj  and  proper  motives  to  Study ;  F.  A. 
Packard,  on  (he  Means  of  J^ocwring  Fopuiar  OoSperation  in  favor  of  Oini^ 
num  EdueaHon  ;  H.  Bokum,  Cambridge,  Mass..  on  the  MoroX  omd  jhleUectaal  Cmr 
ditumofihe  Gemum  Population  in  the  United  States;  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  Mission 
aries  of  Education;  Harvey  Peet,  on  A«  Education  of  (he  BKnd;  ICr.  GBba]]en,Oi 
Education  in  Mow  Oranada. 

Be9oimti<ms  were  adopted,  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar  shoold 
enable  any  one  to  receive  all  the  regular  publieations  of  the  Societj 
for  the  year ;  and  the  payment  of  three  dollars  should  confer  the 
additional  right  of  membership,  if  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  requesting  of  the  members  information  and  yearty  ootres- 
pondence  respecting  the  subordinate  lyceums  throughout  the  coos- 
try ;  recommending  the  publication  of  a  library  of  books  for  the 
blind  ;  recommending  the  introduction  of  elementary  instruction  in 
natural  history  into  common  schools ;  recommending  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  for  the  occasional  occupation  of 
the  young  in  collecting  objecta  of  natural  hiatoiy  for  exchange,  ex- 
ercises in  drawing,  and  correspondence;  directing  the  Execntive 
Committee  to  omit  in  the  publication  of  addresses,  4ec.,  all  ptf** 
graphs  that  may  contain  sectarian  or  political  allusions  of  any  ]dn<lt 
should  any  such  unfortunately  appear ;  appointing  delegates  to  the 
Western  Institute  and  College  of  Teachers ;  amending  Art  V.  ^ 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read,  "  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  a&aail 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  preceding  annual  meetint 
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shall  have  decided ;  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1837. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  adopt- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  measures  for  the  rapid  and  universal  improve- 
ment of  common  schools  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ;  that  the 
best  plans,  means,  and  methods  of  instruction  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced without  delay,  at  any  expense  ;  that  wise  laws  in  favor  of  ed- 
ucation are  very  important ;  but  that  popular  cooperation  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  and  may  better  be  in  advance  of  laws  than  be- 
hind them,  and  that  this  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  intelli- 
gent exertions  of  devoted  men ;  that  friends  of  education  shoVld  act 
without  delay  in  visiting  and  improving  common  schools,  addressing 
public  assemblies,  forming  lyceuras,  or  by  other  means  excite  and 
direct  a  general  cooperation  in  its  favor ;  that  such  be  requested 
to  eommunicate  their  designs,  and  subsequently  their  proceedings 
and  results,  or  their  contributions  to  the  American  Lyceum ;  and 
that  the  Lyceum,  so  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  will  gratuitously  send 
their  proceedings  monthly  to  every  county  in  the  Union. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  enlai^- 
ing  the  operations  of  the  Lyceum,  and  of  interesting  the  public 
mind  in  its  great  object. 

Mr.  Holbrook  gave  notice  that  a  quantity  of  minerals,  sent  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  was  in  the  city,  and  that  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Lyceum  for  the  supply  of  all  the  counties  in  the  Union 
with  cabinets  of  minerals  by  exchange. 

The  SBTBirrH  Avvvkh  Mbbtino  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  5, 
1887,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgley,  of  Penn.  The 
number  of  delegates  from  lycenms  present  was  about  sixty-five,  be- 
sides several  individual  members.  The  former  officers  were  re- 
elected, with  few  exceptions.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  T. 
Dwight,  Jr.,  presented  his  report,  which  was  ordered  published. 
Beporta  were  also  received  from  the  several  lyceums  represented, 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  from  the  Hartford  Natural  History  Society. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions : — "  What 
principle  should  be  adopted  by  a  State  in  appropriating  its  share  of 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  education  ?"  *'  What  mo- 
tives should  be  addressed  in  the  Education  of  Tenth  f  '*  Ought 
the  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction  to  be  introduced  into  Common 
Schools  f '  **  What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  the  influence  and 
efforts  of  Females  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Improvement  V^ 
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Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows  : — J.  P.  Espy,  on  Meteorology;  S.  W^foA, 
of  London,  on  tfie  IfUerrogaiiw  Method  of  Inairuction;  J.  Onrille  Taylor,  on  Uu 
State  of  Education  in  New  York;  Dr.  A.  Oomstock,  on  Eloadion^  muHheaart  of 
Stammering ;  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

A  comraanication  was  also  received  from  G.  R.  Gliddon,  on  the 
recent  formation  of  an  Egyptian  Society. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  requesting  all  lyceums  to  keep  a  taUe 
of  meteorological  observations,  and  report  the  same  to  J.  P.  Espy, 
of  Philadelphia ;  expressing  the  opinion  that  no  institation  has  ever 
been  established  so  well  calculated  to  allay  party  excitements  and 
unite  all  classes  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  recommending  to  the 
friends  of  education  to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
lyceums  throughout  the  world. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  employ  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  respecting  lycemns 
and  the  general  subject  of  education,  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
designs  of  the  Society,  and  to  solicit  funds  in  its  behalf 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  bring  before  CJongress  a  me- 
morial upon  the  subject  of  meteorology,  asking  an  appropriatioD 
that  should  secure  simultaneous  observations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  services  of  an  able  meteorologist  in  collecting  the  ob- 
servations and  deducing  general  laws  and  facts  therefrom. 

The  Eighth  Annual  MsETiKa  was  convened  at  Hartford,  Maj 
15,  1838,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudett  in  the  chair,  and  was  organized  bj 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Nat.  Terry,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Pennsylvania 

and  Connecticut  (which  had  been  formed  during  the  session  of  die 

Lyceum)  from  the  lyceum  of  Bucks  county,  Penn.,  and  from 

twenty-one  other  lyceums,  institutes,  and  kindred  societies.   The 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  read,  and  afte^ 

wards  published. 

Essays  and  commanications  were  read  as  follows: — It.  G.  Pray,  of  Bos* 
ton,  on  the  Primaty  Schools  of  Boston;  Dr.  W.  A.  Aloott,  on  Rdigixm  Buindm 
in  Common  Schools;  on  iJie  Charader  and  Objects  of  the  Am^can  Ph^ieiogvd 
Society ;  F.  A.  Packard,  on  the  Importance  of  uniting  Moral  and  Rdigio^s  /nstrw- 
turn  with  the  OuUivation  of  the  InieUed ;  J.  A.  Hamereley,  of  HartTord,  cnmh' 
temational  Copyright  Law;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  (he  Education  of  tht  EV, 
and  on  two  remarkable  Sicilian  Arithmeticians. 

After  discussion  upon  the  question,  "  Can  the  system  of  Momt<K 
rial  Instruction  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  Common  Schools  f 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative,  but  afterwards  referred  to  the  next 
session. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  ^^'Ba 
Embellishment  and  Improvement  of  Towns.*'    Their  report,  by  tbe 
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Chairman,  W.  A.  Alcott,  was  pablished  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  Edncation  for  August,  1838. 

'  Rt9oluiion9  were  adopted,  after  general  discussion,  as  follows : 
In  approval  of  the  proposition  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  to  publish  a  selection  of  their  books  as  a  school  library  ;  that 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  popular  systems  of  education,  as  a  text- 
book of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  regarded  as  indispens- 
able ;  recommending  the  formation  of  associations  of  school  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  holding  regular  meetings  for  mutual  in- 
struction relative  to  the  government,  education,  and  elevation  of 
their  respective  schools ;  requesting  the  lyceums  and  societies  there 
represented  to  contribute  funds  in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to 
publish  its  proceedings. 

A  resolution  respecting  the  appointment  of  agents,  as  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  referred  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lyceum. 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President^W.  A.  Duer,  N.  Y. 

Vice-PreaiderUs-^.  W.  Ridgley,  Penn.;  B.  Everett;  P.  W.  Raddiflf;  N.  Y.; 
J.  Orisoom ;  Nat.  Terry,  Ct. ;  T.  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J. 

Heearding  Secretary — R.  G.  Raukin,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — A,  Halsey,  N.  Y. 

Carretponding  Secretaries — ^T.  Dwight,  Jr.;  F.  A.  Packard;  J.  L.  Comstock; 
J.  P.  Brace,  Hartford;  W.  A.  Clayton,  Geo.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  111.;  W.  C. 
Woodbridge;  A.  Woods,  Alabama;  J.  M.  Garnett,  Va.;  C.  Goddard,  Ohio;  J. 
M.  Alexander,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  A.  W.  Smith,  Conn. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Mbetino  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  dd,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839. 

The  subject  of  a  National  Educational  Convention  had  al- 
ready excited  some  attention,  and  had  been  urged  in  various  quar- 
ters. Prof.  Charles  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  University,  pre- 
viously of  Hingham,  Mass^  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  education  in  New  England,  had  taken  occasion 
of  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Philadelphia  upon  educa- 
tion, to  urge  the  gathering  of  such  a  convention.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Philadelr 
phia  and  New  York  papers  of  March  18,  1839 : 

The  friends  of  elementary  education,  anxious  that  adequate  instruction  should 
be  extended  to  every  child  in  our  republic,  have  proposed  that  a  Convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  November  next,  juiit  before  the  meeting  of  Congresa,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  discussing  the  following  questions.  The  plan  proposed  by  Prof. 
Brooks  is,  to  invite  the  Governors  or  Legislatares  of  the  several  States  to  invite 
the  prominent  friends  of  education  to  come  as  delegates.  No  power  whatever 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  Convention.  It  is  merely  for  friendly  consultation  and 
debate.  All  sects  In  religion,  and  all  parties  in  politics  have  equal  rights  and 
opportunities.  Sectarian  poUUcs  and  sectarian  religion  to  be  empbatiadly  and 
wholly  excluded. 
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Among  the  ofajectB  and  topicB  contempkled  are  Uie  foUowiDg: — To  gather 
educational  statistics;  to  ascertain  what  has  been  aooompliabed  in  diffenni 
parts  of  the  country ;  to  discuss  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  Enrope,  eipe- 
cially  those  in  Holland,  Germany,  Pruaaia,  France,  and  England,  and  see  bov 
iar  they  may  be  applied  in  the  United  States ;  to  inquire  into  the  Talne  of  No^ 
mal  Schools ;  to  ascertain  how  and  where  may  be  procured  the  best  school  ap- 
paratus, the  best  reading  books,  the  best  school  libraries,  the  best  modds  of 
school-houses,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  Convention  might  petition  Congress  to  insert  a  new  item  in  taking  the 
next  census,  via  r-— to  see  how  many  children  there  are  in  each  Ststa,  betvean 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  have  received  no  elementary  instrnotioDL 

These  and  their  kindred  topics  would  elicit  a  mass  of  useful  mfbrmatioa 
which  might  be  relied  on  as  a  baaos  for  introdudng  legislatton,  leaving  to  eadi 
State  the  opportunity  of  adopting  or  rejecting  whi^ver  it  pic 


The  same  sabject  was  now  made  the  principal  topic  of  diacaaaon 
before  the  American  Lyceam,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  it 
was  nnanimously  determined  to  call  a  National  ConventioD,  and  a 
committee  of  five  from  different  States  were  appointed  to  convene 
the  assembly  at  Philadelphia  in  the  last  week  of  the  following  No- 
vember. Mr.  Brooks,  as  member  of  the  committee  and  oiiginal 
mover  of  the  call,  drew  np  the  following  circular  invitation,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  Statd": 

OIBOULAR. 

Fellow  Citizkns  : — ^At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyoeois, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839,  the  fbUov- 
ing  resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Brooks,  of  MassachusettSi  were  matorei/ 
considered  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Rnohed,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  National  Convention  for  one  week  in 
the  "  Hall  of  Independence,"  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  Noveoi- 
ber  next,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  topics 
connected  with  elementary  education  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  request  the  Governor,  (and 
if  in  session,  the  Legislature,)  of  each  State  in  the  tJnton,  to  invite  the  friends 
of  education  in  their  State  to  attend  the  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  form  this  committee,  do  now,  in 
obedience  to  their  instructions,  re^>6ctfully  address  you  on  this  paramount  sob- 
ject 

The  American  Lyceum  in  taking  measures \o  cany  into  effect  the  above  res- 
olutions, expresses  its  deep  anxiety  for  the  proper  physical,  intellectaal,  *^ 
moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ascertained  that  as 
many  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty  children,  who  receive  instruction,  receive  it  at 
the  common  schools. '  These  schools,  therefore,  must  be  with  us  the  hope  of 
civilization,  liberty,  and  virtue.  To  elevate  them  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  republic  is  the  high  and  single  aim  of  the  Convention.  Parties  in  politics 
and  sects  in  religion  will  not  for  a  moment  be  recognized  in  any  form.  No 
power  will  be  vested  in  the  assembly.  It  will  be,  we  trust,  a  company  of  phi* 
lanthropista,  patriots,  and  Christians  coming  together  in  the  spirit  of  an  expaa- 
give  benevolence,  to  consult  for  the  higher  good  of  the  rising  generatkm,  and 
whose  deliberations  and  results,  when  published  to  the  country,  will  bring  the 
great  cause  of  education  simultaneously  before  the  several  States  in  a  form  bt 
enlightened,  definite,  and  successful  action.  As  subservient  to  tiiis  humane  aad 
patriotic  object,  we  would  suggest  a  few  among  the  many  topics  whidi  will  da- 
mand  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  viz. : 

How  many  children  are  there  in  each  State  who,  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  State,  should  be  under  instruction  ?  How  many  of  this  number  are  fiwnd 
in  the  schools  ?    What  is  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  each  Stat^^ 
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What  isue  organization  of  the  achool  system  ?  What  bninches  of  knowledge 
should  be  taught  in  oar  common  schools  ?  What  should  be  the  chanictor  of 
our  common  school  books  ?  How  may  school  apparatus  and  school  libraries  be 
made  most  oaeAil  ?  In  what  branches  should  instruction  be  given  orally,  and  in 
what  degrree  7  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ?  Are  normal 
sdioolSf  or  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  desirable  ?  On  what 
plan  should  they  be  established?  Is  a  central  normd  school  for  the  Union  de- 
sirable ?  Sbould  it  be  under  the  direction  of  Congress  or  a  socie^  of  citizens  ? 
Wlia(  connection  should  the  common  schools  have  with  academies,  colleges,  and 
univenities?  What  models  for  school-houses  are  best?  Will  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, estMbliabed  by  each  State,  afford  the  best  supervision,  and  secure  the 
highest  improTement  of.  the  schools?  How  can  itinerant  teachers  and  lecturers 
b^  supply  destitute  places?  Is  a  national  system  of  mstruction  desirable? 
How  should  a  school ^und  be  applied  ?  In  what  part  of  each  State  has  the 
greatest  progress  been  made  in  elementary  education  ?  How  may  school  sta- 
tistics, which  must  be  the  basis  of  legislation,  be  most  easily  coUected?  What 
features  of  the  system  now  in  operation  in  Holland.  Qermany,  Prussia,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  may  be  most  usefully  adopted  in  this  countiy  ? 

Fkllow  G1TXZEM8 : — ^The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  topics  will  probably 
elicit  a  niaaa  of  information,  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  easily  over- 
stated We  would  therefore  urge  those,  who  shall  attend  the  Convention,  to 
come  prepared  for  making  known  the  valuable  facts  they  can  gather.  Bolieving 
tliat  all  the  talent  of  a  country  should  be  so  tempted  forth,  by  judicious  cul- 
ture, as  to  bring  it  into  profitable  and  harmonious  action ;  that  it  is  important 
to  the  public  good  as  well  as  to  private  happiness  that  we  should  receive  the 
requisite  supply  of  useful  information ;  and  that  each  faculty  wliich  the  Creator 
has  implant^  in  childhood  should  be  developed  in  its  natural  order,  proper 
time,  and  due  proportion ;  we  invite  you  to  secure  the  attendance  of  delegcates 
fiom  your  State,  prepared  to  promote  the  first  duty  of  your  republic — the  educO" 
Uan  0/  our  jfovih.  Believing  that  our  country  must  look  to  intelligence  as  its 
defense  and  to  virtue  as  its  life-blood;  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed, 
originating  in  the  most  enlightened  views  of  freedom  and  humanity,  will  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  means  for  secunng  the  greatest  good  to  future  generations, 
not  only  among  us,  but  to  our  sister  republics,  the  Lyceum  desires  to  bring  into 
a  focus  all  the  light  which  can  be  collected  in  our  land.  Some  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  several  States  have  promised  to  be  present;  and 
we  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  inviting  the  members  of  Cong^ress  (who 
will  be  on  their  way  to  Washington  about  the  time  of  meeting)  to  join  the  Con- 
vention. 

With  the  most  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  every  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young,  both  in  your  State  and  throughout  the  Union,  we  are 

Your  friends  and  fellow  citiaena, 

TuBODORK  FueuNaHUTSBN,  of  Ncw  Jersey, 

Charles  Bbooks,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Qbiscom,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  R.  Schoolorajt,  of  Michigan. 
Kew  York,  Junej  1839.         ^hbodorb  Dwiqht,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

P.  S.  We  respectfully  invite  each  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  to  give  his  patrons  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  iUx>ve  circular,  and  to 
add  this  postscript  as  recording  our  sincerest  thanks  for  his  friendly  cooperation. 

national  CONVBNTiON. 

The  Convention  met  on  Nov.  22,  1889,  at  the  session  room  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  There  were,  pres- 
ent fifty-five  delegates  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  the  District  ot  Columbia,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pnblic  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, the  Select  Council  and  Cemmon  Council  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  Pemisylvania  Ly- 
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ceiim,  and  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum.  Prof.  John  Griscom,  of  New 
York,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Baltimore,  appointed 
Secretary,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  banness  and 
nominate  officers. 

Upon  report  of  the  committee,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  of  this  Convention  : 

President — Prof  John  Griscom. 

Vux-PreatdefU^—W.  C.  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  J.  B.  Chandler,  of  Phflaael- 
phia;  Willard  Hall,  of  Delaware;  Samuel  Webb,  of  Philadelphia. 
Secretary — Z.  G.  Lee,  of  Baltimore. 
Assistant  Secretary — Rev.  G.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphii# 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  bosi- 
ness,  then  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  after  some  de- 
bate and  amendments,  in  which  Messrs.  £.  Stanley,  of  North  Cwh 
lina,  W.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Jenkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Geitean,  of  Baltimore,  J. 
R.  Chandler,  J.  King,  of  Baltimore,  Z.  C.  Lee,  C.  Oilman,  of  Baltl 
more.  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  of  Washington,  Dr.  J.  £.  Snodgnus  and 
R.  M.  Laughlin,  of  Baltimore,  W.  Wharton  and  J.  J.  Barclay,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  S.  Collins  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore ;  Dr. 
Bache,  of  Girard  College,  S.  Webb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others 
participated,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

Whereas^  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  one  which  should  commaDd  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  which  calls  for  the  united 
action  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  therefore 

Besolved^  That  the  National  Committee  of  the  fKends  of  educatjon,  now  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  desire  that  an  earnest  appeal  be  made  in  their  behalf  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  interesting  cause,  embodjing 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  farewell  address  of  the  immortal  Washington,  abd 
the  spirit  of  his  compatriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Rtawlved,  That  a  memorial  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congrras  of  theUfiited 
States  be  prepared,  asking  an  early  appropriation  of  the  Smithsonian  legacy  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  generous  phiiao- 
thropist  whose  name  it  bears. 

Besolved,  That  a  memorial  prepared  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  urging  upon  that  body  the  propriety  of  appropriating  all, 
or  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. 

Resolved^  That  a  memorial  be  presented  in  behalf  of  tlus  Convention  to  Uw 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  general  education,  whereby  free  and  common  schools  may  be  nude 
acoessible  to  all,  and  that  knowledge  be  secured  to  the  people  whicii  is  the  bul* 
wark  of  social  and  political  happiness  and  freedom. 

And  whereas,  it  is  most  important  to  rally  the  friends  of  education  througboot 
our  widely  extended  country,  tlierefore  it  ia  furtlier 

Resolved^  That  the  (iovemors  of  the  several  States  be  requested  by  this  Con* 
ventton  to  direct  in  their  messages  the  attention  of  tlie  Legisbturn  to 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  their  reBpective  States ;  and  also  that  tbef 
officially  promote  immediate  inquiry  how  the  same  can  be  unproved. 

Besolv^  That  the  National  Convention,  now  in  session  in  Philaddphiat  re- 
commend to  the  friends  of  education  in  the  several  States  of  the  Uniop,  the 
holding  of  State  Conventions,  or  the  formation  of  State  Bducational  Sodetiefl^ 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  by  such  means  as  may  seem  totiMn 
most  suitable. 

Resolvedf  That  a  general  ConvenUon  of\he  friends  of  educatioQ,  to  oonaiit  ^ 
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delegates  from  State  ConyentioDs,  lyceumfl,  public  bodies  connected  with  insti- 
tutions for  education,  or  from  regrularly  constituted  public  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  be  held  in  Wasbington  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next. 

Besoived,  That  the  officers  of  this  Convention,  together  with  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Aine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  ofiGU^ers,  be  requested  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
Tarioos  sections  of  the  United  States,  at  the  General  National  Conveniion  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  In  May  next. 

Reaoi/oed^  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  several  State  Conventions  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Washington,  and  a 
standing  committee  to  correspond  with  the  oonunittee  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Beadt9tA^  That  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Convention  be  au- 
thoriaed  to  appoint  the  requisite  number  of  committees  (to  consist  of  ^e  mem- 
bers each)  to  prepare  the  addren  and  memorials  contemplated  in  the  preceding 
resolutions. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

To  propose  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  Messrs.  Z.  C.  Lee,  R.  R.  Gurley,  C.  0. 
Borleigh,  M.  J.  Lewis,  Dr.  Ballinger. 

To  memorialize  Congress  respecting  the  Smithsonian  legacy;  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Chandler,  J.  J.  Barclay,  G.  M.  Wharton,  W.  Wharton,  and  G.  M.  JuHtice. 

To  memorialize  Cong^reas  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands ;  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  C.  Gilman,  Rev.  Dr.  Gciteau, 
Rev.  B.  W.  Gilbert,  and  G.  Emler,  Jr. 

To  memorialize  the  Legrislaturesof  the  several  States;  Messrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache, 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Prof.  K.  C.  Wines,  Prof  J.  Qriscom,  and  W.  a  Peet 

Special  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  a  general  National  Convention  ; 
Messrs.  Judge  Hall,  T.  Earle,  B.  W.  Gilbert,  Prof.  J.  Bryan,  W.  Biddle,  Dr.  0. 
H.  Coebell,  Dr.  G.  H.  Burigin,  0.  Gilpin,  J.  Weirgand,  and  D.  Parrish. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  citj  authorities,  citizens,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  meeting,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Thus  ended,  it  is  believed,,  as  far  as  all  public  action  was  con- 
cerned, the  operations  of  the  '*  American  Lyceum."  Under  the  di»- 
coan^ements  and  difficulties  attending  an  imperfect  organization^want 
of  sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation,  want  of  authority,  and  want  of 
funds,  it  had  done  what  it  could.  The  defects  of  the  system  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  and  which  it  advocated,  the  endeavors  to  remedy 
them,  and  the  attendant  discussions  and  experiments,  tended 
strongly  to  develop  and  introduce  better  systems  and  the  use  of 
better  means.  Out  of  these  early  lyceum  movements  originated 
many  permanent  educational,  library,  and  lecture  associations,  as 
well  as  innumerable  local  improvements  in  the  organization,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  of  schools,  public,  and  private. 

The  proceedings  of  its  several  meetings,  as  well  as  such  of  the 
reports,  essays,  ^c,  as  were  published,  appeared,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  Annals  of  Education.  The  publications  of  the  first 
year  were  also  issued  in  pamphlets  form.  Several  of  the  essays  on  the 
fine  arts  appeared  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
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J08UH  BOLBROOK. 

JosBPH  HoLBROOK,  the  originator  of  the  American  Lyoeoiii}  and  one  of  the 
eariiest  and  altogether  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  Amerioan  Aoremeot 
in  popular  edacation  by  means  of  scientific  lectures,  and  classes  and  assodir 
tions  of  adults  for  mutual  improvement,  was  bom  in  Derby,  Goiul,  in  1188,  and 
graduated  at  Tale  GoUege  in  1810.  Inspired  by  PraC  Sillimau  with  a  love  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  he  cultivated  these  studies  after  his  gradaatiGii,  while  in 
charge  of  the  paternal  farm  in  1819;  and  following  the  example  of  FeDenberg, 
whose  enterprise  at  Hofwyl  had  become  known  in  this  country,  coauaeaocd  an 
Agricultural  Seminaty  at  Derby  in  connection  wHh  Rer.  Truman  0)e,  in  1814. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  lecture  on  his  fiivorlte  sdenoes  to  misoeUaneon 
audiences  in  the  villages  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and  liaasacfaosetts; 
and  in  1826  he  published  his  plan  of  "  Association  of  Adults  for  the  purpose  of 
Mutual  Education,**  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  help  to  embody  in  an  <r^ 
ganization  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  called  the  ^^MiUbury  Lyceum,  Ko,  1  bnmcKofffie 
American  Lyeeum^^  in  1826;  in  the  Worcester  County  Lyceum  in  1827;  in  the 
Boston  Mechanics*  Lyceum  in  1830;  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyoeom  in 
1831 ;  and  in  the  American  Lyceum  in  1831 ;  besides  hundreds  of  similai  aflso- 
ciations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1825  Mr.  Holbrook  began  to  manu&ctoTB  cheap  ^parntos  for  illnstn^ 
Geography,  Geometry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  greatly  extended  in 
1829,  in  connection  vrith  Timothy  Claxton,  in  Boston,  and  which  is  stiU  kDowv 
in  the  schools  of  the  country  as  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus. 

In  1830  he  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  ScierUific  T^acis,  and  in  1832  pob- 
lished  the  first  number  of  the  *^  Family  Lyceam.**  In  1837  he  entered  on  die 
enterprise  of  building  up  a  community  at  Berea^  Ohio,  called  the  lyoeom  Ti)-  • 
lage,  and  in  1842  became  central  agent  of  a  plan  of  School  Bzehangee,  havifig 
its  office  in  the  building  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  5ew 
York.  This  last  plan  contemplated  the  spread  of  his  method  of  school  instrrK- 
tion,  as  set  forth  by  S.  W.  Seton,  in  the  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Trusteee  in  1846. 

Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  May,  1864,  near  Lynchburg,  Ya.  For  an  ezteodcd 
memoir,  with  a  portrait;  See  BamartPa  American  BduaUors^  Vol.  IL 


THEODORE  DWIGRT. 

Theodore  Dwioht,  Jr.,  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  field  of  popolar  eolifbt* 
enment  by  his  pen,  as  author,  and  editor  and  correspondent  of  edocationil 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  Lyceum  more 
ment  inaugurated  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Gonn^  in  179'^ 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1814. 

Among  Mr.  D wight's  publications  are  "  -4  Ibur  in  liaiy,  1821."  "  r»«  Scooei- 
master's  Friend  and  ihe  CammOtee-man^s  Guide^  1836."  *^  Dictionary  ofRo^ 
and  Derivatives,  1837."  "  The  Father's  Book,  1837."  "  Digtory  of  Ckmeciwi 
1841."  "  The  American  Maganne,  1846-1862."  "Lxiurt  on  Mamagemmt  9f 
Common  Schoola^  1836.** 


Xn.    THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  O;  INSTRUCTION. 


PftBUMINAKT  MBASOan. 


Thx  Rhodx  laLAXD  Instituts  or  Instruction  bad  its  origin  in  tlie 
oompreheniiive  plans  instituted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
(Henry  Barnard)  in  1843,  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  by  all 
the  agencies  within  his  reach,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and 
practical  remedies,  and  to  awake  in  parents,  teachers,  school  com- 
mittees, and  the  public  generally,  an  inquiring,  intelligent  and  active 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and 
popular  education  in  Bhode  Island.     Among  these  agencies  and 
means  are  enumerated  by  him,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
1845,  the  following: — (1.)  The  Public  Lecture  and  Conference,  not 
only  in  every  county,  but  in  every  town,  and  every  large  neighbor^ 
hood  in  every  town.    (2.)  The  conversation  of  an  itinerating  agent  in 
towns  and  districts  where  a  school-house  was  to  be  built,  and  the 
acboolft  graded.     (3.)  The  cheap,  or  gratuitous  circulation  of  educa- 
tional tracts,  documents  and  periodicals.     (4.)  The  establishment  of 
a  library  of  books  on  education,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  d^c,  in 
every  town.     (5.)  The  formation  and  codperation  of  associations  of 
teachers,  school-oflScers,  and  friends  of  education  in  towns,  counties, 
and  the  State,  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  object     (6.)  The 
holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  for  the  more  prolonged  and  systematic 
discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  the  whole  subject  of  school 
management.     (7.)    The  establishment  of  at  least   one  Normal 
School.     On  the  subject  of  educational  associations,  in  the  Report  in 
1845,  above  referred  to,  the  Commissioner  remarks : 

Teachers  in  every  town  have  been  urged  to  hold  oooaaiooal  meetinfEs,  or  even 
a  aiogle  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions, 
or  what  would  io  most  cases  be  better,  of  holding  familiar  conversation  together, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  schools,  on  methods  of  instruction 
DOW  practiced  or  recommended  in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  on  the  conditioA  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more 
permanent  and  valuable  than  these  occasional  meetings  has  been  aimed  at  by  an 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a 
Teachers*  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which 
shall  afford  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
■todies  they  are  to  teach,  and  so  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  bat 
in^hods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  ob- 
tuning  the  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  idl  the  great 
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topics  of  education,  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discusnons  and  oonrc 
tioo.  The  attaioments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  aetioQ  of 
living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  ezperienoa  and  rtrict- 
nres  of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  be  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  folkywed  oot 
and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-aided  sod 
narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  charaeter*->which  every  good  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discosnoo  of 
topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity  of  extending  their 
reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  ^  cultivating  the  habit  of  written  and  oral  expresBoo, 
all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  of  the  profession. 

One  such  institute  was  organized  in  Washington  county  last  winter,  and  hdd 
five  meetings,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teaehers  re* 
specting  the  condition  of  their  respective  schoob,  the  difficulties  encountered 
ffom  irregularity  of  attendance  and  want  of  uniformity  of  books,  the  methods  ti 
classification,  instruction  and  government  pursued,  and  the  encouragement  re- 
ceived from  the  occasional  visits  of  parents  and  committees.  This  institute  pro- 
poses to  hold  a  meeting,  after  the  teachen  of  the  county  are  engaged  for  the 
present  season,  to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  bring  the  friends  of  school  improTement,  scattered 
over  a  town,  county,  or  the  State  even,  tc^ether,  as  often  as  their  convenience 
will  allow,  that  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  aoqnaintanoe  with  eadi  other, 
they  may  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  effort  in  promotiiig 
itB  success.  It  is  applying  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  the  same  instm- 
mentality  which  has  proved  so  useful  In  every  other  great  enterprise  of  the  day. 

The  earliest  association  of  the  kind  was  formed  in  Washington  county ;  snd, 
within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  ita  organixation,  it  has  held 
twelve  general  meetings  in  the  different  towns  in  the  county,  most  of  which  have 
oontinu^  in  session  through  two  days ;  secured  the  services  of  a  local  agent  to 
inspect  the  schools  and  deliver  lectures  in  every  district ;  and  by  the  circniatioo 
of  books,  periodicals  and  documents  on  this  subject,  has  awakened  a  very  general 
and  lively  interest,  and  laid  the  fonndatbn  of  great  and  progressTe  improremeDto 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools. 

The  Kent  County  Association  was  formed  in  February  last,  and  has  held  gen- 
eral meetings  in  most  of  the  large  neighborhooda  of  the  county,  which  have  in 
most  instances  been  numerously  attended  by  parents  and  others  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  Smithfield  and  Cumberland  Institute  has  held  ten  pnUie  meetings,  aad 
includes  among  its  officers  and  members  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  intelligeot 
friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  in  Jannary  last ;  and  iti 
officers  and  members,  by  attending  and  addressing  public  meetings  in  difiiereDt 
parts  of  the  State,  have  already  rendered  me  very  important  cooperation,  sod 
done  essential  service  in  the  cause  of  educational  improvement. 

These  associations  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  femake,  and  es- 
pecially the  mothers  of  a  district  or  town.  Let  the  mothers  read,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  g«xxl  school ;  aod 
the  fathers  and  brothers  who  are  voters  will  be  reminded  of  their  n^lect  of  tha 
school  interest  of  the  district  or  town.  Let  them  visit  the  places  where  their  little 
children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort ;  and  improvements  in  the 
seats,  desks,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilatlnfl^  schoolrooms  will  follow.  Tliere 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardor  and  strength  of  maternal  love,  if  it  can  once  be 
properly  informed  and  enlisted  in  this  work,  which  must  act  most  powerfbllj  so^ 
beneficently  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  pragreas  of  society  gca- 
erally. 

The  following  account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  is  drawn  from  the 
records  and  printed  documents  of  the  Society. 
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THE   aaoOB   IU.AMO  INVn-TOTE   OF  INVTRUOTION. 

On  tb«  ■oggestion  of  Mr.  B«roard,  a  prelimiDary  meeting  was  held  in  the  City 
CooBdl  Chamber,  on  Friday  evening,  December  23d,  1844,  of  which  N.  Bishop, 
Saperiotendent  of  the  Publio  Schools  of  Providence,  was  ohatrman.  After  the 
resdiug  of  a  ooromnnioation  firom  Mr.  Barnard,  and  remarlcs  by  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury, Perry,  and  others,  a  oonimiUee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury, Day,  Perry,  Bishop,  and  Stimpson,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  Mlowing  Report,  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  in  the  State  House,  January 
21, 1845,  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  behalf  of  the  committee : 

At  the  sugjgestfon  of  Mr.  Barnard^  Slate  Agent  of  Public  Schocds,  'h  meeting  of 
teschers  and  friends  of  educaiioD  was  held  a  fewweelcs  since,  in  tlie  City  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  a  State  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  public  school  education.  Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  discussion  by 
seversl  individuals,  it  was  roCed,  that  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Perry,  Day  and 
Stimpson  be  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into  further  consideration,  and,  if  it 
be  deemed  expedient,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  That  committee  liaving 
given  the  subject  a  considorable  share  of  attention,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  popular  education  in 
other  countries,  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Mere  it  may 
be  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  the  people — the  whole  people — should  be  educated. 
Oar  inatitutioua,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  all  imperatively  demand  it 
Bow  shall  it  be  dpne  ?  is  the  only  question  that  admits  of  discussion.  To  this 
question  only  one  rational  answer  can  be  given — chiefly  by  public  schools. 

Whatever  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the  Press,  by  the  College  and  High 
Schools  in  advancing  education, — and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  influence  is 
great  and  indispensable ;  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these  means 
are  sufficient  to  educate  a  tDhole  people.  History  does  not  present  a  solitary  ex- 
smple  of  a  oonatry  or  province  where  eduoation  has  been  universal,  without  some 
instrumentality  analagous  to  Common  Schools. 

Literature  and  science  may  flourish  where  only  the  weaUky  fsu>  are  highly 
educated.  It  is  possible  that  the/ew^  by  monopolizing  the  emoluments  and  privi- 
leges which  superior  knowledge  confers,  may,  while  the  many  are  toiling  in  agri- 
cdtnre  or  mechanic  arts,  rise  to  higher  attainments,  and  cause  science  and  liter- 
atars  to  take  deeper  root  and  to  bring  forth  mature  fruits.  Though  sneh  fruita 
might  bring  blessings  with  them,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requires  rather  the 
diffusion  than  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  boast  of  Henry  lY., 
of  France,  that  he  would  ^^  take  care  that  every  peasant  should  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  have  a  fowl  inr  his  pot."  It  shoula  be  the  care  of  our  country  that 
every  child  ahoM  be  edueaied. 

Our  fore&thers  laid  ns  under  deep  obligations,  therefore,  when  they  conse- 
crated the  common  school  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Ought  we  not  deeply 
to  regret  that  within  our  own  State  that  mission  has  not  been  fully  accomplished. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  can  not  read  or  write.  Never  should  the  friends 
of  education  rest  till  this  stain  is  wiped  from  the  escntoheon  of  the  State.  Though 
we  bail  with  delight  the  deep  interest  now  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  still  it  is  an  important  question  what  further  can  be  done  to 
give  our  public  school  system  an  impulse  so  vigorous  as  to  send  its  fullest  blessings 
to  the  most  secluded  district. 

Light  must  be  diilnsed  in  regard  to  die  subgaot.  Fkrants  must  be  roused  firom 
apathy  by  having  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  the  blessings  of  knowledge  placed  be- 
fore them  ;  the  connection  between  crime  and  ignorance  must  be  shown  ]  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  knowledge  not  only  leads  to  higher  elevation  of  character 
here  and  better  hopes  of  a  future  life,  but  It  must  be  proved  that  an  intelligent, 
eduaated  man  will  earn  mora  moiMy  than  an  ignorant  one :  the  Inoooqiatenoy  of 
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teachers  most  be  exposed,  and  pablio  eentiment  mart  be  made  to  demand  better; 
in  short,  we  should  all  be  brought  to  the  full  oonviotkm  that  good  pnUie  Khooli 
are  a  powerful  safeguard  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  and  nmiUr  oonnden- 
tions,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  State  AModatioo  for 
the  promotion  of  public  school  education. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of  associated  and  ooopen- 
ted  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  education  of  the  childrea 
and  the  youth  of  the  State  was  committed.  Teachers  in  the  schoob  of  the  differ- 
ent grades,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  know  nothing  of  each  other,  sad 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  mstead  of  laboring  together 
^r  professional  improvement  Parents  do  not  understand  how  macb  depends 
on  home  preparation  and  cooperation  to  aid  the  teacher.  PnbUc  spirited  cttizeDs 
do  not  appreciate  the  connection  between  ignorance,  and  low  vioioiis  tastes,  aod 
habits  ripening  into  crime,  or  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  edncatioo. 

The  community  generally  need  to  understand  better  than  now  the  ncccify 
conditions  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools — ^good  scliool-honses,  intelliguit 
and  laithful  committees,  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  and  abore  all, 
well  qualified,  permanently  employed,  and  progressive  teachers— and  that  all  th«M 
conditions  rested  on  liberal  pe*cuniary  appropriations,  and  these  could  not  be  had 
without  an  active,  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  town  and 
district  meetings.  To  exite  and  direct  this  interest,  frequent  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions must  be  held  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  State.  One  man,  no  matter 
how  willing  to  work,  or  how  industrious,  could  not  get  up  and  address  as  many 
meetings  as  it  was  desirable  to  hold.  Wherever  school-houses  were  to  be  bnStr— 
and  good  school-houses  were  needed  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  nearly  every 
district — wherever  a  gradation  system  was  practicable,  and  this  could  be  effected 
in  every  manufacturing  village — wherever  permanent  teachers  could  be  employed, 
and  thia  should  be  done  in  every  town,  and  in  all  the  large  district! — ^vbererer 
taxes  on  property  were  to  be  levied,  and  this  was  necessary  in  every  town,— fmb- 
Uc  opinion  must  be  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  meaores  were  to  be  adopted. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  every  intelligent  teacher  and  friend  of  edncatkm  can  take 
an  active  part  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  Association,  of  which  the  people  cooki 
not  be  jealous,  as  belonging  to  no  particular  party  or  sect. 

Besides  this  great  fundamental  object  of  all  individual  and  associated  effixir- 
the  awakening  of  an  inquiring,  intelligent,  and  active  interest  on  the  whole  iBb> 
ject  of  public  schools  and  popular  education — there  were  certain  special  measorea, 
in  which  as  State  Commissioner  he  needed  immediate  help,  if  the  interest  alreadj 
awakened  was  to  be  followed  by  permanent  and  extensive  improvement  in  the  or 
gantzation  and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  oomno- 
nity.  The  advocacy  of  the  public  press  must  be  enlisted.  Not  only  the  politieal 
and  religious  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the  State  must  recognise  and  diicas 
the  movement,  but  periodicals  and  tracta  exclusively  devoted  to  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  educational  topics  of  general  and  local  interest  must  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  at  least  sixteen  piges 
of  educational  reading  matter  attached  to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
winter  of  1 844-45,  by  which  he  could  diacem  already  the  germs  of  school  reins 
scattered  broadcast  in  at  least  ten  thousand  fiimilies.  By  the  wayside  and  fir^ 
side  lectures  and  intinerating  normal  classes  of  William  S.  Baker  in  the  sonlheni 
portion  of  the  State,  a  demonstration  will  be  made  of  the  value  of  a  system  of 
school  inspection  conducted  by  practical  teachers  and  edocators,  and  pervadioft 
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e^eiy  town  and  districi.  By  a  ohesp  and  oampreh«ii«?e  syttem  of  Coimty- 
Teachers'  Institute*,  gmtbsriug  in,  nol  a  few,  but  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
teschers  of  the  State,  each  scholar  under  the  instrootion  by  dsy  of  aoo<ApIished 
aud  experienced  professors,  and  with  leetores  and  exercises  in  the  evening  will  be 
sare  to  attract,  interest,  and  instruct  parents,  school  oflkers,  and  the  people  gene- 
rally— the  value  of  professional  training,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  soienoe  and 
art,  and  the  results  of  education,  will  be  seen  and  felt  Out  of  these  aud  other 
measures  will  grow  up  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  professional  training  of  R. 
L,  young  men  aud  youug  women  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State,  as  weU  as  public  Libraries  and  courses  of  Popuhur  Lectures  in  every  town 
and  large  village,  by  which  the  work  of  self-education  will  be  carried  on  among 
the  ado  its  in  the  homes,  the  fiMStories,  and  the  field.  This  is  the  large  comprehen- 
sive work  in  which  he  invited  teachers  of  every  name,  and  parents  of  every  town, 
and  public  men  of  all  parties  und  denominations  to  share  in  some  plan  of  associated 
efTort.  The  framework  of  such  an  association  need  be  very  simple,  as  waa  shown 
in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  this  plan  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barnard,  after 
being  diacussed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Dr.  Hartshorn,  Prof.  Gammell,  Hon.  Wilkids 
Updike,  Col.  Pitman,  Mr.  Tuurtollott,  Mr.  A.  O.  Peck,  And  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laodet  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was 
chairman,  who  were  instructed  to  preseut  a  Constitution  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Providence  on  the  24th  ulu 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1845,  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingston,  In  the  chair,  the  committee 
reported  bjk)k  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which,  after 
rensarka  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Pres.  Wayland,  Prof.  Caswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Blr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

(JomtiiuHofL 

ABTICI.C  1.  This  association  shall  be  styled  the  Bhode  Island  InaHtute  of  A- 
slrueiion^  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  in  this  State. 

AsTicLB  2.  •  Any  person  residing  in  this  State  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Institute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution  and  contributing  any  sum  towards  de- 
fraying itil  incidental  expenses. 

Artiolm  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institate  shall  be  a  PVesident,  two  or  more 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
(with  such  powers  and  duties  respectively  as  their  several  designations  imply,)  and 
Directors,  who  shall  together  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Articlk  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  such  measures 
as  the  Institute  may  direct ;  and  fur  this  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  general 
object  of  the  Institute,  may  appoint  special  committees,  collect  and  disseminate 
information,  call  public  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  circulate  books,  pe- 
riodicals and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  schools,  school  systems  and  education 
generally,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make 
report  of  their  doings  to  the  InsUtuto  at  its  annual  meeting. 

AxTicLB  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be  held 
annually,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  may  designate,  in  a  notice  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  city  papers ;  and  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and 
places  aa  the  executive  committee  may  appoint. 

AaTXCLi  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  ito 
provisiodM  may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 
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At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  m  the  Teetiy  of  the  Finl  Baptitrt  CImrdy 

tbe  3BUi  of  Jannary,  the  foUowing  oflieera,  proirided  for  in  the  CourtitntMB, 

•leole^i 

<K>HN  KINOBBURT,  Prendcnt 
WiLKim  Updike,  Vice-Prwdvot,  WashingUm  Omiiy. 
AaiBL  Ballou,  Vioe-President,  Providence  Oouniy, 
Nathan  Bmhop,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
J.  D.  GiDDiNoe,  Recording  Secretary. 
Tbomab  C.  UAamiOKN,  Treaaorer. 

Direchrs, 
Wintam  Gamroelt,  Prondence.  J.  T.  HarknM*,  SmhlifieUL 

Joaeph  T.  8iaM>n,  North  Providcnoa.  J.  8.  Tonrtellott,  Gloaeniter. 

J.  B.  Tallman)  Cumberland.  Amoa  Perry,  Pruvidcooe. 

L.  W.  Ballon,  Cumberland.  Caleb  Famnm,  ProrideBce, 

Samuel  Greene,  Sroithfield. 

After  remarka  by  Prof.  Gammell,  Pitnam,  Day,  Famnm,  Bishop,  Dwi^^ 
Waterman,  and  Barnard,  reaolntiona  were  passed  inndng  tbe  oodperatioB  of  dti- 
lena  of  Rhode  laland  in  the  eflR>rt8  of  the  Institute  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
Publio  Schools,  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

The  operations  of  the  Institute  for  1845  are  aet  forth  in  the  following  extncli 
from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  ttie  ExecoUTe  Committee,  drawn  op  by  Prat 
GammeU : 

^  The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  origin  in  tbe  puMie  iatenit, 
which,  one  year  ago,  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people  of  this  State  is  the 
eause  of  common  school  education.  Its  single  object,  in  the  language  of  its  tmr 
atitution,  b  **  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State."  It  was  designed  to  be  an  organisation  which  sfaosM 
embrace  the  frienda  of  common  school  instruction  in  every  town,  and  anils  then 
in  some  systematic  measures  for  diffusing  information,  and  in  all  other  anpropri- 
ate  methods,  fur  advancing  a  cause  most  intimately  connected  with  the  M 
interests  of  the  entire  people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  owen  its  origin  in  no  mail 
degpree  to  the  results  which  had  already  been  acoompliahed  by  a  similar  aaoda- 
tion  in  the  county  of  Washington,  and  to  the  untiring  eflforls  and  oomprehenm 
▼iewa  of  the  CommiaMoner  of  Schools,  appointed  by  the  antbority  of  the  Gcacnl 
Assembly. 

In  discharging  the  duties  aasigned  them  by  tbe  constHation,  'the  Eieevlrra 
Committee  have  aimed  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  truly  liberal  and  noUe  obje«to 
for  which  this  association  was  formed  ;  and  in  all  the  measures  which  they  hiM 
adopted,  they  have  relied  upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner,  and  soiiiht 
to  carry  out  the  views  by  which  he  was  already  directing  bis  offieial  faibom  In- 
deed, the  measnres  which  the  Committee  have  thus  for  adopted,  have  been 
designed  simply  to  cooperate  with  this  officer  in  his  attempts  to  unite  afl  hctrti 
and  all  handa  in  the  patriotic  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  popular  edaeHios 
in  Rhode  Island. 

I.  Of  these  measures,  the  first  and  moat  important  has  been  tbeboldBfof 
meetings  of  this  Institute,  and  of  the  friends  of  education  in  tbe  difieresi  dirtricto 
of  the  State.  No  means  have  been  found  more  effective  than  thia  for  calfins  ^ 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  for  difis' 
ing  information  reapectiag  it  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  city,  b 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  Woonsooket,  East  Greenwich,  Valley  FaBi,  Che- 
>atoh(Bi,  Oln^ille,  Sdtnate,  Fmit  Hill,  Pnwtnxet,  Foster  and  Kingston—ia  al, 
in  fifteen  diftrent  towna^  Tb^  have  usnaHy  bad  two  soesiona ;  and,  ia  asat 
biatanoea,  tbey  have  been  oontinued  with  unabated  interest  throagh  Iwoaaee^ 
aive  daya.  All  but  two  of  these  meetings  have  been  attended  by  tbe  VtiaiM 
ofthialnatitnte,  and  moat  of  them  by  tbe  State  Comra'maoner,  and  bysomeaftba 
members  of  this  EaeevtiveConraiittee.  In  Ibese  several  towna,  not  only  bsve  A* 
meetings  been  well  attended  and  aided  by  the  teaebers  and  reajdeat  aitians,  M 
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in  msoy  cases  the  ofBcen  aod  memben  of  the  Institate  have  been  reoelTed  with 
a  respect,  and  entertained  with  a  hospitality  which  the  Committee  take  great 
pleasure  in  aoknowledffingi  both  on  their  own  personal  aoooaut,and  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  cheering  indication  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  cause  of 
edaoatioD. 

At  the  meetingn  which  have  thus  been  held,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  elicit  from  teachers  and  citixens  who  might  be  present,  information 
RspectiDg  the  kxsal  schools,  and  also  to  present  yiews  and  iaots  pertaining  to  the 
most  important  elementary  interests  of  education,  and  to  the  modes  of  managing 
oomnaon  schools.    Of  the  aubjeots  which  have  been  thus  discussed,  the  following 
yg  serve  as  examples,  via. : 
^  How  parenta  ean  cooperate  with  teachers." 
*'*'  The  vslne  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education." 
^  That  the  whole  community,  and  not  a  part,  should  be  educated." 
^  Methods  of  disoipUning  and  manaffing  schools." 
*^  The  neoessity  of  a  gradation  of  8(£oola." 
^  Methods  of  securing  good  teachers." 

^  Public  aehoob  the  only  available  method  of  educating  the  entire  commonly." 
**  Importance  of  educating  the  young  morally  aa  well  as  intellectually." 
*'  Methods  of  teaching  riding." 
'^  Methods  of  teaching  spelling." 
^  Music  as  a  branch  <3  education  in  schools." 

*'  That  a  State,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  its  resources,  must  know  how  to 
le  tbem." 

**  That  a  State  will  increase  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its 
population." 

Upon  all  theie  subjeeta,  which  form  bat  a  small  part  of  those  presented  for 
discussion  at  the  meedngs  of  the  Institute,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee 
to  elicit  the  views  of  experieuoed  teachers  and  also  of  citizens  of  every  profession 
and  every  occupation,  in  order  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community  might  be  united  in  what  we 
have  desired  to  render  an  engrossing  subject  of  attention  throughout  the  State. 

II.  Another  means  which  the  £(ecutive  Committee  have  adopted  in  the  ao- 
complishment  of  the  objects  they  have  had  in  view,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  seroi-monthly  publication,  known  as  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Ishmd  Institute 
of  lustmction.    This  jonmal  haa  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Bar- 
nard, Baq.,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  T.  C. 
Hartshorn,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  as  business  agent.    Mr.  Barnard 
has  consented  to  asrame  this  new  labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
has  already  issued,  including  the  ea^rof,  five  numbers,  which  have  been  circulated 
among  the  subscribers  through  the  State.    In  connection  with  these  numbers  of 
the  Jonmal,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a  series  of  ^  Educational  Traoti "  haa 
been  commenced.    Five  of  these  **  Tracts"  have  been  already  published  and  cir* 
eolated.    The  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are, — 1.  *^  The  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  an  outline  of  the  School  Systems  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Toik."    3.  "  Education  in  its  relations  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  paa- 
periam  and  crime."    3.  '*  The  School  System  of  Massachusetts."  4.  ^  Plans  for 
School-houses."      5.    "  Hints  to  teaohera  on  instruction  in  reading."     The 
end  which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publication,  both  of  the  Jour- 
nal  and  the  Tracts,  is-the  diffusion  of  valuable  information  and  the  inculcation  of 
aonnd  views  concerning  common  schools,  not  only  among  teachers  and  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  their  management,  but  among  all  clasees  of  citizens.    It  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee  that  these  publications  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  that,  if  possible, 
the  views  and  the  fiicts  which  they  contain  may  reach  every  family  that  haa  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  and  every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  to  give  or  an  influence  to 
exert  in  relation  to  pnblio  instruction. 

ni.  During  the  autumn,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  district  schools  for 
the  winter,  the  State  Commissioner  adopted  tne  measure,  which  in  other  States 
had  been  attended  with  most  valuable  resulti,  of  holding  meetings  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  interchanging  views  respecting  the  best  modes  of  teaohfatt  and 
■liBiiging  schools.    These  meetings,  whwh  have  been  known  by  the  nim  cf 
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"  Teachers'  Inttitntes,^*  were  held  voder  the  direotion  of  Mr.  Banund,  with  tlit 
fttd  aod  oooperatioD  of  ihb  Committee,  at  Wooosocket,  Scitnate,  Kingatfia  aad 
Newport.  At  theae  aeTeral  places,  the  teachers  came  together  in  couidefsbit 
Dombers  from  the  oetghboring  towns,  and  spent  several  days  in  diseosMog  ths 
principles  and  practicing  with  eaolb  other  the  most  approved  nnethods  of  eomona 
school  instruction.  No  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  oooneotico  with  ths 
interests  of  edocation,  it  is  believed,  have  excited  so  deep  an  interest  m  these 
gatherings  of  teachers.  Indeed,  from  the  eminently  practical  character  whiek 
was  given  to  them,  they  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  normal  schools,  ia 
which  newly  appointed  teachers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  resulti  of  Ivgs 
experience  and  varied  acquirements,  and  in  which  all  were  more  deeply  improHd 
with  the  importance  of  their  vocation,  and  the  magnitnde  of  the  social  and  nmal 
interests  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  benefits  which  have  resulted  irom  thesi 
may  even  now  be  traced  in  the  improved  discipline,  in  the  more  thorough  imtrie- 
tion,  and  in  the  pervading  spirit  of  many  of  the  schools  of  the  Stale. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  meaanres  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  the  Ezee- 
ntive  Committee  have  adopted  one  other,  which  they  deemed  in  some  degree 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the  means  they  had  alr^y 
employed.  In  prosecuting  their  labors,  they  constantly  experienced  the  wsat  of 
aome  person,  practically  acquainted  with  common  school  instruction  sod  fevordUy 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State,  who  might  be  able  to  ^[ive  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  which  this  Committee  are  charj^  with  accomplishing.  They  accord- 
ingly appointed  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  of  8<iuth  Kingston,  to  act  as  the  ageot  of 
this  Institute  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  organixed.  Mr.  Baker 
having  had  ample  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  being  in  every  other  way  well 
qualified  for  the  service  to  which  he  waa  appmnted,  haa  been  for  several  mootfai 
engaged  in  labors,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner,  and  under  the  direo- 
tion of  thb  Committee,  which  have  everywhere,  it  ia  believed,  been  attended  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  He  travels  from  town  to  town,  convenes  with  the 
people  at  their  homes  and  by  the  wayaide,  visita  the  achoola,  holds  meetingi  of 
the  parents,  and  in  every  other  practicable  mode  aeeks  to  sustain,  and  still  ftrther 
to  extend,  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have  begun  to  fed  io  the 
aohools  which  are  to  educate  their  children. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  measures  which  the  Executive  Committee  hare 
adopted  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Association.  They  have  been  de- 
vised  and  carried  into  execution  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  oonstitatioo, 
and  have  been  directed  to  the  single  object  of  increasing  the  bcilitiee^  and  rriaog 
the  standard  of  common  achool  education  in  this  State.  How  far  this  object  hai 
been  accomplished,  within  the  year  now  closing,  it  may  be  impossible  very  aeos- 
rately  to  estimate.,  lliey  who  labor  for  the  education  of  the  young,  most  wait 
for  a  future  day  to  develop  the  results  of  their  labors.  No  striking  changes— no 
brilliant  oonaequences  are  to  be  expected.  The  seeds  only  can  be  iA>wn — ne  ha^ 
vest  is  to  be  reaped  and  the  sheaves  to  be  gathered  by  the  handa  of  other  genera- 
tions. The  Executive  Committee,  however,  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
which  this  Institute  is  engaged  in  promoting  has  made  aome  progress  during  the 
year  which  haa  passed.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  second  the  judicious  I^ginatioa 
which  haa  been  so  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  snd  to  sid  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  performing  the  arduous  and  important  work 
with  which  he  ia  charged ;  and  they  hope  that,  by  the  hsfbrmation  which  hai 
been  created  in  the  minda  of  the  community,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  which  will  continue  to  he  felt  for  many  years  to  eooM. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  thus  br  been  prosecuteid  by  this  A0O- 
ciation,  the  Executive  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  two  others  which  they 
hope  may  be  adopted,  and  to  some  extent  carried  into  execution  during  the  yeir 
that  is  commencing.  These  are — 1.  The  establishment  of  popular  leetoreia 
widely  aa  possible  in  the  villages  and  school-districts  of  the  State.  2.  thefomd- 
ing  of  town  libraries,  to  be  composed  of  books  suited  for  the  instructiott  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  young,  in  the  several  branchea  of  osefb)  knowledge." 

The  Series  of  Educational  Tracta  aa  originally  planned,  and  a  list  of  ths  Boob 

and  Parophleti  relating  to  Sohoola,  School  Systema,  and  Bdnoatbn,  wA  (he 

namber  of  copies  aotoally  oiroulated  np  to  1846,  and  the  Topioa  of  fifr.  Banod^ 

lieotnrea,  will  be  fbond  in  fdr,  Bemard'a  Beport  Ibr  1846. 
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SDUOATIQVAL  THA0T8. 

Tbe  Mriet,  ai  originally  planned,  was  to  embraoe  a  number  devoted  to  each  oC 

the  following  iopica: 

Condition  of  Bdnoation  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  oeDsns  of  1840, 
with  an  ootline  of  the  System  of  Common  Schools  in  New  York  and  Con- 
neeiieat. 

SjTstem  of  Common  Schools  in  MasMwhnsetts. 

Bdnoation  in  its  relation  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pauperism  and  orhne. 

School  Arohiteotore,  or  plans  and  directions  for  the  location,  constrnction  and 
internal  arrangements  of  school-bouses. 

Oatline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Sdncation  for  cities  and  populous  villages  with  an 
aeeoant  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Providence,  Portland,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  &o. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  manufacturing  communities. 

Hints  respecting  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  public  schools  m  agricul- 
tural  and  sparsely  populatt^d  dbtricts. 

Hints  respecting  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  visitation  of  schools. 

Library  of  Education,  or  a  catalogue  of  books  and  periodicals,  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  with  an  index  to  the  principal  topics  treated  of 
in  SQoh  volumes  as  are  most  accessible  to  teachers. 

Hints  and  methods  for  teaching  the  Alphabet. 

Spelling. 
Pronunciatioii. 
Reading. 
Composition. 
Grammar. 
Geography. 
Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 
Vocal  Music. 

The  use  of  globes  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration. 

Leason  on  objects,  form,  &c.,  for  Primary  Schools. 

Topics  and  methods  for  oral  instruction. 

Plan  of  School  Register,  Class  Books,  and  explanations  for  thdr  use. 

Slate  and  Uackboard  exercises,  with  particular  reference  to  teaching  small 
children. 

Duties  of  teacher  and  pupil  in  respect  to  the  school-house. 

Duties  of  parents  to  the  school,  with  plan  of  an  amociation  of  the  females  of  a 
district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Modes  in  which  young  men  and  young  women  can  become  qualified  to  teach 
ichools. 

Teachers'  AjHOciations— with  plans  of  organiaation  and  topics  for  discussions. 

Teachers'  Institutes — their  history,  and  hints  for  their  organization  and  man- 
agement 

Normal  Schools — their  history  in  Europe,  with  an  account  of  the  Kormal 
Schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

Hints  respecting  physical  education  in  public  schools.  • 

Hint!  as  to  instruction  in  manners  and  morals,  with  special  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  teachers  and  pupils  during  recess  and  intermissions. 

School  Libraries — their  history,  with  a  catalogue  of  suitable  volumes,  and  an 
index  to  the  most  important  subjects  treated  of  in  them. 

Lyceums,  Lectures,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Edocation,  with  plana  of  or- 
gaoization,  dbc. 
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BOOKS,  PAMPHLIT8,  AMD  DOOUXBHTB, 


MUming  U  SkJkttig,  StUtti  Sf«lMW,  mi»d  Bdmmtimt,  gmgr^Uf,  drtahitd  m  Ik*  aMt  Jtaa 

Jfnembtr  IS,  1843,  to  Jamuarf,  J846. 

1,000  copies  of  Barnard's  Report  on  School  Architectnre. 
200    "  ^  ^      on  the  Education  and  Employment  of  GhOdrai 

in  F^ioriea,  &o. 
60    "  "^  **      on  the  Schools  and  School  System  of  Cooil 

150    "  ^        Hints  and  Methods  for  the  nse  of  Teachers. 

3,000    ^  Edacational  Tracts,  No.  1,  pp.  16.    Edacatiiai  in  tW  Uailea 

States  according  to  the  censos  of  1B40,  with  an  Ootfine  of  tfce 
School  Systems  of  Conncotieat  and  Massachusetts. 
3,000    **  Educational  Tracts,  No.  2.    History  and  Condition  of  the  School 

System  of  Masmchusetti. 
3,000    "*  Educational  Tracta,  No.  3.    Education  in  its  relation  to  Health, 

Insanity,  Lahor,  Pauperism,  aud  Crime. 
3,000    ^  Educational  Tracts,  No.  4.    Plans  for  the  Location,  Gonstrvetioo, 

and  Internal  Arrangement  of  School^honsst. 
9,000    ^  or  3,000  copies  each  of  three  pamphlets  relating  to  Sohoob  aid 

Education,  attached  to  the  Farmer's  and  Rhode  Island  Ahas- 
naoB  for  1845. 
400    ^  Mann's  Report  on  Education  in  Enropa. 

100    "  **      Lecture  on  Education. 

100    *^  '*      Oration  on  Education  in  the  United  States. 

100    ^  ^      Letters  on  Religious  Instruction  in  Comnaon  Schoola 

35    *^  ^      Annual  Reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edoestiai 

in  Massachusetti. 
35    '<  "       Ahstraot  of  the  School  Returns,  with  a  History  of  the 

Common  School  System  of  Massachusetts. 
200    "  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  Volume  6,  for  1844. 

35    "  "  *•  "  "   Volumes  1,2,3,4, 5,46. 

300    "  New  York  District  School  Journal,  Volume  5,  for  1844-5. 

35    ^  Common  School  Journal  of  Pennsylvania,  VtJnme  1, 1844. 

60    ^  Connecticut  Common  School  Jounial,  Volumes  1, 2,  3, 4  4. 

200    *<  School  and  School-master. 

100    ^  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  ComnH»  Schools  in  avt 

Tork,  for  1844. 
35    ^  Annual  Report,  with  Annual  Reports  of  Deputy  SuperioteDdestL 

100    ^  Henry's  Address  on  Education  and  Common  Sdiools. 

100    **  Randall'a  (Henry  8.)  Report  on  District  School  lihrsriee. 

50    "  Randall's  (Samuel  S.)  Digest  of  Laws  and  Decisions  rektiag  to 

the  Common  School  System  of  New  Tork. 
100    "•  Lecture,  hy  G.  B.  Emerson,  on  Moral  Education. 

SO    •*  «  "  «        on  the  Advan.  of  Common  Scho* 

50  "  Prof.  Stowe's  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Karops. 

50  ^  tt         u       Teachers' Seminaries. 

60  "  u         u        Lecture  on  the  Religious  Element  in  B^n<«ti«- 

50  *'  Northend'a  Lecture  on  Obstacles  to  Improvement  in  CaaaM 

Schools. 

85  ''  Thayer's  Lecture  on  Courtesy  or  Good  BehaTior  in  Sebooiti 

35  *'  Dr.  Alcott's  Confessions  of  a  School -master. 

100  ^  ^  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises. 

50  **  Rantoul's  Remarks  on  Common  Scboola  and  Eduoatioo. 

•    60  ^  Burton'a  District  School  SB  it  was. 

35  ^  Smith's  History  of  Education. 

35  ^<  Annals  of  Education. 

35  ^  Miss  Sedgwick's  Self-Training  for  Young  Ladiea. 

35  **  Dr.  Channing  on  Self-Culture. 

12  "  Wood's  Account  of  Sessional  School,  Edinboi]^ 

30  **  Riohardaon's  Address  on  Common  SchoclBi 

10  <*  Wines'  How  shall  I  goreni  my  School  f 

25  **  Dnnn'a  School-teachers'  ManiuL 


(T1i«  Mloiriiig  topici,  priaoipdly  on  the  intonwl  nrwajg&mmi  mad  maoaffeiMiit 
of  a  oommoo  school  were  introdnced  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  hia  pnUio  adoreaaea, 
and  were  drmwn  ap  in  their  prewnt  order,  to  dhreot  in  aome  roeaaure  the  addrceaea 
and  diacoaaiooa,  of  teaohera  and  othera  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  at 
oeetinga  held  Ibr  the  apecial  benefit  of  teaohera.  It  ia  important  tnat  parents,  and 
the  pablio  generally  should  ooderstand  the  beat  principlea  and  methoda  of  aohool 
arrangement,  instniotlon,  and  government,  that  thev  may  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  the  good  teacher  in  hia  arauons  worlc  in  the  school-room.  The  othi-r  toiHOi 
thorooghly  understood  will  fiuulitale  ^e  improvement  of  our  school  system.] 

1.    The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school* 
loom. 

S.    The  circumstances  which  make  a  tescher  happy  in  schooL 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  conibe  to  be  pursued  in  oiganizing  a  school.  ^ 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  goyemment  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  relisious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benerolence,  and  other 
Tirtnes  among  chudren. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  U>  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
Ibr  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  (rom  injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

18.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  a^  intermission. 

19.  Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school. 

90.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
imnaired,  and  the  best  wavs  of  counteracting  the  same. 

21.  The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

23.  The  establishment  of  the  teachers  authority  in  the  school. 

34.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

25.  Prizes  and  rewards. 

26.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

27.  Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 

28.  Modes  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communication  between  scholars 
in  school. 

29.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally ;  and  how  to  prevent  or  de> 
tect  imperfect  lessons. 

30.  Methods  of  teaching,  with  illustrations  of  each,  viz : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b.  Individual. 

c    Simultaneous. 
^    MUed. 
€.     Interrogative* 
/•    Ezplanative. 
£.    EUlptieal. 
a.    Synthetical, 
i.    Analytical. 

31.  Modes  of  having  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  as  most  District 
■chools  are,  of  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  a  great  Taiielj  of  studies,)  at  att 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  moure  for  doing  it. 
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38.  Methods  of  teaching  the  serenl  studies  usually  intndieed  iato  y^ik 
schools— soch  as — 

a.  The  use,  aod  natare,  and  fonnaiion  of  nnmbeis. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic. 

c.  Written  Arithmetic. 

d.  Spelling. 

«.    Reading.    - 

/.    Grammar— including  conversation,  composition,  snalysitof  sea. 

tences,  parsing,  dec. 
g.    Geography— inclading  map^rawing,  use  of  oatline  m^is,  atlais 

globes,  dec. 
k    Drawing— ^with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  jroong 

children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship. 
u    Penmanship. 
j.    Vocal  music. 
^  k.    Physiology— so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teaelMr 

in  the  school-room  is  concerned. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  necessaxy  ibr  tfat 
schools  of  dinerent  grades.  , 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  menioiy, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  dec. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  coltirating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  rievto 
form  right  principles  of  moral  trainins^  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectorei 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  flee. 

42.  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  iiui» 
rals,  plants,  dec,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  dilTereDt  tovni. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  ai^^^'^ 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  ths 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Prin  ciples  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades.  ^ 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  stodies  shoau 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 

52.  The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respea 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  m 
eo-operaiion,  support  by  committees,  dec,  dec  . 

55.  The  practicability  of  organizing  an  association  of  the  nolhen  ttj 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  ooin^  "' 
without  any  special  organization.  ^^ 

56.  .Plan  for  the  oganization,  coarse  of  instruction,  and  management  {CBh^ 
ally  of  a  Teachers  Institute.  -^ 

57.  Ad  van  tages  of  an  Association  or  Conferen  ce  of  the  Teachers  of  a  l  '»^ 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same.      ^^^^ 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  Tetcstfi  m 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 
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Tlie  Seoond  Annua)  Report  of  the  Exeouti?e  Committee,  drawn  np  by  Mr. 
Amoa  Perry,  Prinoipal  of  a  Public  Grammar  Sohool^Vovidenee,  was  lubmitted  to 
the  Annaal  Meeting  in  Providenoe,  on  the  7th  of  January ,  1847.  The  following 
eztracta  will  ahow  the  direotion  in  which  the  Inatitote  direeted  ita  labora : 

By  the  ontiring  effi>rta  of  the  president  and  the  generosity  of  numerous  public 
apirited  oitiaena  a  apecial  fund  has  been  raised,  and  used  under  the  direotion  of  a 
special  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Eiecutive  Committee,  principally  for  three 
clqeota : — 1.  To  oiraulate  £dncational  Tracu  and  Periodicals^  2.  To  employ  an 
agent ;  3.  To  sustain  Teachers'  losUtntes. 

In  all  their  efforts,  the  great  aim  of  the  Kxeoative  Committee  has  been  to  coope- 
rate with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  aid  him  in  acoompliahlhg  the 
leading  purpose  of  his  agency.  At  his  suggestion,  and  from  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  State,  three  aeries  of  publications  were  commenced,  and  have 
been  completed  within  the  last  year.  The  subscription  price  was  put  lower  than 
the  first  cost,  to  induce  a  large  circulation,  and  thereby  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  pablications.  The  Commissioner  discharged,  without  compensation,  the  duties 
of  editor  and  conductor.  A  part  of  the  deficiency  of  receipta  has  been  supplied 
from  the  special  fund,  and  the  remaining  and  much  the  larger  part,  by  the  Com* 
miasioner  from  his  own  resources. 

The  Journal  and  Extra  Journal,  compriaing  470  pages,  form  a  book  of  refer- 
ence of  great  yalue  and  interest.  The  Educational  Traota,  nine  in  number,  and 
comprising  141  pages,  were  prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  wanta  of  the  com- 
munity, though  aome  of  them  are  worthy  of  lasting  preservation,  both  on  account 
of  their  subjects  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated. 
The  firat  five  Tracta  were  printed  previous  to  the  first  annual  roeetuiff  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  anbject  of  No.  6  is,—''  AiiU  to  English  Composition.'^  No.  7.  '*  Oral 
Instruction  in  English  Grammar.''  No.  8,  "  The  cooperation  of  parents  solicited 
by  the  teacher  of  their  children."  No.  9,  '*  The  cooperation  of  children  solicited 
by  their  teacher. 

lir.  William  8.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  has  acted  aa  agent  of  the  Institute  for 
eight  nuinths  within  two  yean.  He  has  passed  his  time  in  lecturing,  visiting 
scuiools,  and  in  other  ways  laboring  to  promote  the  general  object  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Baker  has  lectured  In  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty-one  towns,  and  visited  a 
large  majority  of  the  districts  in  them.  He  has  every  where  been  received  with 
kindness,  and  listened  to  with  attention,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  efforts,  under 
the  joint  direotion  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the  special  Committee,  have  been 
instrumental  in  awakening  much  interest  and  giving  it  a  practical  direction. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Barnard  for  holding  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  this  city,  during  the  second  week  of 
November. — ^Teachcra  from  all  part*  of  thcState  were  invited  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  privilege  of  the  occasion  withonf  incurring  for  themselves  the 
expense  of  board.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  responded  to  the  call,  and  indicated 
by  their  regular  attendance  and  cheerful  Mtention  that  they  both  enjoyed  the  ex- 
ercises and  were  benefited  by  them. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  indispensably  to  the  snocessful  operation  of  a  good 
system  of  Public  Schools.  They  afford  teachers  and  sach  as  propose  to  teach,  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acqnainted  with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, and  tend  to  elevate  all  the  schools  to  a  standard  of  uniform  excellence. 
Rhode  I^<Iand  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  sanction  Teachers'  Institutes  by 
legal  enactment,  though  she  has  not  been  the  first  to  appropriate  the  means  to  se- 
cure their  benefits.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  establish  them  but  not  to 
draw  any  thing  from  the  general  treasury  to  meet  their  current  expenses.^ 

lu  immediate  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Commissioner  is  an* 
thorized  to  estiblish  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  School. 

This  institution  shouJd  partake  of  the  character  of  a  permanent  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute and  of  a  Normal  School,  and  combine  the  privileges  of  both.  It  need  not 
and  will  not  diminish  effort  in  other  directions,  but  will  rather  stimulate  to  greater 
activity.  It  need  not  distract  attention  from  old  and  tried  means,  but  rather  add 
another  of  the  same  general  character  to  those  already  existing.  Nothing  can  be 
lost ;  much  may  and  must  be  gained.  The  plan  is  practicable.  It  has  been  tried 
in  our  midst  to  a  limited  extent  under  the  form  of  Teaohen'  Institntea. 
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The  Execative  Committee  would  farther  oi^ge  die  importance  of  two  mean  of 
general  edneation,  which  ^re  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  loatitote 
m  the  Brst  annual  report.  I.  Every  considerable  village  may  aecore  to  itself  the 
ocnefita  of  a  coarse  of  leotares  by  making  the  necessary  arrangemcnta,  and  pof- 
mg  the  ourreot  expenses  of  the  lectorera.  2.  It  is  desirable  tlut  a  library  be  o^ 
tablished  in  every  district  in  the  State,  and  used  under  proper  regulatioos  (or  the 
Denefit  of  the  children  and  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  up  by.  Mr.  Oddb 
Famnm,  and  snbowtted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the  State  House  on  &e  31it 
of  January,  1848,  exhibit  the  doings  of  the  Committee  for  1847 : 

The  operatioDa  of  tlie  Committee  ainoe  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  bslitnle 
have,  for  various  rsasons,  been  less  extended  than  they  were  daring  the  two  pie- 
oeding  yeara.  The  publioaVon  of  the  Journal,  which,  during  its  firrt  year,  wv 
oond acted  mainly  by  die  State  Commiastoner,  in  the  name  and  with  the  asMt- 
ance  of  the  Institute,  haa  been  oontinned  during  the  past  year  by  the  CoaiDii»> 
•ioner  at  hia  own  risk.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Institate,  a  speeial  a^fiA 
was  employed  te  coGperate  with  the  State  Commiasioner  in  hia  eflbrta  to  awakea 
interest  and  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of  education  tbrougboat  tht 
State.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  undertake  the  employment  of  soeh  aa 
agent  during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  obstacles  in  the  way  dt  oolleeting  finds 
for  that  purpose.  The  doings  of  this  Committee  for  the  pest  year,  theo^  have 
been  restricted,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  the  meetings  of  the  Institeto  which  have 
been  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  In  various  parts  of  the  Stete.  b 
holding  these  meetings  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  as  in  former  yeari^ 
to  second  the  efibrta  c?  the  State  Commissioner  to  arouse  attention  and  to  en^fatea 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  that  reform  in  our  educational  system,  to  efleet  wbioh 
the  State  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  the  Rhode  Ishmd  Institate  vras  edth- 
lished.    Of  the  t>eneficial  results  of  these  meetings  there  can  be  no  doubt 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  Jana8i7, 
Mr.  Barnard,  in  announcing  hia  withdrawal  from  the  office  of  Commisrionpf  d 
Public  Schools,  thus  reviewed  his  own  operations,  and  the  eflbrti  of  the  bslitnto: 

"  Much  haa  been  attempted  to  prepare  the  vray  for  a  broad,  thorooffh  and  fib- 
enl  system  of  public  instruction,  by  interesting  all  who  oould  be  reauied  by  tin 
living  voice  or  the  printed  page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  cob- 
dition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvemento.  More  than  eleven  hundred  meetings  have  been  held  expresly  ^ 
discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public  schools,  at  which  more  than  fifteen  haor 
dred  addresses  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetiop 
have  continued  through  the  day  and  evening ;  upward  of  one  hundred,  throcgv 
two  evenings  and  a  day ;  fifty,  through  two  days  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve, 
including  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this 
class  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upwaM  of  two  hundred  moetingB  of  teachen 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improv^  meihod»  of 
teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitloos  or 
public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  atudies,  such  m 
arithmetic,  reading,  &o.  Theae  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  B^id« 
these  various  meetings,  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  parties- 
lar  towna  and  sections  of  the  State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way- 
aide  and  the  fireside,  on  the  oonaition  and  improvement  of  the  district  icboo^ 
By  these  various  agencies  it  ia  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  becD  bcld 
within  three  milea  c?  every  home  in  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  nooibefi 
swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideaa,  must  be  added  the  more  ^ 
manent  and  thoughtful  interest  cidtivated  by  the  reading  of  books,  pamphlets,  sad 
traota  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand  pamphlels  ^ 
tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pagea  of  educational  matter,  have  beenw- 
triboted  gratoitously  through  the  State  ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanse  «*> 
sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading  atticbed. 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  aooumenta  publiahed  by  the  State,  ofl* 
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the  Jonmal  of  the  Inatitnte,  nor  upward  of  tweWe  bandred  boand  volrnnes  on 
sehoob  and  achool  systems,  and  the  theory  and  pmotioe  of  teaohing,  which  hava 
been  parchaaed  by  teachers,  or  which  have  beon  added  to  pabtic  or  private  libra* 
ries  with  ID  the  last  four  years.  In  addition  to  the  printed  ioformation  thoa  dia* 
aeminated,  the  oolomns  of  the  difierent  newspapers  pablished  in  the  State,  huva 
always  been  open  to  original  and  selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notioea  of 
the  proeeedinga  of  school  meetings. 

The  result  of  this  preparation  for  practical  legislation  and  popular 
action  in  the  seyeral  towns  and  districts,  may  he  summed  up  as  ibl* 
lows: 

1 .  An  inefficient  school  systeni  has  been  abolished,  and  a  system  has  been 
eatablJahed,  having  within  itself  capacities  of  a<1aptation  to  large  and  small  dis- 
tricta,  and  to  towns  of  widely  different  circumstances,  as  to  the  number,  occupa- 
tion, and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  and  which  provides  within  itself  for  the 
eatablishment,  support,  and  supervision  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  for  the 
cheap  and  speedy  adjustment  of  a)I  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  its  administration. 

After  the  condition  of  the  poblic  8choolf<,  and  the  working  of  the  old  school 
law  was  ascertained  by  personal  obeervatioo,  and  by  communications  fl'om  school 
officcra  in  every  town  in  the  State,  a  bill  was  fVnmod  by  request  of  the  Gencrnl 
Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  in  whieh  all  that  worked  well  in  the  existing  law 
was  retained,  and  only  such  modifications  and  additions  as  experience  pointed  out 
were  introduced.  TTie  bill  waa  reported  in  May,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  before  whom  it  was  explained,  section  by  section  and  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  After  some  modifications,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
printed  ;  and  its  discussion  postponed  till  June.  In  June,  its  consideration  was 
taken  np,  its  sereral  provisions  explained  by  the  author  of  ihe  bill,  before  the  two 
Houses  in  convention,  all  questions  answered,  and  after  debate,  it  received  the 
almost  ananimoos  sanction  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  its  consideration  waa 
postponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  pronounce 
QpOQ  it, — measures  having  been  taken  to  print  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  School  Commissioner  in  explanation  of  its  provis- 
ions, and  circulated  amongst  school  officers  of  the  several  towns.  With  a  new 
legislatore,  this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1845,  a  familiar  exposi- 
tion of  its  provisions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Barnard,)  before  that  body,  the  difficulties 
saegested  by  sobool  committees  were  explained,  a  few  modifications  introduced, 
aim  then  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  House  adopted  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  until  the  October  session  following,  that 
there  might  still  be  opportunity  for  the  people  to  examine  the  Act,  and  for  the 
legialatare  to  modify  its  provisions.  The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
November,  1845.  No  effort  was  spared  by  this  department,  through  circulars, 
poblio  addresses,  and  conversations  with  school  officers,  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  as  easy  aa  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  uniform 
and  efficient  administration  throughout  the  State.  To  this  end,  a  convention  of 
County  Inspectors,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Trustees,  including  the  most 
experienced  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  after  nine  months'  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  new  system,  was  held  in  Providence,  at  which  every 
difficulty  of  construction  was  presented  and  discussed,  forms  of  proceedings  fntm 
the  first  organi7«tion  of  a  school  district  to  the  laying  and  collecting  of  a  tax, 
specimens  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns,  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  school  committees  as  to  attendance,  classiBcation  of  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and  supervision  of  schools,  were 
brought  forward  and  considered.  The  results  of  this  convention,  and  of  further 
reflection  on  the  subject,  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws, 
and  distributed  to  every  school  officer. 

2.  Something  has  been  done  under  the  new  law  to  f^imish  the  public  schools 
with  spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  school-houses.  The  attention  of  parents 
and  school  officers  was  early,  eamestiy,  and  perseveringly  called  to  the  almost 
necessary  connection  between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
immense  injury  done  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  too  common 
D^leot  of  ventilation,  temperature  and  furniture  of  sohod-roonM.    The  anbj  ect  was 
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faiirodooed  into  every  pnUio  addraae,  as  •  preliminary  step  in  the  work  of  edoeitiaBil 
impntTemcnt.  Six  thousand  pamphlets  oootaining  a  vari«;ty  of  plans  of  mkooi- 
hootes,  for  large  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  were  Mitr 
tered  over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of  oonstmction  were  gntnitooilj  far- 
nished  to  builders  and  committees.  Effi)rts  were  made  to  get  op  at  least  oae 
model  hoose  in  each  county,  in  whioh  the  true  principles  of  school  arobitectare 
ahonld  be  carried  out,  and  conld  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligeoee,  m  the 
large  districts,  were  seen  and  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  and  oommodiow 
■tnictnres — ^whioh  should  be  ornamental  to  the  ▼illage,  and  attraeti?e  and  eom- 
Ibrtable  to  the  children.  School  committees  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  pab- 
lio  money  from  districts  whose  houses  shopld  be  considered  by  them  ss  notscM- 
worthy. 

The  results  have  more  than  jostified  the  praotaoalnlity  of  these  and  other  eSEatU 
^~tL  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  pawed  over  the  scbool-hoiisei 
of  Rhode  Island.    Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive,  inoonvenient  houses  have  given 

Slace  to  new,  neat,  attraotive,  and  commodious  structures  in  a  majority  of  the 
istricts.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  freely  voted,  and  men  of  boaines 
and  taste  have  accepted  the  supervision  of  the  expenditnre.  Rhode  Idand  ean 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  m  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  than  any  other  State. 

S.  Something  has  been  aooomplished  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  school 
attendance,  and  especially  among  young  children  of  both  sexes,  and  girls  of  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  More*  children  attend  schooI~KX>mmencing  earlier  in  life 
and  oontinuiog  later,  and  for  a  longer  period  in  each  year.  The  statistic!  on  this 
point  for  the  State  can  not  be  given  accurately — ^but  it  can  be  stated  generally, 
that  whenever  a  good  school-house  has  been  built,  a  good  teacher  employed,  aod 
public  and  parental  interest  has  been  awakened  by  addreaiea  and  other  ways,  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  term  proloDged,  it 
least,  two  months  in  the  year. 

4.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendance  of  children  roort 
profitable,  bv  establishing  a  g^radation  of  schools  in  the  large  districts.  Upvard 
of  one  hundred  primary  schools,  under  female  ti^achers,  have  been  opened,  for  the 
first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  the  young  children,  and  in  several  instaooei,  § 
high  school,  in  addition  to  primary  and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  generally,  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough,  practi- 
oal,  and  complete.  The  elementary  studies  are  more  attended  to, — musio,  linear 
drawing,  composition,  and  mathematics  as  q>p]ied  to  practical  life,  have  been 
introduced  into  many  schools ;  and  all  of  the  studies,  in  a  majority  of  the  febooli, 
are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  better  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  blackboard,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illostratioo. 
There  is  not  a  new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  in  the 
State,  which  is  not  supplied  with  a  blackboard.  One-third  of  the  dis^iets,  or 
the  teachers,  have  a  terrestrial  globe  and  a  set  of  ontline  maps. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  same  towns.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have  adopted  i 
uniform  set  of  text-books,  and  in  eighteen  of  these,  measures  have  been  adopted, 
in  cooperation  with  this  department,  by  whioh  these  books  have  been  introdooed  at 
reduced  prices. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  permaorat 
employment  of  well-qoalified  teachers,  and  to  pnt  in  operation  agencies  by  which 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  of  the  schools  have  been,  and 
will  oontinae  to  be  improved.  The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  be 
examined,  has  led  to  the  rejection,  in  one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
applicants — ^applicants  who  would  quietly  have  k>een  employed  by  the  districts, 
and  who  would  have  taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this 
provision.  The  itinerating  agency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker — ^his  fiimilisr,  practical 
lectures  ;  his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils ;  his  exhilMtion  of 
improved  methods,  by  classes  of  pupils  at  public  meeting;  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  his  own  school- room,  have  done  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  leading 
teaehcrs  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents  and  trustees  to  employ 
only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teachers'  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year,  for  three  years  past,  have  helped  to  train  the  publio  to 
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the  appreeialioii  of  good  teadhon,  and  at  the  mane  time  to  elevate  the  etandard  and 
qoieken  the  epirit  of  improTement  among  teoohen  themaeWee.  The  lame 
thing  haa  been  done  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  teachera  of  the  nme  and  the 
adjoining  towna,  lor  the  oonaidention  of  topici  oonneoted  with  the  olaMification, 
inatrvctioo,  and  diaeipline  of  tchooli.  The  reading  of  good  booka  on  the  theory 
and  praotioe  of  teaohing,  more  than  thirty  Tolnmes  of  which  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  inatmctor,  and  the  habit  of  viaiting  each  other'a 
aehoola,  and  eapectally  raoh  ■choob  tm  have  an  eatabliehcd  reputation,  have  helped 
to  improve  a  large  number  of  teachera.  Whenever  applied  to,  he  (Mr.  Barnard) 
had  aaaiated  diatrictB  that  were  dispoecd  to  pay  adeqoate  wages,  in  procuring  good 
leaoheia ;  and  good  teaohen,  in  obtaining  aeeirable  aitaatione.  No  better  service 
ean  be  rendered  the  caose  of  school  improvement  in  any  town,  than  by  introdac- 
iDg  into  it  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral  and  literary  qualifications.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  Itfge  number  of  female  ieachen,  not  only  in  the  primary,  but  in  the 
diatrici  acbod,  in  the  winter  aa  well  aa  in  the  summer,  has  improved  the  disci- 
pline, the  mofml  influence,  and  the  mannen  of  our  public  schools. 

8.  The  public  schoolB  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  general  system  of  regulationa,  and  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  viffilant  supervision.  Men  of  prompt  business  habits, 
large  views  of  Muoation,  and  a  generoua  public  apirit,  have  consented  to  act  on 
the  achool  committee.  Committees  have  studied  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
and  labored  to  introduce  them  into  the  schooh. 

9.  Tlie  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  puUtc  schools,  ezclnsive  of 
large  anms  voted  for  the  repain  and  building  of  school-houses,  has  been  increased 
in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844 ;  and  in  1847,  the  aggregate  amount 
raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of  teachera  done,  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Greneral  Treasury  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1846,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  yean,  every  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted 
and  collected  a  school  tax — and  it  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  has 
been  made  poorer  by  its  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  every  town  where 
the  appropruition  haa  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  might  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachera  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  hai 
been  prdongod — ^thus  converting  a  portion  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  town 
Into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  wUl  hereafter  diffuse  happiness,  create  wealth, 
and  preeerve  it  from  waste. 

10.  A  beginnmg  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  town,  village,  and 
district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lecturea  on  subjects  of 
seloioe,  art,  literature,  and  practical  life. 

Before  Mr.  Barnard  left  the  State,  a  library  of  at  least  five  hundred 
volnmes  had  been  secured  for  at  least  twentj-nine  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  towns ;  and,  there  were  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun,  would  not  be  suspended  until  every  town  and 
every  large  village  should  be  supplied  with  a  library  of  good  books, 
to  carry  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  work- 
shop and  every  fireside. 

Seventeen  cooraes  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as  many  villages, 
which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  for  reading,  disseminating  much  useful 
information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics,  and  improved  the 
whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of  widely  differing  sentiments  and 
habits  to  a  common  source  .of  enjoyment. 

11.  As  at  once  the  source  of  most  of  the  improvements  which  have  thus  far 
been  made,  and  aa  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  advance  in  ftiturc,  there  has  been 
awakened  a  goo<l  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  education.  The  profound  apathy,  which  hung  like  a  dead  man's  shroud  on 
the  public  heart,  has  disappeared,  and  parents  are  beginning  to  cooperate  with 
school  officew  and  teachers  in  carry  in  jr  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  •  and,  the 
school  interest  is  fast  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  Let  it  once 
become  such,— let  men  read,  think,  talk,  and  act  about  it,  as  they  do  about  mak- 
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ing  moBey,  or  evryiiig  a  political  dectioD)  or  propagating  a  oread,  and  VCbA 
Island  will  beoome  the  model  State  of  the  Union.  And,  why  fthoeld  she  not ! 
No  other  State  poeKSKS  euoh  fincilities.  lier  territory  ie  eroan,  and  every  adfanee 
in  one  town  or  distriot  oan  eaaily  be  known,  seen,  and  felt  in  OYerj  olher.  Htf 
wealth  ie  abandaot,-~more  abundant,  and  more  equally  distribated,  than  in  aaj 
other  State.  Her  population  in  ooneentrated  in  villages,  whioh  will  admit  of  die 
establishment  of  poblio  sciuwls  of  the  highest  grades.  The  oocnpsSioDs  of  the 
people  are  diverM,  and  this  is  at  onoe  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Gommcree 
will  give  expansion :  manniSMStnreSj  and  the  mechanical  arte,  will  give  aetivi^, 
power,  invention,  ana  skill ;  and  agriealtnre,  the  prndenoe  and  oonaervatiBm  whidi 
shoald  belong  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  hkai 
has  a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  Slate  is  brought  by  bassMai 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  iatel' 
ligence,  and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital :  and,  foilonatHy. 
Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  in  her  edncatiooal 
institutions, — ^in  the  provision  of  her  citiiens  for  schools,  librariei.  and  inMhatioos 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  Rhode  Island,  too,  has  a  history, — tier  own  pecnliff 
history,  and  her  great  names, — ^the  names  of  Williams,  and  Clark,  of  Oreen,  od 
Perry,  of  Brown  and  Slater,  are  a  rich  inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and 
daughters,  who  remove  into  oUier  States,  proud  of  their  parental  home. 

Although  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  ths 
organization  of  a  system  of  public  instniction,  and  in  the  improved 
school  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Barnard  did  not  deceive  hinnelf  or 
the  Legislattire,  with  the  impression  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  dona 
On  the  other  hand,  no  voice  was  more  earnest  than  his  in  demanding 
renewed  and  continued  efforts. 

But,  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  immense  fond  of  talent  which  hai  ainm- 
bered  in  unconsdeusneM,  or  been  only  half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  thia 
State,  by  reason  of  the  defective  provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  pait 
four  yeara  be  the  first  years  of  a  new  era, — an  era  in  which  educatioa,  noivenal 
education,  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  ofaild  boni  or  liriBi;  ii 
the  State,— «hall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  aolved, — ^how  much  waste  by 
vice  and  crime  oan  be  prevented,  how  much  the  productive  power  of  the  Stata 
oan  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be  multiplied  by  the  right  caltifa- 
tion  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  proportionate  development  of  the  intellectaal 
feculties  of  every  child  ;  how  much  more,  and  how  much  better,  the  hand  can 
work  when  directed  by  an  intelligent  mind ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labor 
can  be  multiplied  by  cultivated  and  active  thought;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  State  of  ten  times  that 
number, — can  be  made  truly  an  Kmpire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
and  the  moral  sentiments.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  filling  the  State  with 
educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  good  books,  and  bringing  these 
mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly,  and  under  the  most  favorabla  eircnmatanoBa,  apoa 
every  child  and  every  adult 

As  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  field,  he  would  say  to  all,  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  citizens,  persevere  in  the  measures  which  have  thus  far  been  adopts^, 
and  adopt  othera  more  efficient  Act  directly,  and,  by  all  available  means,  on  ths 
public  mind ;  quicken,  enlighten,  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  tba 
source  of  all  practical  Icgishition,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subject  of  acboola 
Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by  jodioioua  le^  enact- 
ment,— for  public  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long  remain  in  advance  of  the  lav* 
Sec  to  it,  that  the  children  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  laocs 
and  alleys  of  your  city,  or  labor  in  your  milla  and  shops,  are  gathered  r^larly, 
during  their  school  years,  into  good  schools.  Establish  institutions  of  indnrtry, 
and  reformation,  for  vagrant  children,  and  juvenile  criminala.  Educate  well,  if 
yon  can  educate  only  ooe  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall  bavt 
an  educated  mother.  Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice,  and  wefi- 
iiiatured  thought  on  great  moral,  acientific,  literary,  and  practical  topica,  to  bear 
uu  the  whcde  community,  so  (ar  aa  it  oan  be  gathei^  together  to  lirten  to  popakr 
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lecftoreB.  lotrodooe  into  every  town,  and  every  &ini1y,  th'e  frreat  and  the  good  of 
■U  post  time,  of  this  and  other  countries,  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  well* 
•elected  books.  And,  above  all,  provide  for  the  profi'ssional  training,  the  perma- 
nent employment  and  reasonable  compensation  qf  teachers,  and,  especially,  of  female 
teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  education  must  we  rdy  for  a  higher 
style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intellectnal  culture. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  for  Mr.  Barnard  to  resign  before  he  had  fully 
coDsummated  his  plans  and  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  in  Rhode  Island ; — efficient  regulations  to  secure  the  punc- 
tual and  regular  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age,  in  some 
school,  public  or  private; — a  library  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher  and  older  scholars  in  every  school,  and  of  circulation  in  every 
village ; — a  course  of  popular  lectures  adapted  to  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation and  employment  of  each  section  of  the  State,  as  supplementary 
to  the  instruction  of  the  schools ; — a  public  high  school  in  every  town, 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  a  course  of  study  preparatory,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  admission  to  college,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pursuit 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  mechanic  arts; — State 
scholarships,  to  entitle  deserving  young  men  from  any  town,  to  the 
privileges  of  a  literary  or  scientific  course  in  the  university,  or  in 
county  seminaries,  to  be  established  for  this  purpose; — a  series  of 
educational  and  charitable  associations  to  be  aided  by  the  State  to 
meet  special  wants,  viz. :  an  orphan  agency,  to  seek  out  the  right  sort 
of  fiftmilies,  in  which  to  place  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  for  a 
good  industrial  and  domestic  training ; — a  school  of  industry  for  truant, 
idle,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have  become  tainted  or  con- 
victed of  crime ; — a  reform  school  for  young  criminals,  distributed  in 
small  niral  colonies,  or  families,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to 
restraint  and  supervision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  humanizing 
influences  of  domestic  life ;  a  house  of  refuge  for  adult  criminals  to 
pass  a  period  of  severe  but  voluntary  probation,  and  support  them- 
selves for  a  time,  until  they  could  again  enter  society  with  confirmed 
habits  of  temperance,  industry,  and  self-control,  and  by  a  reasonable  hope 
of  escaping  or  withstanding  the  temptations  by  which  they  originally 
fell ; — and,  training  institutions,  or  classes  of  special  study  and  prac- 
tice, not  only  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  but  for  conductors  of  the 
several  special  schools  above  enumerated.  Mr.  Barnard,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  any  further.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  supplanting  an  inefficient  and  imperfect  system  of  public 
schools  by  one  which  possessed  great  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the 
differing  circumstances  of  city  and  country,  and  had  gathered  about 
its  administration,  public  confidence.  The  state  of  his  health  precluded 
his  discharging  any  longer,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  the  labors  he  had 

beibre  performed.    He  was  urged  on  every  hand  to  diminish  the 
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sphere  of  his  activity,  and  still  retain  the  general  direction  of  the  eda- 
catioDal  movement,  so  happily  begun  under  his  auspioes.  But,  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  work  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  datj  in 
any  official  position,  he  knew  there  would  be  no  rest  to  body  or  mind 
until  he  was  out  of  office,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  final  report,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing, 
but  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  oral  commanication  to 
the  two  Houses  in  Joint  Convention,  on  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  His  address  on  this  occasion  is  character- 
ized by  the  Providence  Journal  ^  as  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and 
was  listened  to,  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  almost  breathless  atten^n.** 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  was  instracted 
to  communicate  the  same,  to  Mr.  Barnard :  — 

Reflolved,  nnanimoinly,  that  the  thanks  of  this  General  Assembly  be  giren  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  for  the  aUe,  fiiithful,  and  jodieioas  manner  in  whioii  he 
has,  for  the  last  five  years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Pnblic  Seboob 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

'^  There  are  few  spectacles,'*  says  a  writer  in  the  North  Aniericsa 
Review,  on  the  recent  school  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  "'  more  wor* 
thy  to  excite  an  ardent  yet  rational  enthusiasm,  than  the  movement 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  a  united  purpose,  and  with  resolute  will, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  end  touching  the  moral 
or  intellectual  welfare  of  its  citisens.  When  the  value  of  the  object 
is  perceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  sn 
interest  for  which  they  care  and  are  ready  to  labor,  our  hopes  lor  the 
progress  of  the  race  are  confirmed  and  elevated.  But,  when  a  people 
are  seen  to  recognize  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  edacstioD, 
and,  with  one  mind  to  take  vigorous  and  rapid  measures  for  its 
removal,  they  deserve  indeed  the  highest  praise.  The  efibrli  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  schools  have  been  peculiar,  in  res- 
pect to  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish,  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
reform,  to  the  unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  exeooted,  to 
the  permanent  results  which  have  been  attained,  and  to  the  still 
higher  promise  for  the  future,  of  which  these  results  give  tin 
assurance.^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  determined  to  retire 
irom  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
through  a  committee  appointed  at  the  several  Institutes,  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  presented  him  a  silver  pitcher,  as  a  testimodsl  <}^ 
their  respect  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  ecrrica 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  had^ever  takeo 
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111  their  profiossiooal  improvemeDt  Mid  individual  welfare.    Hie  follow- 
ing correapoodence  took  plaoe  on  the  occasioii :  — 


To  Hon.  Benrf  Bmnmrd,  €kmmi9§i»m§r  9f  PuhUe  AeJUolt. 

DsAK  S» : — Tht  taachera  ■wcmbM  at  the  seTenl  Inttitntet  which  were  heM 
b  the  State  darinfr  the  |Mist  vear,  on  learning  voar  intention  of  olostng  your  oflS- 
•ial  connection  with  tbe  ■choola  of  Rhode  iBland,  appointed  the  nndersigned  a 
oommttttw  to  exprcM  their  regret  at  yoar  departure,  and  to  preeent  you  some  token 
<tf  their  appreciation  of  your  aerviccs  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  inter- 
est which  you  have  always  manifested  in  their  professional  improvement  and  indi> 
'  Yidual  wellkre. 

Of  the  extent  of  your  lahurs  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  thorough  re-organiza. 
tion  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  encountering  suc^cessfUlly  the  many 
diflicnitiea  incident  to  the  working  of  a  new  system,  few  of  us  can,  probably,  be 
aware. 

But,  we  can  speak  fK>m  personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  Teachers' 
InstJTutea,  which  have  from  time  been  held  by  your  appointment,  and  provided 
(too  often,  we  fear,  at  your  expense)  with  skillful  and  experienced  instructors  and 
practical  lecturers;  and,  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  education  and 
leaching,  which  you  have  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State. 

We  can  speak,  too,  of  what  the  teachers  of  the  State  know  fK>m  daily  observa- 
tion,— ^roany  of  them  from  happy  experience,— of  the  great  change, — nay,  revolu- 
tion,— which  you  have  wrought  in  our  school  architecture;  by  which,  old,  dilapi- 
dated, and  unsightly  district  school-houses  have  given  way  for  the  many  new, 
attractive,  commodious,  and  healthy  edificea  which  now  adorn  our  hills  and 
valleys. 

We  have  seen,  too,  and  feK  the  benefits  of  the  more  numerous  and  regular 
attendance  of  scholars,  of  the  uniformity  of  text-books,  (he  more  vigilant  super- 
vision of  achodl  committees,  and  the  more  lively  and  Intelligent  interest  and  co- 
dperatioa  of  parents  in  our  labors,  which  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  your 
efforts. 

Tlie  fimits  of  your  labors  may  also  be  seen  in  the  courses  of  popular  lectures 
which  are  now  beinff  held,  and  in  the  well-selected  town,  village,  and  district 
libraries,  which  you  have  assisted  in  establishing,  and  which  are  already  scatter- 
iug  their  life-giving  influence  through  our  beloved  State. 

in  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  main  instrumentality  in  effecting  these 
changes,  for  which  the  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  your  memory,  you  have 
your  own  best  reward.  But,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Institutes,  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  accompanying  gift,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  these  your 
Lbors,  of  their  personal  regard  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  your 
aervices  in  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and  to  our  profession  in  particnhir. 
We  only  wish  it  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

Receive  it,  Sir,  with  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfare.  May  your  ftiture  course 
be  as  honorable  to  yourself,  as  the  past  has  been  useinl  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Rhode  Island. 

And,  believe  us,  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  your  sincere  and 
obedient  aervants, 

RoBsaT  Alltn,  Jbiou  Mowbt,  Solomoii  P.  Wbixb,  Fiiunr  J.  Boaoi,  Jank 

FiFiBLD,  SvLvnTsa  PaTTBasoN,  Gbobab  W.  Dodob. 

PaovioBJf  DB,  January  30, 1849. 

Pbovidbnob,  January  31, 1849. 

To  MeM9r9.  Allyn^  ^c. 

I  feel  deeply  impressed  by  the  honor  yon  have  done  me  in  your  communication 
of  the  30th  instant,  and  by  the  elegant  and  valuable  present  which  accompanied 
the  same,  in  the  name  of  a  largo  number  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island.  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  numberless  acts  of  personal  kindness  and 
willing  cooperation  in  my  official  labors  which  I  have  received  from  teachers  both 
of  public  and  private  schools  since  my  first  connection  with  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  State,  and  I  accept  this  parting  testimonial  of  their  friendship,  and  too  par- 
tial appreciation  of  my  labors,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  a  sense  of 
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obligHtioo  fp'eater  than  I  can  express.  If,  daring  the  past  five  yeanr,  mjthiiigbtt 
been  done  to  inoreaae  the  fiieilities  for  individual  and  professional  improtemviit 
enjoyed  by  teachers,  and  to  raise  the  sooial  and  pecuniary  cstimatioD  in  vhidi 
their  aerrioes  are  held  and  rewarded ;  if  any  advance  has  been  made  toward  the 
better  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  poblio  schook,  snd  the  men 
thoroogh,  complete,  and  practical  education  of  the  whole  people,  these  resalti  an 
the  sum  total  of  innnmerable  oontribntions,  all  of  them  as  roeritorioos,  and  nssy 
of  them,  I  donbt  not,  more  important  than  my  own.  Every  teacher  who  hia, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  books,  institutes,  and  sympathiiing  friends,  made  hit 
school  better  than  he  foand  it :  every  school  officer  who  has  aimed  fiiitbfblly  to 
understand  and  execute  all  the  details  in  the  local  administration  of  the  new  lyt* 
tern  ;  every  person  who,  by  his  voioe,  his  pen,  his  vote,  his  pecuniary  aid,  or  hii 
personal  influenoe,  has  contributed  to  the  earnest  awakening  of  the  Lcg^siatiin 
and  the  people  to  the  importance  of  this  mnch-ncglected  pnblio  interest,  ml  ia 
&vor  of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform,  has  labored  with  me 
in  a  common  field  of  usefulness,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  of  credit  iroy  b« 
attached  to  a  snccessfbl  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational  labor,  that  if 
a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  thia  field,  no  matter 
how  small  may  be  the  measure  of  success,  we  should  feci  amply  rewarded  for  our 
exertions,  and,  with  love,  hope,  and  patience  in  our  hearts,  we  ahould  hold  oo  aod 
hold  out  to  the  end.  Whoever  ehse  may  fail  or  fiilter,  may  every  teacher  is  the 
State  persevere  until  Rhode  Island  stands  acknowledged  before  the  world  the 
model  State,  (or  her  wise  sjrstem  of  popular  education.  Then  will  her  worbhopi 
be  filled  with  intelligent,  inventive,  and  contented  laborers ;  her  cities  and  TiHagei 
be  crowned  with  institutions  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  charity,  and  every  hooe 
throughoot  her  borders  be  made  a 'circle  of  unfading  smiles. 

The  cause  of  troe  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  beipg, 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the  ooncentratiaB 
of  all  our  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  £ver  since  the  Great  Teaober  coodfr* 
scended  to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been  upward  and 
onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  beliered  in, 
by  every  lover  of  his  race.  And,  although  there  is  much  &at  is  dark  and  diapair- 
ing  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of  society,  yet,  when  we  study  the  mbat  ct 
education,  and  the  neoesmty  and  capabilities  of  improvement  all  around  na,  with 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  our  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  hai 
already  been  aocomprishcd,  the  future  rises  bright  and  glorioua  before  as;  aiid,oB 
its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better  day  than  has  yet  dawned 
on  our  world.  In  this  sublime  possibility, — ^nay,  in  the  anro  word  of  God,— let  n, 
in  our  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  reaasure  our  hope,  strengthen  oar  fiutb, 
and  confirm  the  unconquerable  will.  The  cause  of  education  can  not  liul,  snlcfl 
all  the  laws  which  hare  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  ecaae  to 
operate,  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fiible,  and  liberty  a  dream.  Mij  ^ 
all  hasten  on  its  final  triumph  by  following  the  example  of  the  Groat  Teacher,  in 
doing  good  according  to  oar  means  and  opportunity ;  and,  may  each  strive  to 
deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  epitaph  of  one,  '  in  whose  death  mankind  kat  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 

With  renewed  assurance  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kindnesa  expresaed  in  vov 
communication,  and  for  the  honor  of  thia  present,  and,  with  my  best  wiihea  fcr 
the  individual  welfiue  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  I  remain 

Tour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

HsitaT  Bai«aia 

Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  by  a  committee  of  citizens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  psinted 
by  Lincoln,  of  Providence,  and  presented  to  the  Rhode  Mand 
Historical  Society. 
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Ahitraet  qf  Offiioial  Eeoardt. 


In  December,  1844,  a  preliminaiy  meeting  was  held  at  Proyidenoe,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Henry  Barnard,  State  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  to  consider  the 
sobject  of  a  State  organization  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  edu* 
cation.  Nathan  Bishop  presided,  and  Messrs.  John  Kingsbury,  H.  Day,  A. 
Perry,  N.  Bishop,  and  J.  J.  Stimpeon  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  formation  of  a  "State  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public  School  Kdu* 
cation."  On  January  21st,  1845,  a  second  meeting  was  called  by  the  chairman 
of  the  oonunittee,  Wilkins  Qpdike  presiding,  when  a  report  was  made  in  favor 
of  such  an  association,  and  a  discussion  followed,  from  Messrs.  H.  Barnard,  N. 
Bishop,  T.  G.  Hartshorn,  W.  QammeU,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  W.  Updike,  and  J.  S, 
Tourtellott  A  draft  of  a  constitution  for  an  Association,  to  be  styled  the 
"Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Barnard, 
N.  Biahop,  J.  T.  Sisson,  J.  Kingsbury,  A.  Bosworth,  T.  R.  Hazard,  W.  Gammell, 
and  G.  Eong. 

Oa  the  24th  of  January,  1845,  was  held  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  W. 
Updike  in  the  chair.  The  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  draft  of  a  Con- 
stitution prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which  was  adopted.  After  remarks  upon 
"  Ttte  general  interests  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  "  by  Messrs.  H.  Barnard,  F. 
Wayland,  A.  Caswell,  C.  Famum,  Osgood,  J.  T.  Sisson,  N.  Bishop^  and  C.  G. 
Perry,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers. 

Second  Meeting. — January  38th,  1845,  at  Providence. 

An  election  of  officers  was  made,  and  John  Kingsbury  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  The  officers  elected  at  this  and  the  subsequent  annual 
meetings  ai^  shown  in  the  accompanying  Ust  (A.)  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 

ProC  Gammell  offered  resolutions  commendatory  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute, which  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  L  Haile,  J.  &  Pitman,  H.  Day,  C.  Far^ 
num,  H.  Barnard,  N.  Bishop,  G.  Ll  Dwight,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Watermaa 

Third  ifeeAmy.— February  19th,  1845,  at  East  Greenwich. 
Addresses  upon  "  The  Educational  ufants  of  Rhode  Jsland,^^  by  W.  Updike,  and 
H.  Barnard. 
Remarks  upon  "  The  Importance  of  Education,^  by  S.  Yemon,  and  J.  Durfea 

Fourth  Meeting. — February  28th,  and  March  1st  and  2d,  1845,  at  Woonsocket 
Addresses  upon  "  The  CondUion  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,''  by  W.  Updike, 
and  H.  Barnard ;  "  The  evils  of  a  misdirected  Educaivm^'  by  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  upon  ''  School-houses ;  their  location^  construction^  cCrc."  by  Messrs. 
J.  B.  T^man,  C.  Famum,  &  &  Greene,  W.  A.  Steere,  A.  Harkness,  J.  Kings- 
bury, J.  D.  Giddings,  and  H.  Barnard;  "7A«  causes  of  Faikure  in  Teacfiing,^^ 
by  J.  Kingsbury;  ^^  Method  of  teaching  Spelling,''  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Famum, 
G.  G  Wilson,  T.  Davis,  and  a  Bushee;  ''Method  of  teaching  Reading,"  by 
MessrsL  Barnard.  Famum,  Giddings,  and  others ;  "  Mvjsic  as  a  branch  of  Edw- 
cation  in  Schools,"  by  Messrsi  &  W.  Ooggshall,  Tallman,  Giddings  and  Barnard; 
** Means  of  securing  Regtdarity  and  Punctuality  of  Attendance,"  by  Rev.  J.  Boy- 
den  ;    *'  Methods  of  conducting  School  Examinations,"  by  H.  Barnard 

Fifih  Meeting.^J\me  25th  and  26th,  1845,  at  Newport 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Thayer,  Ll  B.  Smith,  Brooks,  Barnard,  F. 
Brown,  K  Clark,  Terry,  and  J.  &  Tourtellott 
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Sixth  Meeting. — September  12th,  1846,  al^Warrea 

Discussions  upon  school  subjects,  bj  Messrai  Barnard,  T.  R.  Hazard,  Dr. 
Moore,  Hathaway,  J.  P  Tustin,  and  others. 

Addresses  upon  "  The  amnection  betveen  Common  School  Education  atd  Sak 
Prosperity,"  by  Prof.  Gammell ;  "  How  Parents  may  second  the  eforts  of  Tuthr 
ers"  by  Rev.  T.  Shepard-  '^Methods  of  securing  the  regular  AUeadanuof  Pur 
pilsj'^  by  A.  Perry,  followed  by  Messra  Barnard,  Tustin,  and  otbei& 

Seventh  i/tfefe'n^.— September  19th  and  20th,  1845,  at  Valley  Falls. 

Remarks  upon  "A  jian  of  OradaHon  for  Schools,"  by  MessrsL  Bamrd  and 
Bishop ;  "  StabOOy  of  population  promoted  by  good  Schools,"  by  T.  M.  Boiigess; 
''  Punctyality  and  regularity  of  Attendance,"  by  Messrs.  H.  Day  and  J.  T.  SUwo. 

Discussions  on  ^^  Methods  of  managing  and  disciplining  Sehtifls,"  hjUasn.  G. 

A.  Willard,  Crowell,  J.  B.  Tallman,  Sinon,  Kingsbury,  Famam,  Oay,  Harimea^ 
Oiddinga,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and  T.  Davis;  ^'Methods  of  hnpromMnA  o/  Ai 
Schools  of  the  ViUage^"  by  Messis.  Kingsbury,  Bishop^  and  Day. 

Eighth  ifMftn^.— ^ptember  26th  and  27th,  1845,  at  Chepachet 
Addresses  on  "i\«6ttc  Schools  the  only  availcMe  means  of  a  General  Shear 
tion,"  by  J.  Kingsbury;  "  The  importance  of  Moral  Education,"  by  Ber.  Mr. 
Oheney ;  "  My  experience  as  a  Pupil  and  a  Teacher,"  by  C.  Famum ;  "  The  ifn- 
portance  of  a  radical  change  in  our  System  of  Public  Education,"  by  E  Barnard, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  D.  G.  Groevenor,  and  Tourtellott 

Ninth  Jll«e<tii^.— September  30th,  1845,  at  Ohieyrilla 

Address  "  On  Schools  good  emugh  fir  the  Rich,  and  cheap  ewagh  far  Oe 
Poor,"  by  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  by  Messm  I^ninm,  Day,  and  Haikness. 

Remarks  on  "  The  importance  of  paying  respect  to  the  Ikaeher's  efee,"  by  (X 
AngelL 

Tenth  ifee/in^.— October  4th,  1846,  at  Pawtuxet 

Addressee  ^^  On  the  importance  of  gradation  of  Schools,"  by  N.  Bishop  and  tt 
Barnard;  On  **  Uniformity  of  education  necessary  to  solid  equilibrvm/'  by  Ber. 
Mr.  Osgood. 

Remarks  on  "  The  warming  of  school-houses" by  Messrs.  Hartshorn an^ Bar- 
nard. 

Eleventh  Meeting.--OctoheT  7th,  1845,  at  Fruit  HilL 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Day,  Harkneas  and  Belden. 

nodfth  Meeting^-^Octoher  10th,  1845,  at  Sdtuatei 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  E.  W.  Baker,  and  Rer.  H.  Qnitnby. 

Thirteenth  Meeting. —October  14th,  1845,  at  Foster,  Hemlock  Yillaga 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Barnard,  and  others;  on  "  Tbvn  Litroritt^ 
by  H.  Barnard.  • 

.    Fourteenth  Meeting, — October  30th,  1846,  at  Kingston.  ^ 

Address  on  *'  The  value  of  a  good  education  tn  a  commercial  point  ofviev,  of 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  ^*  Educationai  wants  and  defects,"  by  Messrs.  Kiogsbtny  ^n^^  ];: 
S.  Baker;  "  The  proper  construction  of  school-houses,"  by  Messrs.  Oolgw^  •"» 
Vernon ;  "  The  means  and  importance  of  securing  good  teachers,"  by  ^^^t 
Goodwin,  Davis,  and  Baker;  "  The  means  of  increasing  (he  effectivenesa<ffi(^^ 
in  the  coming  winter,"  by  H  Barnard. 

Fifteenth  jtfee^n^.— December  19th  and  20th,  184%  at  Bristol  ^ 

Addresses  upon  "  Punctuality,"  and  other  subjects,  by  Messrs.  KingsbaiTt  ^' 

B.  Cook,  T.  Shepard,  Sykes,  J.  Gushee,  Bosworth,  Bishop,  and  Barnard. 
Discussions  upon  "  Methods  of  Discipline  and  Instruction." 

Sixteenth  Meeting'—SEOOKD  aksval  msmro.— Januaty  16th,  1846^  tt  ?rof' 

idenoe. 
Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee;  Election  ofOfficen 
Remarks  by  Messrs.  T.  Shepard,  W.  Russell,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Wayland,  Vemoi^ 

Updike,  Bishop,  Caswell,  Barnard,  and  others 
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.  Seventeenth  Jfeefin^.— January  30th  and  31at,  184$,  at  Pawtucket 
Remarks  on  "  W?io  should  be  employed  as  Public  School  'PRocherSy^^  hy  K. 
Bishop;   *'  The  rights  of  children  to  an  Education^'  by  H.  Day;  "  The  duly  of 
Parents  in  regard  to  Sdiool  Discipline,^  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

DiscusflioDS  on  *'  Nsatness  in  School-howee^"  by  Me5?8r9.  G.  0.  Wilaon,  Gr.  A. 
Willard,  GiddingSf  Wickes,  and  Siason ;  **  T?ie  classijicaticn  of  Schools  and  vae 
of  Monitors^'^  by  Messra.  Barnard,  Qiddings,  Perry,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and 
Wickes;  "  The  value  of  Female  Teachers,^'  by  kessrs.  Barnard,  Blodgett,  Rounds, 
Willard,  Wilkinson,  and  Boyden ;  "The  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  School  Book,"  by 
Kessra.  J.  Boyden,  Hyde,  Blodgett,  Rounds,  Willard,  Fanisworth,  Wickes, 
Perry,  and  Famum ;  "  Corporal  Puniettmeni,"  by  Messrs.  Day,  Farnum,  Perry, 
Willard,  Siason,  Wilson,  Rounds,  Benson,  and  Barnard. 
Addreaaea  by  Mesara  Willard,  Siason,  and  Bynard. 

Eighteenth  Meeting^-^rmBD  akhval  HBBTINa. — January  7th,  1847,  at  Provi- 
dencei 

Reports  ftom  the  Treasurer  and  EzecutiTe  Gommittee ;  Election  of  OflScera 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Wayland,  that  the  Board  of  the  Institute  take 
measures  to  promote  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries  through  tlie 
Slata 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Lej^islature  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  "  Journal  of  the  R.  L  Institute  of  In- 
struction" to  the  districts. 

Remarks  on  "  The  Improvements  effected  in  (he  Schools  of  RJiode  Island,^''  by 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Vail,  Whipple,  A  Ballou,  A  J.  Manchester,  Baker,  Bishop,  and 
Hunter. 

Nwetemth  iTeetin^.— February  6th,  1847,  at  Smithfleld. 
Address  by  W.  Updike. 

Discussion  on  ^^  Methods  of  Government  avaUaJtHe  in  (he  Cbiin^,'*  by  Messrs. 
Famuno,  Oiddinga,  and  Harkness. 
Lesson  in  Elocution,  by  F.  RusselL 

TwenJtkth  Meeting. — ^February  19th,  1847,  at  Apponaug  Village. 
Addresses  by  Messra  Kingsbury,  Updike,*  Baker,  and  Barnard. 
Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  F.  Russell. 

Twenty-first  Meeting. — February  20th,  1847,  at  EnightsyOle. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Updike. 
Lecture  on  elocution,  by  F.  RusselL 
Drill  of  the  pupils  of  W.  S.  Baker,  in  Elocution  and  Arithmetic. 

Tioenty-eeoimd  Meeting, — ^February  27th,  1847,  at  Johnston. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Harkness,'  Whiting,  Waterman,  Baker,  and 
Updike. 

ISoenty-ihird  ifee^in^.— March  IQth,  1847,  at  Grampton  Mills. 
Address,  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
Discussiona 

Exercises  m  Geography,  Arithmetic^  Smging,  ftc,  by  the  scholars  of  several 
neighboring  schools,  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Twemty-fourth  Meeting. — September  11th,  1847,  at  Ghepachet,  on  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  new  school  building. 

Address  on  "Architecture  as  connected  with  Education,^  by  J.  Kingsbury; 
**  The  Advantages  of  a  good  Education  to  Jhdividtuxis  and  the  CommunUy^'^  by 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  "  The  relations  of  Parents  and  Ihaehars,^^  by  Messrs.  Bishop, 
Fowle,  and  Brown. 

Twenty-fifth  Meeting — FOURTH  ANinjAL  MKBTINO. — January  2l8t  and  25th, 
1848,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Gommittee. 

Remarks  on  "  Progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island^'"  by  Messrs.  Vail,  Updike, 
Siason,  Barnard,  and  Bishop;  "  Town  Libraries  and  Popular  Lectures^^*  by  Mr. 
Oagood ;  "  The  duties  of  Parents  to  their  Schools,''  by  N.  Bishop. 
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Address  on  *' The  Progreaa  <md  OtrndOitm  of  SchMOa  in  Bkode  Jd^^ 
Barnard 

JkoerUys^cth  Meeting. — ^At  Newport 

Remarks  on  "  The  OondUion  of  ScJioob,"  bj  ICeasrs.  Updike,  Weedoo,  Bo^ 
nard,  and  Whipple. 

ISoerUyseverUh  Meeting — ^FiiTH  ANXUAL  MUETiNa.— Jannaiy  29th,  1849,  at 
Providence. 

Beport  of  Executiye  CJommittee;  Election  of  Officers. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Pro£  OammeU  (discussed  on  the  twd  preTioos  neH- 
ingfl),  that  Education  in  Rhode  Ishuu^  will  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  continued  attention  of  our  efficient  commissioner,  snd  the  beirty 
oodperation  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Remarks  on  "The  Condition  and  Siatistica  of  Education  in  IkeSiaUj'^'^ 
Barnard ;  "  Female  nachers,"  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Baker ;  "  The  Cwdiiiimtf 
Schools"  by  Messrs.  Porter,  Hartshorn,  and  HalL 

TSffeniy-eigfUh  Meeting. — ^February  5th,  1849,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  ''The  Origin  of  the  PMic  Schools  of  Providence,'*  hy  t.}L^m. 

Remarks  on  "  The  Condition  of  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Barber,  Baker. 
Cranston,  and  S.  Patterson  j  "  2%e  need  of  Evening  Schools  in  Providem,  bj  K. 
M.  Stone. 

A  committee  appointed  (Messrs.  Hartshorn,  Dumont,  Shepard,  Updike,  and 
Harris)  to  prepare  a  statement  respecting  the  school  fund,  and  memorialize  the 
people  upon  the  importance  of  leaving  it  intact 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  president  express  to  Mr.  Barnard,  on  hia  re* 
signation  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  high  sense  eote^ 
tained  by  the  Institute,  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  State. 

Ikcenty-ninth  Meeting — SIXTH  AUKUAL  iramiNO. — January  18th  and  24th, 
1860,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers.  ,,     ., 

Address  on  ''  A  Normal  School  in  connection  with  Brovm  Unwtrtity!'  ^  ^' 
Bishop,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  others. 

Resolutions  approving  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  leoom* 
mending  monthly  meetings  from  October  to  March,  with  lectures,  Ac 

Tftirtielh  Meeting. — ^February  1st,  1850,  at  Providence.  . . 

Lecture  on  "  The  Dutits  and  Qualifications  of  Jhachers,"  by  W.  D.  Swai,  wita 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Mowry,  and  others. 

Thirty-first  Meeting. — March  ^th,  1850,  at  Providence.  . 

Address  on  "  GuyoCs  Physical  Geography,"  by  J.  Kingsbuiy,  foUowed  oy 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Goodwin. 

Thirty-second  Meeting. — ^October  18th,  1850,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  The  Brain,"  by  Dr.  Ray. 

Thirty-third  Meeting. — November  1st,  1860,  at  Providenoeu 
Address  on  "  The  True  Teacher,"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick. 

Thirty-fourth  Meeting. — January  17th,  1851,  at  Providence.  ^^ 

Address  on  "  The  relations  of  Parents  to  their  Childrem  in  regard  t»  ^^"^ 

tion,"  by  N.  Bishop. 
Remarks  on  "  The  Condition  of  the  poor  Children  of  Providence,''  by  t^woi 

speakers. 

Tnirty-fifth  Meeting— %S7RSTa  akkual  MXEnvo. — ^February  9tb,  iS^^i  * 

Providence. 
Report  from  the  Treasurer;  Officers  elected.  a^j^^ 

Lecture  on  "  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  Rhode  Island  for  promoting  ww**^ 

tion,"  by  Dr.  Wayland. 

Thirty^sixth  Meeting— laQwm   akvual  mxbtiko. — Janiiary  23d,  1^^  ^ 
Providence. 
Election  of  Officers. 
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Address  on  "  1%€  Harmony  of  I\Mie  Schoola  toUh  our  JnaHhUioMf'^  hj  Dr. 


Tfnrty-^everUh  Meetmg,^Fehmary  20th,  1862,  at  Provideiiaei 
Lecture  on  "i>rat0«R^,*'  by  Prof.  Whitaker. 

Vtiriy-eighih  Meeting.— Uax^Ai  19th,  1852,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  **  O  ogra^hy^^  by  Prof.  Guyot 

Thirty-nmOi  Meeting. — ^April  2d,  1,852,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  **  Jkaching  ArithmeiiCf"  by  D.  P.  Ck>lbum. 

Fortieth  Meeting-^varm  annual  ifSBTiva.-- January  19th,  1863,  at  Provi- 
denoe. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  *'  The  need  of  Oompubory  Lawn  for  attendance  at  School^^*  by  J. 
Bates;  ''  School  Instruction  in  Manners;'  by  6.  H.  TiUinghast. 

Forty-first  Meeting — tenth  annual  hbetinq. — January  17th,  18^  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  "  Edmcationat  Progress^  and  the  need  of  a  Board  of  Education^"  by 
J.  KinKebary,  with  remarks  by  Messrs  S.  S.  Green,  E.  R  Potter,  A.  Perry,  and 
E.  Ml  Stone,  upon  a  State  Normal  School,  Moral  and  Physical  Education,  and 
School  Examinations. 

Beport  firom  G.  H.  TiUinghast  advismg  the  use  of  a  text-book  entitled  the 
**  Morals  of  Manners.*' 

Remarks  on  **i2ea(i»n^,"  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Normal  School. 

Forty-eecond  Meeting — SLSVXNTH  annual  iobetino. — January  24th,  25th, 
and  26th,  1856,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Ck)mmittee ;  Officers  elected. 

Address  on  '*  The  imconscioua  TuUion  of  the  Teacher,'*  by  F.  D.  Huntington. 

Lectares  on  **  Methods  for  promoting  Intetiecinal  Culture  by  the  Teachers^*  by 
D.  P.  Colbam;  '*  Physical  Geography^''  by  Prof.  Guyot;  ^^  Manner  of  teaching 
Physical  Geography^'*  by  Prof.  Guyot  ;*  "  The  relation  of  the  State  to  Popular 
Education."  by  Dr.  Scare;  ''Beading,''  by  Dr.  Seare;  ''The  influence  of  the 
Earth's  form  tq)on  Human  Development^'  by  ProC  Guyot ;  '*  The  Glaziers  of 
Stoiiierland,"  by  Prof.  Guyot 

Resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  of  fVee  public  evening  schools 
in  the  manufacturing  villages  and  larger  ix)wns;  moved  by  S.  Austin,  and  dis- 
cucned  by  Meesra  Stone,  Green,  TiUinghast,  and  Arnold; — that  in  Normal 
Schools,  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  the  main  object,  and  that  a 
high  standard  of  culture  should  be  a  pre-requisite  to  admission ;  reported  by  a 
committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Vail,  Willard,  Nash,  Greene,  Stone, 
and  Golbum; — ^recommending  the  establishment  of  an  educational  Journal, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  and  referring  the  subject  to  his 
action;  reported  by  a  committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Tail; 
— ^welcoming  the  new  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Kev.  Robert  AUyn. 

Forty-third  Meeting— TWVLrsB  annual  iobetino. — January  24th  and  25th, 
1866,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  officers ;  S.  S.  Greene  elected  President,  J.  Kingsbury  declining  a 
reelection.  • 

Addresses  on  **  The  Importance  of  thorough  Elementary  Instruction,"  by  A.  R 
Pope;  "  The  Value  of  the  Popular  Educator  to  the  Community^'  by  W.  W.  Hop- 
pin  ;  '*  The  varied  Duties  of  a  faithful  Teacher,"  by  Rt  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark ;  "  Edu- 
cational Progress  in  Rhode  Island,"  by  J.  Kingsbury. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  J.  Kingsbury  for  his  able,  faithAil,  and  long  contin- 
ned  services. 

A  committee  reported  favorably  respecting  the  "  R.  I.  Schoohnaster,"  and  a 
corresponding  committee  for  that  Journal  was  appointed. 

Messrs.  L^h,  Allyn,  and  Stone  were  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Legis- 
lature in  obtcuning  facts  respecting  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Discussion  by 
Allyn,  Leach,  Stone,  Cook,  Boyden,  Grover,  and  others. 
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Report  from  a  oommittee  reoommending  to  the  attention  of  teachere  •  book 
eucitled  "  Morals  of  Manners,"  by  Miss  G.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Forty-fowrtk  MseHnff — ^TBISTSSKTH  ANNUAL  MXRING. — Janoaiy  3lat,  1857, 
at  Providence. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  OfiBcers. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Stone  appointed  to  solicit  from  the  General  Assembly  an 
appropriation  in  favor  of  the  "  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  " 

Forty-fiflh  MeeHng.^Uaj  28th  and  29th,  1857,  at  Newport 

Addresses  on  "  Edvcationj"  by  Q.  H.  CJalvert ;  **  The  chief  De/eds  of  Bom  fife- 
catiofi,''  by  Rev.  W.  fiurton ;  "  MaShemaMcal  Studies,*'  by  Rey.  W.  Stow. 

Remarks  on  **  The  advantages  of  (he  social  position  of  the  Ihacher^' \>j  W. 
Barton ;  *'  The  duties  of  Teachers  in  the  Government  and  Mortd  IVmi}%  of  CkU- 
dren,"  by  Messrs.  Ailjm,  Oolbum,  Burton,  and  Tenney. 

Discussion  on  ^*  Capacity  to  govern  without  Corporal  Pmisknmt^  the  MpM 
qwdijkation  of  the  TMcher,^'  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  Allyn,  Stow,  and  Burton. 

Forty-Acth  Meeting — rouBTBENTH  ANNUAL  vzetino. — ^February  6th,  1S58, 
at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  the  Treasurer ;  balance  on  hand,  $1,141.1S. 

Resolutions  recommending  the  fiuther  increase  of  Evening  Sdiooia,  and  free 
Public  Libraries ;  on  motion  of  S.  Austin,  seconded  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Leach  were  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  OommisBODer 
for  meetings  of  the  Institute  m  diflforent  parts  of  the  State. 

[The  Records  of  six  meetings  are  not  preserved,  and  all  Uie  Allowing  mun- 
bers  are  increased  by  that  number.] 

Fifty-third  Meeting — ^fifteenth  annual  MBBTora. — ^Febmaiy  27th,  1850,  at 
Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Election  of  Officers. 

The  CoDuuissioner  of  Public  Schools  reported  meetings  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing the  year  at  North  Foster,  Ghepachet,  Grompton,  Mashassuc,  and  two  at 
VaUey  Falls. 

Address  on  ''Education  in  the  Home,''  by  Ber.  W,  Barber. 

Fifty-fourth  Meeting — sixtsenth  annual  KSSTiNa. — January  20th  and  21flt, 
1860,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Discussions  on  "  Whispering  and  Intercommunication  among  Schokff^"  bf 
Messrs.  Cady,  Foster,  Smith,  Willard,  Perry,  and  Leach ;  "  Means  for  secvrag 
Attention  in  School^"  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Foster,  Ladd,  Mowry,  and  DeMunn; 
*'  The  Inftuence  of  Education  upon  the  Cbmmt*»i3fy."  by  Messrs.  A.  H-  Clapp,  J.  B. 
Ghapin,  Sears,  Stone,  and  Leach  f  **  WrUten  Examinations^^'  by  Mesen.  Man- 
chester, Do  Munn,  and  Snow. 

Remarks  on  "  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  regular  Attendance  at  Schsot^" 
by  A  W.  Godding. 

The  "  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  "  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute,  and  a  Board 
of  Editors  appointed,  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Ladd,  Foster,  Snov, 
Godding,  Robbins,  Perry,  Stone,  Kent,  Pierce,  and  GammeU. 

Statement  of ''  The  progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Mand^  and  of  the  wrk  of 
t(^  Instigate,"  by  E.  M.  Stone. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  in  the  loss  by  death  of  John  J.  StimpsoD  and  Dana 
P.  Golbum. 

Fifty-fifth  i^^»a^.— September  7th  and  8th,  I860,  at  Bristol 
Lectures  on  "  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  Intellectual  Progress,'"  by  Dr.  Cbapin ; 
"  Iformal  Schools,  their  origin,  history,  davms,  and  renins,'*  by  Rer.  B.  G.  North* 
rop ;  "  Means  ofobtainijig  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language,''  by  J.  Kendall; 
«*  Vivacity  in  the  l^acher,"  by  D.  Goodwin;  ''Physical  Training,"  by  Dr.  D- 
Lewis. 

Discussions  on  "  Tho  great  attention  to  Arithmetic  in  our  Schools,'*  by  MesBi. 
Cady,  Kendall,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Robbins,  Manchester,  and  Ladd ;  "TheStA- 
jects  of  the  Leetwres;'  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Pierce,  Northmp,  Ladd,  DeHttsB, 
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Kendall,  Chase,  liatbewaon,  and  Oallnp;  **  The  interesta  of  the  R,  I.  SehooimaB' 
ter"  hj  MesBra.  De  Kudd,  Mowiy,  Cndy,  Kendall,  and  Willard. 

Fifty-sixih  ifMfe'n^.— October  12th,  I860,  at  East  Greenwich. 
Lecturee  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Talbot^  J.  Kendall,  and  Dr.  Lewis. 

FiPy-seveiUh  Meeting. — December  Ytb,  1860,  at  Blackstone. 
L»;tures  bj  Meesrs.  S.  8.  Green,  H.  K.  Oliver,  and  W.  A.  Mowrj. 

Fi/fy-eighth  Meeiing^-^wiusiTy  18th  and  19th,  1861,  at  Centenrille. 

Lecture  on  "  EducaHon^^^  bj  Rev.  A.  Gardener. 

Disoussions  on  "  Teaching  Aiiihmetie ;  its  defects^  and  ihe^Usr  KHiy/'  bj  Messrs. 
De  Munn,  Kendall,  and  Manchester ;  "  Education  of  Young  Cnildren^"  bj  J.  Ken- 
dall :  "  Ueeftdneas  of  FubUc  iZeamiha^ioiM,"  by  Messrs.  De  Miuin,  Manchester, 
Ladd,  Willard,  Snow,  Kistler,  Spaulding,  and  KendaU. 

Ftfiy^inth  Meeting— SRymsTKEmu  avkual  motiko.— Jaatiafy  2(th  and 
26th,  1861,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Election  of  OiOoersi  aod  of  Board  of  Editors  for  the 
"ILL  Schoolmaster.*' 

Lectares  on  *'  The  relation  of  Mental  FhiloBophy  to  Education,"  by  B.  G.  North- 
rop; "  The  Sea,"  by  Rev.  L.  Swain. 

Discussion  on  '*  The  mechanical  performance  of  Arithmetical  Operations,^*  by 
Messrs.  Willard,  Stone,  Leach,  Green,  Mowry,  Ladd,  Eastman,  Pierce,  &iow, 
Manchester,  De  Munn,  Austin,  and  KendaU. 

Sixtieth  Meeting.— UAToh  Ist  and  2d,  1861,  at  South  Kingston. 

Lecturee  on  "  Unwritten  History,"  by  Rev.  A.  Woodbury ;  "  Writing,"  by  .8 
A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  "  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  constant  attendance  at  School,** 
by  Messrs.  Gardener,  Tefil,  Patten,  De  Munn,  and  Phelps ;  ^^ Reading,"  by  Messrs. 
Grosvenor,  Brisgs,  Thurber,  Leach,  Potter,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Tefll,  Gardener, 
and  Tucker;  '''The  lest  method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,"  by  Messrs.  Tefft,  Snow, 
and  De  Munn. 

Sixty-first  Meeting.— Norember  22d  and  23d,  1861,  at  Carolina  Mills. 

Lectures  on  **  Education,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere ;  "  The  most  important  regut- 
sites  in  Teaching,"  by  J.  J.  Ladd ;  "  Class  Recitations,"  by  J.  KendalL 

Discussion  on  *'  Aie  present  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country,"  by  Messrs. 
Greene,  Stanton,  Gady,  Tillinghast,  Kendall,  Tefft,  Seamana,  Bailey,  De  Munn, 
and  Ladd. 

Resolved  that  contributions  of  one  cent  from  each  scholar  be  solicited,  for  the 
aid  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Sixsty'seoond  Meeting. — December  20th  and  21st,  1861,  at  Peacedale. 

Lectures  on  "  T%«  relation  of  the  Mind  to  the  Body,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere; 
"  Teaching  Letters  and  Spelling,"  by  J.  KendaU. 

Discussions  on  **  Guarding  Children  against  Temptation,  or  teaching  them  to 
resist  it,"  by  Messrs.  Tefit,  Maryot,  M.  S.  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Miller,  Gorton, 
Clark,  and  Coon;  '^  DifflcuUies  in  Teaching  Geography"  by  Me»«n).  Tefft,  Green, 
Tillinghast,  Stanton,  and  others;  '*  Method  of  illustrating  Decimal  FracHoTift"  by 
Messrs.  Tefft,  Davis,  Stanton,  TUlinghast,  Peckham,  Beutley,  Green,  and  others; 
''  Good  Order  in  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Stanton,  Briggs,  Tillinghast,  Ken- 
neth, and  Coon;  '^ Recitations  in  Reading,"  by  MesRrs.  Thurber,  Davis,  Tefft, 
Briggs,  Miner,  and  Coon.  "  Securing  prompt  attendance  at  Scfiool,"  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Kendall,  Stanton,  and  Mowry. 

Remarks  on  "  The  duty  of  Teachers  to  their  Country"  by  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Sixty4hird  Meeting.^^9nxnTy  4  th  and  5th,  1862,  at  Chepachet. 

Lectures  on  **  iVtvte^ple^  of  true  Education,  and  the  difficulties  which  oppose  0,^ 
by  H.  Rousmaniere;  '*  Arithmetic  and  its  Abbreviations,"  by  N.  W.  De  Munn; 
"  Booh-keeping  in  Common  Schools,"  by  8.  A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  **  The  best  Method  of  Ihaching  Writing  and  SpeUing,"  **  The 
connection  of  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,"  ''How  far  English  Composition 
nhnuid  be  taught,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Chase.  Brown,  Peckiiam,  Mowry,  and 
others ;  "  The  control  of  Ihachers  over  their  Pupils  out  of  School" 
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Stxiy-fourthMeetmg^-'miOKnMXTB.  akvual  MBBnxa. — January 3 Island M- 
ruary  Ut,  1862,  at  ProvideDoe. 

Reports  of  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary;  Election  of  OflSoera. 

Lectures  on  **  The  Comforta  and  Pleasures  of  School-keeping^'*  by  Rer.  L 
WbitiDg ;  "  OuUure  of  ihe  Voice,*'  by  S.  Monroe ;  "  Engtish  History,"  by  6.  Pk]- 
mer. 

Discussion  on  **  Oood  DiscipHne  in  School,  and  haw  maintainedf**  by  Means. 
Willard,  Cady,  Mowry,  Ladd,  G.  T.  Day,  and  J.  M.  Taloott. 

ReciUtions  in  **  ArUhmeUc,"  conducted  by  N.  W.  DeMunn;  m*'Eitgiisk 
Grammar"  conducted  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  conduct  tbe  publication  of  the  "R. 
L  Schoolmaster." 

Resolution,  moTed  by  S.  M.  Stone,  recommending  an  increase  of  ereiuDg 
schools. 

Siitttf-'/ifih  ifeelm^.— February  28th  and  March  1st,  1862,  at  OenternDe, 
(Warwick.) 

Lectures  on  "  Writing,**  by  Sl  A.  Potter:  **  The  Otmjorta  and  Fkasnres  pf 
School-keeping,**  by  L.  Whiting;  "  SpeUing,**  by  J.  KendaU;  ''  The  stndg  oftki 
U,  S.  Constitution  in  our  Schools,**  by  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Discussion  on  "  J%e  Teacher's  sphere  of  Usefulness,"  by  Messrs.  Husted,  Leader, 
Brayton,  and  Cooke. 

Recitations  in  ''English  History**  conducted  by  D.  R.  Adams;  *"  The  Art  of 
Map-drawing,**  conducted  by  Sw  A.  Briggs. 

Sioriy-sirth  Meeting.^Apnl  11th  and  12th,  1862,  at  Wickford. 

Lectture  on  "  The  Teacher ;  his  Works  and  his  Rewards,**  by  A.  J.  Mandieiter. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Defects  in  our  Public  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Cbad- 
sey,  Slocum,  Potter,  and  others ;  "  Tlie  relative  duties  of  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
J*upils"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  and  De  Munn ;  "  Reading,"  by  Messra  Mancbester 
and  De  Munn;  "  The  present  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country,"  by  Mesffi. 
8now,  Slocum,  and  others. 

Remarks  on  "  Penmanship,**  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Exorcises  iu  "  Reading,"  conducted  by  ¥.  B.  Snow. 

Sixty-fseventh  Meeting. — November  2l8t  and  22d,  1862,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher,  by  J.  Kendall;  ^'Eincaiiotk 
out  of  School,"  by  Rev.  H.  Lincoln. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Responsibility  of  Teachers  for  the  Punctuality  and  Attend' 
once  of  Scholars,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Foster,  Griswold,  Woodbridge,  Teflt, 
Green,  and  Whitman ;  "  Means  of  making  R.  Island  pupils  fair  Spellers,**  by 
Messrs.  KendaU,  Griswold,  and  Greene;  ^*  Educating  a  Community  to  a  right 
Appreciation  of  good  Teachers  and  Schools,  by  Messrs.  Teflft.  Foster,  and  Greene; 
*'  The  best  Method  of  presenting  Decimals  and  Percentage"  by  Messrs.  De  Manii, 
Kendall,  Foster,  Ladd,  Greene,  and  others ;  *'  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Sehoeif, 
and  exciting  Pupils  to  greater  DiUgenee**  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Kenyoo. 

Sixty-eighth  Meeting. — December  6lh  and  6th,  1862,  at  Wickford. 

Lectures  on  *^  Object  Lessons,"  by  J.  KendaU ;  **  Nature's  Hieroglyphs,"  by  Ber. 
C.  H.  Fay. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Dependence  of  Teachers  upon  Text-books-,  "  7^  Responsi- 
biHty  of  Teachers  for  the  lack  of  a  delicate  moral  tone  in  their  Piq^Ht,"  by  Messrs 
Snow,  KendaU,  and  others. 

Sixty-ninth  Meeting. — December  19th  and  20th,  1862,  at  Pawtucket 

Lectures  on  "  The  Progress  of  Public  Schools,"  by  Rev.  G  Taft ;  "  Book-keqnag,** 
by  S.  A.  Potter;  "  7he  Duties  of  Parent  Citizens  to  their  Public  Schools,**  by  H. 
Rousmaniere ;  "  The  ScJiolar  and  his  Country,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark. 

Poem  on  '*  Nature  and  its  Recelations,'^  by  W.  M.  Rodman. 

Class  exercises  in  "'  SpeUing,"  conducted  by  J.  Kendall,  with  reouiks  by 
Messrs.  Snow,  WiUard,  De  Munn,  and  others;  ''Readmg,"  oondnded  by  F.R 
Snow. 

Discussion  on  *  The  moral  Infliuence  of  Teachers  upontheir  Pupils  m  md md ^ 
Scluwl,''  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Mowry,  GammeU,  Ladd,  and  others. 
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StveiUieih  Jfeeting. — Janoaiy  9th  and  10th,  1863,  at  Newton,  (Portsmoath.) 
Lectures  on  •*  7%«  benefits  of  School  Libraries,''  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Coppshall ;  •*  Th« 
true  ReiaHona  of  School  and  Home,  nacfur  and  Parent,*"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell; 
"  The  OuMvaUan  of  a  Taste  for  the  Beauties  of  Nature,"  by  L  F.  Cady. 

Diacoamons  on  *^  School  LibrarieSy"  by  jMesars.  Kendall,  RouRmaniero,  Cofrgrs- 
hall,  and  Arnold ;  "  The  Assignment  of  Lessons  to  be  studied  at  Hume,"  by  Messrs. 
Kendall,  Arnold,  Gifford,  and  others ;  **  Preventing  Whispering  and  Motion  of 
the  Lipg  white  J^ud^ng,"  by  S.  D.  Coggshall ;  '^  The  Importance  of  Vie  Coopera- 
tion of  PaarenJta^^  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Cady,  Belden,  and  Kendall ;  "  The 
Assumptiion  of  Unwarranted  Authority  by  Teachers,"  by  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Cady, 
and  Belden ;  **  Method  of  commencing  the  Study  of  Geography"  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Kendall,  Chapman,  and  othersu 

Seventy-first  Meeting—'VVsrprKSXTR  annual  msktino. — January  30th  and 
Slst,  1863,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  total  amount  of  funds,  $1,23*7.61.  Election  of 
Officers. 

Lectures  on  ^* English  Orammar,"  by  Prof  S.  S.  Greene;  ^^  The  Impotiance 
and  Mode  of  training  the  S^Mes,"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop;  ** Physical  Geogra- 
phy" by  B.  Harrison. 

Discussions  on  **  The  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher  for  the  Moral  Conduct  of  his 
PupHa,"  by  Messrs.  Cady  and  De  Munn ;  ^^  English  Grammar"  by  MessrH.  Cadj', 
Willaiti,  Tefit,  Belden,  Manchester,  De  Munn,  and  Northrop ;  "  The  necessity  of 
Sustaining  the  '  R.  L  Schoolmaster,^ "  by  Messrs.  Matteson,  Northrop,  and  Ladd. 

Class  exercises  in  •'  Object  Teaching,"  conducted  by  N.  A.  Calkins ;  ^'SptUing 
and  Reading,"  by  a  class  of  colored  children. 

Messrs.  Ladd  and  De  Munn  appointed  to  memorialisse  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation. 

Seventy-second  Meeting. — February  19th  and  SOth,  1863,  at  Ashaway. 

Leisures  on  "  The  T^htr  and  his  Work,"  by  J.  J.  Ladd ;  "  77w  Duties  of  Pa- 
rents  and  the  Public  in  regard  to  Schools,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  "  School  Tac- 
tics,'' by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussions  on  "  Methods  of  securing  greater  Punctuality  in  Schools"  by  Messrs. 
Langrworthy,  Saunders,  Greene.  Kenneth,  Maryott,  Davis,  Ladd,  Cullins,  Stan- 
ton, Vincent,  Morton,  Coon,  Rev.  J.  Clark,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  and  Lewis;  ^^  The 
use  of  Text-books  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Kendall. 

Class  exercises  in  "  BcLssini's  Method  of  Teaching  Music,"  conducted  by  J.  M. 
Stillman. 

Seventy-third  Meeting. — March  6th  and  7th,  1863,  at  Kingston. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Scale  on  which  the  Universe  is  built,"  by  J.  Kendall; 
"Mental  Science,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere. 

Poem  on  "  The  Golden  Era."  by  A,  J.  Foster. 

Discussion  on  "  The  use  of  Text-hooks  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Eastman,  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  TeSt,  and  others^ 

Seventy-fourth  Meeting. ,  at  River  Point. 

Lectures  on  ^*  English  Grammar,"  by  A.  A.  Gamwell;  " ,"  by 

Rev.  J.  M.  H.  Dow. 

Discussions  on  "  The  best  Method  of  teaching  Geography,"  by  Messrs.  Rous- 
maniere, Aldrich,  Fuller,  Harrison,  Seamans,  Rldridge,  and  Gallup ;  "  7'%e  most 
prominent  Faults  in  our  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Matteson, 
Kastman,  Willard,  Gamwell,  Spaulding,  and  Kent. 

Remarks  on  **  Penmanship,"  by  B.  Harrison. 

8eoenty-f^  Meeting,— -TSovemheT  24th  and  36th,  1863,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  ''The  Study  of  the  EngHeh  Language,"  by  W.  A.  Mowry; 
''Duties  ofParetUs  to  the  School,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin;  '' Entrance  to  the  PubHe 
Bigh  SehoolB  should  be  determined  by  Scholarship,  aacertamed  by  Competitive 
Summation,'^  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  on  '*  The  Extent  to  which  Teachers  should  Assist  (heir  Pupils,"  by 
Kesns.  Foster,  Greene,  Mowry,  Chapin,  and  others;  "  T?te  greatest  EtHl  in  our 
SehooU,  and  its  remedy,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Ames,  Mowry,  and  others. 
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School  Reports  were  i^ven  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Woodbridgei  CkMHi,  "nilingbiat, 
Inman,  Ck>lliiia,  Foster,  Kenyon,  Bobbins,  and  Mowry. 
Bzerciaea  in  GymnasticSy  by  Messrs  Trine  and  Wood« 

Safenttf-^ixth  Meetifig.^December  lltb  and  12th,  1863,  at  North  SdtaateL 
Lectarea  on  "  The  Good  Teacfur,''  by  Key.  Lyoian  Whiting;  '*  VitaUti/mtke 

School-room^"  by  John  J.  Ladd. 
Discussions  on  "  The  extent  and  mode  of  (he  Thaeher'a  he^  k>  hia  pufOt « 

MdihemaOcs;"  ''  The  use  of  the  BlaciAoard  in  English  Grammar  f'  ''  Method/ of 

Tlmching  Spelling  f^  "  Proper  and  improper  penalties  for  defectioe  redtaJtioM  or 

hadcc(ndw:tf'  '*  Tbpical  Becitaiions," 

Seventy-seventh  Meeting. — January  16th  and  16th,  1864,  at  CeBterville. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  Teadhing^^  by  J.  B.  Cha- 
pin ;  "  The  Teacher's  Motives  and  Difficulties,*'  by  A.  J.  Mandiester. 

Discussions  on  "  Ttie  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  compared  with  those  cflwei^ 
years  ago"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Hasted,  Adams,  Beamansi,  Stone,  and 
Matteson;  "77^  Teaching  of  Music  tn  our  Schools"  by  Messrs.  RousmaDierei, 
Gallup,  Matteson,  Ladd,  Spencer,  Berry,  and  Kent;  **  The  Obsiades  io  the  stte- 
cess  of  our  Schools"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Spaulding,  Rousmaniere,  and  Mowry. 

Reports  from  ScboolH,  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Berry,  Gallup,  Bates,  Manchester, 
Edwards,  Eastman,  Tefit,  Robbins,  Spaulding,  and  Mowry. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Dr.  Wood. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  the  lamented  D.  P.  Golbum,  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  How- 
ry, and  Austin. 

Seienty-eighth  Meeting — twentieth  ANVnAL  XSSTIMQ. — January  29th  and 
30th,  1864,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  ''Morning  Glories,"  by  J.  Kendall;  "  Object  Thachmg,"  by  L  F. 
Cady;  "  J7i«  £»ttrfy  o/flwton/,"  by  Rev.  B.  Sears;  '' The.RekUion  of  the  ScMar 
to  the  RtbeOion,"  by  J.  T.  Edwards;  '' Sdf  EdvbcaUon,"  hj  J.  D.  PhUbridc: 
*' Physical  Geography,"  by  ProC  &  Tenney;  ''The  Belations  of  Ptareth  io  tKt 
School,"  by  T.  W.  BickneU. 

Report  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  "R.  I.  Schoolmaster"  dunng  tbe 
year,  by  N.  W.  De  Munn. 

Seventy-ninth  Meeting. — February  12th  and  13th,  1864^  at  Woonsockei 
Lectures  on  ''Familiar  Topics,"  by  J.  Kendall ;  " Supervision  of  School,"  by 
Rev.  a  S.  Northrup;  "  Relation  of  the  Scholar  to  the  Rebellion,"  by  J.  T.  fid- 
wards;  "  Education  and  Physical  Interests,"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Chapin. 

Discussions  on  "  Parental  Interest  in  Schools;"  "Object  Teaching  as  a  system  T 
"  Physical  Culture ;"  "  Defects  in  Public  Schools.' ' 

Eightieth  Meeting.^ Jmuq  3d  and  4ih,  1864,  at  Harrisville. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Freedmen"  by  Rev.  A.  Root;  "ReaHng.' 
by  F.  B.  Snow;  "Primary  Geography,"  by  T.  W.  BickneU;  "  The  EducaHonol 
Improvements  of  twenty-five  years,"  by  I.  P.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  "  The  best  means  of  securing  Regular  Attendance  ai  School,^  hj 
Messrs.  Steere,  MetcaU  and  Webb ;  "  The  Evils  of  a  frequent  change  <^  Teachers, 
and  the  remedy,"  by  Messrs.  Cady,  BicknelL  and  Mowry;  "Method  ofTtOfhiaq 
Writing  in  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Steere,  and  otb^s;  "Teachui^ 
beginners  in  Arithmetic  the  Process  before  the  Reasoning,"  by  Messrs.  Snow  asd 
Mowry ;  *'  Requiring  Pupils  to  give  Information  of  Qfenaea,"  by  Messra.  Mowiy. 
Cady,  Webb,  Steere,  and  othen. 
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PRESiDSNm-^ohn  Kingsbury,  1845--185S.  *&.  a  Greene,  1856-1859.  J.  J. 
Ladd,  1860-1863.     W.  A.  Mowry,  1864. 

ViCB  Prmidknts.— W.  Updike,  1845,  1846.  A.  BaUou,  1846, 1849.  0.  G. 
Perry,  1846,  1847.     T.  Shepard,  1816,  1847,  1850-1859.     J.  J.  Kelton,  1846- 

1849.  E.  R.  Potter,  1847-1859.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1847.  A  H.  Dumont, 
1848-1859.  J.  W.  Cooke,  1848,  1849.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1850-1855,  1858,  1859, 
1862-1864.  E.  Harris,  1850-1859.  R.  AUyn,  18^5-1857.  T.  H.  Vail,  1856, 
1867.  T.  a  Hasard,  1S56-1869.  S.  A.  Crane,  1856-1859.  J.  KingRbary, 
1858,  1859.  A.  A.  GamweU,  1860-1864.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1860,  1862,  18G3. 
a  Austin,  1860-1864.  I.  F.  Cady.  1860,  1861,  1864.  II.  R.  Pierce,  1860,  1861. 
J.  Kendall,  1861.  N.  W.  De  Munn,  1861.  G.  A,  Willard,  1861-1864.  B.  V. 
Gallup,  1*861,  1864.  J.  Kendall,  1862-1864.  J.  H.  Tefft,  1863-1864.  D.  R. 
Adams,  1863,  1864.    J.  M.  Rosa,  1864.    B.  F.  Hayea,  1864. 

CoRRiSPOKDiNO  Sbcsstaribs.— N.  Bishop,   1845-1847.     A.  Perry,  1848- 

1850.  Z.  Greyer,  1851-1857.     A.  W.  Godding,  1858-1863. 

REOORDnra  Segretarie&^J.  D.  Giddings,  1846-1847.  C.  T.  Keith,  1848, 
1649.  G.  Farnum,  1850.  A.  A.  GamweU,  1851-1853.  A.  W.  Godding,  1854* 
1857.  S.  H.  MagiU,  1858,  1869.  F.  B.  Snow,  1860,  1861.  A.  C.  Bobbins, 
1862-1864. 

Treasuwsrs.— T.  C.  Hartshorn,  1845-1851.  A.  Perry,  1853-1855.  0.  T. 
Keith,  1856-1661.    N.  W.  De  Mann,  1862,  1863. 

BxTCtmvB  CoMMrrnsB,  or  Dirbotors. — W.  Gammell,  1846-1859.  J.  T.  Sis- 
ton,  1845,  1846,  1854.  J.  B.  Tallman,  1845-1847.  L.  W.  Ballou,  1845,  1846. 
&  Greene,  1845,  1846.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1846,  1848-1854.  A.  Perry,  1846, 
1868-1861.  C.  Farnum,  1846-1849.  G.  C.  Wilson,  1846-1856.  W.  S.  Baker, 
1846,  1848,  1849.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1846-1856.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1847,1856,  1857. 
N.  Bishop,  1848-1851.  C.  G.  Perry,  1848-1854.  T.  H.  Vail,  1848-1855.  & 
Patterson,  1848-1859.  S.  Austin,  1848-1851,  1853-1859.  T.  Shepard,  1848, 
1849.  J.  Bushee,  1848-1854.  T.  T.  Hazard,  1851-1853.  S.  8  Greene,  1852- 
1865.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1854-1859.  G.  W.  Quereau,  1856-1859.  G.  A.  WU- 
lard,  1855-1869.  B.  Gray,  Jr ,  1856-1857.  N.  B.  Cooke,  1856-1860.  J.  H. 
Willard,  1866-1869.  0.  F.  Otis,  1855-1859.  D  P.  Colbum,  1855-1859.  W. 
H.  Farrar,  1856,  1856.  E,  H.  Magill,  1856,  1857.  J.  Kingsbury,  1856,  1867. 
D.  Leach,  1856-1859.  T.  G.  Potter,  1856-1859.  C.  C.  Beaman,  1857.  .  K.  M. 
Stone,  1857-1863.  B.  Grant,  1857.  L.  A.  Wheelock,  1858,  1859.  W.  G. 
Crosby  1868,  1869.  J.  B.  Br«ed,  1858,  1859.  M.  Lyon,  1858,  1859.  A.  J. 
Manchester,  1860,  1861.  M.  a  Greene,  1860-1863.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1861. 
W.  A  Eastman,  1861-1863.  L  F.  Cady,  1861,  1863.  H.  M.  Rice,  1862,  1863. 
P.  B.  Snow,  1862,  1863.  T.  Davis,  1862,  1863.  J.  T.  Edwards,  1863.  T.  W. 
BickAell,  1863. 
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KOTS  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

We  hoped  to  have  accompanied  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Rhodk  Isuid 
Institute  op  Instruction,  the  earliest  formed,  and  altogether  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  active  in  its  plans  of  operation,  of  the  State  Teachers'  and  Edih 
cational  Associations,  with  brief  sketches  of  the  educational  activity  of  its  Pres- 
identH,  by  the  same  hand  which'  prepared  the  account.  But  in  Uub  we  are  di9> 
appointed. 

Of  the  first  President  (1845-1856),  Johx  KiNOSBURr,  LL.  D.,  a  memoir  and 
portniit  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  in  ^^Bamards 
EducaUoiiai  Bio^aphy — American  Teachers  and  EduccUors,  YoL  I." 

Of  the  second  President  (1857-1858),  Prof.  S.  8.  Greene,  a  brief  memoir  wiD 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation in  1864,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

John  J.  Ladd,  the  third  President  (1 859-1 863X  was  bom  in  Newbnrj,  Vt, 
May  11th,  1828,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Ck>llege,  in  1852.  After  {lerrii^ 
one  year  as  assistant  teacher  in  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Yt.,  and  fire 
years  as  principal  of  the  Warner  Academy,  Wobum,  Mass.,  be  was  elected  to 
the  charge  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Public  High  School  in  Ptori- 
dcnco,  in  1859,  where  he  continued  till  January,  1864,  when  he  opened, with 
Mr.  W.  Mowry,  a  Select  School  in  the  same  city — both  he  and  Mr.  Mowry  re- 
tiring from  the  service  of  the  Public  Schools  on  account  of  a  reduction  is 
■alary. 

William  A.  Mowry  was  bom  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  August  13th,  1829,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  District  School  and  Academy  of  bis  native 
town.  For  four  years  from  1842-3  he  earned  bis  own  living  in  various  fields 
of  juvenile  labor,  until  1848  when  he  commenced  "  school-keeping,"  and  ob- 
taining a  college  education,  for  which  he  made  a  thorough  preparation  In 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1854,  but  left 
at  the  close  of  his  second  year  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In  l$57be 
assumed  the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  "  R.  I.  Schoolmaster"  (started  by 
Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  School  Commissioner,  in  1855,)  and  having  relieved  it  from 
debt  and  obtained  a  supporting  list  of  subscribers,  he  transferred  its  manage- 
ment to  the  R.  I.  Institute.  In  1858  he  became  principal  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  Providence  Public  High  School,  in  which  he  labored  until  Febni- 
ary,  1864,  when  he  retired  with  Mr.  Ladd,  and  opened  a  private  High  Sd>o(d 
for  boys. 

Any  notice,  however  brie?  of  the  office-bearers  and  active  members  of  the 
Institute,  would  be  greatly  deficient  which  should  not  make  honorable  and 
grateful  mention  of  William  S.  Baker, -to  whose  services  as  Agent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  continuation  of  the  same  missionary  work  he  had  done 
for  the  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  cooperation  with  tk 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  Institute  and  the  State  are  under  more  ob- 
ligation{{  than  words,  however  strong,  can  express.  Of  Mr.  Baker's  maniibli 
disinterested,  indefatigable,  and  useful  career,  as  teacher  of  Public  Schools,  and 
as  an  itinerating  lecturer  on  self  and  school  education,  we  hope  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak  at  large  hereafter.  To  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  young  people  in 
whom  he  inspired  ihe  spirit  of  self  improvement  we  dedicate  the  portrait  which 
accompanies  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  which  no  one  will  be  more  aa^ 
prised  to  see  than  himselt 
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L  LYCURGUS.  AND  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 


LTCTJBOUS. 

Ltcurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  lived  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  the  date  commonly  given  him  being  B.  C.  884.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son,  Charilaus,  the  future  king, 
then  unborn,  but  private  enmities  soon  forced  him  to  self-exile  and 
foreign  travel.  A  residence  in  Crete  where  the  Dorian  customs  were 
still  in  fiill  force,  revealed  its  influence  upon  him  in  his  subsequent 
acts  as  lawgiver,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  were  to  become  the  common 
ground-work  of  civilization  for  all  Greece.  Recalled  to  Sparta  to 
ward  off  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the  State,  he  constructed  a 
constitution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  obligated 
the  citizens  to  its  observance  until  his  return  from  Delphi  whither 
he  was  going  to  consult  the  god  respecting  its  merits.  The  res- 
ponse being  favorable,  Lycurgus  determined  not  to  return,  and  is 
reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  starvation  and  to  have 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  Spar- 
tans might  never  be  able  to  bring  them  home  and  so  free  them- 
selves from  the  vow  which  they  had  taken.  Both  in  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  and  in  the  so  called  **  Lycurgan  Constitution,"  his  regula- 
tions respecting  education  hold  a  prominent  place.  But  the  princi- 
ples of  Spartan  education  were,  no  more  than  these  laws,  the  inven- 
tion of  Lycurgus.  Their  origin  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  tradi- 
tionary customs  and  practices  of  the  Dorian  race;  to  Lycurgus 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  them  a  permanent  form,  devel- 
oped them  in  particular  directions,  and  molded  them,  thus  modi- 
fied, into  a  well-considered,  consistent  system,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  State  constitution.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted 
that  many  things,  handed  down  under  his  name,  are  of  later  origin. 
Bat  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  early  from  the 
later  productions  is  of  little  consequence,   for  through   the  con- 
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sistency  of  the   system,  these  additions  did  but  render  prcv^OTi* 
principles  more  practical  and  better  suited  to  present  waDts.        ^^^ 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  educ^^^^'^ 
are  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  though  many  facts  relating  to   i*'  "* 
found   scattered  through  the  writings  of   other  Greek  autHors. 

EDUCATION  AHONO  THE  6PABTAKS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was     '^"^^ 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  deterro^^*^^* 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of    ^^® 
State.     Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  »  xx^m, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  hi^    ^^' 
herent  capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citize  r^  -/  ^^ 
was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corrcspor**-»^^S 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.     So  intimately  related  %*'^»^  " 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fully  reco^^^' 
ed  as  a  citizen  (o/jlo'o?)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  ar%<^  ^^ 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  bom  a   sl^*^^» 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartan  &    ^^* 
new  citizen  {vBodaii,C}Sy)g),      The  instruction  of  all  was,  therC5f<^^» 
without  distinction ;  individual  or  special  training  was  untn.o^'^^* 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  ci*t'^^" 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,      ^° 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what     'P^ 
pensities  of  the  soul  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  und*^^  ^' 
straint.     These  claims  required  them  to  preserve  the  liberty  of*   *^® 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  po^*^' 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.     Limited  in  number — scfa.*"^^^ 
exceeding  nine  thousand  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  tlx^^  ^*" 
tion's  history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  twi^^^  ^ 
many  political  minors,  vassals,  (the  irsploi-xoi)  and  a  far  greater  xi  ^*^' 
ber  of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a   P^^ 
tion  as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differ*^*^    • 
constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.     No  citizen  her^    "** 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citi^^ 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  4^^''^^ 
one's  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  ^^^  . 
one  must  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  ^^*^ 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  unders*^*-^ 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  efficiency. 

*The  follow inf  saminBrj  it  drawn  from  the  manuali  upoa  the  antiqoitles  of  Gre^^^^V^ 
Hermann,  SchSmann,  Schwalb«,  &,c.     Hermann  has  produced  a  Talaable  monograpts    •'*^~ 
the  **  Antiquities  of  Lacedemon." 
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Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers'  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  All  tenderness 
was  excluded ;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used ;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  rai^ovofiior,)  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
{i3i6voi)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  .all  other  Greeks,  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Spartans — must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  frustrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co- 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-educators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  witli  none  at  all — neither 
slaves  nor  strangers — but  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  superintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  (/SoUoi,  or 
dyiXoii)  and  these  again  into  sections  (?Xai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  (eipeve^)  and  h/id  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  divisions  under  the  superintendence  of  the  directors, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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and  each  was  a  representative  of  the  director,  with  the  same  official 
rights.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  were  prohahly  always  present 
during  the  exercises  of  the  boys,  in  which  case  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  By 
this  means  also  a  salutary  feeling  of  regard  was  excited  between  the 
young  and  the  old,  for  every  citizen  would  look  upon  each  boy  as 
his  own  son,  and  the  boys  would  see  in  every  grown  person,  a 
father. 

The  principal  metes  by  which  education  in  general  was  effected, 
were  of  the  simplest  nature — the  excitement  of  ambitionf  and  pun- 
ishnent.  Scarcely  even  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  has  the  feel- 
ing of  ambition  been  employed  in  the  service  of  education  to  such 
an  extent  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for 
the  results  of  this  method  are  most  favorable,  if  regard  be  had  not 
to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action,  nor  to  the  sentiment  underlying 
it,  nor  to  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  God,  but  merely  to  the  value 
or  rather  the  usefulness  of  the  action  to  the  community,  and  there- 
fore, in  Sparta,  to  the  State.  The  endeavor  after  distinction  above 
others  (aisv  oLpitfrsJsiv  xoi  uirsipo^^ov  efifjisvai  oiXXgjv)  was  an  inborn, 
national  trait  of  every  Greek,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  especiaUy  che^ 
ished.  Ambition  was  with  them  the  spur  not  merely  in  youth,  but 
even  to  hoary  old  age.  Honor,  high  honor  awaited  the  good  and 
the  brave ;  shame  and  ignominy  rested  upon  the  evil  and  cowardly. 
But  the  love  of  honor  was  employed  systematically  in  the  cause  of 
education.  This  ambitious  feeling  at  different  periods  of  age  was 
made  prominent  even  in  the  responsive  singing  at  certain  festivals. 
The  example  reported  by  Plutarch  is  indicative  of  this,  where  the 
old  men  sung, 

"  Once  we  were  men,  of  strength  and  courage  full," 
to  which  the  men  replied, 

"  Such  now  are  we,  come,  prove  us,  if  ye  wiU," 
and  the  boys  joined  in  with 

"  Yet  time  will  show  us  better  far  than  ye." 

Moreover  the  exercises  of  the  boys  were  always  greeted  with  the 
applause  or  censure  of  the  spectators,  and  to  give  these  demonstra- 
tions a  yet  stronger  effect,  at  the  public  games  at  which  the  adolt 
youth  exhibited  their  strength  and  dexterity,  it  was  customary  for 
the  girls  and  n:iaidens  to  sing  songs  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
victors  and  to  receive  the  conquered  with  bitter  mockery.  The 
victors  were  crowned,  according  to  the  general  Hellenic  custom, 
the  real  prize  consisting  of  the  glory  of  victory,  of  which  the  am- 
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pie  crown  was  but  a  token.  A  still  stronger  ambition,  perhaps, 
was  exerted,  at  least  ia  the  masses,  in  the  following  manner.  Those 
of  the  ablest  youth  were  chosen  as  "  Hippagretai,"  (W^aypirai) 
each  of  whom  again  selected  a  hundred  others,  stating  in  each  in- 
atance  the  reasons  for  his  choice  or  rejection.  It  devolved  now 
upon  the  rejected  to  establish  their  reputation  again,  if  possible,  by 
continued  strife  and  competition  with  the  chosen  ones,  who  main- 
tained their  position  only  by  showing  themselves  to  be  the  ablest. 
For  this  reason  both  parties  Watched  carefully  for  any  weak  point 
in  their  opponents,  or  for  any  offense  against  morals  or  the  laws, 
that  would  expose  them  to  disgrace.  Hard  battles  were  often 
fought  between  them  in  the  ring,  in  which  they  were  urged  on  by 
the  spectators ;  but  that  their  passions  might  not  be  earned  too  far 
and  aa  a  lesson  in  self-government,  the  combatants  were  required  to 
cease  the  combat  as  soon  as  any  citizen  interfered  and  spoke  the 
word.  The  relations  of  friendship,  also,  which  existed  betwen  the 
older  citizens  and  the  youth  as  required  by  the  laws,  were  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  it  was  considered  a  disgrace 
not  to  be  chosen  as  the  favorite  of  some  older  person.  Where 
honor  was  thus  esteemed,  every  reproach  and  disgrace  must  natu- 
rally have  been  felt  so  much  the  more  keenly.  Yet  it  fell  inexora- 
bly upon  all  who  showed  signs  of  slothfulness  or  disregard  of  dis- 
tinction, or  acted  in  an  effeminate  or  cowardly  manner.  As  a 
second  means  of  maintaining  good  discipline  and  as  a  motive  for 
correct  conduct  and  reformation,  use  was  made  of  punishment.  The 
chief  form  of  punishment  was  by  blows,  though  deprivation  of 
food  was  resorted  to  in  rare  cases.  Flogging  played,  indeed,  a 
strong  role  in  Sparta ;  it  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  frank,  manly  disposition,  and  was  inflicted  for  the  most 
diverse  offenses,  both  small  and  great,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
of  severity.  All  the  instructors  had  the  most  unlimited  power  of 
punishment,  from  the  *'paidonome"  to  the  assistants  among  the 
youths,  including  also  all  the  citizens.  It  was  inflicted  immediately 
upon  the  commission  of  the  offense,  but  only  by  certain  youths 
chosen  for  the  purpose  (|xa(fa^o(popoi,)  who  were  always  present  with 
whips.  Complaints  on  account  of  punishments  received  were 
never  permitted,  and  if  a  boy  complained  at  all  to  his  father  of 
having  been  handled  too  severely  by  any  one,  ho  was  sure  of  the 
consolation  of  another  sound  beating.  The  elders  also  never  per- 
mitted themselves  to  find  fault  with  one  of  the  slpsvBs'  in  presence  of 
the  boys,  for  carrying  his  punishment  too  far.  This  was  always 
done  in  private  that  their  authority  might  not  be  weakened  and  the 
full  eflScacy  of  ^^unishment  be  preserved. 
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A  distinclion  is  always  to  be  drawn  between  moral,  physical  or 
gymnastic,  and  intellectual  culture.  In  tbe  system  of  Spartan  edu- 
cation the  three  in  fact  essentially  exist,  and  in  mutual  intimate 
relation  form  the  above  described  ideal  of  a  training  whose  priih 
ciplcs  are  drawn  from  politics.  Moral  culture  is  most  generally 
controlled  by  its  political  importance,  though  noble  ideas  and  im- 
portant truths  ever  lie  at  its  foundation ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Spartan 
virtues  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  morality,  they  will  be 
found,  as  Augustine  keenly  yet  truly  remarked,  to  be  but  brilliant 
vices.  The  foundation  of  a  civil  morality  was  rightly  considered 
to  bo  a  firm  manly  will.  In  this  principle  we  may  distingnish  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side.  The  strength  of  the  will  depends 
upon  man^s  power  of  self-government.  In  its  negative  aspect,  it 
averts  whatever  restricts  freedom  and  debases  man  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  immoral  influence;  the  positive  side  consists  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  individual  will  to  a  superior  moral  power— in  its 
conformity  to  law.  For  the  Spartans,  this  higher  power  was  the 
law  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  State;  and  in  both  directions 
Spartan  education  wrought  its  work  excellently.  The  government 
of  man  over  himself  consists  especially  in  the  control  of  the  ^irit 
over  the  body;  in  this  rests  at  least  the  moral  liberty  which  an- 
cient nations  attained  to.  Control  over  the  body  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  control  over  its  members  so  that  he  may  employ  them  at 
will,  and  use  them  with  safety  to  the  full  limit  which  nature  allovs^ 
and  this  control  is  secured  by  a  systematically  carried  out  system 
of  gj'mnastics,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fully  further  on.  The 
consciousness  of  one's  own  strength  depends  upon  confidence  in  one  s 
control  over  his  physical  powers,  and  hence  it  is  actually  a  physical 
requisite  to  a  strong  will.  But  it  is  of  further  force  in  holding 
under  restraint  the  propensities,  lusts,  and  passions  of  the  body,  ^ 
wholly  restraining  or  duly  moderating  them.  Of  a  like  tendency 
is  a  habit  of  great  simplicity  in  the  wants  of  life,  and  sobriety  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  Spartan  character  to  give  prominence  to  one*s  own 
personality  and  individuality.  A  modest,  reserved  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  was  strictly  insisted  upon  and  a  becomin|^  outward 
demeanor  was  secured  by  prescribed  rules.  We  know  that  when 
they  appeared  upon  the  street,  they  held  their  hands  within  their 
cloaks  and  walked  on  in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  on  the  ground  before  them.  "One  would  «>o"^ 
expect  a  stone  to  speak  or  the  eyes  of  a  brazen  statue  to  mo^^ 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Spartan  boys  or  to  cfttcU  a 
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look  from  his  eyes ;  he  is  more  modest  than  a  girl  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  privacy  of  home."  Indeed,  too  great  heed  can 
not  be  paid  to  outward  conduct  Experience  teaches  that  between 
the  outward  character  and  the  inner  disposition  there  exists  such  a 
rehktion  that  the  one  calls  forth  the  other,  so  that  eycn  the  being 
accustomed  to  a  demeanor  corresponding  to  a  modest  feeling,  will 
generate  that  very  feeling.  Wisely,  therefore,  are  the  habits  of 
conduct  commenced  in  earliest  youth,  even  before  their  moral  effi- 
cacy can  be  appreciable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  boys  and  youth  to  speak 
in  the  company  of  older  men  except  in  reply  to  questions;  no  kind 
of  self-control  is  acquired  or  exercised  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  which  requires  the  repression  of  one's  opinions ;  yet  none  is 
of  more  value  in  practical  life.  Individuality  naturally  asserts  itself 
most  strongly  and  makes  itself  most  prominent  in  youth.  Hence 
the  Spartans  intrusted  to  their  young  men  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  calling  into  requisition  their  utmost 
powers,  that  so  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  vigor  of  their 
strength,  their  love  of  pleasure  restrained  by  the  seriousness,  and 
their  pride  and  self-boasting  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sensitiveness  and  irri- 
tability which  is  apt  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  in  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted dispositions,  but  which  would  prove  absolutely  destnictive  in 
a  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  lived  continually  and  intimately 
together.  The  only  remedy  here  was  the  becoming  habituated  to 
that  which  excites  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the  boys  were  design- 
edly subjected  to  provocations  and  accustomed  to  patiently  endure 
nuUery  and  even  bitter  mockery,  and  were  required  to  maintain 
their  self-control  under  the  strongest  of  insults. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  decided  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  will,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the 
laws  and  tendencies  of  the  State,  and  the  foundation  for  this  culture 
was  found  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  not  only  to  those 
placed  immediately  over  the  youth  but  to  all  the  elder  citizens. 
They  wore  taught  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  State  as  presented  in 
tht>se  who  were,  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  the  law  which  all  served. 
It  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  frank  and  noble  dis- 
position, characteristic  of  a  man  fitted  to  govern,  when — instead  of 
assuming  to  stand  above  and  regardless  of  law  and  duty,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  other  States — he  bound  himself  publicly  to 
the  law  even  in  its  smallest  particulars,  and  rendered  swift  and 
zealous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.     Moreover, 
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the  moral  sentiment  of  the  individoal,  his  opinion  of  good  and  eri), 
should  be  one  with  that  of  the  community,  and  to  this  end  great 
care  was  exercised.  The  youth  were  restricted  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  bad,  and  every 
means  was  used,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  their  judgment  of 
that  which  is  good  and  praiseworthy.  The  men,  therefore,  while 
sitting  at  their  meals,  often  called  the  boys  to  join  them,  and  while 
in  their  company  everything  indecorous  was  sedulously  avoided, 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  brave  or  the 
praiseworthy  sayings  of  the  good — ^no  mention  was  made  of  soy 
unworthy  deed  or  unworthy  expression.  In  this  way  they  sought 
to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  idea  of  Spartan  virtue,  of 
the  upright  and  the  honorable  (xoXoxol^oc^ia)  and  in  like  manner  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  the  undervaluation  of  life  and  of  temporal 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  the 
demands  of  the  State ;  and  with  a  moral  sentiment  of  this  kiod 
were  the  minds  of  the  youth  imbued,  a .  sentiment  amounting  in 
fact  to  a  real  enthusiasm.  At  times  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  the  leaders  of  the  divisions  were  accustomed 
to  put  questions  to  the  boys  («.  g.  Who  is  the  best  man !  TVbat 
conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise?)  to  which  they  briefly  gave 
such  answers  as  the  spirit  of  Spartanism  required,  and  it  was  es- 
teemed a  great  disgrace  for  one  not  to  have  clear  and  ready  opinions 
upon  all  moral  and  political  subjects.  One  of  the  principal  means, 
however,  for  the  formation  of  character,  lay  in  the  legally  encoa^ 
aged  relations  of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  old  and  young. 
While  in  other  Grecian  States  this  love  degenerated  into  base  senstb 
ality,  in  Sparta  it  always  preserved  a  purely  moral  character  and 
rested  only  upon  mutual  affection.  Every  one  of  the  older  citizens 
was  almost  obliged  to  select  a  favorite  from  among  the  boys  or 
youth,  and  to  cherish  a  constant  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  It 
was  his  duty  to  impress  upon  the  youth  his  ideal  of  honor  and 
uprightness,  and  to  exhibit  in  himself  an  example  worthy  to  be 
followed,  while  his  pupil  was  required  to  listen  willingly  to  all  bis 
counsel.  So  great  efScacy  was  expected  from  this  relation  that  the 
elder  was  made  accountable  for  all  the  other's  faults  and  was  pvfi- 
ished  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  strong  desires  of  the  heart 
for  sympathy  and  love  were  thus  gratified,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  direct  advantage  to  the  State  by  binding  old  and  yoong 
together  by  the  closest  bond  of  union,  and  also  by  making  a  sore 
channel  of  transmission  for  the  traditional  constitution  and  rules  of 
living.      Finally,  there  was  a  gradual  promotion  from  a  position  of 
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obedience  to  on  of  command.  It  commenced  by  their  assisting 
in  the  manat^^*  .ent  of  the  boys,  while  at  the  same  time,  slaves  were 
placed  UDoer  them  who  waited  upon  them  at  table  ;  they  were  next 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vassals  who  lived  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  afterwards  received  small  commands  over  the  bands 
of  helots  attached  to  the  army. 

The  physical  or  gymnastic  training  of  the  Spartans,  though  com- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  under  the  politico-moral  view  of  the  system, 
had  yet  for  its  special  object,  military  eflBciency.  As  the  Spartans 
could  not  hope  to  prevail  in  war  by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  individuals  must  be  proportioHnlly  the 
more  pressing,  and  the  necessary  means  were  therefore  employed  to 
secure  from  each  uniformly  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties.  By  a 
restricted  diet  it  was  sought  to  harden  the  body  and  make  it  safe  in 
a  certain  degree  from  pernicious  external  influences,  to  make  it  free, 
independent,  and  an  ever  docile  subject  of  the  will.  It  was  in  this 
direction  that  education  among  them  was  carried  somewhat  to  an 
extreme,  and  it  is  to  this  that  one  has  reference  when  he  speaks  pro- 
verbially of  *'  a  Spartan  training.*'  The  boys  wore  no  shoes  and  no 
covering  for  the  head,  and  the  hair  was  shaven  close  until  entrance 
upon  manhood.  After  the  twelfth  year  all  under  garments  were 
laid  aside  and  a  single  cloak  became  the  only  clothing,  and  so  con- 
tinued through  life.  The  couch  was  hard,  made  by  the  boy  him- 
self of  the  leafy  heads  of  the  reeds  that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the 
£urotas ;  only  in  winter  was  he  permitted  to  add  to  it  any  wanner 
material.  Baths  were  taken  only  in  the  Eurotas — warm  ones,  such 
as  were  customary  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  unknown, 
and  as  little  use  was  made  of  unguents.  The  food  was  scanty,  for 
the  full  satisfaction  of  hunger  was  considered  injurious  to  health, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  boys  to  learn  to  subdue  their  hunger. 
Advantage  was  also  taken  of  this  in  another  way.  That  they  might 
appease  their  hunger,  the  law  allowed  the  theft  of  certain  kinds  of 
provisions,  but  whoever  was  detected  was  to  be  severely  punished. 
Thus  they  acquired  cunning  and  adroitness,  such  as  a  warrior  needs 
when  in  an  enemy's  land.  This  regulation  has  been  unjustly  cen- 
sured as  employing  an  immoral  means  for  a  moral  end.  But  in 
truth  the  idea  of  theft  was  removed,  for  the  law  which  created  the 
crime,  was  suspended  in  this  special  instance.*  No  Spartan  was  by 
this  means  made  a  thief^  nor  a  pilferer  of  delicacies,  for  the  permis- 
sion to  steal  was  limited  to  certain  simple  necessaries  of  life.     We 

^  Tb«  Uw  itself  may  b«  properly  coniid«red  immoral  in  to  far  m  it  perroittad  the  property  of  the 
ranaU  or  belot*  to  be  taken.  But  we  have  too  little  information  to  pan  decitive  judgment  U)iOU 
Uib  |*oint. 
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are  not  fully  informed  of  the  rales  prescribed  for  the  condactof  the 
youth,  but  their  particularity  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  in- 
stance that  they  were  forbidden  to  take  a  light  with  them  in  going 
any  where  in  the  dark.  But  the  Spartan  system  of  training  reached 
the  remotest  extreme  firom  the  effeminacy  of  other  nations,  in  its 
consistent  endeavor  to  accustom  the  body  to  the  endnranee  of  se- 
vere pain ;  for  this  purpose  there  was  instituted  the  custom  of  a 
general  flagellation  (jSittiua^riyta^tg')  of  the  boys  at  the  annnal  feast 
of  Diana  Orthia.  The  scourging  was  continued  the  whole  day  and 
whoever  endured  it  the  longest  without  manifestation  of  pain, 
received  a  prize  as  pu^vixri^.  It  is  certain  that  many  yielded  np 
their  lives  under  the  blows  rather  than  change  a  feature. 

The  Spartan  youth  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  phji- 
ical  exercises  in  the  gymnasia,  which  were  differently  arrai]|[ed 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  classes.  They  rightly  thought 
that  the  physical  powers,  as  a  whole,  should  be  developed  graduallj 
and  that  the  desir6d  perfection  could  not  be  attained  until  the  body 
was  fully  grown ;  the  strength  therefore  was  spared  in  early  years 
and  the  final  result  was  made  thus  the  more  certain.  Of  particular 
gymnastic  exercises,  especial  attention  was  given  to  ronning,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  discus  and  the  javelin.  Every  thing 
was  carefully  avoided  that  seemed  to  go  beyond  what  was  necessaiy 
or  to  possess  merely  a  kind  of  artistic  merit,  and  hence  boxing  and 
the  pancratium  were  wholly  excluded.  The  desire  was  to  tnio 
warriors,  not  athletes ;  the  one  acts  from  his  position  as  but  oqo 
member  of  a  whole,  the  other  asserts  for  himself  an  independent 
importance.  In  their  exercises,  therefore,  many  were  engaged  at 
once  and  great  stress  was  .laid  upon  military  organization,  order,  and 
discipline.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  arms  were  only  such  as  were 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  warfare  and  required  in  the  tactical 
training  of  the  individual.  But  the  contest  with  heavy  arms  (WXs- 
fjLap^ia)  which  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  became  prevalent  through- 
out Greece,  were  not  permitted  at  all  in  Sparta.  These  various  ex- 
ercises were  the  chief  amusements  of  the  Spartan  youth — ^indeed, 
they  knew  no  other  pleasures  whatever.  They  engaged  in  them, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of  hilarity,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous games  requiring  dexterity  and  strength,  to  which  they  became 
greatly  attached.  The  elder  citizens  assumed  the  duty  of  arrangiog 
the  games,  directing  and  enlivening  them,  and  sometimes  themselves 
publicly  joining  in  them.  They  took  great  delight  in  games  of 
ball,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties,  some  of  them  joined  ^th 
dancing.     The  older  class  of  young  men  were  hence  called  ^^cupsri 
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ball-playera.  The  Dobleitt  amuaemcnt  of  tlie  men  wns  tlie  bc 
"war-game,"  in  which  they  engaged  upon  the  island  of  Plati 
near  Sparta,  and  alao  the  hant,  whicli  they  looked  upon  as  a 
introduction  to  war  itselt  The  Spartan  however  possessed— 
was  a  Greek — an  inborn  appreciation  of  and  longing  for  g 
beauty,  which  received  its  graliHeatioD  in  the  dances,  with 
vas  juincd  pantomimic  acting.  The  movements  of  the  danc 
expressive  of  thonght;  the  buuI  made  use  of  the  body  for  t 
mediate  expression  of  ita  inmost  emotions ;  and  in  this  it 
tbe  pedagogical  value  of  the  art  of  dancing  lies.  The  1 
dance,  which  was  performed  in  armor,  was  an  especial  favorit 
annual  festival  was  established  for  the  exhibition  of  the  youth  i 
exercises,  which  naturally  contributed  mnch  to  the  eucouraj 
of  an  elevated  taste.  The  duties  which  the  young  men  (tbe 
fyis',  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age]  were  required 
forui  for  the  public  seonrity  and  order  in  the  territory,  forr 
introduction  to  actual  service  in  the  6cld.  The  Statu  was 
encd  with  continned  danger  from  the  great  mass  of  helots  w 
still  could  not  do  withoat  and  who  were  therefore  rcgar 
enemies.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  youth  to  watch  and  i 
them,  and  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  out  of  the  way. 
reaching  his  twentieth  year,  tbe  youth  was  received  into  tht 
bnt  his  education  was  not  considered  as  finished  until  his  tl 

_  The  politico-moral  bearing  of  Spartan  education  alone  del 
ed  the  limits  of  physical  training,  which  however  expanded  i 
broadly  that  mention  can  scarcely  be  made  of  any  special  in 
nal  culture.  Still  for  the  promotion  of  political  ends  there  w 
learned  and  practiced  which  may  bo  considered  as  giving 
Spartan  a  thorough  mental  training,  capacitating  him  to  fe 
bashed  even  in  comparison  with  the  more  scientifically  cc 
Athenian,  and  in  many  respects  to  appear  even  superior  t 
To  read  and  write  with  ease,  which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon 
first  elements  of  edncation,  tbe  Spartans  did  not  need  to 
■Und,  though  the  necessities  of  the  political  position  whic 
held  naturallv  induced  many  to  possess  themselves  of  thesi 
fications.  The  Spartan  did  not  leam  from  books  hut  from  n 
Oouth,  and  what  he  learned,  he  learned  by  heart.  Uence  wl 
be  acquired  became  a  purely  mental  possession,  and  the  del 
in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  was  richly  compensated  for 
inlcnse  appreciation  of  the  little  treasure  which  he  possesse 
tbis  way  he  learned,  beside   the  unwritten  teachings  (j>^i-| 
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Lycnrgas,  the  principal  works  of  the  poets,  Homer  especially,  a 
large  portion  of  whose  epics  he  faithfully  committed  to  roemoiy, 
thus  possessing  himself  of  a  rich  store  of  conceptions  and  thoughts, 
and  becoming  instructed  in  the  principles  of  all  Grecian  refinement. 
He  learned  also  such  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry  as  harmonized  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Spartan  constitution.  Among  these  were  the 
poems  of  Thaletas,  of  Alcman,  and  above  all,  of  Tyrtseos,  inspiring 
a  self-sacrificing  love  of  one's  country,  and  probably  at  a  kter  period 
the  poems  of  Pindar  also.  On  the  other  hand,  such  writings  as 
did  not  accord  with  the  Spartan  disposition,  like  those  of  the 
dramatic  poets,  were  strictly  excluded.  Moreover,  great  delight 
was  taken  in  music,  not  indeed  so  much  for  its  sake  as  an  art,  as 
for  the  high  moral  influence  which  was  ascribed  to  it  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive  how  powerfully  the  untainted  nature  of  the 
Spartans  was  by  this  means  moved,  and  how  peculiar  and  diverse 
were  the  effects  which  different  strains  of  music  produced  upon 
them.  When  order  and  harmony  were  lost  among  the  citizens,  the 
noted  musicians,  Terpander  and  Thaletas  were  summoned,  and  by 
the  influence  of  such  music  as  suited  the  Spartan  nature — the  so  call- 
ed Dorian  melodies^-composed  all  hostile  feelings.  This  earnest, 
manly  music  was  greatly  relied  upon  in  the  culture  of  the  youthful 
sentiments.  Among  the  instruments  used  were  the  flute  and  the 
harp,  without  the  improvements  which  were  gradually  introduced 
into  the  rest  of  Greece.  G3ut  vocal  music  had  a  yet  higher 
value,  and  choral  songs  were  especially  preferred  because  through 
the  harmonious  accord  of  souls  a  greater  number  were  moTcd 
to  united  action. 

In  consideration  of  all  this,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Spartans 
were  without  an  esthetic  culture.  But  the  taste  and  the  mond  sen- 
timent were  in  perfect  harmony— conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  have  here  in  practice  become  identical.  Yet  an  impor- 
tant defect  would  have  existed  in  their  system  of  education,  had 
they  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  This 
omission  would  in  fact  have  rendered  the  system  itself  imposabie. 
A  loose,  vacillating  habit  of  thought,  an  ever-shifting  current  of 
ideas,  hasty  judgments,  looseness  of  expression,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  this  category,  had  no  place  in  the  clear,  simple,  energetic 
Spartan  character.  Its  moral  austerity  demanded  also  a  correspond- 
ing discipline  of  thought — and  it  was  not  neglected.  The  boy  v« 
trained,  in  passing  judgment,  to  do  it  in  a  perfectly  collected  man- 
ner and  with  manly  decision,  and  to  so  express  his  opinion  that  his 
own  personality  should  be  actually  exhibited  in  it     The  endeavor 
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was  for  the  concentration  of  the  inner  man  into  every  opinion ;  but 
practical  as  the  Spartan  was,  he  only  prescribed  the  outward  form 
of  expression  of  the  inner  act  and  accustomed  the  boys,  upon  all 
questions  proposed  to  them,  to  give  a  condensed,  comprehensive 
reply,  and  always  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  The  brevity  of  Laconian  speech  became  an  object  of  admi- 
ration among  the  other  nations  of  Greece.  And  it  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  that  dignity  which  the  Spartan  loved,  that  he 
also  loved  wit  and  cultivated  it.  For  in  the  witty  saying,  strength 
of  mind  is  shown  in  its  greatest  concentration,  if — as  was  here  the 
case — it  be  restrained  within  moral  limits ;  indeed,  wit  is  then  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  control  which  the  man  has  attained  over  his 
mental  powers  and  of  the  liberty  that  raises  him  above  the  outer 
world. 

Scarcely  any  other  method  of  education  can  boast  of  so  great 
success  as  this  of  Sparta,  which  sought  to  solve  the  problem,  how 
to  raise  men  to  be  citizens  of  a  peculiarly  constituted  State.  (It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  State  consisted  only  of  the 
citizens  of  a  single  city,  which  never  had  a  large  population.)  It 
attained  perfectly  its  end,  and  by  its  means  the  Spartan  State  main- 
tained itself  for  a  century  in  uniform  strength,  with  no  domestic 
opposition  during  all  that  period.  One  reason  for  this  great  effi- 
ciency lay  in  the  power  of  habit,  of  which  the  Spartans  made  a 
skillful  use ;  and  another,  in  the  concentration,  consistently  carried 
through,  of  all  the  powers  upon  a  single  plain,  practical  object. 
But  the  secret  is  to  be  looked  for  yet  deeper,  in  this — that  the 
Spartans  in  reality  satisfied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time,  with  their  political  principles,  all  those  faculties 
and  propensities  of  man  which  feel  a  need  of  cultivation.  They 
understood  man's  whole  nature,  and  hence  with  a  wise  appreciation 
of  his  infirmities,  they  chose  well  the  means  for  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view.  This  system,  therefore,  in  its  elementary  sim- 
plicity, contains  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  wisdom,  from  which  much 
can  always  be  learned. 

There  still  remains  something  to  be  said  respecting  the  education 
of  females,  to  which  more  weight  was  given  in  Sparta  than  in  any 
other  Grecian  State.  The  family  held  there  an  honored  position, 
and  the  center  of  it  was  the  wife  and  mother ;  the  wife  was  regard- 
ed with  great  respect,  received  the  title  of  "  mistress,"  (diifffoiva)  and 
had  a  strong  influence  over  the  husband.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  equality  of  training  in  both  sexes  was  recognized,  and  as 
brave,  noble  men  could  be  the  offsoring  only  of  noble,  strong,  and 
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intelligent  mothers,  the  females  were  made  to  share,  with  certain 
necessary  restrictions,  in  the  same  peculiar  method  of  training. 
They  should  he  possessed  of  the  same  moral  character,  the  same 
love  of  country,  the  same  pride  of  citizenship.  Intercourse  with 
the  older  women,  aside  from  the  influence  which  immediate  con- 
tact with  so  noble  a  national  habit  of  life  must  have  exert ed^  was 
the  cbief  agency  in  their  education.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the 
learning  of  poetry  and  of  choral  songs  had  likewise  a  great  effect 
in  cultivating  their  mind^.  They  also  practiced  gymnastic  exercises 
in  places  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  indulged  in  judicious  dances 
and  pantomime.  At  established  festivals  they  exhibited  in  public 
with  dancing  and  singing,  while  the  young  men  in  their  tunmere 
spectators.  By  this  means  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  excited  which 
of  necessity  had  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  but  was  restrained 
within  proper  bounds  by  the  discipline  under  which  4hey  lived. 
Under  the  given  circumstances  it  served  to  beget  in  the  Spartan 
women  that  feeling  of  pride  which  so  greatly  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers,  as  well  as  physical  strength  and  beauty.  Indeed, 
in  place  of  that  tender  womanly  nature  whose  perfection  should  be 
the  object  of  a  true  female  education,  there  was  here  a  stem  nature 
and  an  almost  masculine  character ;  the  ideal  of  woman  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  man* 
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-  Public  instruction  has  long  received  much  attention  in  Denmark.  It 
is  necessary  to  he  ahle  to  read  respectably,  and  to  have  received  some 
religious  instruction,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
Lutheran  church :  and  such  admission  is  substantially  indispensable  to 
apprenticeship,  or  other  industrial  employment,  and  to  marriage,  so  that 
the  people  are  better  instructed  than  those  of  most  countries  in  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  there  existed  in  every  town,  and  in 
connection  with  the  religious  houses,  a  large  number  of  Latin  schools, 
containing  in  some  cases  from  700  to  900  pupils,  in  which  also  were 
classes  for  elementary  instruction.  Various  royal  ordinances  were  pro- 
mulgated, from  1539  down  to  the  present  day,  extending  or  modifying 
the  provisions  for  public  education  which  existed  prior  to  that  date. 
The  present  school  system,  however,  dates  from  1814,  at  which  time  an 
ordinance  was  published,  reorganizing  the  system  of  primary  and  see- 
ondary  instruction. 

1.  Each  parish  must  furnish  and  maintain  sufficient  schools  and  teachers 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  all  children  within  it,  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  Lutheran  catechism,  to  which  are  oflen  added  gram- 
mar, history,  and  geography.  The  emoluments  of  the  teachers,  although 
email,  support  them  comfortably,  as  living  is  cheap.  They  commonly 
receive  from  $200  to  $250,  a  small  part  of  it  in  money,  and  the  rest  in 
provisions,  besides  the  occupancy  of  a  house  and  several  acres  of  land. 
Similar  but  larger  schools  exist  in  the  cities.  There  are  4,700  primary 
or  parochial  schools  with  about  300,000  pupils. 

2.  The  secondary  schools  are  the  high  or  grammar  schools,  about  30 
in  number,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  is 
the  academy  at  SorO^  established  in  1536,  from  the  funds  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  founded  about  1150  by  Archbishop  Absaloa  In  these 
schools  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics 
natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  and  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough 
high  school  education!  There  are  also  about  30  real  schools  of  a  simi- 
lar grade,  but  giving  instruction  more  adapted  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Here  may  also  be  classed  the  higher  burgher  schools  of  the  cities. 
Female  schools  of  this  grade  exist,  but  they  are  mostly  private ;  indeed, 
there  are  many  private  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls. 
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3.  Above  these  schools  are  the  two  universities,  for  Danish  stndenta, 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1479,  and  for  German  students,  at  Kiel 
founded  in  1665.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  contained,  in  1841, 
about  1,260  students,  and  40  professors  and  instructors.  Its  revenue  ii 
about  $72,000  a  year,  and  its  library  contains  about  110,000  volomes. 
There  is  annexed  to  it  a  polytechnic  institute,  or  school  of  arts,  io 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  application  of  science  to  indastrial 
occupations.  The  university  of  Kiel  contained  at  the  same  time  aboat 
390  students,  and  about  fifly  professors  and  teachers.  It  receives  a 
revenue  from  the  State  of  about  $30,000  a  year,  and  has  a  library  of 
70,000  volumes.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  university  revenues,  the 
students  at  both  pay  fees  to  the  professors,  whose  lectures  they  attend 
at  Copenhagen,  after  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  dollars  for  a  coarse 
of  lectures,  (one  a  week  for  six  months,)  and  at  Kiel,  about  a  dollar  for 
the  same. 

i.  There  are  eight  normal  schools,  in  which  the  course  of  instructioD 
occupies  three  years,  and  includes  Danish,  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ences, writing,  pedagogy,  history,  geography,  gymnastics,  and  drawing- 

The  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction,  which  was  very  generally 
tried  and  rejected  in  Germany,  succeeded  much  better  in  Denmark.  It 
was  permissively  introduced  in  1822,  and  actively  advocated  by  M. 
D'Abmhanson,  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  by  others,  and  spread  with 
■0  much  rapidity  that  in  three  years  it  was  used  in  1,707  schools,  and  io 
1S30  in  2,673,  of  all  grades.  It  has,  however,  been  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  as  now  used  is  called  the  reciprocal  or  Danish  system,  to  dis* 
tinguish  it  from  the  original  mutual,  or  Lancasterian. 

The  royal  chancery  is  the  highest  board  of  educational  inspectioa 
The  baliOf  and  provosts  of  each  town  inspects  its  schools,  and  the  pastor 
and  ^'  school  patroons"  those  of  each  parish.  The  school  patroons  are 
all  having  a  revenue,  estimated,  to  equal  or  exceed  32  tuns,  or  1,520 
bushels  of  corn. 

The  institutions  of  special  instruction,  besides  those  already  meo- 
tioned,  are  a  medical  school,  a  pharmaceutical  school,  a  foresters'  school, 
a  military  high  school,  a  land-cadets'  academy,  a  sea-cadets'  academy, 
(lower  schools  for  sea  and  land  military  service,)  an  academy  of  fioo 
arts,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  one  for  deaf  mutes. 

Considerable  funds  are  used  in  paying  pensions  to  teachers'  widows, 
and  to  retired  or  invalid  teachers. 

Iceland,  an  appendage  of  the  Danish  crown,  with  a  popalatioa  of 
70,500,  is  remarkable  for  the  universality  with  which  elementary  ifi* 
struction  is  diffused,  not  by  schools,  but  by  the  family.  The  only  school 
on  the  island  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  higher  studies  at  Bessestad,  which 
was  endowed  in  ld30. 
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Preliminary  Remarks. 

Before  describing  a  class  of  schools  in  England,  which  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  and  aid  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Ekiucation,  yiz.  Navigation  Schools,  we  will  glance 
at  the  condition  of  Nautical  Education  generally  in  this  great  maritime 
and  commercial  country. 

The  old  system  of  training  officers  for  the  Royal  Navy,  under  which 
mere  children  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  elementary  knowledge, 
made  the  ship  their  school,  even  after  a  Naval  Academy  was  established, 
had  its  peculiar  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.     The  captain,  having 
the  nomination  of  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  "youngsters,"  stood 
towards  them  in  loco  parentis.     He  was  their  governor,  guardian,  and  in- 
structor, and  did  not  **  spare  the  rod"  when  he  thought  its  application 
necessary.     The  captain  was  then  looked  up  to  with  a  feeling  bordering  on 
awe.     AVithout  assigning  a  reason  he  could  disrate  or  discharge  a  midship- 
man ;  and  he  could  also  do  much  towards  pushing  him  on  in  the  service. 
The  youngster  felt  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  captain,  and, 
unless  of  a  reckless  cast,  used  his  best  endeavors  to  gain  his  favor.    The 
captain,  on  the  other  hand,  talked  of  his  youngsters  with  pride.     He,  (if  he 
belonged  to  the  better  class  of  naval  captains,)  took  care  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  them  for  learning  their  duty,  oflen  made  them  his  com- 
panions on  shore,  and  superintended  their  education  afloat,  sometimes 
taking  a  leading  part  in  their  teaching.    He  felt  responsible  for  their 
bringing  up,  for  some  were  sons  of  personal  friends  or  relatives  whom  he 
had  promised  to  watch  over  the  youthful  aspirants,  and  all  were  more  or 
less  objects  of  interest  to  him.    But  all  this  was  swept  away  in  1844,  and 
the  captain*s  patronage  limited  to  one  nomination  on  commissioning  a 
ship,  the  Admiralty  taking  the  rest  of  the  patronage  into  their  own  keep- 
ing.    And  what  was  the  result?    No  sooner  had  the  Admiralty  absorbed 
the  naval  patronage — ^fbr  the  captain  was  frequently  shorn  of  his  one  nom- 
ination before  leaving  Whitehall  with  his  commission — than  old  officers 
and  private  gentlemen  in  middling  circumstances  found  themselves  unsuc- 
cessful applicants,  while  the  influential  country  gentleman  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  service,  but  able  perhaps  to  turn  the  scale  of  an  election, 
was  not  under  the  painful  necessity  of  asking  twice  for  a  naval  cadetship 
for  his  son,  or  the  son  of  his  friend.     But  what  cared  the  captain  for  these 
Admiralty  nominees  ?    Too  many  of  them  were  incapable  of  profiting  by 
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their  opportunities,  and  others  neglected  to  avail  thcmseWesof  the  iDStnic- 
tions  of  the  professors  of  mathematics,  and  became  the  victims  of  diasipo- 
tion. 

I.  Naval  Oiticebs. 

Royal  2fdval  Academy, 
The  first  attempt  to  educate  lads  for  the  naval  service  of  England  was  i'd 
1729,  when  the  Royal  Naval  Academy  was  instituted  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard.    The  course  of  instruction  included  the  elements  of  a  gcnertl  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  mathematics,  navigation,  drawing,  fortification,  gunnery, 
and  small  arm  exercises,  together  with  the  French  language,  the  principles 
of  ship-building  and  practical  seamanship  in  all  its  branches,  for  which 
latter  a  small  vessel  was  set  apart     The  number  was  limited  to  forty 
cadets,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  attendance  was  voluntuy. 
Small  as  the  corps  was,  it  was  never  full,  probably  because  there  was  an 
easier  way  of  gaining  admission  to  the  service  through  ofScial  iaroritism, 
by  appointment  direct  to  some  ship,  on  board  of  which  during  a  si;^  years' 
midshipman's  berth,  he  acquired  a  small  stock  of  navigation  and  a  larger 
knowledge  of  seamanship  and  gunnery  practice.     In  these  ships  where  the 
captains  were  educated  men,  and  took  a  special  interest  in  the  midshipmeD, 
and  competent  instructors  were  provided  and  sustained  in  their  authority 
and  rank,  this  system  of  ship  instruction  and  training  worked  well,  as 
under  the  same  conditions  it  did  with  us.     In  1773  a.  new  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  Academy  by  extending  a  gratuitous  education  to  fifteen  boys 
out  of  the  forty,  who  were  sons  of  commissioned  officers.    In  1806,  under 
the  increased  demand  for  well  educated  officers,  the  whole  number  of 
cadets  was  increased  to  seventy,  of  whom  forty  were  the  sons  of  officers 
and  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government     From  this  date  to 
1887  the  institution  was  designated  the  Royal  Naval  College,  but  without 
any  essential  extension  of  its  studies.    In  1816  a  Central  School  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Naval  Architecture  was  added  to  the  establishm^t,  and  in 
1828  the  free  list  was  discontinued,  and  the  sons  of  military  o£Sceis  were 
allowed  Ur  share  the  privileges  of  the  school  with  the  sons  of  naval  officeis, 
at  a  reduced  rate  in  proportion  to  their  rank.     To  keep  up  the  number  of 
students  who  would  go  through  the  four  years  course,  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  special  privileges,  such  as  made  promotion  certain  and  rapid  over 
those  who  entered  the  navy  direct    This  produced  inconvenieooes  vtd 
jealousies,  and  in  1837  the  Naval  College  was  discontinued. 

Training  Ship  and  Naval  College. 

In  1857  the  Admiralty  adopted  the  plan  of  a  Training  Ship  for  UTal 
cadets.  The  candidate  was  to  be  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  or  French,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  inda- 
ding  Proportion  and  Fractions,  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations,  the  First 
Book  of  Euclid,  and  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  or  six  months,  according  to  age,  spent  in  study  and  practice  on  the 
Training  Ship,  the  cadet  was  examined  in  the  studies  before  enumerated 
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with  the  addition  of  Inyolution  and  Evolution,  Simple  Eqiiations,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  and  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  simple 
rules  of  Navigation,  the  use  of  Nautical  Instruments,  Surveying,  Con- 
structing Charts,  and  the  French  language,  besides  an  elaborate  course  of 
Seamanship,  and  attebdance  on  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Physics,  Hydro- 
statics, &a  If  this  examination  was  satisfactory,  the  cadet  was  appointed 
to  a  sea-going  ship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months'  service  bo  was 
eligible  for  the  rating  of  midshipman  upon  passing  a  further  examination. 
The  course  in  the  Training  Ship  (first  the  **  Illustrious,"  and  subsequently 
changed  to  the  '*  Britannia,"  first  in  Portsmouth  harbor  and  more  recently 
at  Dartmouth,)  proved  too  extensive  for  mastery  in  one  year;  and  in  1861 
the  conditions  for  admission  were  lowered,  the  examinations  in  the  school 
were  made  quarterly,  and  competitive,  and  if  passed  creditably  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  according  to  a  fixed  standard,  (3,000  being  the  number  of  marks 
attainable,  and  2,100  giving  a  first  class  certificate,)  the  cadet  is  rated  a^ 
once  as  midshipman,  and  credited  a  year's  sea-time.  If  he  receives  a  second 
class  certificate  (1,600  marks,)  he  must  serve  six  months  at  sea,  and  pass 
another  examination  before  he  can  be  rated  midshipman.  The  cadet  with 
a  third-rate  certificate  (1,200  marks,)  must  serve  twelve  months  at  sea, 
and  pass  another  examination  for  his  midshipman's  rating.  Prizes  and 
badges  are  also  given,  and  the  stimulus  of  compotitivo  examination  is  ap- 
plied as  shown  in  the  grading  of  certificates. 

Gunnery  Instruction, 

In  1832  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  gunnery  instruction 
was  provided  on  the  *^  Excellent,"  under  command  of  Captain  (now  Sir 
Thomas)  Hastings.  To  give  such  oflQcers  who  were  found  deficient  in  the 
scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
gunnery,  the  Naval  College  was  re-opened  in  1839,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Captain  of  the  Excellent,  with  Professors  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  Steam  Machinery,  Chemistry 
and  Marine  Artillery.  Accommodations  were  provided  for  twenty-five 
half-pay  officers,  (captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants,)  and  a  certain 
number  of  mates  on  full  pay,  for  whom  a  special  course  of  study  was  insti- 
tuted. The  time  allowed  at  the  College  was  a  clear  year's  study,  exclu- 
sive of  yacations,  ai)d  those  who  have  completed  the  course  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  profession. 

InstriLction  in  Steam  and  the  Steam-Engine. 

When  steam  vessels  came  into  use  in  the  Navy,  to  qualify  officers  for 
special  service  in  them  they  were  encouraged  to  resort  to  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard, and  afterward  to  the  Portsmouth  yard,  where  an  instructor  was  ap- 
pointed and  facilities  for  observation,  study,  and  experiments  were  provi- 
ded. Many  officers  repaired  to  private  factories,  and  worked  at  the  lathe, 
in  stoke-hole  and  the  engine-room,  and  thus  acquired  a  practical  knowled^ 
of  this  department  of  their  profession.    When  the  Naval  College  was  estab- 
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lished  on  its  present  footing,  a  small  steamer,  the  **  Bee,^'  was  built  and 
attached  under  the  charge  of  the  instructor  in  steam-machinerj.  And 
now  the  greater  j)art  of  the  captains  and  commanders  on  the  active  list 
have  obtained  certificates  of  having  passed  the  course  in  Steam  and  the 
Steam-engine. 

Admiralty  Order  respecting  Hatal  Cadets  and  Midshipmen,  dated 

April  1,  1860. 
Cadets. 

'*  I.  No  person  will  be  nominated  to  a  Cadetship  in  the  Rojal  Xarj  who  shall 
be  under  12,  or  above  14  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  first  examination. 

**  II.  £very  candidate,  ou  obtauiing  a  nomination,  will  be  required  to  pafs  an 
examination  at  the  Royal  Xaval  College  at  Portsmouth,  within  three  months  of 
nomination.*  In  the  special  cases  of  nomination  granted  to  the  sons  of  natives 
of  the  colonies  a  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination 
on  board  the  flag  or  senior  Officer^s  ship  on  the  Station.  But  such  an  exaniiDt* 
tion  must  be  passed  in  strict  accordance  with  t'lese  regulations,  and  should  the 
candidate  be  found  quatified,  it  will  still  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
England,  to  be  entered  on  board  a  training  ship,  where  he  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  Cadets. 

''III.  The  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of  birth,  or  a  declaration 
thereof  made  before  a  magistrate. 

"  IV.  Must  be  in  good  health  and  fit  for  the  Service — ^tbat  is  free  from  imped- 
iment of  speech,  defect  of  speech,  rupture,  or  other  physical  inefliciency. 

''Candidates  will  be  required — 1.  To  write  English  correctly  from  dictation, 
and  in  a  legible  hand.  2.  To  read,  translate,  and  parse  an  easy  passage  from 
Latin,  or  from  some  foreign  living  language — ^the  aid  of  a  dictionary  will  be 
allowed  for  these  translations. 

^'  And  to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of — 3.  The  leading  facts  of  Scripture 
and  English  history.  4.  Modem  geography,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  countries,  capitals,  mountains  and  rivers.  To  be  able  to  point 
out  the  position  of  a  place  on  a  map,  when  its  latitude  and  longitude  are  given. 
5.  Arithmetic,  including  proportion,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions.  6.  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid. 

"  As  drawing  will  prove  a  most  useful  qualification  for  Naval  OflScers,  it  is 
recommended  that  candidates  for  the  Service  should  be  instructed  therein. 

"  V.  Candidates  will  be  allowed  a  second  trial  at  the  next  quarterly  exaicina- 
tion.    Should  he  not  pass  this  second  examination  he  will  be  finally  rejected. 

*'  VI.  If  the  candidate  succeeds  in  passing  the  required  examination  he  wiD 
be  at  once  appointed  to  a  training  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  sab* 
jects  contained  in  Sheet  No.  l,f  as  well  as  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  seamanship, 
the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  &c. 

"  VII.  Quarterly  examinations  will  be  held  on  board  the  training  ship,  vbea 
any  candidate  may  be  examined  in  the  subjects  contained  in  Sheet  No.  1,  and 
also,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  seamanship,  kc. 

"  VIII.  If  a  candidate  be  found  at  the  quarterly  examinations,  not  to  have 
made  sufficient  progress,  or  if,  by  indifferent  conduct  or  idle  habits  on  board 
the  training  ship,  he  shall  show  his  unfitness  for  the  Service ;  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Captain  to  make  a  special  report  thereof  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  thai 
the  Cadet  may  be  at  once  removed  from  the  Navy. 

"IX.  When  the  candidate  shall  have  completed -twelve  months^  instruction, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  in  the  harbor  training  ship,  he  will  be  examined,  and 

*  Th68e  examinfttiona  will  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesdaya  in  the  montha  of  MarcJi,  Jin»i 
Septeuibcr,  and  December. 

t  The  examination  on  leavinfi;  the  training  ship  idll  embrace  all  the  aal^Jecta  of  the  fbnuerflx- 
amination,  except  Latin,  and  iu  addition  to  them  it  will  include,  in  algclwa,  idmple  eqaatinu; 
the  cU!Tnent8  of  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  solution,  sc,  aa  in  the  Circular  No.  3S8, 
dated  Feb.  28rd,  1867 ;  and  in  addition  the  use  of  the  globea  irith  correct  definitions  of  laO'tadi, 
longitude,  admnth,  amplitude,  and  other  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  drairing. 
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should  he  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  he  will  be  discharged  into  the  sea- 
going training  ship.  A  first-class  certificate  will  entitle  him  to  count  twelve 
months*  sea  time ;  a  second-class,  will  entitle  him  to  count  six  months'  sea  time ; 
a  third-class,  will  entitle  him  to  count  six  months*  sea  time.  But  should  he  not 
obtain  a  certificate,  he  will  be  discharged  as  unfit  for  the  Service. 

**  X.  On  leaving  the  harbor  training  ship,  it  is  intended  that  tlie  Cadet  shall 
pass  three  months  in  a  sea-going  training  ship,  for  practical  instruction  in  sea- 
manship and  navigation,  which  period  will  count  for  sea  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  if  his  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  he  will  bo  appointed  to  a  ship 
with  the  rating  of  a  Midshipnum. 

Midshipmen. 

**To  qualify  a  Midshipman   for  a  Lieutenant*s  Commission  he  must  have 
attained  the  full  age  of  19  yeais,  and  have  completed  5^  years'  actual  service 
in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  including  the  time  awarded  to  him  on  leaving  the  train 
ing  ship. 

^^  XI.  All  Midshipmen,  until  they  have  passed  their  examinations  for  Lieuten- 
ants, are  to  keep  a  book  in  which  the  ship's  reckoning  is  to  be  worked  out  and 
noted ;  at  sea,  this  book  is  to  be  sent  in  every  day  to  the  Captain,  instead  of  the 
slip  of  paper  containing  a  day's  work.  It  is  also  to  be  produced  at  their  exam- 
inations ;  and  during  the  last  six  months  of  their  service  as  Midshipmen,  it  must 
contain  the  working  of  the  observations. 

**XU.  A  Midshipman  when  he  shall  have  served  two  years  and  a  half  in  that 
rank  will  be  required  to  pass  the  following  examination: — 1.  In  practical  navi- 
gation, showing  that  he  understands  the  principle  of  navigating  a  ship  from  ono 
distant  port  to  another,  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  his  own  observations ;  and 
that  he  can  explain  the  principles  of  the  same ;  and  that  he  can  also  take  and 
work  a  double  altitude  and  azimuth.  2.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  chart  to 
enable  him  to  place  thereon  the  position  of  the  ship  by  observation  as  well  as 
by  cro^s  bearing-t;  and  to  lay  off  the  true  and  compa.S8  courses.  S.  Such 
kuojv^ledge  of  nautical  surveying  as  may  enable  him  to  measure  a  base  line  and 
determine  positions  by  angles,  and  the  manner  of  ascertaining  heights  and  dis- 
tances. 4.  If  he  has  served  in  a  steam  vessel,  an  acquaintance  with  the  different 
parts  and  working  of  the  steam  engine.  5.  A  proficiency  in  French  to  be 
attained  if  he  has  bad  an  opportunity.  0.  He  must  be  a  good  practical  observer, 
and  his  sextant  must  be  produced  in  good  order.  7.  Ue  must  produce  log- 
books kept  by  himself  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  a  sea-going  ship,  and 
certificates  of  good  conduct. 

**  8.  He  will  likewise  be  examined  as  to  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  rig- 
ging masts,  bowsprits,  &c.  He  must  also  know  the  great  gun  and  small  arm 
exercise,  the  use  of  tangent  sights,  the  charges  for  the  guns  of  the  ship,  and  be 
able  to  exercise  the  men  at  his  quarters.  A  report  of  the  progress  he  has  made 
in  each  of  the  above  subjects  is  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  half-yearly  return. 

**  This  examination  is  to  be  conducted  bv  the  Officer  in  command,  not  below 
the  rank  of  Commander,  and  the  next  senior  Ofilcer  in  the  ship,  and  the  exam- 
inations in  navigation  in  the  presence  of  a  Captain  or  Commander,  by  two  Naval 
Instructors,  when  it  may  be  practicable,  or  by  a  Naval  Instructor  and  a  Master, 
or,  where  there  is  no  Naval  Instructor,  by  two  Masters ;  that  in  gunnery,  by  a 
gunner,  or  other  competent  Officer ;  and  the  candidate  is  to  be  made  to  take 
and  work  out  his  own  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  variation,  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  First  or  second  class  certificates  are  to  be  given  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  candidate,  in  the  form  A,  page  8,  or  he  is  to  be  rejected  if  found 
incompetent. 

"XIII.  A  Midshipman,  having  completed  his  term  of  service,  and  being  19 
years  of  age,  may  be  provisionally  examined  by  the  Captain  or  Commander  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  with  the  aid  of  other  competent  Officers,  Lieutenant,  Master, 
OP  second  Master,  when  no  other  ships  are  present ;  and  if  they  find  him  to  he 
duly  qnalificd  they  are  to  give  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  day 
of  such  examination,  and  the  Captain  may  forthwith  give  him  an  acting  order  as 
Mate;  but  he  must  be  re-examined,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  shall  aftor- 
wards  offer,  by  three  Captains  or  Commanders,  and  if  he  passes  successfully  be 
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will  receive  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  senior  Officer,  an  acting  orvicrts 
Mate,  to  take  raulc  according  to  the  first  certificate. 

^ "  The  examining  Officers  are  to  be  most  strict  in  their  invesligation  of  the 
qualifications  of  Officers,  and  they  are  to  see  that  everything  required  by  tlwfe 
liegulatious  has  been  complied  with  by  the  candidates,  and  that  he  produces 
certificates  of  good  conduct  from  Captains  he  has  served  under  from  the  time 
of  his  discharge  from  the  training  ship. 

'*  XIV.  All  Acting  Hates  and  Midshipmen  will  be  required  to  undergo  the 
following  final  examinations, — I.  In  Seamanship— On  board  the  training  dup 
at  Portsmouth.  2.  In  Gunnery — On  board  the  Excelleni,  3.  In  IsaTigatiou 
and  the  Steam  Engine — At  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

•*  Acting  Mates,  who  have  already  pas.*c'd  abroad,  are  to  present  thomiclTtt 
for  examination,  on  board  the  training  ship  at  Portsmoatb,  at  the  iii-st  cuniioa* 
lion  day  after  their  anival  in  England,  or  alter  being  paid  off,  and  having  ptsscd 
in  gunnery  they  are  then  at  liberty  to  select  either  the  first,  second,  or  third 
examination  day  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

**  XV.  Any  Officer  rejected  on  his  first  examination  at  the  College  will  incv 
the  forfeiture  of  three  months*  seniority  in  his  ranlc  as  Mate.  He  maj  present 
himself  on  the  next  examination  day,  but  a  second  rejection  will  incur  the  for- 
feiture of  three  months'  more  seniority ;  he  may  again  present  himself  on  the 
next  examination  day,  but  a  third  rejection  will  cause  his  name  to  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  the  Navy. 

'*  XVI.  Officers,  when  they  have  passed  their  final  examination  at  the  Rottl 
Naval  College,  as  provided  lor  in  these  Regulations,  will  be  confirmed  from  the 
date  of  their  first  certificate.  The  non-appearance  of  an  Officer  for  cxaminatioQ 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  the  times  required  by  these  ReguUtiona  «'iH  I* 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  not  being  qualified,  and  be  willbedcilt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  actually  rejected,  on  each  day  oo 
which  he  may  have  omitted  to  appear,  unless  under  certified  ill-health,  to  be 
duly  reported  at  the  time. 

**  XVII.  Naval  Int-tructors  are  to  keep  a  school  journal,  or  register,  **"^^* 
to  be  produced  when  ret^uired  by  the  Captain  of  the  ship  or  the  examining  Offi- 
cers, and  the  Captain  is  to  allow  them  reasonable  access  to  the  charts  and  chio- 
nometfirs,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Officers  in  their  use. 

*»  XVIII.  The  Captains  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  ships  are  to  take  care  that  a  tonrco- 
lent  place  is  set  apart  and  proper  hours  are  fixed  for  instruction  by  the  N«w 
Instructor ;  and  all  Acting  Mates  and  Acting  Second  Masters,  as  well  as  all  exec* 
utive  Officers  under  that  rank,  are  to  attend ;  and  care  is  also  to  be  taken  tiu 
they  arc  regularly  instructed  in  practical  seamanship,  rigging,  and  the  BtcaB* 
engine,  and  a  monthly  examination  day  is  to  be  established. 

The  Rubject  of  Education  for  Officers  has  been  recently  under  discussion 
in  Parliament,  and  some  modifications  of  the  existing  system  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty,  looking  to  greater  maturity  of  age  *^ 
preparation  for  admission,  a  more  extended  and  thorough  course  of  scien- 
tific training  in  cadets,  and  continued  opportunities  of  study  with  accom- 
panying examinations  for  ofScers  up  to  the  grade  of  commanders. 

II.  The  Royal  Marinb  Artillert. 
In  1804  an  artillery  company  was  attached  to  each  of  the  three  divisio^ 
of  the  Royal  Jilarine  Corps,  to  supply  the  service  of  the  bomb-vessels,  «n 
in  time  of  peace,  to  drill  the  whole  of  the  marines  in  gunnery.    But  tb^ 
were  soon  made  available  for  other  purposes,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
American  war  in  1812,  a  large  body  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  with  »  ^^^ 
battery  and  rocket  equipment,  accompanied  the  battalions  of  marines  tne 
formed  for  service  in  America.     In  1817  this  force  was  augmented  to  eign^ 
companies,  and  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  while  advocating  the  esUblisbm*" 
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of  *'  Naval  Depots  of  Instruction,"  for  the  purpose  of  converting  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  into  efficient  gunners,  complimented  the  Marine 
Artillery  as  being  *\either  a  corps  of  good  infantry,  of  scientific  borobafd- 
icrs,  or  expert  field  artillery  men,  well  constituted,  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  ably  commanded."  It  was  not  until  June,  1830,  that  an  Admiralty 
order  directed  that  a  school  of  gunnery  should  be  established  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  board  the  *^  Excellent,"  and  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
school  the  one  means  of  instruction  in  this  department,  it  was  farther . 
ordered,  in  December,  1831,  that  the  Marine  Artillery,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  corps,  should  be  broken  up,  retaining  two  companies  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  larger  force,  should  such  become  necessary.  And  the  necessity  ap- 
peared ;  for  the  experience  of  a  few  years  proved  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  school  to  effect,  to  any  important  extent,  the  results  which 
were  desired.  In  1841,  therefore,  a  third  company  of  the  artillery  was 
ordered;  in  1845,  two  more;  and  by  subsequent  additions,  its  strength 
was  raised  in  1859,  to  sixteen  companies,  with  a  total  of  3,000  officers  and 
men,  who  were  formed  into  a  separate  division  with  its  head  quarters  at 
Fort  Cumberland. 

The  officers  of  the  Marine  Artillery  were  at  first  appointed  from  the 
marine  corps,  jvithout  any  particular  qualifications  being  required,  but 
afterwards  their  appointments  were  made  probationary  and  conditional 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  ofa  prescribed  mathematical  course.  In 
1839  it  was  decided  that  a  certain  number  of  second  lieutenants  should  b.c 
allowed  to  prepare  themselves  for  examination  on  board  the  Excellent,  and 
upon  the  re-opening  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  as  an  educational  estab- 
lishment for  mates,  it  was  arranged  that  the  students  for  the  artillery 
should  be  transferred  to  it,  and  that  their  success  or  failure,  after  a  years' 
further  study,  should  decide  upon  their  appointment  to  the  artillery. 
Another  and  final  modification  took  place  upon  the  introduction  of  prelim- 
inary examinations  for  the  marines,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a 
cadet  establishment  on  board  the  Excellent  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the 
artillery,  those  who  had  passed  the  best  examinations  upon  first  entering 
the  corps,  were  selected  for  the  College,  and  no  officers  were  allowed  to 
become  candidates  on  any  other  terms,  their  final  success  depending  as 
before,  upon  the  progress  they  might  make  as  students  at  the  College. 

The  cadets  have  their  periods  of  study  limited  to  two  years ;  it  may  be 
less,  but  can  not  be  more.  They  have  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  including  the  first  four  books  and  part  of 
the  sixth,  Plane  Trigonometry,  the  use  of  the  Sextant,  Fortification,  Eng- 
lish History,  and  French.  To  this  may  be  added  a  practical  course  of  Naval 
Gunnery.  Their  studies  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  mathemat- 
ical instructor,  and  an  instructor  of  fortification.  A  French  master  attends 
twice  a  week.  If  on  obtaining  his  commission,  the  young  marine  officer 
is  selected  to  qualify  for  the  artillery  at  College,  he  must  be  prepared  at 
the  end  of  a  year  to  pass  an  examination  in  Analytical  Trigonometry, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Conic  Sections,  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
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Hydrostatics,  and  **  Steam,"  besides  being  required  to  have  an  increas^^ 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  FortiRcation.     In  a  year  little  ro«r^ 
th^n  a  superficial  knowledge  of  these  studies  can  possibly  be  attained^  y^ 
insufficient  as  this  period  clearly  is,  it  has  sometimes  been  the  case  tb** 
when  a  large  number  of  subalterns  w^erc  required  for  the  artillery,  y<^^  ^ 
officers  have  been  appointed  who  have  completed  only  half  their  ten)}  ^' 
College.     Having  thus  gained  his  appointment  to  the  artillery,  bis  remain- 
ing in  it  depends  upon  there  being  a  vacancy,  or  not  at  the  time  when  his 
seniority  on  the  general  list  of  the  corps  advances  him  to  each  successiTe 
grade  of  rank. 

The  men  are  volunteers  from  the  light  infantry  divisions,  possessing  cer- 
tain specified  qualifications  as  to  age,  height,  intelligence  and  character. 

The  course  of  training,  which  is  with  a  few  exceptions,  common  to  both 
officers  and  men,  is  very  comprehensive ;  it  includes — 

1.  The  usual  infantry  drills  and  miLsketry  in.<itruction. 

2.  The  exercise  of  field  guns  and  rockets,  with  such  field  batt«ry  more- 
men  ts  as  are  of  real  practical  importance. 

3.  The  service  of  heavy  ordnance,  including  guns,  howitzers,  and  sea 
and  land  service  mortars. 

4.  The  naval  great  gun  exercise. 

o.  Mounting  and  dismounting  ordnance,  with  or  wit houC machines. 

C.  The  various  methods  of  shnging  and  transporting  ordnance. 

7.  Knotting,  splicing,  and  fitting  gun  gear,  use  of  pulleys,  &c 
'  8.  A  laboratory  course,  including: — use  and  preparation  of  tubes,  rock- 
ets, and  fuzes ;  making  up  cartridges ;  manufacture  of  port  fires,  Valen- 
ciennes stars,  signal  rockets,  blue  lights,  &c.,  with  instruction  in  the  man* 
ufacture  and  efiects  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  compounds. 

9.  A  course  of  practical  gunnery,  comprising — instruction  in  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  gun.^,  howitzers,  and  mortars;  in  the  na- 
tures, employment,  and  efiects  of  the  various  projectiles ;  disparting  and 
sighting  ordnance;  heating  and  firing  rod-hot  shot;  and  such  nmtteis 
connected  with  the  theory  of  projectiles  as  may  have  a  practical  applica- 
tion. 

10.  Practice  from  dificrent  natures  of  ordnance,  with  every  description 
of  projectile. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  every  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officer  is  qualified,  as  fur  as  practicable,  as  an  instructor,  a 
registry  being  kept  of  each  man's  progress  and  capabilities.  A  spirit  of 
emulation  has  been  created,  attended  with  the  happiest  results  and  the 
whole  course  is  now  gone  through  in  less  than  twelve  months,  without 
the  men  being  wearied  or  overworked. 

III.  Schools  for  Wakrant  Officers,  Seamen,  akd  Boys. 

1.  Seamen's  Schoolmasters, 
Schoolmasters  for  seamen  are  allowed  on  all  ships  having  a  complement 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  men,  and  an  allowance  of  £5  per  anoum  iS 
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glinted,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any  rating  he  may  hold,  to  a  qualified 
person  doing  this  duty  of  the  captain's  orders,  in  ships  not  having  a  sea- 
men^s  schoolmaster.  An  allowance  is  made  for  books,  slates,  &c,  to  nil 
ships  baying  schools.  The  success  of  the  school  to  the  boys  and  the  men 
depends  mainly  on  the  interest  shown  in  it  by  the  captain  and  second  offi- 
cer in  command,  and  especially  on  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster  em- 
ployed. The  situation  is  too  often  filled  by  an  old  quartermaster,  or  ser- 
geant of  marines,  who  obtains  the  berth  as  a  kind  of  retirement,  or  by 
some  person  who  has  a  fancy  for  sea  life,  but  who  is  fit  for  nothing  on 
shore,  much  less  for  teaching  imdcr  the  difficulties  of  a  ship  at  sea.  It  is 
found  that  when  the  schoolmaster  is  qualified  for  this  special  service,  and 
is  entered  for  continuous  service,  and  being  placed  in  regard  to  pay,  pen* 
sion,  and  good  conduct  badges  on  an  equality  with  other  chief  petty  offi- 
cers, and  when  a  log  or  register  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  frequent  reports 
are  made  to  superior  authority,  the  result  is  highly  conducive  to  disci- 
pline, and  to  the  elevation  of  the  seamen^s  habits  and  character.  One  of 
the  Commissioners  recently  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  popular 
education  among  every  class  of  British  subjects,  speaking  of  the  efTect  of 
this  class  of  schools  upon  the  men  on  board  the  ships,  says :  **  After  visit- 
ing the  ^'  Cambridge,^'  at  Plymouth,  as  I  walked  with  the  captain  through 
the  lower  deck,  I  found  many,  both  boys  and  men,  reading  books  with 
the  greatest  attention.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  the  lower  deck 
of  the  "  Agincourt,"  I  found  the  same  scene,  while  others  were  engaged  in 
draughts,  ches.«?,  or  writing  letters  to  their  frienda"  With  the  present 
scale  of  punishment  on  board  of  men  of  war,  the  school  is  an  indispensnblo 
element  of  discipline.  The  Commissioners  referred  to,  in  their  report  to 
the  Queen,  recommend  that  schoolmasters  of  higher  qualification  be  ap- 
pointed, with  an  increase  of  pay,  and  promotion  by  merit,  when  their 
schools  are  reported  favorably  upon  by  any  authorized  inspectors,  and 
with  the  same  retiring  pension  as  master-at-arms,  and  that  in  addition  to 
an  elementary  general  education,  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  natural  history  be  required  of  candidates. 

2.  Schools  on  hoard  of  8hip%  in  Harbor, 

A  second  class  of  naval  schools  consists  of  Harbor  Ships,  into  which 
boys  entered  for  admission  to  the  Navy,  are  received  until  they  are  drafted 
into  the  various  sea-going  ships.  Four  of  these  ships,  the  '*  Victory''  and 
"Excellent,"  at  Portsmouth,  the  "Impregnable"  and  " Cambridge,"  at 
Plymouth,  aro  specially  devoted  to  instruction.  Boys  remain  in  these 
ships  for  one  year.  The  first  part  of  this  period  is  generally  spent  on 
board  the  ship,  the  latter  part  in  the  practising  brig,  in  which  during  the 
summer  months  they  are  out  at  sea  for  five  days  during  the  week.  There 
Ih  a  school  under  a  seamen's  schoolmaster  on  board  of  each  of  these  ships. 
The  Commissioners  report  that  the  school  time  is  necessarily  subject  to 
great  interruptions,  but  that  much  valuable  instruction  might  be  given 
with  better  organization  and  methods.    They  recommend  that  an  educa* 
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tional  test  for  Admission  to  these  training  ships  be  introduced,  which  voald 
at  once  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  general  education  of  the  people  resident 
in  the  seaport  towns,  and  elevate  the  intelligence,  morality  and  ouumen 
of  the  seamen. 

8.  Eoyal  Marine  Schools, 

There  are  four  schools  attached  to  the  divisions  of  marines  qu&rtered  in 
barracks  respecti?ely  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
«nd  another  to  the  division  of  marine  artillery  quartered  at  Portsmouth. 
These  five  schools  are  attended  by  the  marines  and  their  children.  The 
attendance  of  the  men  is  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school  un- 
til they  have  passed  a  prescribed  examination.  In  the  marine  artiHerj 
every  man  is  required  to  read  and  write,  and  if  deficient  in  these  respects, 
he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  school  until  his  requirements  arc  reported  to  be 
satis&ctory.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  a  better  class  of  school- 
masters be  specially  trained  and  employed,  and  that  they  receive  better 
rank  and  pay,  and  more  efficient  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  that  trained  mistresses  be  employed  as  assistants  in  the  boys'  schools, 
and  have  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  girls'  schools,  in  all  of  which  sew- 
ing should  be  taught  and  practised  daily. 

4.  Dock-yard  Schools. 

There  are  seven  dock-yard  schools,  held  in  the  respective  dock-yards  of 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Devenport,  iwi 
Pembroke.  They  were  founded  in  1840,  and  are  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  apprentices  employed  in  these  establishments.  The  masters  of 
them  were  originally  foremen  of  the  yard,  men  of  good  attainments,  ^^^ 
had  for  the  most  part  received  their  education  in  the  School  of  Naval  ir- 
chitccture ;  but  in  1847  a  special  class  of  schoolmasters  was  established, 
ranking  as  foremen  of  the  yard.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  advince 
the  education  of  the  young  men,  since  none  are  admitted  as  apprentices  to 
become  shipwrights  until  they  have  passed  an  examination. 

Examinations  for  admission  as  apprentices  to  the  dock-yards  are  bew 
half-yearly,  and  about  one-half  are  given  to  the  lads  who  pass  the  bested- 
aminations,  and  the  other  half  to  nominees  of  the  superintendent   T^ 
latter,  however,  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  prescribed  intellectual  Etaod- 
ard.    The  examinations  are  held  under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioofl^ 
in  the  following  subjects: — 1.  Dictation  exercises  to  test  Hand-wntioj 
and  Orthography.     2.  Reading.     8.  Arithmetics     4.  Grammar.    6-  ^^ 
lish  Composition.     6.  Geography.     7.  Mathematics,  (Euclid,  first  three 
books,  Algebra  including  Quadratic  Equations,  Arithmetical  and  ^^^* 
rical  Progression.)     The  master  ship^*right  and  the  schoolmaster  are 
opinion  that  the  boys  entered  by  competition  are  the  best,  and  among 
working  shipwrights  themselves  the  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  ^P^^ 
of  entering  at  least  one-half  by  competition  ought  not  to  be  donca*^.' 
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The  effect  in  inducing  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  in  order  to 
fit  their  sons  for  examination  is  Tcry  manifest,  and  the  justice  of  promotion 
by  personal  merit  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  the  first  three  years  all  the  apprentices  are  compelled  to  attend, 
while  those  in  the  fourth  year  may  volunteer  to  attend  with  others  if  they 
show  an  aptitude  for  study,  and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  opportuni. 
ties  afforded  them.  The  fifih-year  apprentices  may  attend  after  the  hours 
of  labor.  So  long  as  admission  to  the  Central  School  of  Mathematics  and 
Naval  Construction  at  Portsmouth,  and  an  immediate  appointment  and 
regular  advancement  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  yard,  after  leaving  the 
latter  establishment,  stimulated  young  men  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  attendance  for  the  fourth  year  Wius  nuuiorous  and  regular.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  School  of  Mathematics,  and  with  it  the  consequent  promo- 
tion of  its  graduates,  operated  very  unfavorably  both  on  attendance  and 
habits  of  private  study. 

In  1850  the  Admiralty  adopted  a  supplementary  course  of  study  for 
such  apprentices  as  have  been  diligent  in  their  work,  exemplary  in  con- 
duct, and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
trade.  This  course,  extending  over  two  years  for  three  hours  a  day,  em- 
braces Descriptive  Geometry,  Elemqiitary  Mechanics,  and  Hydrostatics, 
Logarithms,  Calculations  of  displacement,  Stability  of  ships,  &c..  Plane 
Trigonometry,  Differential  Calculus,  with  Analytical  Geometry,  Advanced 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics.  This  class  of  apprentices  per- 
form the  duty  ordinarily  devolved  on  mould  loft  apprentices,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  the  draughtsmen  in  the  mould  lofl.  Scholarships  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  are  granted  to  such  members  of  the  class  as 
show  superior  ability,  attainments,  and  good  conduct 

In  the  year  1859  there  were  1,060  pupils  in  the  five  Dock-yard  School.0, 
viz. :  461  apprentices,  and  699  factory  boys,  the  latter  attending  mainly  in 
the  evening. 

The  Commissioners  pronounce  these  schools  valuable  institutions,  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  individuals,  and  they  have  demonstrated,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  master  shipwrights,  that  tho  educated  boy 
makes  tho  superior  workman,  and  tho  most  moral  and  temperate  man. 
They  recommend  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  be  employed,  and  that 
their  pay  should  be  increased  by  half  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  ac- 
corded to  the  most  proficient  pupils  of  the  advanced  class,  and  that  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  examinations  for  promotion  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  To  make  this  class  of  schools  what 
they  should  be,  much  must  be  done  to  improve  the  education  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  outside  of  the  dock-yards. 

5.  Greenwich  Capital  Schools. 

The  Greenwich  Hospital  School  for  200  pupils,  the  orphans  and  sons 
of  disabled  seamen,  and  known  as  the  Upper  School,  was  founded  in  1715. 
In  1805  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  (founded  in  1798,)  consisting  of  600  boys 
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and  200  girls,  was  remored  to  Greenwich,  and  in  1821,  was  united  to 
the  former,  and  was  designated  the  Lower  School,  making  in  thatyeir 
(1821)  a  total  of  1,000  chUdren.  In  1828,  the  number  of  bojs  m  the 
Lower  School  was  reduced  to  400,  and  the  Upper  to  600,  one-third  of  the 
latter  being  the  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room  officers.  In  1841, 
the  girls*  school  was  abolished,  leaving  400  in  the  Upper,  and  400  in  the 
Lower  School. 

The  schools  are  supported  partly  by  the  income  of  a  special  (mdowment 
(£136,000,)  and  partly  by  the  general  funds  of  the  Hospital.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  two  schools  in  1869  was  £20,234,  for  an  avenge 
attendance  of  774  boys. 

Boys  are  admitted  to  the  Lower  School  solely  upon  the  chims  of  tbdr 
lathers^  services.  Until  quite  recently  admissions  to  the  Upper  School 
were  by  patronage,  but  by  recent  regulations  all  exclusive  pririleges  of 
nomination  have  been  discontinued,  and  all  claims  for  admission  into  the 
school  (the  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  School  having  been  done  away,) 
are  decided  by  a  Committee  of  Selection,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down. 
The  110  boys  found  to  be  best  in  the  last  examination  of  1860,  were  con- 
stituted the  Nautical  School,  admission  to  which  is  now  gained  by  com- 
petitive examination  among  the  other  boys  of  the  school.  The  instruction 
of  this  school  (for  a  Nautical  School  had  always  existed,  composed  of  the 
two  first  classes  of  the  Upper  School,)  is  confined  to  Mathematics  and  Nav- 
igation, and  qualifies  its  recipients  to  rise  in  their  profession  as  masters' 
assistants  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  as  midshipmen  and  apprentices  in  the 
merchant  service.  A  system  of  pupil  teachers,  selected  on  aoooant  of  apti- 
tude for  teaching,  and  a  willingness  to  adopt  the  profession  of  schoobDaster 
as  their  career  in  life,  has  been  recently  introduced. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to,  recommend  that  a  Normal  School  for 
the  Navy  be  established  at  Oreenwich,  similar  to  that  for  the  Amy  &t 
Chelsea,  that  the  present  pupil-teachers  who  are  above  the  ago  of  eighteen 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  school,  and  that  others  to  the  number  of  ten  at 
first,  be  admitted  after  examination ;  that  the  course  of  their  education  be 
adapted  to  their  future  calling,  and  that  at  the  close  of  their  career  they 
be  examined,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification.  These  teachers 
thus  educated  and  trained,  would  be  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  Narigi- 
tion  Schools,  under  the  Board  of  Trade;  would  enter  the  Dock-janl 
Schools,  as  assistants  at  first,  and  they  would  be  appointed  to  masterships 
on  board  the  Training  Ships,  both  in  the  royal  and  commercial  ports. 

They  also  recommend  that  boys  from  the  second  class  in  the  Ship 
Schools  be  selected  to  serve  as  pupil-teachers  under  the  schoolmasters,  ud 
that  a  small  allowance  be  made  them,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  if  they  p** 
a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  their  conducts 
reported  to  be  satisfactory,  and  at  th?end  of  three  years  they  be  admitted, 
if  found  competent,  to  tlie  Normal  School  at  Greenwich,  or  that  they  b« 
entered  for  continuous  service  as  assistant  sdioolmasters,  with  rftok  tod 
pay  and  pension  of  first  class  petty  officers.    At  the  end  of  Wo  J^ 
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this  last  class  of  assistants,  if  found  competent,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
practising  school  at  Greenwich,  for  six  months  at  the  least,  during  which 
residence  they  will  devote  their  time  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the 
study  of  Navigation,  Physical  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  On  the 
completion  of  their  training  they  will  go  out  as  Royal  Navy  Schoolmasters, 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  8d  class,  who  shall  have  the 
rank  and  pay  of  chief  petty  officers,  (continuous  service,)  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  pension.  2d  class,  who  shall  rank  above  master-at-arms, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  pension.  1st  class,  shall  rank  with 
third  class  warrant  officers,  with  same  pay  and  pension,  and  after  long  and 
approved  service,  masters  of  this  class  shall  be  eligible  for  further  promo- 
tion to  rank  and  pay  of  second  and  first  class  warrant  officers.  School- 
masters in  each  of  these  classes  shall  be  entitled  to  £10  per  annum  in  addi- 
tion to  their  pay,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  captain  and  chaplain, 
and  their  schools  are  certified  to  be  in  an  efficient  state  when  examined, 
either  by  H.  M.  Inspector,  or  by  any  other  person  appointed  by  the 
Admiral  of  the  Station  for  that  purpose.  Schoolmasters  shall  be  pro- 
moted from  one  class  to  another  by  merit  Graduates  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Greenwich,  may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  second  class,  if  they 
are  appointed  to  Training  Ships  in  harbor.  Navy  schoolmasters  must  be 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Navigation, 
Physical  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  All  naval  schools  should  be 
inspected  by  her  majesty's  inspectors,  if  possible,  but  if  on  foreign  stations, 
by  tho  chaplains  of  the  Flag-ship,  or  by  any  schoolmaster  of  the  first 
class,  appointed  by  the  Admiral  to  that  duty,  and  tho  reports  forwarded 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  bo  presented  to  Parliament 
and  published  with  the  other  Educational  Reports  for  the  year. 

Navigation  Schools. 

In  1853  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department  To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1853  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.  Instruction  in  navigation  was  given 
in  the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small 
number  of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art 
before  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.  To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  increase  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
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in  time  of  war,  the  Govemment  had  determined  to  encourtge  local  effort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.     With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  bad  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  hve  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  whidi 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
seaport  towns.     In  1854^  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich, with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  asea&ring 
life.     With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  vere 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,   Aberdeen,   Belfast,  Dublin, 
Watcrford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  3,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operatioa  and  indi- 
vidual payment  with  governmental  aid.    As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  dcscriptiqp  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  Iroo 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Gi*ccnwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Navigation  School, 

71*e  Londofi  Navigation  School  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors'  Home 
Institution,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  consists  of  two  septnte 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  nerehaot 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextaiit  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  TrigoDon»etry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Ahnanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  Prioc^ 
pie  aod  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Utitow 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  ^'P^ 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  ^^^ 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  ^^ 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

Reading.  Writmg.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  ^'^ 
phy.    The  Sailings.    Sextant  Observing.    Method  of  Keeping  Ships'  Books. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  •  *®^  *; 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Satow* 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  rixpence  for  ^^ 
men,  and  apprentices  are  admitted  free.  . 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  efl  • 
cated  and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  c*^^*"^!? 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Vr*  '^ 
die,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School. 

7b  be  continued. 
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L  XUDUENTABT  IN8TRU0TI0K. 

A,  LxoMXJinoy. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  **  Gesellschalt  Tot  nut  van  't  algemeen,** 
(Society  for  ths  promotion  of  public  intcrats^)*  which  was  organized  in 
1784,  mainlj  through  the  efforts  of  John  Nieuvenhuysen,  a  Memnonite 
minister  of  North  Holland,  the  go?emment  was  induced,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  popular  education. 
The  celebrated  orientalist  Van  der  Palm,  who  in  1799,  under  the  Batavian 
Republic,  had  the  management  of  public  instruction,  and  was  afterward 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  similar  duties,  effected  the 
passage,  in  1801  and  1808,  of  two  laws,  both  of  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  issued.  In  1806,  a  change  in  the 
gOTemment  occurred,  and  Van  der  Palm*  withdrew  from  public  life. 

The  president  of  the  Republic,  Pensionary  (Roadpensionaris,)  Schim- 
melpenninck,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  appointed  in"* 
stead  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  public  in- 
struction. To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this  department  of  public  schools, 
Van  der  Ende,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  1801,  and  now  finished  and  perfected  the  work  commenced 
by  Van  der  Palm.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  public  schools  until 
1833.  To  him  is  due  the  elaboration  of  the  law  which  was  laid  before 
the  Chamber  Deputies  on  the  19th  November,  1800,  adopted  on  the  26th 
February,  1800,  and  on  the  8d  April,  approved  by  the  Pensionary,  to- 
gether with  the  general  regulations  which  had  been  laid  down  under 
authority  firom  the  government,  and  which  were  thus  made  part  of  the 
law  itsell  '^This  public  school  law,"  says  Cousin,  *'was  based  upon 
such  just  and  wise  views,  it  showed  so  beautiful  a  consistency  through- 
out, and  such  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found 


*  **  The  flocietj  for  the  PaUic  Good,'*  m  It  ItfentnOjr  deeignated,  eommeoeed  ite  kbora  In 
behalf  of  popular  education,  hj  preparing  and  circulating  among  the  common  people  uaeful 
elementarj  books,  not  onJj  on  religiouB  and  moral  subjecta,  but  alao  on  matters  of  everj  dajr 
Ufef  Its  second  object  was  to  estoblish  model  schools,  with  libraries  for  the  use  of  work  peo> 
pie  who  had  left  school,  In  all  localitiei  where  h  had  sobscriben.  Its  third  objea  was  to  con* 
duct  inquiries  into  the  true  principles  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  children,  and  Into 
school  method.  Under  its  lead  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  In  1797,  and  of  several  other 
large  towns  undertook  the  work  of  school  improvement.  In  1809,  the  society  numbered  7,000 
members,  haTing  departments,  or  branches  In  erery  proTlnee  and  town,  and  haa  continued 
to  exert  an  Important  induenee  on  popular  education  to  the  present  time. 

t  Fiom  Schmidt*  **EmefU9fildi$  Pddagvgiek^**  with  nodificationi  and  additioM. 
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to  adapt  itself  so  readily,  through  the  uniTersalitj  of  its  principles,  to  the 
most  diverse  wants  of  the  several  provinces,  that  it  has  remtiiied  mfiDroe, 
and  without  any  important  alterations,  up  to  the  present  date,  and  throogb 
three  great  popular  revolutions.  When  the  govemmeot  in  1829,  in  Hs 
partiality  to  the  liberals  of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new,  law  making  deplonbte 
changes  in  the  law  of  1806,  the  chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  tnd 
the  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposition.** 

The  law  of  1806,  has  continued  in  force  for  half  a  centuiy,  ind  ercry 
one  admits  that  it  has  operated  admirably.  Yet  in  the  provisions  of  the 
22d  and  2dd  articles  of  the  regulations,  (Supplement  A.,)  lay  hid  the  e)^ 
ments  of  a  storm,  which  is  even  yet  scarcely  allayed,  and  which  his  been 
the  cause,  as  we  just  intimated,  of  new  legislation.  The  subject  is  of 
such  importance  that  we  present  a  formal  explanation. 

"Art.  22,  of  Ordinance  A.  Instmction  shall  be  directed  as  well  to  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties  as  to  the  aoquisition  of  useful  infi)rDutio|Di 
and  also  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  all  the  sodal  and  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

"  Art.  23. — ^Provision  shall  be  made  that  the  pupils  do  not  remuD  witboot 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  that  religious  fiiith  to  which  they  belong.  Hw 
teacher  however  shall  not  have  the  chaige  of  this  branch  of  instroction.*' 

These  articles  asserted  the  principle  of  secular  and  mixed  schools,  ind 
the  ministers  of  the  different  creeds  had  at  first  no  thought  of  contesting 
it ;  they  readily  promised  the  government  their  co^ration,  ind  ereo 
the  Catholics  were  disposed  to  acquiesce,  if  a  conclusion  may  be  dnwn 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friesknd.  **  It  is  necesstry,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony,  friendship,  and  sffectioQ 
among  the  different  religious  societies,  that  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  different  churches  should  not  be  communicated  by  the  teachers.  In 
order  to  effect  the  object,  so  desirable,  which  the  government  hasinTiev, 
and  for  which  it  demands  our  earnest  cooperation,  the  work  most  be 
commenced  in  childhood,  and  although  as  our  church  requires  of  us  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  its  children,  these  enactments  of  a  govenunent 
that  takes  so  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  young,  will  serve  but 
to  quicken  our  zeal  in  the  performance  of  our  duties.** 

The  relation  at  that  time  existing  in  Holland,  between  the  churches  sod 
schools,  was  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  Prussia.  Said  Vsn  der 
Ende  to  M.  Cousin ;  '*  The  public  schools  shall  be  by  all  means  Christisn 
schools,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic ;  they  shall  be  limited  to  no 
special  form  of  worship,  and  shall  teach  no  exclusive  doctrine.  There 
shall  be>no  special  Catholic  and  no  special  Protestant  schools!  A  pohlic 
school  is  for  the  people,  wholly  and  completely.  Moreover,  tolerance  is 
by  no  means  indifference.  You  are  in  Holland,  where  a  Christisn  spint 
is  widely  disseminated,  and  where  for  centuries  past,  great  toleration  has 
prevailed  between  the  different  churches.**  "Evei)  here  in  the  Teachers 
Seminary,**  added  11  Prinaen,  of  Haarlem,  "  there  is  no  special  inst^l^ 
tion  in  morals.  I  give  instruction  neithw  in  morals  nor  in  what  is  caUed 
natural  religion.    It  should  rather  be  called  metaphysics.    Bot  by  sQ  the 
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teadiers  a  religions  ud  monl  feeling  is,  at  every  opportanity,  awakened, 
encouraged,  and  sustidned.  All  the  mstructora  teaoh  morality,  but  no 
one  gives  special  iastructkm  therein.  We  receive  here  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  are  present  with  the  classes  in  biblical 
history,  (which  is  made  a  regular  subject  of  study,)  in  the  Old  Testament 
only.  These  Jewish  pupils  bcoome  afterward  teachers  in  the  special 
schools  supported  by  the  Jews  for  their  own  chikhvn/*  H.  Cousin 
was  greatly  surprised ;  he  approved  of  the  Qerman  system,  yet  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  existed  here  no  religious  animosity  between 
the  cbDdren  of  the  different  diurches,  and  that  nevertheless  moral  and 
religious  men  were  the  result  of  these  secular  schools.  Did  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  the  Dutch  contribute  to  this  result  f  Could  time 
alone  develop  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  system  ?  However  this 
may  be,  since  1848,  a  diversity  of  feeling  has  existed,  and  sharply  defined 
parties  have  arisen  in  mutual  opposition. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  during 
that  year,  would  have  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  school  law&  The 
fourth  section  of  (Akt.  194,)  of  the  new  constitution  was  thus  worded : 

"  Instruction  (hot  geven  van  onderwigV)  shall  be  free,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  government,  and,  so  far  as  the  public,  and  intermediate  schools  are  con- 
cerned, under  the  condition  of  guarantees  of  capacity,  and  good  morals,  to  bo 
given  by  the  teacher,  and  to  be  fixed  by  kw." 

Attention  had  also  been  directed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers* 
salaries,  to  the  vagueness  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  parishes,  and  lastly,  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
governmental  superintendence.  This  was  also  evidently  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  those  who  believed  there  were  yet  more  important 
grievances  to  bo  redressed.  Through  the  influence  of  the  University  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  become  the  center  of  Calvanistic  orthodoxy,  an  ultra- 
protcstant  party  had  been  formed, — conservative,  inasmuch  as  it  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  of  1789,  and  weak  in  numbers, 
but  active  and  energetic.  It  had  taken  its  name  ftovx  Groen  van  Prin- 
sterer,  a  prominent  preacher  and  writer,  who,  with  his  adherents,  had 
noticed  with  some  misgiving,  how  the  Catholics  in  every  place  where  they 
had  any  influence,  were  strictly  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1806,  respecting  religions  instruction.  The  Catholics,  enjoying 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  excluded  from  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  and  even  set  the  Bible  aside.  The 
Qroenists  determined  to  check  the  anticipated  advances  of  the  Romish 
church,  by  openly  attacking  the  principle  of  mixed  schools,  which  they 
represented  to  be  nurseries  of  atheism  and  hot-beds  of  irreligion  and  im- 
morality ;  they  demanded,  at  every  cost,  sectarian  schools,  and  a  positive 
fcligious  instruction.  The  majority  of  the  Chambers  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  exclusive  schools  by  private  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  the  consUtution  guaranteed  free  instruction ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation  gave  a  Christian  tendency  to  the 
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instraction  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  must,  in  fiict,  be  ChristiiDin  Ha 
character,  though  the  law  could  not  so  prescribe  it  In  the  nnks  of  tlui 
strong  party  were  the  Oafliolics,  who  would  banidi  rdigious  instndioB 
entirely  from  the  schools  nther  than  see  giren  to  it  a  cdoring  in  tny 
degree  Protestant, — the  liberals,  who  desired  a  complete  sqMntioD  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  non-oonformists  of  every  kind,  llemDOutM, 
Lutherans,  Jews,*and  cTen  certain  of  the  orthodox  reformed,  who  npoa 
this  subject  differed  from  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  domintntchorefa. 
The  yiews  of  these  last,  deeerre  mention,  since  they  accord  with  metsarei 
whose  full  importance  the  future  only  will  rereaL  We  gire  them  in  th« 
words  of  Yon  Lareleye : 

**  German  Theology  is  fiunous  for  its  works  of  criticism  upon  the  Ustoncil  or 
mythical  portions  of  the  gospels.  The  most  important  of  the  litenrj  prodi» 
tious  of  all  foreign  writers,  are  now  translated  into  the  Dutch  langu^e,  ud 
moreover,  every  educated  man  in  the  Netherlands,  is  well  acquainted  with  Ger- 
man. This,  together  with  the  ready  communication  of  religious  infonnatioD  bf 
other  means,  has  caused  the  rationalistic  labors  of  Oennan  sdenoe  to  ezeit  • 
powerful  influenoe  upon  the  theology  of  Holland;  and  so  great  has  thia become 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  are  filled  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  they  see  serenl 
of  the  principal  pulpits  of  the  land  occupied  by  preachers  whose  teachings  btT« 
a  more  or  less  decidedly  expressed  tendency  to  Socinianiam.  Certain  it  is,  tbit 
the  opinion  which  repreaents  Christ  as  a  being  higher  than  man,  but  less  ftan 
God,  has  gained  strength,  and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  has  attained  a 
predominant  influenoe.  The  effect  of  this  tendency,  whether  it  be  to  QDitaiiaih 
ism  or  rationalism,  is  to  direct  attention  rather  to  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
its  civilizing  influences,  than  to  its  doctrines  and  power  to  save.  Christ  is  looked 
upon  rather  aa  the  perfect  archetype,  in  conformity  to  which,  humanity  shooki 
be  fashioned,  rather  than  the  Messiah  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption 
of  the  elect.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  the 
schools,  doctrinal  teaching  is  willingly  left  to  the  priest,  while  it  in  oonndeRd 
highly  important  that  the  teacher  should  still  be  required  to  give  instraction  in 
Christian  morals." 

A  third  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  moderate  men,  whp,  tine  to 
the  ordinances  of  1806,  desired  to  make  the  culture  of  the  social  tfd 
Christian  virtues  the  groundwork  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  proYC  that 
the  religious  element  was  not  excluded  from  the  schools^  Bui  as  the 
ministry  could  not  consent  to  this,  to  avoid  strengthening  ihe  Qroenist^ 
they  united  with  the  liberals. 

Several  drafts  of  laws  were  successively  presented  to  the  cbambo^ 
without  effecting  a  result  Four  times  in  the  course  of  seven  yeirswtf 
the  ministry  overthrown,  and  meanwhile  the  Qroenist  minority  was  actiog 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  circulation  of  petitions.  They  finally  convinced  the  king  that  tlie 
nation  was  opposed  to  every  system  of  school  law  in  which  the  paooe 
.schools  were  made  atheistic ;  and  this  accusation  too  was  unjust  to  tb^ 
opponents,  for  a  complete  severance  of  church  and  state,  by  no  means  in- 
fers systematic  opposition  to  the  cler^ ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  tm 
of  the  minister  Van  Reenen,  which  had  been  opposed  mainly  bj  ">* 
Groenists,  went  so  fiir  as  even  to  make  no  mention  of  Christianity,  7^^ 
was  drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  in  a  sincerely  Christian  spirit,  and  was  ^ 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  subject    Nevertheless,  the  minoritj  P^ 
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Tailed  with  the  king,  so  kr  that  he  promiaed  hia  sanction  to  their  design, 
and  now,  sure  of  sucoeaa,  they  greeted  in  triumph  the  accession  to  the 
fluniatry,  of  Van  der  Bniggen,  and  Van  Rappard,  who  were  supporters  of 
their  sjateoa. 

But  a  more  intimate  acqnaintance  with  the  affiurs  of  the  State,  quickly 
moderated  the  aeal  of  the  new  ministers.  They  soon  perceived  that  the 
principle  of  mixed  schools,  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  law  of  1606, 
was  still  too  firmly  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  the  people  to  permit 
the  thought  of  its  being  uprooted,  and  they  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill,  eclectic  in  ita  provisions,  which  neither  pleased  the  Groe* 
nists,  nor  conciliated  the  liberals  The  debate  was  opened  on  the  29th 
June,  in  the  lower  chamber ;  a  debate  that  will  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
tereating  portions  of  the  religious  histoiy  of  Holland.  We  can  here  give 
only  the  result  What  we  hare  already  said  respecting  the  position  of 
parties,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  different  opinions  that  were  advanced 
in  the  discussion.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  as  a  surprising  fact, 
that  the  language  of  the  Catholic  upon  the  subject,  was  almost  always 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  their  co-religionists,  in  non-protestant 
countries.  Article  22,  of  the  bill,  (Article  28,  of  the  law,)  was  adopted, 
the  last  section  excepted,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  20 ;  the  conservatives  of  the 
liberal  party  had  gained  the  victory.    This  article  reads  thus : 

**  Public  instniction,  while  it  communicates  the  knowledge  that  is  needed, 
shall  at  the  same  time  develop  the  understanding  of  the  scholars,  and  train 
them  to  the  practice  of  every  Christian  and  social  virtue." 

**  The  teacher  shall  refrain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  the  respect  that  is  due  the  religious  convictions  of  the  non-con- 
Ibrmists." 

*' Instruction  in  religion  is  left  to  the  different  sects.  The  use  of  the  school 
builduigs  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  chUdren  that 
attend  them,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  clnssoe." 

The  section  that  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2,  provided  for 
separate  instruction,  (lacultative  splitsing,)  which  the  majority  had  never 
at  all  desired.    It  was  thus  expressed : 

"Wherever  children  do  not  attend  school  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  parents,  and  it  is  found  after  careful  inqniiy  that  their  complaints  can 
not  otherwise  be  removed,  a  separate  school  may  be  established,  if  it  be  pom- 
ble,  which  sliall  receive  State  support^  so  far  as  is  necessaiy.  This  support  shall 
be  provided  by  law." 

In  the  upper  chamber  the  discussion  was  more  calm ;  opposition  was 
withdrawn.  The  law  was  published  on  18th  August,  1657,  to  go  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 

The  legislature  of  1857,  was  also  occupied  with  various  other  important* 
subjects.  For  several  years  previous,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
had  been  observed,  which  must  naturally  excite  attention  in  a  country 
where  almost  all  the  children  frequent  the  public  schools,  while  elsewhere 
it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  children  had 
left  the  public  schools  in  order  to  enter  the  private,  which  was  a  daily  oc- 
currence.   The  evidence  that  freedom  of  instruction  was  degenerating 
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into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  mhm 
of  the  delegates  endeavored  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  it> 
tendance  at  school  with  the  principles  aflhmed  in  the  Gonstitation.  Thar 
motto  was;  "  instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous  ;**  such  is  the  feel- 
ing of  some  Belgian  politicians  also,  who  in  view  of  similar  diffiealties, 
have  been  endeavoring  since  1867,  to  effect  in  their  country  s  an^ 
solution.  But  the  Dutch  delegates  did  not  effect  their  object  The  3Sd 
Article  of  the  law  merely  says : 

"Tlie  pariah  authorities  shall  use  all  posable  means  to  Induce  parents,  vito 
are  poor  and  receiving  support,  to  send  their  children  to  school" 

Several  of  the  large  cities,  Rotterdam,  among  others,  have  made  ibeir 
support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon  the  school-attendance  of  the  chil> 
dren.  Other  subjects  that  were  discussed  at  the  same  tnne,  we  will  mes- 
tion  as  occasion  offers,  in  connection  with  the  brief  statement,  which  we 
now  give,  of  the  law  of  1857. 

a.  Classificatian  of  Schools. 

The  common  schools  are  either  public  or  private,  (Article  S.)  Th* 
first  class  include  those  schools  ,that  are  sustained,  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  and  the  State,  severally,  or  conjointly,  (gezamenlijk ;)  the 
private  schools  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  provinces  and  parishes, 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  in  that  case,  must  be  open  to  children  of  aU 
religions. 

The  number  of  schools  in  each  parish,  (Article  6,)  must  correspond  to 
the  wants  and  number  of  the  population.  The  parish  determines  how 
many  are  necessary y  (Article  17,)  but  the  provincial  anthorities  (gedepi- 
teerde  staten,)  and  the  government  have  the  right  to  increase  the  number 
if  they  consider  it  expedient  These  provisions  secure,  it  is  evidens 
greater  certainty  of  instruction  than  does  the  Belgian  law,  but  they  an 
less  precise  in  reference  to  the  right  of  poor  children  to  attend  the  schools 
jQree  of  expense,  (Article  88.) 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  the  legislature  in  the  cause  of  instruction  is 
shown  in  (Article  18,)  which  requires  that  whenever  a  teacher  has  more 
than  70  scholars,  he  shall  have  the  assistance  of  an  "aspirant"  (Eweeke- 
ling,  pupil ;)  this  title  is  given  to  young  men  that  have  not  yet  received 
certificates  of  qualification,  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  yet  passed  the 
official  examination,  but  who  are  authorized,  until  they  attain  the  required 
age,  (eighteen  years  for  an  assistant's,  and  twenty-three  for  a  teachers 
diploma,  Article  48,)  to  perform  certain  duties  as  "beginners,"— c*"^ 
•also  in  Belgium  "  secondants.**  If  the  number  of  scholars  exceed  100, 
the  teacher  is  allowed  an  "  assistant,"  and  an  additional  aspirant  if  it  ex- 
ceeds 160 ;  with  fifty  more  scholars,  another  teacher  is  employed,  an 
with  a  hundred  more,  a  second  assistant. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  "  ordinary  "  and  the  "  advanced 
course.     Instruction  in  the  latter,  must  be  given  wherever  possible,  »n 
where  its  introductidn  is  judged  to  be  expedient,  (Article  16.)    The  or- 
dinary course  must  embrace  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements 
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geometry,  the  Dutch  language^  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  Yocal  music;  while  the  higher  course  include  lectures  upon  the  ele* 
menta  of  modern  languages,  the  elementary  mathematics,  the  primary 
principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  the  art  of  design,  and  for  females, 
the  usual  domestic  accomplishments. 

The  teacher  is  appointed  (Article  22,)  by  the  parish  council,  from 
among  the  candidates,  three  to  six  in  number,  that  have  been  selected, 
after  examination,  by  the  mayors  and  justices,  with  the  approval  of  the 
district  superintendent 

h  Load  AuthofUke, 

The  control  of  the  schools  was  so  skillfully  and  wisely  arranged,  under 
the  law  of  1806,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for 
this  '^bold  action,"  which  had  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  French  legislators,  could,  without  exaggeration,  exclaim ;  ^*  this 
is  the  right  method  of  regulating  common  school  instruction,  and 
in  popular  education,  is  the  point,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  viti^ 
importance,  its  more  or  less  skillfully  devised  organizatioa**  The  new 
law  has  retained  the  local  committees,  (Article  68,)  there  being  both  dis- 
trict and  provincial  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and 
meet  annually.  (Complaint  might  perhaps  be  made  of  the  want  of  a 
general  superintendent,  on  the  ground  that,  on  account  of  the  continual 
changes  to  which  the  ministry  is  subject,  none  but  a  permanent  ofBcer  of 
this  kind  can  secure  uniformity  in  the  system  of  school  reguladons,  and 
in  their  administration.  The  system  of  1806,  had  in  &ct  such  a  key- 
stone, to  be  recognized  in  the  established  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
school  authorities,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  by  the  clergy  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
Holland. 

c.  Toadura, 

The  law  of  1857,  neither  outhorizes  teachers*  associations,  nor  directs 
a  uniform  plan  of  operation  for  the  teachers'  seminaries.  But  through 
the  influence  of  the  superintendents,  who  have  generally  manifested  a 
zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  numerous  teachers*  societies  have  been  formed, 
0n  1858,  numbering  249,  with  8,544  members,)  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  affording  to  teachers  opportunities  for  advanced  iostruction,  and  of 
disseminating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  pupils  are  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient,  to  be 
trained  for  the  ofQce  of  teacher,  and  to  these,  especial  attention  is  given. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  there  is  required  a  knowl« 
ledge,  (Article  44, 45, 46,)  not  only  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  school  instruction;  more  extended  than  usual,  and  with  a 
more  rational  and  thorough  understanding  of  them,  but  also  of  pedagogy 
and  methodics ;  it  is  also  required,  that  the  teacher,  whether  male,  or 
female,  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ease,  and  in  a  polished  manner, 
both  orally,  and  in  writing.  Nearly  all  the  teachers*  jMcieties  have  of  late, 
vied  with  each  other  in.  their  endeavors  to  comply  creditably  with  the 
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new  reqairements  of  the  law.    In  seyeral  places  these  poor  pupil-tndh 
9rs  supply  the  free  schools  with  aspirants  as  asnstant  tetcherSi  The 
parishes  generallj  contribute  to  their  support,  and  Teiy  freque&dy  (1» 
provincial  authorities  also,  as  in  Utrecht,  and  Amersfort    But  the  Bapi 
Teachers*  Seminary  at  Haarlem,  is  more  especially  worthy  of  mentioD, 
where  pupils  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  mom* 
mendation  of  the  superintendents,  and  formally  admitted  after  t  thne 
months'  trial,  upon  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  director.    This  ioEtito- 
tion  was  established  under  a  royal  decree  of  May  81,  1816,  and  plieed 
under  the  control  of  M.  Prinsen,  a  normal  instructor  of  great  talent 
Ten  full  scholarships  of  250  florins,  and  fourteen  half  scholarships  of  1S5 
florins  yearly,  during  the  entire  four  years'  course  of  study  were  founded 
for  such  pupils  as  obtained  a  diploma  of  the  first  degree.    This  school  at 
Haarlem,  has  accommodations  for  day  scholars  only,  (extemat,)  bat  other- 
wise is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  Prussian  seminaries.  ^  The  entiie 
expense  to  the  State,  for  its  forty  pupils,  is  10,000  florins- annually.  Not 
only  is  theoretical  instruction  given,  but  actual  practice  in  teaduDg;  the 
pupils  being  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
accustoming  them  to  their  duties  as  teachers.    The  discipline  is  ^ 
simple,  embracing  only  a  few  special  regulations,  and  has  been  found  lU 
that  could  be  desired.    Perhaps  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Datch 
will  sufQciently  account  for  this  &ct  also.    In  connection  with  M.  Prioseo, 
others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  aided  in  securing  the  success  of  this 
establishment, — among  them,  Mil.  Van  Dapperen,  once  a  pupil  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Polman,  and  B.  Schreuder,  all  extensively  known  tbroagh  their 
school-books,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  in  the  advaDcemeBt 
of  method  among  the  public  schools.    But  in  addition  to  these  schooiSr* 
system  of  normal  instruction  has  now  been  perfected  by  a  recent  decree, 
which  provides  for  three  large  riormal  seminaries,  and  twenty-two  schools 
of  practice,  the  latter,  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  of  8,000  florins. 
The  society  "  Tot  nut  van  'talgemeen,"  has  also  afibrded  great  assistance 
to  teachers  and  aspirants,  by  the  publication  of  a  good  selection  of  man* 
uals  and  abridgments  (elementary  text-books,)  upon  general  and  special 
subjects.    Judging  from  their  catalogue,  they  attach  great  importance  to 
the  pedagogical  works  of  Germany. 

d.  Encouroffemeni  of  Tsachers. 
Of  the  means  that  are  made  use  of  for  the  encouragement  of  teacher^ 
we  will  allude  only  to  the  presentation  of  gifts,  and  the  annual  distrihU' 
tion  of  silver  medals,  to  the  roost  zealous. 

B.  wTATiencs. 
According  to  M.  Blaupot  Ten  Gate,  the  number  of  children  that  in  18^ 
remained  without  instruction,  must  be  put  at  88,000,  while  in  1852,  there 
were  only  21,000,  or  107  to  1,000  inhabitants.    But  the  fact  that  the 

school  attendance  has  for  several  years  diminished,  is  nevertheless  eertaiD, 

•  "  ^  s    •A  the 

and  must  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  wiw  **^ 
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progpress  that  has  been  made  since  1806.  The  last  report  of  M.  Ysn  Tets, 
minister  of  the  interior,  accounts  for  this  falling  off  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  in  popularity  of  the  private  schools  after  1848.  Since  the  public 
schools  have  again  become  to  be  decidedly  preferred,  more  value  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  education  of  children,  and  a  happy  change  has 
commenced.  An  increase  of  upward  of  one  per  cent  (sic.,)  in  the  at- 
tendance is  shown  by  the  reports  of  1857,  above  those  of  1850. 

a.  }fumber  of  Schoois, 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  kingdom,  (excepting  the  colo- 
nies and  the  archduchy  of  Luxemburg,)  was  8,422,  in  1857 ;  among 
which  there  were  2,478  public  schools^  278  private  schools  of  the  first 
dasa,  and  666  of  the  second.  The  following  table  embraces  all  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  desired.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  on 
January  1st,  1867,  was  8,298,817. 
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This  total  of  406,829  scholars,  who  were  in  attendance  on  January  15, 
1857,  was  composed  of  228,858  boys,  and  177,976  girls.  On  the  15th 
July,  of  the  same  year,  (the  summer  term,)  the  number  had  diminished 
to  817,618 ;  of  which,  158,721  were  boys,  and  158,897  were  giris.  These 
numbers  include  those  who  attended  the  evening  schools,  (24,868  on  15th 
January;  18.070  boys,  and  6,798  girls,)  as  well  as  those  who  only  at- 
tended the  evening  lectures,  (numbering  27,272  at  the  same  date,  of 
whom  19,749  were  boys,  and  7,528  were  girls.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
winter,  about  as  one  to  eight ;  in  summer,  as  one  to  ten.  The  first  class 
of  private  schools,  include  the  *'  Diakonieschulen,**  t.  «.,  such  as  are  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  endowment  funds,  (170;)  those  that  are  sus- 
tained by  the  society  *^Tot  nut  van  *ta1geroeen,**  (17;)  and  some  that 
belong  to  private  persons,  (91.)  The  schools  of  the  second  class,  are 
generally  of  the  latter  description. 

In  this  list  there  are  also  784  infant  schools,  (Warteschulen,)  of  which, 


*  Not  ineiudiof  3,335  scholmn  who  pay  but  half. 
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the  one  at  Zwolle,  has  long  been  well  known ;  152  schoola  for  rerieir, 
(Herhalingscholen,) — originated  by  the  society,  "  Tot  nut  Tan  'tilgemeen," 
and  intended  for  adults,  with  the  design  of  preyenting  that  fireqaent  re- 
lapse into  ignorance  that  is  seen  in  the  later  years  of  those  who  have  kft 
the  usual  schools;  118  Sunday  schools;  71  individual  schools,  ibr 
mechanics ;  127  public  singing  schools ;  23  schools  for  gymnistics;  and 
finally,  85  boarding  schools,  286  boarding  and  day  schools,  (171  for  boys, 
and  115  for  girls.)* 

b.  Nwfttber  of  Teachers. 

The  number  of  instructors,  in  1857,  was  7,891,  conststiog  of  8,460 
male  teachers,  df  eyery  kind,  and  911  female  teachers.  The  ratio  of 
teachers  to  scholars  was,  on  the  16th  January,  as  one  to  fifty-fiTo;  on 
the  15th  July,  as  one  to  forty-seven.  The  new  law  provides  liberally,  is 
it  shouM,  for  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Their  salary  can  not  be  kss 
than  400  florins,  ($160,)  nor  that  of  an  assistent,  less  than  SOOflorina 
Some  teachers  receive  more  than  1,000  florins  per  year.  The  mlnimna 
established  by  law  in  Belgium,  is  200  fi-ancs,  ($38,)  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Holland  I  Moreover,  the  teacher  in  Holland,  has  the 
right  of  appeal,  whenever  the  district  is  disinclined  to  provide  him  asnita* 
ble  residence,  or  pay  him  the  equivalent  which  is  his  due ;  in  socb  case, 
he  can  make  complaint  to  the  standing  provincial  committee,  who  settle 
the  matter  conclusively,  (Article  19.) 

a  EjspenK  of  Schook, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  the  schools,  voMSr 
much  as  their  support  is  by  law  (Article  31,)  obligatory  upon  the  parishes. 
The  appropriations  of  the  State  toward  their  maintenance  amounted,  io 
1857,  to  156,000  florins,  ($62,000.)  This,  too,  was  a  subject,  that  gin 
occasion  to  a  lively  discussion  in  the  chambers,  in  1857.  The  r^ 
quirement  certainly  imposes  a  very  .heavy  burden  upon  the  local  an* 
thorities ;  still,  they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  evade  the  law,  since  they 
are  at  liberty,  (Article  8,  §  8,)  to  support  private  schools,  and  the  danger, 
therefore,  is  not  so  great  as  it,  at  first  glance,  appears ;  besides,  (Article 
86,)  of  the  law  declares  that  whenever  the  government  is  satisfied,  by 
information  derived  from  the  standing  committee  and  the  proTincial  aa- 
thorities,  that  a  parish  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  put  its  common  schools  in  operation,  as  it  should  be  done,  the 
State  and  province  shall  aid  the  parish  by  an  appropriation  of  half  the 
amount  necessary.  There  is,  however,  something  arbitrary  in  these 
regulations,  though  they  possess  this  advantage,  that  they  express 
definitely  the  extent  of  liability,  while  in  Belgium,  the  parish,  and  the 
State,  are  in  mutual  opposition ;  for  when  even  a  wealthy  parish  has  ool- 

*  We  mention,  a*  exampies  of  these  Teoiale  boardinf  teboob,  the  one  at  Voonebolen,  naif  I^ 
den,  under  the  patrona^  of  Queen  Sophie,— the  tehool  at  Haarlem,  and  the  one  loof  oU^'i'^ 
Wafeniiifrea.    It  it  a  peealiarily  deterrinf  of  note,  that  nearly  all  female  aelHMli  aie  ctedocM  if 
fcmale  teachen  ezcluriTely,  and  are  voder  the  roper?  irfon  of  the  royal  ioperiDleadeBl.''£'^' 
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lected  the  additional  tax,  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  its  schools» 
it  not  unfrequenUjr  claims  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  its  obligations,  and  that 
the  State  must  contribute  whatever  may  be  needed  beyond,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  sound  common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  State  ought  to  give 
its  aid  only  where  the  resources  of  the  parish  were  not  sufficient  But 
this  common  sense  decision,  does  not  accord  with  the  wording  of  the  law ; 
and  right  here,  in  this  difference  between  the  two  laws,  is  clearly  shown 
the  difference  in  the  political  characteristics  of  the  two  people.  In  Bel- 
gium, the  parish  is  as  independent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  subordinate  ad- 
ministration to  be;  in  Holland,  the  love  of  order  and  a  desire  for  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  tazesi  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, and  perhaps  exert,  as  time  will  teach  us,  too  strong  an  influ- 
ence. By  (Article  d2,)  of  the  law  of  18th  August,  1867,  the  parish  ia 
made  responsible  for  the  following  expenses ; — the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers ;  compensation  for  the  services  of  aspirants ;  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings ;  the  providing  school  furniture, 
books,  &C. ;  the  heating  and  lighting  the  school^buildings ;  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  the  teacher*s  residence,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  in  case 
the  parish  does  not  furnish  a  dwelling-house ;  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund;  and  the  office  expenses  of  the  local  school  com- 
mittee. In  1857,  the  State  contributed  25,490  florins  25  cents,  and  the 
provinces  52,581  florins  17  cents,  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of 
school-houses  in  the  parishes. 

C.  XI8CXLLANXOU8. 

a.  Tkuhent  Certifieatei, 

A  provincial  Jury,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  province, 
and  four  district  superintendents,  meets  semi-annually  for  the  examina- 
tion of  aspirants.  Foreigners,  as  well  as  native  bom,  are  allowed  this 
certificate.  A  testimonial  of  good%oral  character,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism  are  required  to  be  produced.  The  subjects  on  which  the  candi- 
date passes  an  examination,  are  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  are 
four  kinds,  alike  for  males  and  females,  viz. :  the  teacher's  certificate,  (re- 
gistration fee,  10  florins ;)  the  assistant  teacher's,  (5  florins ;)  the  private 
teacher's  certificate  of  proficiency  in  different  branches,  (5  florins ;)  or  in 
a  single  branch,  (8  florins.)  These  certificates  are  valid  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  private  teacher  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  public  school, 
writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  female  domestic  accomplishments. 

b.  OouTM  of  InstrueHon. 

The  passage  of  the  new  law  has  been  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  actual  operation.  But  as  the  spirit  of  the  system,  as 
respects  the  method  of  instruction,  has  remained  much  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  this  or  that  official  ordinance,  the  testimony  of  observers  like 
Cousin,  Namon  de  la  Sagra,  (Journey  to  Holland,  &c.,  1889,)  Qorlitz,  and 
others,  still  retains,  in  general,  its  value.    We  have  also  consulted  the 
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ministerial  reports.  The  influence  of  Pestaloud  has  oontinned  predomi- 
nant  The  method  of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  ft?or 
in  Holland,  than  the  monitorial,  **  which  certainly  communicates  infonni- 
tion,**  as  Van  der  Endc,  says,  '^  but  does  not  educate ;  but  the  object  of 
instruction  is  education."  But  as  refracts  method,  the  Hollanders  are 
peculiarly  eclectic;  their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and  collside^ 
ate  character,  protect  them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration;  tbejtn 
no  friends  to  a  stupid  adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  Usteo 
to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.  Imagine 
yourself  in  the  pomtion  of  the  child, — adapt  your  instruction  to  the 
gradual  deyelopment  of  his  faculties,  and  nerer  lose  sight  of  his  destiny 
as  a  citizen  and  a  man ;  teach  him  not  merely  to  read,  but  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  reason  understandingly  upon  what  he  has  read ;  these  simple 
principles  are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hollanders,  to  destroy 
forever  the  pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.  They  hare  retained 
nothing  of  it,  but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  physical 
branches.  But  the  attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme,  exposes  them  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  another.  And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  regulations  of  1806,  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree 
dangerous,  so  long  as  the  new  system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  seal 
that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by  newly  achieved  success.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  teachers,  in  their  deare  to  make  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  such  as  should  improve  the  understanding,  would  produce  t 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make  them  peevious  and  conceited, 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather  than  promoted  by  a  method  of 
instruction  in  which,  in  direct  neglect  of  all  moral  training,  the  intellect 
and  the  formalism  of  logical  deductions  always  receive  the  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and  finally,  it  has  been  apprehended  that  were  the  habits  tbos 
created  to  be  carried  too  generally  i^^to  unrestrained  practice,  sooner  or 
later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to  othoi 
would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and  insubordination.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  apprehensions  have  many  times  been  verified,  tboagii 
not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented ;  and  as  proof  of  this,  ve  nay 
point  as  well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the  ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism,  and  much  more  to  the 
selfish  (individualistic)  tendencies  that  are  now  becoming  prevalenk 
among  the  young  men  of  the  cities.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  ascribo 
these  manifestations  to  national  phlegm,  which  prefers  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities,  and  the  widenspread  spirit  of  CalrinisD; 
and  they  may  assert,  in  fine,  that  this  system  of  teaching  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. — Granted ! — but  it  is  not  well  to 
encourage  by  a  partial  course  of  treatment,  those  propensities,  which,  in- 
dulged too  far,  become  faults.  It  can  not  be  concealed  that  many  vff 
intelUgent  men  in  Holland  are  becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  in  this  we  recognize  a  returning  current  of  feeling  that  promiffl 
much  for  the  future.    Nevertheless,  the  reform  of  1806,  has  merited  the 
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thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  An  Intelligent  administration, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  officers ; 
lealoos  teachers,  who  in  general  are  more  highly  educated  than  those  in 
many  other  countries ;  a  strict  discipline,  that  is  hased  more  upon  the 
moral  influence  exerted  hy  the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regula- 
tions;— these  agencies  were  sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  ac- 
oompltfih  a  brilliant  result  But  above  all,  we  may  rest  confident  in  the 
future ;  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  nation  forms  a  counterbalance  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  new  regulations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  views 
and  experience  of  other  nations  have  gradually  softened  the  obstinacy  of 
old  pr^udices,  and  introduced  more  of  life  into  the  methods  of  instruction.* 

c.  Pensions, 

Teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  a  pension  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  aixty-flve  years,  after  forty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
deposit  in  the  State  treasury,  amounts  to  two  per  cent  The  pension  is 
increased  each  year,  by  about  one  sixtieth  of  the  salary,  but  can  never 
exceed  two-thirds  of  it 

D.'    COVCLUDIMO  SX3CABK8. 

The  public  schools  hold  generally  a  higher  position  than  the  private 
schools.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  and  M.  Cousin  has  made  it  very 
prominent  by  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  '*  At  first  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  which  charges  were  made  for  instruction,  was  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  they  were  almost  everywhere  private  schools.  Inasmuch 
as  the  schools  for  the  poor  were  not  only  sustained  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, but  also  directed  and  controlled  by  them,  the  school  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  men  who  were  well  skilled  in  such  business.  The  rules 
were  strictly  followed.  The  teachers  had  been  trained  in  good  schools, 
or  in  teachers'  seminaries ;  the  method  of  teaching  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools  were  excellent ;  what  was  learned, 
was  learned  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  The  poor  schools,  became, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  in  many  places,  better  than  the  tuition  schools 
under  private  management,  and  the  unusual  result  followed,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  class  were  not  so  well  educated  as  those  of  the  poor. 
Such  a  violation  of  order  would  in  the  end  have  produced  an  actual  disturb- 
ance in  society ;  and  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  cities  established  public 
tuition  schools — a  measure  that  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results, 
both  on  account  of  the  emulation  which  it  has  excited  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools,  and  because  those  families,  which  are  not  com- 
pelled by  poverty,  or  in  their  poverty  have  too  much  self-respect  to  send 
to  the  poor  schools,  but  still  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  tolerably  high 
charges  of  most  of  the  private  schools,  find  in  these  public  schools  the 

«The  TMiter  will  find  fattlMr  infbnnBtioii  In  Um  work  of  M.  GMitx,  an  impartial  and  infalligant 
writer,  who  it  as  rtady  to  pimnota  f mproramenti  in  tha  adocational  iyttam  of  bit  uoontry  as  to 
eomlMit  tha  rank  prffjudieas  that  hava  risan  up  to  opposa  tbam.  This  work  eontaiiw  a  list  of  tka 
best  ■ebool-books  uied  in  Holland,  aroon;  which  is  a  nombar  prapafsd  from  tha  Garinan. 
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benefits  of  instructioii  at  a  moderate  cost,  suited  to  thdr  drcamstyiOM^ 
and  not  offensiTe  to  thdr  feelings.''  It  is  worthy  of  remaik  tint  the 
sacrifices  which  the  cities  made,  were  soon  recoyered ;  as  in  the  cue  of 
Botterdam,  which  imposed  a  weeklj  fee  of  only  twenty  cents,  (=  eight 
cents,  American,)  upon  each  scholar,  yet  the  income  firom  the  tmtioB 
schools,  whose  expenses  amount  to  about  6,500  florins,  yieldfiasorpliif 
above  the  expenses,  which  is  appropriated  by  the  city  to  its  childieB^ 
asylums.  These  tuition  schools  are  now,  as  we  have  seen,  evcrywhen 
preyalent ;  public  confidence  in  them  is  continually  becoming  more  finnljr 
fixed,  while  every  year  sees  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of  the  privito 
institutions. 

n.  SIOOKDABT  OB  nmBMBDIATB  8CB00L& 

A.  LxaiBLAnov. 
Instruction  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  Holland  stands  in  dose 
relation  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  universities;  the  royal  ordinance 
of  August  2, 1 810, — ^by  which  the  course  of  study  was  entirdy  changed,— 
embraced  alike  institutions  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the  so-called  "Utin 
schools,'^  which  correspond  to  the  German  gymnasia, — and  the  Uniyeni- 
ties,  with  some  high  schools  of  like  rank,  but  which  confer  no  degree,  and 
are  known  as  *' Atheniums.*^  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  the  Utin 
schools,  and  will  afterward  notice  to  some  extent  the  different  qwdil 
schools.  If  the  democratic  spirit  of  Holland  is  manifested  in  the  orgaoi- 
zation  of  its  common  schools,  the  strong  influence  of  old  customs  and  old 
prejudices,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  arrangement  of  the  higher  schools. 
Intermediate  school  instruction  is  confined  entirely  to  the  cities,  andererf 
city  esteems  it  an  honor  to  have  a  Latin  school ;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The  Latin 
school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  overseers,  who  nominate  to  the 
city  council  the  candidates  for  vacant  teachership&  This  councQ  ap- 
points and  pays  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  university,  the  state  pos- 
sesses the  influence  that  is  due  to  it ;  but  for  the  schools,  it  can  only 
issue  ordinances  relating  to  the  objects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  r^ 
quire  the  securities  that  are  thought  necessary.  Each  school  has  a 
rector  and  an  associate  rector,  (the  provisor  and  censor  of  the  French 
lyceum,)  and  one  or  more  professors  in  addition,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  pupils.  Very  often  the  rector  is  the 
only  professor,  in  which  case  he  instructs  the  flrst  class,  and  the  associate 
rector  the  second.  These  oflBcers  must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  which  requirement  virtually  excludes  the  mathematics  from 
the  highest  place  in  the  school  Of  the  other  teachers,  it  is  only  required 
that  they  have  the  candidates,  degree.*    These  institutions  are  designed 

*  Each  fiiealty  ean  confer  two  ■cademlcal  d^cncfl ;  1,  ttie  eaodidttat'  dcsre«,«lileh  !■  ^ 
loweit  Thia  d«p^e  in  lltentore,  (In  litterig,)  from  Ui«  bcnlCj  of  philooopby,  eta  beoMiiMi 
at  the  ahorteit,  In  one  year  aftar  eotaring  upon  the  academical  coorae,  and  la  made  t  coodiiiaa 
to  admlaalon  to  tha  atudjr  of  theology  and  law ;  whoever  wlahea  to  aindy  mediciae  mvt  b«n 
reeelTcd  the  candidate*,  degree  In  mathematlea  and  natural  phllooopby ;  and  In  order  to  te' 
coma  a  preacher,  one  muat  have  the  aame  degree  In  Ilteratore  and  theology.   S,  the  Doddn* 
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only  jfor  day-gcholtfs  (keine  intemate;)  boarding  sehools  are  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  hj  the  Dutch,  in  whom  love  of  fltmilj  and  home  life  is 
an  essential  characteristie.  The  coarse  of  instruction  indndes  principally 
the  Latin  and  Greek  langnages,  and  in  respect  to  these  there  is  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Of  the  remaining  branches,  until  within  a  short  time,  this 
could  not  be  said.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth  artides  of  the  ordinance  of 
1815,  it  was  required  that  the  pupils  should,  at  the  dose  of  thehr  daily 
exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics, in  geography,  and  in  andent  and  modem  history ; — ^but  there  is 
none  in  natural  philosophy,  none  in  the  modem  languages! 

The  amount  of  instraction  in  mathematics  was  left  entirely  to  the  rec- 
tor. It  was  considered  a  subordinate  department,  and  was  usually  taught 
by  the  professors  of  other  branches,  who  recdved  therefor  an  additional 
salary.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  special  teacher  was  provided,  but  the  posi- 
tion was  an  inferior  one,  and  he  received  no  tiaidon  fees.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Instraction  in  the  mathematics,  as  it  bad  become 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  the  Latin  schools,  fell  into  neglect  at  the 
universities  also.  This  occasioned  frequent  and  earnest  complaint,  espe- 
dally  in  Belgium,  for  many  still  remembered  the  more  perfect  organisation 
of  the  French  lyceum.  The  government  heeded  these  complaints,  and  by 
an  ordinance  of  9th  September,  1820,  included  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry,  among  what  was  required  for  admission  to  the 
academical  course.  Unfortunately  the  law  permitted  the  enrolment  of  a 
student,  even  without  a  satisfkctory  mathematical  preparation,  If  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  only  declared  that  the  student 
was  capable  of  following  his  lectures.  *'  If  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
Holland  that  it  is  in  France,"  says  M.  Cousin,  very  Justly,  upon  this 
point,  **  every  examination  that  is  made  by  one  person  only,  is  worth- 
less. How  can  It  be  expected  that  a  professor  of  mathematics,  to  whose 
chamber  comes  a  student  of  philosophy,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  will  carry 
his  stoidsm  so  &r  as  to  refbse  to  hfm  or  his  whole  family,  after  the  thous- 
and times  repeated  intercessions  that  will  be  made,  a  certificate  that  can 
in  no  way  prejudice  mathematics,  but  the  denial  of  which  must  injure  the 
overseer  of  the  university  of  which  the  professor  is  himself  a  member?** 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  certificate  would  never  be  refused,  and 
that  the  students,  knowing  this,  would  never  take  the  pains  to  deserve 
any  other.  But  while  the  error  here  lay  in  too  great  lenity,  the  mistake 
was  made  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  strictness  in  demanding  of  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  Uach  with  success  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  They  failed  to  obtain  their 
object,  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  of  1815. 
The  reform  plan  of  1826,  meanwhile  remained  in  operation ;  it  was  not 


degree,  which  prerappoMt  the  former.  This  degree  Is  eeeeotlal  to  the  attainment  of  man/ 
oflicea  and  potitkxiai  and  it  also  entitle*  the  posMMor  to  manj  marlKB  of  diitinction ;  In  ao 
■eaemblx  of  jarlata,  for  example,  one  that  has  the  doctorate,  takes  precedence  of  those  mem* 
ben  who  havs  not  received  the  degree. 
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until  twentj  jeara  Uter,  in  1845,  Uuit  a  new  oommittae  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  plan,  which,  however,  was  Teiy  fiur  from  reoeifing  ill  the  rotes 
of  the  diamber;  and  to  increaaa  the  complication,  then  had  now  been 
raised  the  question  nspecting  religious  instraction.  Two  ooocanenidi- 
comstances  &Tored  the  nibnn  plan,  and  were  the  aaeans  of  ptitiiily 
effecting  what  should  have  heen  done  long  before.  Many  towst  Ind 
added  to  their  schools  an  industrial  department,  a  kind  of  reaUdioob 
(with  a  four  yeara'  oeoiae,)  and  increased  also  the  amount  of  nMtheaiiti- 
cal  study  required  of  the  piqnls  in  the  Latin  schools.  These  improre 
ments  were  made  4n  the  year  IdiS.  Moreover  a  royal  decree  of  Ma/SS, 
1845,  required  that  an  annual  examination  should  be  made  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  students  in  all  the  dqiartments  of  gymnaaial  instradioii, 
before  a  central  ooounittee,  who  should  make  their  report  to  theminiitier 
of  the  interior.  But  whfle  it  was  with  reason  expected  that  the  edifice 
would  soon  receive  its  cai^stone,  this  commencement,  which  had  alretdy 
in  1852  sufiered  important  changes,  was  suddenly  demolished  by  the 
minister,  Van  Reenen.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  restored  in  the 
next  Uw.  However  this  may  be,  the  professora  ara  aealous  in  their endetT- 
on  to  remedy  the  foults  of  the  present  anangement  But  whatever  nny  be 
done,  the  orgauization  of  the  greater  numbw  of  the  small  Latin  scfaoobis, 
and  will  always  remain,  neoessarily  very  defective.  For  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  while  there  are  schools  which  number  only  a  rector  and  pro* 
fessor,  in  the  same  person,  with  some  three,  five,  seven,  eight,  periups 
fifteen,  or  twenty  scholars!  Holland  oonld  here  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  where  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  periispi  leas  ad- 
vanced, but  where  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  centralisation  of  1860,  end 
the  establtshment  of  industrial  schools,  giant  strides  have  been  tikcn  it 
least  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  confonnity  of  the  genenl 
plan  to  the  proposed  object  Moreover  it  should  not  be  foi^tten  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  is  not  designed  merely  to  preptn 
youth  for  the  studies  of  the  university ;  and  that  the  academical  lednns 
require  that  the  hearer  should  bring  with  him  something  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  however  nlsabie 
this  possession  may  be. 

a.  Classijteaium  of  Schools, 

The  intermediate  schools  are  divided  into  Latin  schools,  properly  so 
called — which  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 6, 1843,— and  gymnasia,  provisional  and  definitive.  These  instito- 
tions  are  not  equally  complete,  but  are  all  arranged  upon  the  stme 
principle.  In  one  school  we  find  a  special  teacher  for  the  mathematics, 
and  professors  for  the  modem  languages ;  and  in  some,  Hebrew  even  is 
taught ;  in  another  there  is  a  rector  only,  or  at  best,  assisted  by  a  sin^e 
aspirant  As  at  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  made  his  journey,  andfoond 
in  the  school  at  the  Hague  one  professor  for  each  dass,  who  was  obliged 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  the  course  with  the  exception  of  mathematics, 
and  in  the  school  at  Utrecht,  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sysbem  of 
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dapaximeBtal  inaftrocton  oarried  to  the  extreme,  so  it  this  day  there 
eodfita  manifoid  dtfiermoes  mb  nspeols  internal  arrangement  and  extent 
of  atndjr.  In.  the  principal- gymnuia,  as  at  the  Hagne,  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht)  there  are  nsoally  five  Latin  dasses;  generally  the  scholars 
remain  in  the  upper  or  rhetorical  class  (Prima,)  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
others,  so  that  there  are  in  all,  six  years  t>f  study.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
upper  class  of  one  institution^  met  with  those  ranJu  (ordines,)  in  which 
instruction  was  carried  gradually  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
learned  by  d^rees  to  labor  selMependently,  and  thus  became  better 
fitted  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  university.  In  the  first  division 
weekly  compositions  (hence  call  *'  Hebdomidarien  **)  were  prepared ;  in  the 
second,  monthly  exercises  only  were  required,  while  in  the  third  the  in- 
struction received  was  in  the  form  of  general  directions  merely.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  more  by  informal  disooursesy  than  by  lectures.  This  method 
fiivored  most  efi^ectually  the  development  of  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  hisintellect  and  disposition,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count an  admirable  means  of  education,  and  produced  a  class  of  well- trained, 
capable  sdkolars.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  can  be  fol- 
lowed  only  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  changes  of  importance ;  whidi  may  be  considered  fortunate, 
for  there  can  be  no  better  instruction,  so  long  as  the  system  can  be  pur- 
sued judiciously.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Latin 
schools  is  always  considerable,  and  is  made  up  in  general,  of  spirited, 
wide-awake  youth,  who  know  what  labor  is. 

The  learned  professions  are  not  overiooked  in  Holland  as  they  are  in 
other  countries,  and  the  young  men  who  enter  them,  have  fewer  disap- 
pointments to  fear.  The  students  have  a  session  of  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many,  four  days  in  the  week,  in  the  afi»nu>on — ^but  only 
two  during  the  three  winter  months.  The  vacations  continue  six  weeks, 
and  in  their  arrangement  are  accommodated,  so  fiu:  as  possible,  to  local 
drcnmstances.  In  1857,  there  were  taught  in  seventeen  Latin  schools, 
only  those  branches  which  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  organiza- 
tion, viz.,  Latin  and  Greek,  elementary  mathematics,  history  and  mytho- 
logy ;  no  especial  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  language ;  in  five 
others  this  was  added ;  two  afforded  instruction  also  in  French, — ^three,  in 
German, — two,  in  English, — and  two,  in  Hebrew.  Only  in  two  schools 
was  natural  history  taught  In  all  the  provisory  gymnasia  these  four 
living  languages  are  taught,  and  in  three  of  them  natural  history  and 
Italian  book-keeping.  Finally,  the  definitive  gymnasia  give  instruction 
likewise  in  the  same  four  modem  languages,  and  at  Dortrecht,  the  Italian 
in  addition ;  at  four  gymnasia,  Hebrew  is  taught, — ^at  eight,  natural  his- 
tory,— and  at  three,  book-keeping.  At  Rotterdam  and  Maastricht,  com- 
mercial instruction  is  also  given ;  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Deventer, 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  mathematics ;  at  two  gymnasia  linear  draw- 
ing is  taught, — and  at  one,  calligraphy.  In  all  these  institutions  there 
were  two  departments,  (Afdeelingen,)  of  which  one  included  the  Latin 
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dasses,-— the  Other,  (as  in  Belgium,)  the  pi«ctical  sfeadie^  wiuchwencoib 
tinned,  whenever  possible,  through  four  years ;  but  only  in  Bois-le^ 
and  in  Maastricht  was  the  course  of  the  study  In  the  aecood  deputme&t 
fully  oi^ganixed  and  separated  from  the  first 

b.  ReguttUiancf  Urn  SehooU. 
A  superintendent  of  the  Latin  schools  is  attached  to  tiie  department  of 
the  interior.  There  exists  no  normal  seminary  for  the  special  trahuog 
of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  schools.  In  regard  to  this,  asweO 
as  the  salaries,  tuition  fees,  ftc.,  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Holland^ 
as  of  Belgium  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June,  1860.  The  ^ffer. 
enees  of  minor  importance  it  will  not  be  worth  the  whOe  to  pariicalariie.* 

The  condition  of  the  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia  during  the  school 
year  1857-8,  is  shown  in  the  fbllowing  tabla 


riOTIIfCBI. 


North  Brabant, 

Oeldern, 

South  Holland, 
North  Holland, 
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Utrecht, 

Friesland, 
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Limburg, 
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26 

7 
12 
17 
27 
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16 
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166 

169 

221 

101 

26 

96 

108 

101 

67 

30 

64 
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48 

78 

122 

62 
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1,138 


8 

118 

21 

38 

94 


697 


Mixed 


23 

4 


33 

11 


71 


Totol 


214 

247 

366 

167 

33 

96 

116 

219 

121 

79 

148 


1,806 


Pop.rfAi 


101,251 
203,516 

33,185 
60,090 
60,061 
61,641 
40,653 
11,907 
27,925 


980,441 


In  the  year  1817,  there  were  68  Latin  schools  in  the  northern  pro- 
▼inces  of  what  then  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  from  1881  to 
1835,  there  were  62  within  the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom,  (with  1,315 
scholars  in  1881,  and  1,255  in  1885;)  in  1848,  the  number  of  Latin 
schools  was  71,  with  1,888  scholars  (1,663  in  the  first  departmeot,  ao^ 
825  in  the  second ;)  in  1849,  there  were  but  70,  with  1,887  scb(M 
(1,500  and  887  in  the  two  departments;)  as  several  of  the  schools  bad  no 
scholars,  they  have  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of  their  rectoA 
The  intelligent  reader  will  draw  more  than  one  important  inference  froo 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  aboye  table.  In  some  provinces  aU 
literary  studies  are  concentrated  in  large  institutions,  as  in  the  Athene^ 
at  Maastricht  in  Limburg,  a  completely  and  ably  organised  school  witn 
sixteen  professors ;  in  other  provinces,  the  whole  are  scattered  in  W 
mcnts,  and  the  insignificant  means  of  these  small  schools  is  an  effects* 
hindrance  to  any  actual  advance  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  a^ 
It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  in  the  first  ao 
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lecond  departments  hare  an  inyerse  ratio,  compared  with  those  of 
Belgium. 

Limburg  has  literaiy  institutions  which  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table ;  the  Royal  College  at  Roermond,  (with  a  boarding  school  and  in- 
strucdon  in  the  Catholic  reUgion,)  the  Indnstrial  School  at  Yentoo,  and  the 
Seminary  at  Heraogenrath,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia.  This  last  mentioned 
iofititution,  founded  in  1881  by  Van  Brommd,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  origi- 
nally a  seminaiy  for  priests;  but  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-ibur  articles  of  1880,  and  the  annexation  of  this  portion  of 
Limburg  to  Holland,  the  theological  students  hsTe  removed  to  St 
Trond.  King  William  II.,  however,  would  not  permit  a  school  to  decline 
that  had  once  flourished  upon  the  territory  that  had  now  fiiUen  to  him. 
'*  Je  vous  maintlendrai  **  cried  he,  in  the  words  of  the  device  of  his  house, 
when  he  visited  Herzogenrath,  in  1851.  And  so  a  large  school  has  again 
been  organized  in  the  noble  buildings  of  the  former  abbey  of  Rolduc, 
under  a  grant  made  by  the  bishop  of  Roermond.  It  includes  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  (with  six  humanity,  and  two  philosophy  classes,)  an  educa- 
tionml  Institute  in  two  departments,  (one  (German  and  the  other  Dutch,) 
with  a  four  years*  course  of  study  ^in  each,  and  a  Teachers*  seminary. 
The  instruction,  as  fiur  as  the  branches  peculiar  to  the  intermediate  school  is 
concerned,  is  as  thorough  as  in  the  Belgium  atheneums.  In  addition, 
philosophy,  (ireek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Italian  language  are 
taught ;  the  last  is  merely  optional  (facultativ.)  The  corps  of  instructors 
numbers  twenty-five,  without  including  the  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
and  gymnastics.  In  1851,  there  were  800  students  in  the  humanity  de- 
partment, 126  in  the  Institute,  (86  German  and  40  Dutch,)  and  80  in  the 
Teachers*  seminary.  The  humanity  students,  after  finishing  the  course 
here,  go  very  generally  to  Ldwen,  or  Miinster,  to  complete  their  studies. 
There  are  also  many  private  boarding  schools,  especially  in  North  Brabant 
and  Geldem.    There  exist  no  public  schools  for  higher  female  education. 

0.  KUOSLLAiraOUt  bxiubxb. 

a.  Cowrat  of  Study. 

The  grammars  most  generally  used  are  those  of  Dom  Seiffen  (professor 
at  Amsterdam,)  Bake,  Zumpt  and  Madvig ;  we  meet  less  frequently  with 
those  of  Vossius,  Weytingh,  and  Br5dder.  Weytiugh,  Dorring,  Bake,  and 
Rettx  are  preferred  in  the  study  of  composition.  The  smaller  lexicons  of 
Scheller  and  K&rcher,  translated  by  Bosche,  are  very  frequently  used ;  oc- 
casionally also,  Georges,  Noel,  Kftrcher,  edited  by  Terptra,  Scheller  un- 
abridged, Petiscus,  &C.  The  official  reports  of  the  jury  complain  that  very 
often  two  or  three  grammars  are  found  in  use  in  the  same  institution,  and 
that  the  scholars  at  the  close  of  their  studies  usually  show  in  their  compo- 
tions  more  correctness  than  understanding  of  what  constitutes  Latin  ele- 
gance. The  cbsacs  most  firequently  translated  by  the  higher  classes  are — 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  (orationes  selects^,  de  amicitia,  de  senectute,  de  officiis ;) 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses ;  Virgil's  ^neid ;  the  Odes,  and  rarely,  the  satires 
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and  epistles  of  Horace ;  and  oceMionsUy  lArj  and  Tadtoi*  Untii  vitUnt 
few  years,  the  prose  writers  were  studied  with  more  attention  thin  Ihi 
poets ;  prosody  and  metrics  were  ahnost  entirely  neglected.  The  ^  Gndos 
ad  Pamassum  **  was  not  found  among  the  school-books.  But  nov  • 
marked  adrance  has  been  made ;  and  in  the  rhetorical  classes  it  has  bj 
degrees  become  cnstomaiy  to  compare  Dutch  translations  in  vcne 
with  the  originals,  (as  the  Metamorphoses^  by  Rlderdyk ; — the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  Van  Winter ;  the  iBneid,  by  Kadam  Van  Steek,)  and  to  point 
out  to  the  students  the  rules  of  Dutch  veruflcation,  while  at  the  sune 
time  their  knowledge  of  the  prosody  and  rhythm  of  the  Latin  laogoige 
was  made  more  thorough.  On  the  other  hand  more  importance  is  pkced 
here  tluuxin  Belgium,  upon  Latin  composition  and  speaking.  In  Greek, 
after  two  years  haTe  been  spent  in  learning  the  paradigms  and  inks*  two 
more  are  devoted  principally  to  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Xenopboo, 
in  which  a  knowledge  is  also  gained  of  syntax ;  in  the  rhetorical  daas 
the  course  is  completed  by  the  translation  of  some  one  of  the  tragedica 
Frequently  a  portion  of  Uocntes,  or  of  Lysias,  is  also  taken  op,— 
sometimes  one  of  the  biographical  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  theoiy  of  the 
accents  is  not  neglected ;  nor  prosody,  in  the  reading  of  the  poeCa 
More  methodical  and  accurately  progressive,  than  rich  in  variety,  the 
instruction  giv^n  by  the  professore  of  Holland  is  thorough,  and  prodnott 
its  appropriate  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  style  of  the  majority  of  the  aca- 
demical dissertations.  Pains  are  taken  to  inspire  the  pupils  in  the 
Latin  schools  with  an  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  while  teach* 
iug  them  the  history,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  classical  literature.  The 
manual  of  Weytingh  is  preferred  in  the  Latin  schools  of  the  whole 
country.  As  a  highly  valued  work  made  use  of  toward  the  dose  of  the 
course,  we  may  add  the  ^^Bhetorica  contracta''  of  Vossius;  also  the 
*^  Prwcepta  stili  bene  latini  ^  of  Scheller,  and^  by  the  same  author,  the 
"  Inleiding  tot  bet  lezon,  van  de  Schriflen  der  Ouden,**  (Introduction  to 
the  reading  of  the  classics.)  Zealous  attention  is  now  given  to  instrao- 
tion  in  the  native  language,  which  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance.  In  respect  to  mathematics  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done.  Ancient  history  and  geography,  mythology  and  anUqoities, 
are  of  necessity,  and  fortunately,  associated  with  the  study  of  literatore. 
National  history  too  is  receiving  more  general  attention.  Still  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  many  a  scholar  of  the  public  schools  is  more  fiamSarlj 
acquainted  with  the  actual  world  in  those  relations  in  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  labor,  than  his  more  advanced  school-fellow  in  »^ 
Latin  schools.  If  Holland,  which  seems  to  accept  German  ideas  with  lA* 
creasing  readiness,  were  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  in  which  theoiig^' 
zation  of  the  gymnasia  in  most  of  the  allied  states  has  been  effected, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  desire.  It  is  remarkable  how  persisteotlf 
this  people,  prone  to  regard  only  the  actual  and  practical,  has  clung  ^ 
the  old  idea  that  realistic  instruction  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possibly 
while  the  study  of  the  humanities  is  alone  to  be  conddered  as  effectual 
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to  the  hmnonions  culture  of  the  haman  fitcnUies^  and  m  a  preparmtion  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  fotore  atodiee.  The  ejpea  of  the  people  are  now 
opening ;  hut  it  would  aeem  that  Holland  still  remaina  so  proud  of  its 
ancient  philological  reputation  that  it  is  determined  to  protect  from  eyery 
pro&ne  touch  and  from  eyery  attempt  at  remoyal,  whateyer  has  been 
deyised  for  the  purpose  of  presenring  the  remains  of  that  reputation  and 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it 

b.  Spedal  Schook* 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  aeyeral  special  schools,  differing  yerj 
much  in  character,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  on  a  leyel  with  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  or  even  rise  above  them,  but  which  still  can  not  be  prop- 
erly  included  among  the  academical  institutions.  In  connection  with  the 
army  there  are  organized  schools  of  every  grade ;  the  Instructie-bataillon," 
with  786  pupils  in  1867,  for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  o£Boers  of  all  ranks, 
in  which  instruction  in  the  Malay  language  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  East  India  service;  schools  for  the  militia,  with  8,587  scholars; 
and  also  for  the  inferior  officers,  with  70  pupils  in  the  scientific  depart* 
ment.  Banking  above  these,  there  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  with 
822  cadets  in  1858-9,  the  Royal  Marine  Institute  at  Willlammsoord,  with 
181  pupils,  and  the  Seaman^s  school  at  Flushing,  with  49  pupils.  There 
are,  besides  these,  several  other  marine  schools.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Delft,  engineers  and  officers  for  the  colonial  governments  are  educated ; 
this  is  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  excellently  managed,  as  is  every  other 
national  establishment,  designed  to  supply  an  immediate  want  Of  schools 
of  miltary  medical  science,  and  of  hospital  and  veterinary  practice,  there 
is  no  want  in  Holland.  Qrdningen  posseses  a  school  of  agriculture ;  Am- 
sterdam like  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  an  Institute  of  trades  and  industry. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Groningen,  has  attained  a  de- 
served reputation  ;  in  1857'-8,  it  numbered  148  pupils  of  which  110  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  27  paid  from  ten  to  fifty  florins,  and  six  paid  100 
florins  or  more.  Two  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  are  located  at 
St  Michelsgestel,  and  at  Rotterdam,  with  80  and  40  pupils  respectively, 
in  the  same  yeai^  These  are  controlled  by  commissioners,  and  sustained 
principally  by  voluntary  contributions ;  they  are  permitted  also  to  receive 
bequests  and  donations.  The  German  method  of  instruction  is  generally 
used,  as  appears  tcom  the  manual  recently  issued ;  ^  Spraak  en  Lesorfen- 
ingen  ten  Dienste  van  doofstumme  Kindren,"  (Exercises  in  speaking  and 
reading  for  the  use  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.)  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Amsterdam,  also  deserves  notice.  It  had  in  1857-8  no  less  than 
65  pupils— 86  boys  and  29  girls.  With  these,  as  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  practical  instruction  is  associated  with  the  teachings  of  the  school- 
room. Connected  with  the  institution,  is  an  asylum  for  such  of  the  iK)or 
as  are  not  capable,  afl^r  leaving  the  institution,  of  providing  for  their 
own  wants.  Finally,  the  government  has  made  provision  for  the  instruc- 
Uon  of  criminals  in  the  prisons,  guard  houses,  and  local  jails.  Of  17,669 
prisoners  in  1857,  instruction  was  given  to  2,972.    Of  the  remainder. 
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8,890  wen  oonadered  m  solBGieDtly  well  edacaied,  and  6,507  mn  ex« 
empted  on  aooount  of  old  «ge  and  sickneaa.  Fortj*two  tcachenwcn 
employed  in  the  mil  and  militarj  priaona. 

c.  Atheneums. 

The  Atheneuniy  properly  ao  called,  at  Amsterdam,  with  llSpopilSt  in 
1857-8,  and  the  one  at  Deventer,  with  82  students,  are  in  reality  from  the 
character  of  the  instruction  there  given,  universities  upon  a  sidaII  scale. 
The  institution  at  Deventer  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  tojtbe 
three  state  uniTcrsities  at  Leyden,  Grdnmgen  and  Utrecht,  that  the  small 
Latin  school  does  to  the  larger  gymnasium.  Francker  and  Hardenrkk, 
have  also  their  atheneums.  With  the  exception  of  the  atheneum  at 
Amsterdam,  known  as  the  **  Atheneum  Illustre,'*  which  is  an  indispensable 
institution  to  so  laige  a  city,  these  are  but  the  relicta  of  a  splendor  that  is 
past  They  may  be  of  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  a  means  of 
Bupport  to  a  number  of  talented  men  whose  resourees  would  otherwise  be 
small ;  but  this  division,  this  isolation  of  forces,  which  if  united  would 
be  more  than  doubled  in  efficiency,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  For  a 
proof  of  this  we  need  but  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three  great 
universities  of  Holland. 

D.  coKCLUDnro  bxhabxa. 
The  second  section  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  carried  throogh  in 
1829,  but  never  went  into  operation  in  consequence  of  the  events  that 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
defined  by  the  allied  powers  in  1815,  reads  as  follows ;  '*The  design  of  the 
intermediate  schools  is  three-fold — to  prepare  youth  for  a  course  of  aca- 
demical study,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  careful  education  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  an  academical  degree,  and  lastly  to  impart  practical  informs* 
tion  to  those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  business,  to  indnstrial 
and  mechanical  trades,  or  to  the  other  useful  occupationa  of  dTil  life- 
Belgium,  which  since  1880  has  had  to  establish  every  thing  anew,  and 
being  engaged  more  in  industrial  occupations  than  in  commerce,  considers 
applied  science  more  necessary  than  does  its  neighbor,  with  the  exception 
of  navigation,  has  never  lost  sight  of  these  considerations,  and  hasfinallj 
carried  them  into  actual  operation  by  legislative  enactments.  The  better 
minds  in  Holland  have  also  appreciated  the  advantages  of  this  course,  and 
by  degrees  hare  successfully  attempted  improvements  of  a  like  cbaiac- 
ter ;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  a  uniform  system. 
Holland  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  and  nnlTe^ 
sities,  which  still  in  general  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  re 
nown,  but  their  progress  is  restricted  so  long  as  the  course  of  instmcttoo 
in  the  immediate  schools  is  not  by  law  rendered  complete,  and  msde  to 
harmonize  with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Moreover  if  ^ 
government  proclaims  the  freedom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  instmc- 
tion,  it  must  also  provide  institutions  that  shall  afford  every  frdlitj  vt 
the  satisfiustion  of  the  wants  of  all  classes,  especially  if  it  reserres  to 
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itself  the  right  to  employ  in  its  own  senrice  the  talent  and  fature  abilities 
of  the  educated.  And  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  question  respect* 
ing  secondary  instruction  is  at  this  time  one  of  such  importance  in 
Holland.  If  it  be  desired  to  attain  a  result  that  shall  be  really  advanta* 
geotts,  it  will  not  do,  resting  upon  the  constitution,  to  leaye  the  parishes 
to  their  own  resources,  for  the  sake  of  ayoiding  opposition ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Latin  schools,  small  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, should  disappear,  and  give  place  to  preparatory  schools,  (Pro-gymna- 
6ia,)ww^here  these  are  needed,  but  especially  to  institutions  corresponding 
to  Uie  intermediate  schools  of  Belgium,  or  to  the  real  and  burgher  schools 
of  Germany.  Should  a  number  of  such  gymnaaa  be  established,  they 
must  also  be  ably  managed,  and  completely  furnished,  so  as  to  realise  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  1829.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  lose 
nothing  by  this,  and  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the*  three 
grades  of  instruction  will  no  longer  be  interrupted.  If  to  day  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools  be  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  cities  which  sustain  these  institutions,  (say  ing  nothing  of  other  cities,) 
one  will  be  astonished  at  the  disproportion,  and  must  come  to  the  conclu* 
don  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  are  content  with  the  educa* 
tion  received  at  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  For  as* 
primary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  explained, 
should  not  be  raised  too  high,  so  also  the  wealthy  class  ought  not  to  fall 
below  their  proper  grade  of  mental  culture.  A  rigid  limitation  in  the 
education  of  the  several  classes  of  society  would  be  equivalent  to  a  cre- 
ation of  caste,  and  would  prove  a  dangerous  experiment  A  continual 
gradation  throughout  is  therefore  essential  to  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  other  way  of  effecting  this  than  to  perfect  the  course 
of  popular  study  by  an  addition  of  general  information,  and  the  classical 
course,  by  the  needed  complement  of  instruction  upon  practical  subjects. 
This  connecting  element  is  provided  by  a  judicious  organization  of  the 
Bystem  of  intermediate  instruction. 


LUXEMBUBa   AMD    LIHBEBO. 


Ths  C^rand-Ducbt  op  Luzxmburo,  anciently  a  Qerman  earidom,  don- 
ted  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  1854,  purchased  hy  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1444,  and  ceeded  hy  Austria  in  1797  to  France,  was  assigned  to  the 
house  of  Orange  in  1815,  in  indemnification  for  territoiy  ceded  to  Praoift 
and  Nassau.  In  the  reyolution  of  1880  it  was  dirided  into  two  porti«i% 
the  eastern  part  (1,012  square  miles  and  188,000  inhabitants  in  1660) 
remaining  with  Holland. 

The  DucBT  OF  Limbbso,  anciently  an  earidom,  inherited  by  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  in  1280,  and  subsequently  annexed  to  Bmngandy,  and  with 
that  duchy  came  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and  then  of  Austria,  ontQ  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.    It  had  an  area  of  852  square  miles,  with  198,000  inhabitiDt& 

The  same  views  which  have  governed  the  more  advanced  educationists 
of  Holland  in  regard  to  secondary  schools  have  prevailed  in  the  Arcbducb/ 
of  Luxemburg,  which  although  belonging  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
has  its  own  legislature  and  government,  owing  to  its  position  in 
German  confederacy.  Public  instruction  is  there  adminU>ly  origattiM 
and  in  fact  every  class  of  society  has  its  own.  There  are  no  uniTcrsities, 
but  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Atheneum  of  Luxemburg,  (with  some 
870  students,)  is  sufficiently  extended  to  fit  young  men  for  the  candidates 
degree  in  literature  and  the  sciences ;  the  degrees  are  conferred  by  aloca 
jury,  who  are  governed  by  the  Belgian  regulations.  This  AtbeneaDt 
which  has  twenty  professors  and  four  tutors,  is  as  perfectly  organised  is 
the  better  gymnasia  of  Prussia.  Diekirch  has  a  preparatoiy  school, 
(Pro-gymnasium)  with  eight  professors,  four  tutors,  and  four  classes; 
Echtemach  possesses  a  Latin  and  a  real  school,  and  also  an  agricoltoiv 
school.  A  teachers*  seminary  is  established  for  the  training  of  thoM 
who  are  to  become  public  school  teachers.  A  superintendiug  commit^ 
of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  standing  committee,  p^^ 
side  over  and  manage  the  whole.  The  superintendence  is  conducted 
generally  as  in  Belgium ;  and  in  both  countries  alike,  have  the  traditK'''' 
of  Holland  left  a  deep  impression  upon  popular  instruction.  A  comooon 
language  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  Germans  have  also,  for  some/^ 
past,  exerted  a  marked  infiuence  upon  the  Luxemburg  character. 
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ma  LAW  AXO  QMSEMAh  BSOVLATIOira  09  1806. 

L  TBB  ULW. 

Tbxib  J9t^A  Mighiinsmt,  repreMntaitvsi  f^ike  Balavian  MepMic,  to  all  to  wkom 
tkue  pre9€f%U  tkM  earns  ffrsiiifigy  de. 

Having  receiyed  and  approved  of  the  proposal  made  by  tbe  Qrand  Peniuon- 
ai7,  it  haa  been  resolved  to  decree,  as  by  these  presents  we  do  decree  as  follows: 

ULW  OV  PBIKABT  IKSTRnOTIOH  QT  TBI  BATAVIAK  BSPCBLIC. 

ABTiciiB  1.  The  special  iDspection  of  primary  iDStruction  shall  be  oonflded, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  tfo  functionaries  who 
sbftU  be  called  school  inspectorSi  and  who  shall  carry  that  inspection  into  effect, 
either  concurrently  or  conjointly,  according  as  the  situation  shall  require,  with 
other  persons  or  commissions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  schools;  tbe  whole 
nevertheless  under  tbe  chief  superintendence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  or,  in 
his  name,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Art.  2.  The  provincial  authorities  shall  take  care  that,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  province,  young  persons  shall  have  every  means  of  receiving  a 
suitable  education ;  without  however,  by  an  unlimited  permission,  allowing  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  schools  to  be  too  great,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Art.  3.  They,  as  well  as  the  parochial  (commune)  authorities,  shall  endeavor 
to  ameliorate,  and  give  security  to,  the  condition  of  the  teachers ;  according  to 
such  means  as  are  at  their  disposal,  or  accordmg  to  such  as  shall  be  supplied  by 
tbe  government,  in  case  of  need.  They  shall  further  take  pains  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  education  in  the  primary  schools,  to  establish 
schools  of  industry  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  maintain  such  as 
are  already  in  existence  in  workhouses. 

Art.  4.  The  school  inspectors  living  in  the  same  province,  shall  constitute 
the  Board  of  Priroaiy  Instruction  for  that  province. 

Art.  6.  Besides  the  power  vested  hi  the  provincial  authorities  to  appoint  out 
of  their  own  body  a  committee  to  watch  over  the  primary  schools,  they  may 
appoint  fipora  among  themselves  a  member,  who  shall  have  particular  powers  to 
that  effect,  who  shall  stand  hi  a  neutral  capacity  between  the  committee  of 
education  and  the  school  inspector,  and  to  whom  the  latter  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance apply  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  school  In  the  department  of  Holland, 
there  shall  be  two  or  three  named,  vis.,  one  for  each  committee  therein  appointed. 

Art.  6.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  fix  the  sum  total  to  be  granted  to  each 
board.  There  shall  be  a  provision  in  the  budget  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
it  shall  coverall  the  expenses  and  disbursements  by  the  school  inspectors,  when 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

Art.  7.  The  number  of  members  of  which  each  board  shall  consist,  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts,  and  the  sum  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  out  of 
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the  general  fund,  shall  be  regnlated  by  the  Grand  Peiudoiiary,  and  ma j ten- 
vised  and  modified  acoording  to  drcamstanoes. 

Art.  8.  The  firat  named  membere  of  each  board,  and  the  members  who  maj 
eventually  be  added  to  it^  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  PensioDaiy. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  sabmittothe 
Grand  Penaionaiy  all  the  neceasary  propositicms  concerning  the  different  objects 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  articles. 

Art.  10.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  situation  of  a  school  inspector  is  to  be  filled 
np,  the  respective  boards  shall  deliver  to  the  provincial  authorities  a  list,  ooo- 
taining  the  names  of  two  persons,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secreta7 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  adding  thereto  such  obserrations  as  may 
appear  to  them  advisable;  and,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates  by  one  or  two  persons.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  that  list 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who  shall  appoint  the  school  inspector. 

Art.  11.  The  boards  of  primaiy  instruction,  the  school  inspectors,  and  all 
Other  local  boards  for  schools  which  may  be  instituted  in  conformity  with  ulterior 
measures,  shall  take  care  that  the  law  and  regulations  relative  to  piimaiy  in- 
atniction,  both  general,  and  special,  be  executed,  and  be  not  evaded,  nor  rendered 
inoperative,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  in  the  provinces,  districts,  towns,  or 
parishes,  which  form  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  If  such  a  case  should  arise^  * 
oomplamt  must  be  laid  before  the  parochial,  provincial,  or  national  aaUioritie^ 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  12.  No  primary  school  shall  be  established,  or  shall  exist,  under  what- 
soever denomination,  without  express  leave  of  the  respective  provincial  or 
parochial  authorities ;  who  shall  previously  tak^  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  school  board. 

Art.  13.  Ko  one  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  primary  school  in  the  Bataritf 
Bepublic,  without  complying  with  the  four  following  conditions: — 

First  He  must  produce  one  or  more  satis&ctory  certificates  of  good  ditf*^ 
ter,  both  as  to  his  morals  and  his  conduct  as  a  citizen. 

Secondly.  He  must  have  a  certificate  of  general  admission  to  exerdie  the 
calling  of  a  teacher. 

Thirdiy.  Besides  such  certificate  of  general  admission,  he  must  produce » 
eaU,  nmrnmiion,  or  special  appoinhnent,  to  some  particalv  KdM  legtOj 
obtained. 

HmrOUy,  After  having  obtained  such  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment 
he  must  appear,  with  such  proofii  as  may  be  desired,  (either  indhridaal  wit* 
nesses,  or  written  testimony,)  before  the  school  inspector  of  his  district,  and 
before  the  local  school  board. 

Tutora  living  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals^  and  exclusively  engaged  n 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  family,  are  exempted. 

Art.  14.  All  those  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  present  law,  shall  open^ 
primary  school,  or  give  primary  instruction,  under  whatever  denominatioD,  orm 
whatever  manner  it  may  be,  in  contravention  of  the  two  preceding  article^  >hau, 
for  the  first  offense,  incur  a  penalty  of  fifty  florins,  and  for  a  second  offense  (V 
a  hundred  florins;  whereof  one-third  shall  be  given  to  the  public  officer  who 
brings  the  complaint,  and  the  two  remauiing  thirds  shall  be  applied  for  ^ 
benefit  of  the  respective  local  schools. 

If  the  oflendera  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  penaltiesi  the  judge  shall  hft^* 
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power  to  inflict  su<^  other  puniahment  as  he  ihaU  deem  advisable,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  persons  and  the  circumstanoea  of  the  parties:  for  a  third 
offense  they  shall  be  banished  from  the  pariah  for  six  consecutive  years. 

Art.  15.  The  stipulations  contained  in  Artide  13,  shall  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing teachers  legally  exercising  their  ftinctions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  change 
their  school,  or  their  domicile ;  with  the  reserve,  nevertheless,  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  said  enactments,  in  cases  of  notorious  bad  conduct  or  extreme 
ignorance. 

Abt.  16.  General  admission,  for  any  department  of  primary  instruction,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  previous  and  suitable  examination  before  the  competent 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  The  caUa,  nominations,  and  special  appointments  shall  be  given  by 
such  boards  as  shall  be  hereafter  determined  on  by  the  local  regulation  men- 
tioned in  Article  20 ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  moreover,  tliat  no  call,  nomination, 
or  appointment  shall  take  place,  unless  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or 
the  local  school  board  be  duly  informed  thereof;  and  unless  the  certificate  of 
general  admission  shall  have  been  previously  laid  before  the  inspector. 

Art.  18.  All  those  who,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  general  admission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  or  of  any  infraction 
o^  or  resistance  to,  the  law ;  or  of  notorious  bad  conduct ;  shall  be  punished, 
for  the  first  offense,  by  the  suspension  for  six  weeks  of  the  privileges  of  their 
certificate  of  general  admission;  and  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  by 
that  certificate  being  rendered  null  and  void;  and  they  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
right  or  advantage  derivable  from  their  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment: 
and  should  they,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  teach,  they  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  punishments  and  penalties  stated  in  Article  14. 

Art.  19.  The  above  mentioned  temporary  suspension  or  annulment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  certificate,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  parochial,  provincial,  or 
national  authorities  competent  to  judge  therein,  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  in 
the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  in  the  local  school  board ;  who  shall  con- 
fer, if  necessary,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  in  most  direct  communication 
with  the  teachers  in  question. 

Art.  20.  All  further  and  particular  conditions  which  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
aaiy  for  the  advantage  of  primary  instruction  in  each  province,  shall  be  con- 
tained In  a  local  code  of  regulations,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  provin- 
cial board,  in  conformity  with  Article  6,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provin- 
dal  authorities ;  who,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  give  formal  effect  to  it. 

Art.  21.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  decide  upon  such  farther  regulations 
or  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  uniform  and  effective  introduction  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  make 
primary  instruction  in  general  more  perfect 

All  proclamations,  statutes,  ordinances,  or  regulations,  now  in  existence  in 
this  republic,  on  the  subject  of  primary  schools,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  for  schools  founded  upon  them,  shall,  without 
any  exception,  be  rescinded  and  annulled,  from  the  moment  that  the  present 
law  shall  be  declared  to  be  in  operation,  by  its  being  promulgated  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary. 
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By  virtue  of  Article  21,  of  the  aboye  law;  the  aerenl  r^gnhtioos  and  Iih 
Btractioufl  indicated  below  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C,  are  now  decreed  in  like  maa' 
ner  as  the  present  law  is  decreed. 

BxocuLnotf  A. 

Concerning  primary  ingtructumj  and  the  estabUshments  wnneded  trtift  tl^ «  fle 

BaUman  RepMic 

Article  1.  Bj  a  primary  school,  is  to  be  understood,  every  establishment,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  whether  schools,  colleges,  institutions  or  otherwise,  in 
which  the  young  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes  shall  be  educated,  whether 
collectively,  or  separately,  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge;  such  as  reediug, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language ;  or  in  more  advanced  branches  of 
knowledge,  such  as  the  French,  and  other  modem  lang^ges;  or  the  tndest 
tongues;  geography,  history,  and  other  subjects  of  that  deacription;  finil]j,aD7 
establishment  having  for  its  object  to  prepare  young  persons  for  a  higher  echKa* 
tion ;  the  ordinary  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia,  excepted. 

Art.  2.  Primary  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:— 1.  Those 
which  are  directly  supported,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  an  annual  aDowance 
from  any  particular  fund,  whether  of  the  State,  province,  or  parish;  from  eod^ 
uastical  funds  or  those  belonging  to  any  foundation ;  or  which,  in  any  way,  re* 
ceive  permanent  assistance  or  support  fh)m  any  public  fund.  2.  Those  recetring 
no  assistance  from  any  public  fund,  which  are  supported  by  private  means  or  hy 
donations.  The  first  are  to  be  deemed  public  schools,  the  second  private 
schools ;  and  the  teachers  are  consequently  to  be  classed  as  public  teacherB  and 
private  teachers. 

Art.  3.  The  private  schools  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Those  which  belong  exclusively,  either  to  a  deaoonry,  to  a  boepitil 
Godshuis^  of  any  religious  community,  or  to  the  society  "  For  the  Pijbuc 
Good;'*  or  to  any  foundation  whatever,  supported  entirely  at  its  own  expense; 
or  to  such  as  are  wholly  maintained  at  the  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  one,  or  of 
several  individuals,  who  have  fbrmed  an  association  for  the  entire  and  regnltf  ^ 
port  of  these  schools :  2.  Those  which  have  no  other  income  than  what  they 
derive  firom  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  receiving  no  permanent  grant  or  anntial 
allowance. 

Art.  4.  Primary  instruction,  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  shall  be  given  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  metitioned  in  Artidefl  2  and  3,  of  the  preNot 
regulations ; 

In  part,  by  teachers  of  both  sexes,  including  such  other  individuals  tf  ^ 
act  as  assistants  to,  or  substitutes  for,  the  master  or  mistress,  or  who  under  the 
name  of  under-master,  or  under-mistress,  or  the  like^  are  intrusted  with  sooie 
branch  of  tuition  in  these  schools; 

In  part,  by  such  teachers  of  both  sexes  as  under  the  title  of  teacher  of  ItD* 
guages,  reviser,  {repHUeur^)  or  any  other,  give  lessons  either  in  their  own  honsa 
or  abroad ;  and  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  some  separate  branch  in  the  lower 
departments  of  tuition,  to  one  or  more  pupils,  in  conformity  with  Artido  It  <* 
this  regulation. 

All  such  individuals  are  comprehended  in  the  general  law,  and  shall  he  ^ 
signated  by  the  names  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  and  teacher  of  hmgtwg^ 
the  latter  term  applying  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  private  hoosea 
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Gorenion  or  tnton,  and  gOT6menM,«re  alone  excepted. 

Abt.  5.  Every  school  inapector  shall  have  his  own  particular  districti  the  in- 
spection whereof  shall  be  confided  to  him  indiyidually,  and  in  which  he  mnst^ 
if  possible,  reside.  The  particular  funetions  of  the  inspectors  are  regulated  by 
tpeeiai  insirucUon$  for  the  boards  of  education.    {Regvialum  C.) 

Abt.  6.  The  boards  of  education  shall  be  provided  by  the  provincial  authori- 
tiesi  with  eveiy  thing  neoessaiy  for  holding  their  meetings^  such  as  a  suitable 
roooa,  flre,  light,  paper,  kc 

Art.  1.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  deem  It 
necessary,  he  shall  summon  an  annual  general  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
provincial  boards^  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  ^  he  shall  preside  at  that  meetings 
and  they  shall  deliberate  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  primary  schools. 

Art.  8.  Each  provincial  board  shall  send  one  of  its  members  as  a  deputy  to 
attend  Uiat  meeting,  and  his  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  according  to  a  scale 
hereafter  to  be  determined  upon. 

Art.  9.  In  small  towns^  villages,  hamlets,  or  other  places,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  pablic  school,  there  are  not  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second  classy 
exclusive  of  small  schools  kept  by  women,  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  is 
authorised,  in  concert  with  the  local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known 
and  respectable  persons  with  a  local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  th^ 
school  or  schools,  and  also  over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes^  in  the  place, 
whether  village,  hamle^  or  otherwise^  and  for  each  separately. 

Art.  10.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places  where,  independently 
of  one  or  two  public  schools,  there  are  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second 
olaasi  exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  kept  by  women,  the  parochial 
authorities,  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  eetabliali  a 
local  soperintendenoe  of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more 
personSi  according  to  local  curcumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  m  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board,  and  their  functions  shall  be  deter* 
nuned  by  the  local  regulations  regarding  schools,  which  shall  be  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  genwal  regulations,  and  with  the  conditions  previously  con* 
tained  in  the  reguUUwna  reapeding  exammationSf  or  in  the  instruUiom  for  the 
hoards. 

Art.  11.  In  the  towns  or  more  considerable  pUices  described  above,  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools^  in  so  fiir  as  it  may  at  present  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  oommittee  of  directors,  inspectors,  or  other  persons  of  the  Uke  nature,  and 
which  is  not  at  present,  and  can  not  be  brought  directly  tmder  the  local  com- 
mittee of  superintendence^  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  local  board,  or  to  two  or 
more  of  the  members  thereof  conjointly  with  an  equal  number  of  the  members 
of  the  above  mentioned  oommittee.  3%at  united  body  shall  constitute  the  local 
board  for  the  public  schools;  and  shall  have  power,  under  the  direction  and  with 
ilie  approbation  of  the  parochial  authorities,  to  settle  its  by-laws  and  mode  of 
operation,  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  such  a  way,  nevertheless^  that  the 
supervision  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  every  tlung  connected  with 
them,  be  wholly  under  their  controL 

Art.  12.  The  formation  of  these  general  local  school  boards,  and  the  organi* 
cation  of  the  special  local  boards  for  the  public  schools,  must  take  place  befiira 
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tiie  ezpiiatioii  of  two  motithfl  from  the  promnlgatioii  of  this  regolatkin.  Tte 
parochial  authoiitiea  must  make  a  retMMrt  to  the  prorindal  aathoritiee,  asira&tt 
to  the  proviscial  board  of  edncatioii. 

The  school  inapector  of  the  district  shall  diachaiise  the  dnUes  of  that  tool 
school  inspection,  mitil  the  boards  shall  have  been  established. 

Abt.  13.  The  saperintendenoe  of  the  private  schools  of  the  first  dasi^  dtdl 
belong  to  the  school  faispector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  sdxMl  board,  onks 
a  system  of  inspection  for  that  porpoee  be  otherwise  provided.  It  win  nerw- 
theless  be  the  daty  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  board,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state  and  oi^nization  of  thoee  schools,  in  order  that  a  report 
thereon  be  made  annually  to  the  proper  anthorities.  The  inspector,  or  ^  kxal 
board  above-mentioned,  shall  be  boand  to  fomish  to  the  actual  inspecting 
authorities  over  these  private  sdioola,  all  such  information  and  obsemtioDS  as 
may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  these  schoola  The  before-mentioiied  in- 
qiecting  authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  canying  into  effect  all  the  regob- 
tions,  both  general  and  special,  which  have  now  been,  or  ahall  hereafter  be 
issued,  respecting  primary  instruction. 

Art.  14.  All  masters  engaged  in  primary  instruction,  and  comprehended  in 
the  above  Article  4,  shall  make  themselves  known,  either  persooally  or  hf 
writing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  to  the  school 
inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board.  Such  as  shall  then  ex- 
hibit a  preexisting  deed  of  call  or  nomination,  shall,  in  title  thereof)  receire  a 
certificate  of  general  admission;  and  all  such  as  may  not  be  in  possession  of  a 
deed  of  that  description,  but  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  or  of  the 
board  shall  be  considered  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  and  shall 
have  the  approbation  of  the  competent  authorities,  shall  in  like  manner  nt&n 
one.  All  those  who  shall  have  in  this  way  obtained  the  certificate  of  genenl 
admission,  shall  be  comprehended  among  the  teachers,  actually  exenaang  a  legal 
fimction,  referred  to  in  Art  13,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  15.  In  cases  of  extreme  ignorance,  after  an  admonition  and  prerioos 
notice  by  the  inspector  or  local  school  board,  six  months  at  least  riiaS  be 
allowed;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  such  masters  shall  be  bound  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  to  the  local  board,  proo6  of  a  com- 
mencement of  improvement,  in  delhult  of  which  they  shall  be  either  sospeoded 
or  be  deprived  of  their  office,  in  conformity  with  Art  18  and  19,  of  the  hiv. 

Abt.  16.  The  enactments  of  Art  13,  of  the  law  shall  however  sot  aflleet 
those  persons  who,  having  obtained  fix>m  the  competent  authority  a  right  to 
teach  publicly,  and  to  prepare  young  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  ednca^oo, 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  thereto  some  parts  of  primary  instruction,  vhethtf 
the  young  persons  be  boarded  with  them  or  not ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
boarders,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  other  case^  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  four,  they  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  proTindil 
board,  or  to  the  local  school  board;  it  being  also  understood,  that  in  teaching 
their  pupils,  they  must  not  employ  other  persons  than  those  who  possess  ^ 
qualifications  required  by  Art  13,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  1Y.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  ibr  a  vacant  sdiool, 

or  to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  general  admisaon.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  recdved  a  certificate 
of  genoral  admission. 
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Art.  18.  In  the  event  of  a  vacency  oocorring  in  the  situation  of  a  teacher, 
thoie  who  have  a  right  to  hecome  candidates  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  writing, 
to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  adding  the 
amoont  of  the  emolnments  attached  to  the  situation,  in  order  that  due  notice 
maj  be  given  thereoC 

Art.  19.  In  every  nomination  or  special  appointment^  those  who  give  it  must 
deliver  to  the  person  nominated,  whether  public  or  private  schoolmaster  or 
scfaoohnistresB,  or  teacher  of  languages,  a  written  deed,  settmg  forth  exactly 
the  several  duties  comprised  therein ;  aud  these  last,  in  all  that  relates  to  tuition, 
must  in  no  case  go  beyond  those  for  whidi  the  person  nommated  shall  have 
been  anthorised  by  his  deed  of  general  admission.  The  said  deed  shall  not 
confer  any  qualification  beyond  that  which  is  granted  by  the  nomination. 
These  deeds,  according  to  No.  4,  Art  13,  of  the  law,  must  be  exhibited  to  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  board,  before  the  person  nomi- 
nated can  enter  upon  any  duties;  in  order  that  due  public  notice  may  be  given 

Abt.  90.  Besides  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment  as  teacher  of 
languages,  there  must  be  one  as  schoolmaster ;  farther,  each  deed  shall  be  valid 
only  for  the  school  or  place  for  which  it  has  been  granted. 

All  parochial  authorities  shall  have  a  right  to  confer  a  special  appointment  on 
schoolmasters,  or  on  teachers  of  languages,  to  entitle  them  to  give  lessons  in 
private  houses  within  their  jurisdiction;  provided  such  schoolmasters  or  teachers 
of  languages  have  been  admitted  in  their  province  or  district,  with  due  observ- 
ance of  what  is  enacted  by  Art  17,  of  the  law ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  article  in  this  regulation. 

Abt.  21.  A  general  reguiaUonfar  Ihe  inkmal  order  qf  sehootB,  to  be  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  be  intro- 
duced into,  and  observed,  in  every  school.  There  shall  also  be  a  special  code 
of  regulatiaiis  for  each  school,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula- 
tions. That  special  code  shall  be  modified  according  to  the  wants  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  each  school,  and  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  respective  local 
inspecting  authorities.  It  shall  be  sanctioned,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to 
circumstances,  either  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  provincial  authoritiea 
All  these  regulations  shall  be  sent  to  the  provincial  board  of  primary  instruction, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department 

Abt.  22.  The  instniction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branciies  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

Art.  23.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  in- 
struction in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong , 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  fh>m  the  schoolmaster. 

Abt.  24.  At  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  public  schoolmastere  and  school- 
mistresses shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  other  elementary  books  than 
those  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  list  to  be  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

From  that  general  list,  every  provincial  board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  out 
a  special  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  thdr  province^  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  books,  with  the  understanduig,  however,  that  private  teachera 
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of  the  Bnt  daas  shall  have  a  right  to  use  gadi  other  books  as  thdr  Bdioobnif 
require,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectiiig  authorities  appointed  for  their 
Bcboola,  and  upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the  loeil 
board,  where  such  exists.  The  private  teachers  of  the  second  dan  ikudlhtTB 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  districti  or  to  the  bcid 
board,  if  there  be  one,  such  books  as  they  mi^  deem  proper  for  anj  peiticQlir 
branch  that  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  provincial  board,  of  aQthit 
has  taken  place  on  this  head,  both  as  regards  the  private  schools  of  the  fintand 
of  the  second  chiss;  whkdi  report  shall  be  made  by  the  school  mspectorof  fl» 
district,  and  shall  be  subsoitted  bj  the  said  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  fcr 
the  Home  Department 

Amt.  26.  All  persons  who^  by  BCgUgancs^  or  by  evil  hitent,  shall  fafl  to  conplj 
with  the  conditions  of  the  piaosding  Artidee^  shall  be  subject  to  the  pansb- 
ments  provided  in  the  18th  Article  of  the  law. 

Art.  26.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relative  to  the  suspeiision  oramnil* 
ment  of  the  deeds  of  general  admission,  all  persons  and  committees  wbo  faive 
power  over  the  private  schools  of  the  Hn^  dass,  shall  retain  the  right  to  depcin 
the  teachers  of  those  schools  of  their  call  or  nomination,  either  temportfilj  or 
absolutely,  according  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessaiy  for  the  iotereet  oftbe 
school  Such  persons  or  committees  shall  infonn  the  inspector  of  the  diitric^ 
or  the  local  board,  of  the  fiict,  and  of  their  reasons^  in  order  thst  doe  pebGe 
notice  may  be  given  thereof. 

Akt.  27.  As  concerns  masters  of  pubUo  schods^  mastMs  of  private  idwoli 
of  the  second  class,  schoolmistresses  and  teadien  of  languages^  the  smpeDfloa 
or  annulment  of  their  deed  of  cal^  nomination,  or  special  appointDent,  ahaH 
carry  along  with  it  the  annulment  or  snqiension  of  their  deed  of  general  admie* 
sion ;  and  due  public  notice  thereof  shall  also  be  given. 

Abt.  28.  In  no  private  schools  of  the  firsi  class  shall  it  be  aUowed  that  ae; 

other  children  be  admitted  to  them,  or  be  instructed  therrai,  than  thoee  whoae 

parents  belong  to  the  deaconry,  hospital,  society,  or  foundation  to  which  tinae 

schools  are  attached,  or  are  OQnq;»reheiided  in  the  number  of  their  uspectca  or 

subseribera. 
Art.  29.  In  the  sdiools  established  for  the  poor,  the  childian  of  the  poorodj 

can  be  admitted  and  taught. 

In  places  where  no  such  schools  are  established,  the  competent  antfaoriliee 
shall  take  care  that  these  childroi  be  received  and  educated  in  the  ordiaaiy 
school,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  deaconry  to  which  they  belong,  or  out  of 
some  other  fund. 

Art.  30.  The  provincial  and  parochial  authorities  ars  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

1st.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (prindpallyinniralpariBbea,)be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  bis  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  oMais 
for  him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependeDtai 
possible,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  fiequent  his  acbooL 

2d.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforoed,  and  that  they  be  k«p( 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  SecfetairoT 
State  for  the  Home  Department  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  or  tf* 
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to  be  taken,  for  this  end,  and  alao  of  the  eifeota  that  have  Ibllowed  tberefW)m, 
in  order  that  such  use  may  be  made  of  them  aa  the  general  wel&re  of  the  schools 
ahall  appear  to  leqoue. 

Art.  31.  The  Seorotary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  employ  all 
suitable  means  for  training  proper  persona  aa  teachers  in  primary  schools,  for 
exdling  emulation  among  distinguished  teachers,  and  for  securing  their  main- 
tenance and  amelaorating  their  condition.  He  shall  also  adopt  such  measures 
aa  ahall  tend  to  spread  a  well  regulated  and  tnily  uaefbl  education  among  the 
Batavian  youth.  He,  as  well  aa  the  ptorindal  authorities,  shall  employ  all  their 
dispoaabto  niean%  to  promote  in  the  moat  ellhotiTe  manner,  the  perfecting  of 
pdmaiy  instruction ;  aa  well  aa  to  carry  into  execution,  and  maintain  in  fUU 
Yigor,  the  law  and  all  the  regulations  that  belong  to  the  subject 

Abt.  33.  The  Grand  Pensionaiy  reawrea  to  himaelf  the  right  to  interpret,  to 
reatrict,  and  to  extend  the  praaent  regulation  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time, 
aa  he  ahall  judge  useful  and  neoessaiy. 

BXeUI-ATIOV  B. 

Ckmeeming  the  exammaUani  1o  le  wndfergom  5y  thorn  who  duke  to  become  teachers 

Ml  (he  prwmry  mhodU  i^ihe  Baimvian  Republic 

Ajmcui  1.  The  teachen  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination 
which  they  shall  have  passed. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  class  shall  comprehend  all  such  scboolmastera  as  are 
tolerably  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  including  the 
rule  of  three,  and  who  show  some  aptitude  in  teaching. 

The  third  dass  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  read  and  write  well,  and  are 
akillibl  in  arithmetic^  induding  fractions ;  and  who  can  use  these  last  in  practical 
questions  with  facility.  They  must,  besides,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
principlea  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  have  acquired  some  correct  ideas  as  to  a 
good  ayatem  of  teaching. 

The  aeoond  daas  shall  be  aasigned  to  all  such  scboolmastera  as  can  read  and 
recite  well;  who  can  write  a  good  and  neat  hand;  who  are  familiar  with  theo- 
reticnl  and  practical  arithmetic ;  who  hare  advanced  pretty  fiur  in  a  Imowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  language;  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
geography  and  history ;  and  who  are  capable  of  imparting  a  somewhat  advanced 
degree  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  highest  daas  shall  consist  of  those  who,  besides  being  very  skill- 
ful in  all  the  different  parts  of  primary  instruction,  shall  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  prindples  and  practioe  of  a  judidous  and  en- 
lightened method  of  teaching;  to  whom  geography  and  history  are  fiimiliar; 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy;  and 
who>  are  distinguished  by  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

Schooknistresses^  although  connected  with  establishments  of  different  descrip- 
tions, shall  collectivdy  constitute  one  dass  only;  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply 
to  teaohen  of  languagee. 

Abt.  2.  Thoae  who  only  desire  to  obtain  a  deed  of  general  admission  to 
qualify  thesoaelvea  as  teachen  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class,  shall  be  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  only,  who 
shall  BMke  a  report  thereof  to  the  board  of  education,  in  order  that  the  latter 
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may  declare  the  admissicm,  and  iasae  the  oeitificato  thereof;  ifit  BbaUbafe  tdm 
place. 

Abt.  3.  All  thoae  who  are  desiTons  of  obtaining  a  general  adBaflaon  m  a 
master  of  the  third,  second,  or  first  daas,  most  be  examined  bj  a  pronadal 
board  of  education. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  examinations  whidi  masten  most  pasB,  in  order  to  obtun 
a  call,  nomination,  or  spedal  appointment,  as  hereafter  provided,  the  loctl 
sdiool  boards  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all  persons  destroas  of  obtaining 
a  general  admission  as  a  teacher  of  langoages,  or  as  a  schoolmistreea.  Where 
there  is  no  local  school  board,  these  examinations  shall  take  ^aee  beto  the 
sdiool  inspector  of  the  district,  or  bj  the  provincial  board,  partieolarif  in  the 
case  of  the  candidate  proposing  to  teach  foreign  languages,  or  the  higher  brendm 
of  Icnowledge. 

Art.  5.  The  provincial  boards  of  education,  the  sdiool  inspectors,  ortheloed 
boards  shall  not  admit  to  examination  ^  a  general  admission,  anj  indirideals 
who  shall  not  have  been  domiciled,  for  a  year  preceding,  in  thdr  prorincei  dis- 
trict, town,  or  other  place  within  their  jorisdictiori,  except  m  the  case  of 
foreigners  who  may  wish  to  settle  there. 

Art.  6.  Every  person  desirous  of  passing  an  examination  Ibr  the  offlioe  of 
schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  langoages,  must  appear  in  dae  time 
before  the  member  of  the  provincial  board,  or  before  the  member  of  the  lool 
board  in  whose  district  or  section  he  or  she  resides. 

If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  equally  apply  to  the  said  member  of  the  dhtrict 
or  section  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  nut 
produce,  at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  bmiI 
conduct  and  of  good  conduct  as  citizens. 

The  above  named  member  shall  then  notify  the  time  and  place  where  the 
examination  shall  be  held. 

Art.  7.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be,  to  ascertain  not  on!/  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach, 
but  also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  espedaSj 
to  children. 

Art.  8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  property  so  called,  the  exue* 
iners  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate^  his  opioiooi 
on  morals  and  religion,  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages  in 
other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  todiiecti 
instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

Art.  9.  Tlie  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Beading  from  different  printed  and  written  charactere;  and  whether  witk 
a  good  pronunciation,  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candidate, 
to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  stracton 
of  the  Dutch  language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  dau 
analyze,  and  point  out  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  he  must  give  prools  of  a  ftni'^ 
acquaintance  with  tiie  declensions  and  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle^  and  small  hai4^ 
shall  make  his  own  pens. 
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6.  Some  qiMStioiui  in  Arithmetic  abaU  be  propoeed  to*  him,  conflning  this 
especially  to  such  m  are  of  common  oecurrenoe,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbera  and 
in  fractions.  Questions  shall  'be  put  to  him  on  the  theoreticsl  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetia 

S.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  (Hi  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy;  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  paasage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  to  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writing 
or  vivd  voce,  into  the  language  whidi  forms  the  subject  of  the  examhiation.  He 
shall  be  required  to  give^  de  tn^troviaa,  in  the  same  language,  a  oomposttion  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative^  ta ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  orthogra- 
phy, grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Abt.  10.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  haymg 

been  completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for 

teaching;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to 

know  the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles;  then  reading,  writing,  and 

'arithmetia 

They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  histoiy,  in  order 
to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children  with 
clearness  and  precision;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  different 
ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  particu- 
larly his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

Abt.  11.  Fmally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments ;  as  also  in  general  on  tho  beet 
methods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children,  but,  most  especially,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  virtues. 

Abt.  13.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to 
the  candidate^  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  master,  and  has 
given  proof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distincUy  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent and  the  nature  of  the  talent  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as 
proved  by  his  examination;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it 
be  in  the  firet,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequentiy  such  a  general 
admission  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed 
shall  declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  be  shall 
have  obtained  the  general  admission. 

Abt.  13.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachera  of  languages  who  shall  have 
passed  an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofii  of  their  ability,  shall 
also  receive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and 
amount  of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  ss  proved  by  the  examination,  a 
general  admission,  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages 
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That  deed  ahall  moreoTer  exprefld j  dedara  the  brandiee  of  atodj  and  &e  hn- 
guagea  which  the  peraon  examined  aliall  be  entitled  to  teadu 

Abt.  14.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  twopiteceding  articia  diall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic^  toth  in  the  matter  and  the  fcnn. 
If  they  are  ianied  by  a  prorindal  board  of  education,  tb^  ahall  be  ogned  I7 
the  president  and  secretaiy,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  hy  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  aigned  by  the 
inspector  only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

AST.  15.  The  certificates  tor  the  first  and  second  daaa^  Issued  by  a  proriDdal 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primaiy  ichools^ 
public  as  well  as  priyate^  of  the  two  clnosoo,  in  all  places  thvoogfaoot  the  repobfic 
without  exceptioa;  whereas  the  deeds  iaaued  by  a  local  board  ahall  confar  no 
priyilege  beyond  that  locality. 

Abt.  16.  The  certificates  ibr  the  third  daaa,  as  well  as  those  ibr  the  fbnrth^or 

lowest  clasa^  shall  confer  no  privilege  of  becoming  teacfaera^  except  in  eehodls 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  eapadtj  of 
such  mastered  and  which  are  situated  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  prorindil 
board. 

Abt.  17.  In  order  that  the  prorisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  artidai 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  efibct,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  leaiooQ- 
siderable  places,  more  fblly  described  in  Art  9,  of  Begulation  A.,  shall  be 
classed  by  the  different  inspectora,  and  by  the  prorindal  boards^  into  higkff^ 
mtcUfe,  and  lower  schools^  upon  a  prindple  hereafter  provided.  Thk  daaiflcft' 
tion,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provindal  authorities  Ibr  ^proval,  ahill 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  the  prindpal  schools  fidling  into  the 
hands  of  incompetent  masters;  whiles  at  the  same  time,  it  leayes  the  power  of 
placing  a  veiy  able  master  oyer  the  smallest  school 

Abt.  18.  In  the  towns,  or  places  of  greater  importaaoe^  described  more  fiiDf 
in  Art  10,  of  Begulation  A.,  no  master  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  d/M,  abafl  be 
eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  priyate  jBchooL  The  local  boards  are  eyen  recom- 
mended to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible^  that  the  tuition  in  the  sdiools  of  their 
towns  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than  matten  of  ike  Jint  or  mom^ 
doss. 

Abt.  19.  The  deed  to  be  delfyered  to  the  mastera  of  the  flrat  daai,  shall  bear 
the  title,  par  exceOenoe,  of  Gomflbtb  CxBTincAT&  It  shall  not  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  attahied  the  age  of  twenty-flye  ;*  the  gieateat  stridaeai 
must  be  observed  in  granting  this  certificate,  whidi  shall  be  distingoisbed  fion 
aU  the  others,  in  form  as  well  as  in  the  terms  m  whddi  it  is  drawn  op. 

Abt.  20.  The  value  of  tlie  Oomplde  dri^fieakf  delivered  in  terma  of  the  pre- 
ceding conditions,  shall  be  settled  fi>r  each  province  by  the  local  regnlatioD; 
with  this  proviso^  that  the  possessora  of  such  certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  et 
amination  gratis,  when  they  are  desirous  of  undergoing  one^  in  order  to  vnoL 
themselves  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  them.f 

Abt.  21.  The  deeds  of  general  admission,  qualiQring  fbr  the  aitoatioo  of 

*  The  age  at  wbieh  each  of  the  thrae  other  ranki  nay  be  oblaiwd  wew  mOmnwmlif  <"*  * 
rollowt :  the  leeond  dav  at  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  the  third  elMi  at  tighHwi,  wltbtfi^ 
eleat  at  sixteen. 

t  This  temporaiy  article  hai  been  loBf  Mnee  aboUihed. 
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schoolmifltreaB  or  teacher  of  lAngOAgee,  shall  only  be  valid  within  the  limits  of 
the  jmiadictioii  of  those  by  whom  thej  have  been  issued. 

Abt.  22.  A  deed  of  general  admiasion  as  teadier,  of  whaterer  rank,  shall 
confer  the  privilege  upon  the  holder,  of  becoming  a  candidate  fi>r  a  call,  nominal 
tion,  or  special  appointment,  either  as  a  master,  or  a  teacher  of  languages.  But 
a  general  admission  as  teacher  of  languagesi  on  the  contrary,  shall  give  no  right 
to  the  holder  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appoint- 
ment as  a  master,  unless  a  general  admission  as  master  shall  also  have  been 
obtained. 

Art.  23.  Masters  of  the  three  lower  daases  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside  to  be 
admitted  into  a  higher  class,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  examination;  and  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  the  two  lower  classes,  shall  be  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  local  school  board,  to 
oome  forward  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  to  be  again  examined  before 
the  provincial  board,  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  master  of 
the  second  class;  and  on  each  occasion  a  new  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  the  higher  rank  to  which  they  shall  have  been  raised. 

Art.  24^  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  pf 
the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodical  work,  mtitied  "Bi/dragen  M  den  Siaai,''  kc*  The 
nuatreasea  of  schools  for  very  young  children  shall  not  be  included  in  this  list 

Art.  25.  Those  who  shall  have  obtained  a  general  admission  as  master,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  kind  it  may  be,  must  undergo  a  second  examination  or  com- 
parative trial,  when  they  are  candidates  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment, and  that  comparative  trial  shall  take  place,  either  before  the  local 
school  board,  or  before  some  other  board  or  persons  duly  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose by  those  who  have  authority  to  appoint  them. 

Art.  26.  The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  shall  fix  the  payments  to 
be  made  for  the  examinations ;  but  in  such  a  manner, — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  payable  for  each  new  class,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  shall  be  observed  in  the  fees  to  be  exacted  from  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  teachere  of  languages. 

2.  That  if  a  person  shall  have  paid  the  fee  for  the  lower  class  of  schoolmaster, 
when  he  obtains  a  higher  rank,  he  shall  not  pay  more  in  addition,  than  the  di^ 
ference  between  the  fee  for  the  lower  class,  and  that  for  the  higher  class  into 
which  he  has  been  admitted. 

3.  That  if  a  teacher  of  languages  shall  obtain  any  rank  as  a  master,  he  shall 
be  considered  as  having  thus  far  paid  nothing  toward  the  fee. 

4.  That  those  who,  according  to  the  preceding  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  shall  have  passed  an  examination  for  which  they  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
shall  undergo  a  new  examination  in  order  to  obtain  rank,  of  whatever  degree, 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  difference  between  the  amount  payable  for  the 
higher  rank  and  their  former  payment  All  those  who  shall  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate^  are  exempted  flrom  this  provision. 

5.  That  the  fees  paid  for  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  the 

*  Thii  nieful  eompiUtion  eontiooM  to  tbo  premt  dftj. 
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school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  fbnd  for  tiie  nqwctiT* 
boards  of  education. 

Abt.  27.  The  Grand  Pensionaiy  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interjiRt, 
restrict,  or  extend  the  present  regulation,  as  if  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  udU 
and  necessary. 

Bxoruktioir  C. 

Instruction  for  (he  School  Inspectors,  and  for  the  hoards  (^education  in  (he  difo' 

eni  provinees  of  the  Batavian  Bqmblic, 

Articls  L  The  scho<d  inspectors  shall  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  edQ» 
tion  of  the  young  be  conducted  upon  an  uniform  system,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  directly  and  more  generally  useful ;  that  the  masters  be  really  capable  of 
imparting  instruction  of  that  nature;  that  their  seal  be  encouraged,  their  merit 
rewarded,  and  their  condition  improved ;  that  the  measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
relative  to  primary  education  be  duly  notified  and  carried  into  execution;  thit 
all  obstacles  whidi  may  present  themselves  be  removed  with  prudence,  in  order 
that  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction  in  general,  may  be  brought  before 
the  public  in  an  advantageous  light;  all  in  conformity  with  the  following 
provisions. 

'Abt.  SL  Each  inqiector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  inatructuA 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that, 
besides  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  salScient 
number  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  dilTerent  parishes. 

Abt.  3.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereoC  He  shaU  be  at  all  Umes  accessible  to  those  who  think 
they  require  advioe  and  explanations  from  him,  concerning  their  duties:  m 
particular  cases  he  may  require  them  to  appear  before  him  in  person,  or  to 
address  him  in  writing,  when  he  shall  deem  it  necesBary. 

Abt.  4.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  tf>l 
of  the  masters;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  ceitua 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  hii 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  On  these  occasions,  he  shall  oonrene 
with  them  on  the  object  and  nature  of  the  important  duties  confided  to  tbeffli 
and  upon  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  them  fidthfully  and  usefully  ^  ^ 
diildren.* 

Abt.  6.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year,  all  the  schools  m 
his  district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervisioiL  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  tot  is 
or  for  the  general  good,  and  as  often  as  he  can  do  so  without  imposing  too 
heavy  a  duty  upon  himself  He  shall  inspect  the  other  schools  in  his  distn^ 
fh>m  time  to  time ;  but  if  these  schools  are  under  any  particular  superinteodr 


•  In  compliMioe  witb  the  tpirit  of  tMi  article,  •odelia  of  tehooiaMfllan  hmn 
the  ftUBpioM  of  the  inspeetora,  at  diffinvnt  UnMS,  in  Um  dbHtieU  of  oacli  proTinea^  which  k*^  'f^ 
fff Talry  of  improroaMnt.    Tbtj  meet  at  ttntad  timest  feneraOy  eTory  moadi. 
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moe^  he  sliall  not  riait  them  witboat  haying  had  due  conununicatton  with  the 
pereona  who  are  ao  charged  with  them. 

Abt.  6.  In  yislting  the  acboola  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he 
shall  call  upon  the  master  to  teadi  the  pupils  of  the  different  daases  in  his 
presence,  those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  maj 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He 
shall  also  inquire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primaiy  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any 
importaneeu  At  the  condusion  of  the  visits  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  master  or  mistresS)  upon  all  he  has  observed ;  and,  ac* 
oordhig  aa  the  case  may  be^  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  ad* 
monisb,  or  censure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  and  heard.  Every 
school  inspector  shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall 
have  made  in  the  course  of  his  visiti^  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

Abt.  7.  In  his  visits  to  the  other  schools,  the  inspector  shall  not  communi- 
cate to  the  master  the  remarks  and  reflecttons  he  may  have  had  occasion  to  note 
down,  but  shall  with  due  discretion  oommunicate  them  either  to  the  local  board 
or  to  the  particular  parties  intrusted  with  their  superintendence,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  scbooL 

Abt.  8.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools^  in  which  the  in- 
spectors may  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  civil  power, 
they  shall  apply  to  the  local  authorities^  either  provincial  or  national,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Abt.  9.  They  shall  pay  paiticular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms;  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  mastere;  and  to  the 
schools  being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  whole  year.  They  shall  for  that  purpose  make  the  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  the  constituted  authorities,  or  to  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
take  the  neoessaiy  measures  fbr  that  end ;  conforming,  moreover,  in  all  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Article,  to  what  has  been 
declared  in  Art.  6,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  10.  They  shall  take  care  that  before  any  master  enters  upon  his  office, 
he  be  provided  with  the  required  license  of  appointment,  and  they  shall  require 
Um  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  documents  which  were  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  special  nomination.  As  regards  the  annual  renewal  of  the  patent, 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose  shall  look  after  it* 

Abt.  11.  Although  every  school  inspector  be  authorized  in  the  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Art  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  to  depute  the  local  inspection 
of  one  or  more  schoohi  to  one  or  more  persons,  he  shall  nevetheless  be  held 
fhlly  responsible  for  those  schools  and  for  the  education  which  is  given  in  them. 
He  shall  be  bound  to  fbUUl  in  person  the  essential  duties  of  his  ofBce  as  regards 
those  schools.  The  appointment  of  the  local  inspectors  is  merely  to  aid  and  re- 
lieve him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Abi:  12.  Being  a  member  of  every  local  school  board  estabUshed  in  his  dis- 

^  Long  rinot  Imcoum  obiolal*. 
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trict,  the  inspector  must  reoetve  notice  of  all  their  meetingi^  and  he  most  ittend 
them  as  often  as  possibloi  and  especially  on  tbooe  occaaionB  when  candidntM  are 
to  be  examined. 

He  shall  have  access  to  all  the  schools  so^ect  to  the  inspection  of  tbelood 
boards,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preside  at  those  meetings  in  Tirtoeof  Ui 
office,  nor  shall  he^  coigointly  with  the  other  memben^  take  part  in  tbe  iBipeo> 
tion  of  any  section  or  number  of  schools  in  the  plaoe^  which  are  ooDfidedtotfae 
personal  inspection  of  an  individual  of  the  board. 

Tbe  other  members  of  tbe  local  boards  shall  poasew  the  same  poven  of  bi> 
q>ection  over  the  primary  scbooia  in  the  place^  each  in  his  particultf  8eokioB»ii 
the  same  manner  as  the  duties  of  inqpectkNi  are  faitmaled  indiiidnanj  to  tkt 
school  inspectors  in  those  situations  where  no  local  boards  exist;  ao  theteniy 
thing  contained  in  the  first  nine  articdes  of  the  present  regolalion  oosoeniDg 
school  inspectors  shall  apply  to  the  memben  of  the  local  boards^  salqectooijto 
the  alterations  that  the  difiSsrent  ciroomstaDOSS  requira. 

Abt.  13.  The  inspector  shall  endeavor,  by  all  suitable  means,  and  putieo? 
larly  by  friendly  oommunicationa  with  the  local  inspedon^  and  with  the  diiB^ 
ent  members  of  the  local  school  boards  established  in  his  district,  to  have  the 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  of  all  dianges^  and  of  all  eveotB  of  in- 
portanoe  respecting  the  primary  sdioote^  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  bii 
district ;  or  of  any  thing  reUUing  to  vacandee  in  the  office  of  teacher,  either  \if 
death,  resignation,  or  other  cause.  He  shall  inform  himsalf  as  to  the  natnn  of 
the  schools;  of  the  daas  to  which  th^  belong;  <^  the  emoluments;  of  theeoo- 
ditions  attached  to  the  situations;  as  also  the  names^  qualiflcationfl,  rmk  and 
talents  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  reoeived  a  oall,  nomination,  or  specid  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancies  throughout  his  district 

Abt.  14.  The  inspector  shall  send  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  fer  the 
Home  Department^  an  accurate  report  of  all  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacberi 
and  of  all  new  appointments,  (except  what  ccmcems  the  sdiools  for  dutdien  of 
tender  age,)  and  of  every  detail  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artide^  in  order  thai 
such  reports  may  be  published,  in  so  far  as  It  shall  be  thought  adviaaUfl^  in  tfas 
periodical  woric  entitled  ^^Bffdragenf*^  Ac. 

Art.  15.  The  inspectors  shall  take  care^  in  the  event  of  a  vacancj  in  the 
office  of  inspector  in  any  district,  whether  by  resignation,  death,  or  other  caxa^ 
that  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  it  be  d^vered  in  good  ordff  to 
tbe  person  who  shall  succeed. 

Abt.  16.  When  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  whether  by  death,  reeigna^ 
or  other  cause,  the  inspection  of  the  district  shall  be  canied  on  until  a  aaooecor 
Is  appointed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  bdonging  to  that  proviocial 
board,  according  to  a  temporary  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  said  board  on 
each  vacancy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Boom 
Department. 

The  parties  discharging  the  duties  of  a  vacant  inspectordrip  diall  be  entitled 
to  all  tbe  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 

Art.  17.  The  recommendations  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  the  adioo^^ 
spectors  of  a  district  shall  in  fbture  be  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  edneB* 
tion,  at  their  fint  meeting  after  the  vacancy  shall  have  occurred,  and  aballb^ 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  authorities ;  and  if  any  circumstances  shall  fit^ 
this  being  done,  these  shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  authorities  daring  th> 
session  of  tbe  board. 
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Abt.  18.  The  ordinary  meetinga  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  hi  the  towns 
where  the  proTindal  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  dur* 
ing  Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October.  The 
particakr  days  and  hours  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  themselvee,  who  shall 
advCTtiae  them  in  the  Bydragen. 

Abt.  19.  Extraordinaiy  meetings  shall  be  held : 

1.  When  required  for  one  or  more  examinatk>ns.  They  shall  be  regulated  as 
provided  in  the  code  of  local  regulations ; 

2.  When  specially  ordered,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  by  the  provindal  authorities ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  party  calUng 
the  meeting  shall  deft»y  all  expenses^  at  a  reasonable  rate; 

8.  When  the  members  consider  it  necessaiy  or  advisable  to  hold  an  extraoi^ 
dinary  meeting ;  but  it  sliall  then  be  at, their  own  expense. 

Abt.  30.  All  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  bound  to  be  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  can  only  be  excused  l^  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

Abt.  21.  The  offices  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  filled 
by  all  the  members  in  rotation,  but  the  length  of  service  of  any  individual  may 
be  prolonged  provided  it  be  with  his  consent 

Art.  22.  If  the  board  shall  be  desirous  of  appointing  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  the  proposal  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  provindal  authorities,  and  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Orand  Pensionaiy.  Nevertheless,  snoh  appointment  shall  not  carry  along  with 
it  any  incfease  of  the  grant  assigned  to  each  board. 

Art.  23.  These  meetings,  both  ordmary  and  extraordinary,  shall  not  be  dis* 
solved,  until  all  the  business  to  be  transacted,  shall  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Abt.  24.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written 
r^ort:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  stathig  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
Bll  the  diiferent  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  sdtoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
munioating  with  them  respecting  their  duties^ 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  ^aoe  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  dasa,  and  of  the  higher  dasses,  by  virtue  of  Art.  2,  of  Regulation  B.; 
the  whole  accompanied  by  such  particulars  as  shall  be  deemed  of  importance. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  phice  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially all  vacancies  of  masterships^  the  deliveiy  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination,  or 
special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  classy  setting  forth  the  most 
important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local  in- 
QMctors  in  places  of  minor  extent;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  m  the 
local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of  schools;  the  introduction  of  school-books,  other 
than  those  oontained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  hi  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
tmintemiptedly  kept  open  and  attended;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
oountered;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masteis  may  have  met 
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with;  and  the  ezaminatioiiB  of  pnpOt  in  the  aohoola.    The  hMpeotor  ihill 
^■  (brtber  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wiahes  to  have  iDoeited  in  the 

above  mentioned  monthly  publication  BffdragnL 

Abt.  25.  From  theae  written  documAtttB  and  othcrpriTateifiionnitloii,  IS  well 
as  firom  the  written  reports  of  the  local  adbool  boards^  (as  mentioiied  in  the  &)• 
lowing  article,)  eveiy  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annuaUy,  prerioQs  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  scboolsaBd 
of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  district  He  shall  state  thernn  the  rea- 
sons why  he  has  not  Tinted,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  onoe^  any  particalir 
school  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  propoadsai 
appear  to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improrcoieDt 
of  primary  instruction.  * 

That  general  reporti  together  with  the  ordinary  written  reports  of  thepirt 
month,  shall  be  presented  to  the  meetmg  which  is  held  after  Easter. 

Art.  26.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention  is  thor 
annual  report  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  aitide,  the  lool 
school  boards  or  their  individual  member^  in  so  far  as  oonoems  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writiog^ 
similar  to  that  required  ftom  the  scfaool-inspectorB^  before  the  end  of  Febrasrj, 
athiteat 

This  report  shall  also  contain  eveiy  prnticular  relating  to  the  sdxwls;  it  siisU 
be  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  board,  and  shall  be  tranaaitted  after- 
ward to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  before-mentiooed 
purpose. 

Abt.  27.  From  these  annual  reports  of  the  different  memben  of  tbe  re^KC* 
live  provincial  boards,  each  of  them  shall  draw  up  a  brief  and  general  snnmaT 
of  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  piovio^v 
and  two  copies  shall  be  made  thereof 

Art.  28.  At  the  end  of  the  ordinary  meetmg  the  provincial  boards  shaD 
forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  within  fifteen  days:— 

1.  An  authentic  extract  fh>m  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  that  meeting  *^ 
of  any  extraordinary  meetings  that  may  have  been  held; 

2.  The  original  written  reports  delivered  in  by  each  member; 

3.  A  list  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  been  examined  during  the  sttisgoi 
the  board,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  stating  the  results  of  the  examiDfttioD^ 
and  particularly  the  ranks  which  the  different  persons  shall  have  obtained,  m 
order  that  publication  may  be  made  of  all  that  shall  be  considered  nece0»7  ^ 
be  made  public  in  the  periodical  work  intitled  BydroQm, 

Art.  29.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Sasterweekr 
each  board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  qpace  of  v^ 
weeks,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besideB  tbe  doco- 
ments  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, — 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summaiy. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  o*  ^ 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  ^'^"'^ 

4.  A  detailed  statement^  taken  fiom  the  report  of  each  of  the  membeist""'' 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  ooov^^ 
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tion  of  the  next  umnal  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolTed  to  laj 
belbre  the  provincial  aathoritie& 

Abt.  30.  A  almilar  autbentio  copy  of  the  annual  general  anmmarj  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  board,  within  the  same  period  to  the  provincial  aathoriUea. 
All  the  other  documents  shall  in  like  manner  be  laid  before  the  provincial  au- 
thoritiesy  if  required,  or  the  member  of  the  provincial  government  specially  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  primaiy  schools  and  of  primary  instruction.  For 
that  purpose,  all  the  original  documents  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tiie  HoxBO  Department,  namely,  the  different  written  reports  of  the  several  in- 
specters^  their  annual  reports,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  different  local 
boarda,  shall  be  returned  to  the  member  who  oiBciated  as  secretary  at  the  last 
meeting,  after  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  been  served;  and  within  the  period  of  two  months  at  the  latest,  after 
their  receipt:  and  these  documents  shall  be  afterward  deposited  among  the 
papers  of  the  respeotive  boards. 

Abtl  31.  The  Grand  PensUxnaiy  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret^ 
reetrict,  and  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable. 

In  conformity  with  Article  21,  of  the  law,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  decree,  the  Orand  Pensionary  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  period 
when  all  former  statutes^  ordinance^  laws,  and  regulations,  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  schools,  shall  be  repealed  and  made  of  non-effect ;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  decree  of  the  29th  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all  regulations,  general  and 
particular,  which  were  founded  upon  it. 

In  conformity  therewith,  we  ordain  and  exgoin,  that  the  present  law  shall  be 
published  and  fixed  up  in  |^  plaoes  which  it  concerns,  and  order  that  all  whom 
it  ooncenia  do  see  that  it  be  Ailly  carried  mto  execution. 

Given  at  The  Hague,  the  3d  of  April,  1806. 

(Signed)  B.  J.  SoBDUCXLPXNinKCE, 

Grand  Pensionaiy. 

And,  by  orderi  The  General  Secretary  of  States 

(S^ed)  a  G.  Hui;nuv. 


(^34  PRDIART  SCHOOLS  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  raperiority  of  pablic  elementary  iostraction  in  Holland,  is  attribu- 
ted, by  her  own  educators,  and  by  inteliigeat  fbreignera,  who  have  viiited 
her  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
tystem  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  pfepa> 
ration  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradation 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  ||ie  first  school  law  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806,  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimooy,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  '^  Report  to  the  French  ChoemmetU  on  (he  eriab' 
UshmefU  of  Public  Instruction  in  Holland^  in  1811,  after  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  inspectioo,  remarks: 

*^  The  government  is  authorixed  to  grant  to  each  ^province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  comnensatk>n,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meetiaf 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  tbey  ara 
taken  from  cler^men,  or  laymen  of  educatbn.  who  have  si jpialized  tbeot- 
selves  by  their  mlerest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skiU  in  the  local 
management  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  theia- 
selves  in  their  vocation ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  profesaors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  grade  of  schoMs.** 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hick8on,now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  SdkooU,^  pabliBbed  io 
1840,  remarks : 

^  In  Holland,  eduoatkm  is,  on  the  whole,  n^pre  foithfolly  carried  oot 
than  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithttaod- 
ing  the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  rmstitutions  in  which  Hol- 
land, although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficient,)  the  Dutch  schoolmasteri 
are  aecldedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  inatroo^ 
tk)n  consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribate 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  are  their- powers  soffidenily 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz,  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen,  cooieaMl 
to  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  everyone  of  the  1,635  achook 
in  his  district,  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  <l^^ 
to  a  ^reat  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  whool  committees.  In  Hol- 
land, inspectkm  is  tne  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popolftr  la- 
Btructk>n  rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attentwn ;  there  can  be 


— power  given  to  tne  inspector  — 

end  here :  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examinatipp 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  di^rent  candidatea.  U  i|| 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  report  to  the 
hiffher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismined  for  misooodoct 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  SchooU,  in  of^i 
der  to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  imprp^ 
plans  or  methods  of  instructwn  are  diffused  throughout  the  variooa  tu^ 
tutions  of  the  country." 
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hL  Cooain,  in  a  Report  to  the  mioiiter  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
IB  1836,  ^€n  the  ttaie  <f  Education  in  HcUandf^  while  giving  a  prefer^ 
ance  to  the  schooi  lawof  Pnusia,  in  its  provision  (or  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  claasificatioQ  of  public  schooli^  and  especiaUy  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  daas  of  primary  schools^  asngns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  echool  inspection. 

"  The  provincial  boards  of  primaiy  Instmctioo,  with  their  great  and  various 
poweni,  consitirate,  in  my  mind,  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Datch  over  the  Pni8> 
sian  law.  They  resemble  the  Sekml^dtegntm^  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro- 
vincial consistoiT  in  Prussia ;  bat  they  are  lar  better,  lor  the  Sekul-eeUegtum  is 
not  composed  of  inspectors.  It  sends  oat  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  IVmction.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  tha 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hsnd 
better  judees,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  con- 
stant routme  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
hf  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com- 
bination eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated.        •       •       ♦       •       • 

Every  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  botmd  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
every  grade  within  the  district  Without  his  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher ;  and  no  public  or  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  mtuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  his  alMcnce,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  ars  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  district  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
times  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  district  inspec- 
tors of  the  province,  and  a  conl^rence  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  province 
presiding,  which  lasts  ibr  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  each 
inspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meeting  all  such  onestions  as  belong  to  theuL  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  of  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  admlnistranon,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessairorusefid,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  jtidge.  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  ftanetionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primaiy  Instruction ;  and  ftnm  time 
to  time  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy ;  and  thus,  from  the  In- 
spector-general of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  mspeclor  of  the  smallest  dto- 
trict,  the  whole  of  the  primary  instraciion  is  imder  the  direction  of  inspectors. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  nis  own  district,  each  provincial  board  has  chaive 
of  its  province;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assemny 
of  the  states-genemi  of  primary  instracdon,  has  charge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. All  these  anthoriaes  aro.  In  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
nature ;  for  all  ars  public  fnnetionarie^  all  are  paid  and  responable  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  or  Commissioners ; 
and  tJiey  are  responsibte  to  the  Inspedor-geneial  and  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. In  this  learned  and  very  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
are  clearly  defined  and  Ihnited.^' 

Bfr.  George  Nieholla,  in  a  "  Report  on  ihe  condUion  of  (ht  Laboring 
Poor  in  Hoiland  and  Bdgium}^  to  the  Poor  Law  Commisaioneni  ol 

England,  in  1838,  remarks : 

'*  The  measures  adopted  In  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  classes 
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hare  apparently  resaited  from  the  conviction  that  the  moral  and  aocial  chaiae- 
ter  of  the  people,  their  Intelligence,  and  their  capacity  for  incieasing  the  icsov- 
ces  of  the  coantiy,  most  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  vliick 
they  are  trained  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  sereral  daties.  The  state  has  not 
rendered  edacation  actoally  obligatory  apon  the  monicipalities,  neither  has  it 
required  evidence  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
«ducational  test;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
oommunity^t  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  eamesoieiis  simi- 
lar to  that  observed  m  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  coimtries;  and  ia 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  system,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  sobieet, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.    The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  So€ 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  given  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  thev  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  nas  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  secures  u>  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rale 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  every  broken-dova 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.    This  exdosioa 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  uf  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.    With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door;  but  m  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  verv  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  smdy  ia  rendered  indispensable,  and  ibe  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  fn>m  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  sapeiior  at- 
tainments, and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
where command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  jooth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  osber. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  thepositionofnersons  of  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  senool  for  the  oudfle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.    The  school  contained  900  children,  and  was  sapported 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol- 
ars.   Tne  char^  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  6s,  per  mooih.  Thr 
children  were  distributed  m  six  elassess— to  each  class  a  separate  roaster  ors 
sistant  teacher.    We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  vaaa 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ex 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistaot  mas- 
ters, and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  aithoodi 
but  for  a  moment,  in  their  important  lai>ors.    We  saw  those  treated  as  eqaaki 
who  are  in  England  often  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  edncatioD, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxioiis  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  its  character,  will  appie- 
ciate  the  importance  of  tne  flequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  kno^ 
edge  of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instraetion  giveiL  Let  a  school  established  by  volostaiy 
subscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilaaeehe 
exercised  by  its  rounders,  ana  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  sdnala- 
ted  to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  iaioa 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  pomt  of  utihty." 

Profeasor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe/*  in  1838^  ^ 
the  Trasteee  of  Ginird  College,  remarka: 

"  The  ^tem  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  partieolarly  hiteicsdogio 
an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series ;  Ix^nninr  viih  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  after  progressive  degrees  of  repiescs- 
tation,  as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanatmg,  as  in  the  ces* 
tralized  systems,  from  that  authority.    A  lair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  sjaiea 
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of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  oar  coontiy,  and  which  has 
succeeded  with  them." 

The  school  system  of  Holland  consists  ofa  brieflaw,  ofonly  twenty-tluree 
articles,  drawn  np  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  schoi- 
lar,  ia  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1800,  and  a  series  of 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  aderward 
inocvporated  with  the  French  empire;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  cmd  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy  *,  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim- 
its. During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  Hberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
Dew  general  law,  whwh  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of ' 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulatkms. 

IX.  "The  school  inspector  of  the  district  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  intnist  ose  or  more  knows  and  respectable  oersons  with  a 
local  inspection,  sabordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  the  teachers  of  both  Kxe*  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  anthorities, 
in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  pep- 
sons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individnallv.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XV II.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  havine  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  sny  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  ha?e  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

XXII.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  snch  a  manner^  that  the  slndy 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  bv  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powera,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

XXIII.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 


•Th0  flontitatioa  of  BoOftod  It  MiiMwIiAt  tingular,  and  would  teein  at  Snt  lifht  to  be  founded 
«mi  what  perhapi  may  ooa  day  ba  raeogniaed  aa  the  tme  theory  of  icpieteDtatire  goTemment«  that 
of  pfOffmaiva,  iBtenDe«riate  eleetioiM.  The  rate-payen  elect  the  Kietert,  the  Kinert  elect  the  Band 
or  town  cooneil,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  meniben  of  the  provincial  coTem- 
menta,  and  the  provincial  govemmenta  elect  the  lower  chamber  of  the  StaUa  Gneral,  or  Houw  of 

OORMMMIV. 

The  8utet-G«neral  comist  of  two  chamben.  The  upper  chamber  it  tonaewhat  ofa  Hoote  of 
XiOida,  but  not  hereditary.    The  memben,  fifty  in  number,  receive  8S(tf.  per  annum  for  traveling  ex- 
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1.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  roral  parishes)  be  ael- 
tled  in  snch  a  waj  that  his  duties,  when  ciediiaoly  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  aspoas!- 
hle,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  freqneDt  bii  sebooL 

9l  That  attendance  at  the  scho^  be  strictly  enforeed,  and  that  ibey  be  kept 
open  throughout  ihe  year.'* 

BEOCLATIONS  aESPaCTlNG  TBS  EXAMINATION   OF   TBOf  K  WHO  DESIRS  TO  BCOOMl 

TBACBBRS  OP  FRIMABT  SCBOOLS. 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  tbe 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination  which  tkj 
shall  have  passed. 

VII.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  efr 
lent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposinz  to  teach,  bat 
also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  ana  especially  tB 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  eiaDua< 
ers  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  ona- 
ions  on  morals  and  religion ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regara  lo 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  laagnisa 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  lo 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

IX.  The  sul^ects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  fromdiflerent  printed  and  written  characten:  and  whether  with 
a  sood  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowkdge 
oTpcuctuation. 

8.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  lo  Ihe  endi* 
date,  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acauaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dateh 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall  analyse,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  he  must  give  pnx>&  of  a  f^im'iitr  acqnaintinci 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  Tbe  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hud, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  lo  him,  con&nia£  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  smU  be  toicieal 
to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  aiimheis 
and  in  fractions.  Qtuestions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  .shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nal» 
nral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  niowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

R  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  caadidati 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pn* 
sage  in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  wiiip 
ing  or  viva  V9ce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ezaminatiflD. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  de  imprwito,  in  the  same  language,  a  composiiion 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  Abc,  all  for  tbe  purpose  of  aseenaialng 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  poas^&es  with  the  language  in  qnesiios,  in  a^ 
thography,  grammar  and  punctuation. 


MiMM.    The  Vmw  chamber,  ba6rathaB«voiatiMi,eoMiiUdorilOBMaibMi,aMrb«l  of  fM*<k 
TIm  pfforineiml  garaciuiMiiti  ara : 


Friatend,  ...    i    ...   Mi 

Orwrawl, 53 

Orooii 


North  Brabant,    ......  tSmamban. 

GoeMerland,        90         ** 

Holland, 90        •■ 

Zealand 46         *• 

Utiaeht, 38        •• 

.  Jn**  "»••"**»»  orthem  provtodal  gorarnawnti  aia  not  alaetod  by  the  town  eooneOi,  hatbf  lb>M 
hilfty ;  tbe  town  eonneik,  and  Klenn  of  tbe  eoantnr  dbtriaa,  nearly  in  eqnal  pnaartiam.  0""*! 
hothwn  afl^iitf  more  than  one  proTinee,  Is  referred  to  one  or  other  of  two  eonn&es,  cr  p(oviB» 
^'ly*  •^g^'y  ^^  membew  of  the  pwwrfadal  fOTernmeuti.  On  theee  eooaittsm  am  mb^ 
iit*  **r  each  provinee 
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X.  The  ezaminatkMi  upon  tbe  acqairemeiits  of  the  candidate  having  been 
eompleied,  the  examjners  shall  procml  to  inqiiire  into  his  capacity  for  teach* 
ing;  they  shall  qaestion  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  cnildren  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision ;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portcmity,  and  if  It  be  diongbt  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  difierent  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XI.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best  meth* 
ods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
▼irtaes. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

groof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
is  ability ;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  has  oeen  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  fur  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re- 
ceive a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad- 
mission.either  for  the  ofiice  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  exlent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shaft  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
spector only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certincates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, without  exception ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  ana  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  efiect^  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  m  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  different  ipspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher^  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereaAer  provided.  This  classification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autnorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

X  vIII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
tuition  In  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  than 
masters  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

XXIV.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
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the  abiliiies  of  each  of  those  who  shall  hare  obtaiaed  deeds  of  geaenl  idnb- 
sion  as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  langaages,  shall  be  pnbllslied  in  the  peri- 
odical work  entiUed  '  Bydragea  tot  den  btaat,'  Ace,  (which  is  lUU  pob- 
Itshed.)" 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  atimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex* 
aminations  of  this  character,  beibre  a  tribunal  composed  of  qialified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teacJiers  for  the  work  of  primary  iostnie- 
tion  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system  is  inspection^  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  saperiDteod- 
ence, — intelligent  direction,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Witboot 
inspection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  ezamioatioQ  oi 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  oondoctors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  handsafficieotiy 
informed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  reqtiired 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects ;  without  inspection  there  woold  be  oo  dif- 
fusion of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  esperience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  inflection  are  provided  (or. 

BEOULITIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS,  AND  FOR  THE  BOARDS  OF  KDOCiTfOH  II 

THE  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES. 

II.  "Each  iDspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nnmberand 
situatioos  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  slate  of  primary  instractioa 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  his  doty  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  nam' 
ber  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instmc- 
tion  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  lo  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  witli  ^ 
different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  snd  tlk>U 
keep  a  note  thereof. 

I  v.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  letl  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  ceiiaio 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  l»s 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  Be  is  hereby  exlioited 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  iimes,  either  when  a  particolar  case  calls  for 
it,  or  for  the  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  be  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  mayjoilge  as  io 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  mil  also  in* 
quire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  ^^^ 
tion  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  exeented;  ud 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thin^  which  he  believes  lo  be  of  any  importance- 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  coDversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  orca- 
sure  them,  upon  what  he  may  nave  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 

*  la  eonpliaoee  with  Uw  ipirit  of  this  article,  aoeieCiea  of  ■eboolmailcn  hav«  b«ai  Ibrned,  n^* 
the  awpieei  of  the  impeeton,  et  difleicnt  times,  in  the  diatrieli  of  eadi  pmvtiei^  wbidi  hiep  <P* 
riTelrjrof  inpfOToaent.    They  noet  at  staled  ttBM,  gaoanllj  ovwy 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  obsenratiotts  which  he  shall  have  made  m 
the  course  of  his  risiu,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

IX.  They  shall  pay  particolar  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms ;  to  the 
edacation  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets ;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters ;  and  to  the  schools 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  year. 

XVIIl.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  during 
Easier  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  snail  give  in  a  written  re- 
port:^ 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  statine  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  diflerent  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
knreac  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es- 
pecially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  or  schools ;  the  introduction  of  schcol  booics,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en^ 
coonterea ;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall  fur- 
ther point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  (Bydragen.) 

XX Y.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of 
primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  reasons 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  pri- 
mary instruction. 

Xa  VI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 

}>lace(l  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  simi- 
ar  to  that  required  from  the  school  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
latent. 

XXIX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 
3.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annnat  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities." 
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KBOULATIOMS  RBBPBCTUfO  TBS  OSNEBAL  ORD£R  TO  U  OBaKSTSD  W  TIE  PBIMABT 

SCHOOLS. 

I.  "  The  primary  schools  shall  be  opoi  without  iotenniasaon  the  wl»le  yetr, 
except  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidajrs. 

II.  Daring  the  whole  time  deroted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  presat 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  en||aged  in  any  thing  vmeh  is 
unconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himself  from  school,  except  for  leir 
sons  of  absolute  necessity. 

III.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pnpils  do  not  nnnecessarily  co  oat  ot 
school ;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentiTe;  and,  when  in  the  plif- 
ground,  that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peueable,  reqiectible,  m 
modest  manner. 

lY.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  proriding  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

y.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  iht 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solenm,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  daily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  suoe. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  whidi  shall  have 
its  distinct  place;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  diall 
receive  the  mstmction  that  belongs  to  it 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  po- 
pils  in  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shidl  take  care  that,  during  that  tioe, 
the  pupils  in  the  tvro  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

I  A.  The  instruction  in  the  difiTereot  classes,  and  in  the  different  branches 
taught,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

A.  When  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  pans  of  the  lessons  to  the 
begnners. 

aI.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kent  in  proper  order;  for  ihaj 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  or  school  nours,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  jeir. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  he  passed  to  a  hjgher:  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  irho  hsTe 
distiDguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  the  end  or  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  tehoo, 
if  he  shall  have  distmgnished  himself  by  the  progress  ne  has  made  and  bgr  his 
good  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 
this,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  aboanl,  hungupintheroooi, 
and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school; 
their  object  shall  be,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
divided  among  the  three  classes." 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  teaching  any  partlBiilar  nSpom 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  goverxmient,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  tlie  difiereot 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 
properly-arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  meaoa.  Ao- 
swers  were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  chorehaod 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrioal  (Hxb 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  extend 
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die  Ibrmer  through  their  minwtera  of  the  different  religious  communioDB. 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  the  pro 
Tineial  boards  of  education : 

^  To  exhort  all  schoohnasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
commuoioa  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  simi- 
lar establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis- 
ters in  their  efforts  to  give  instructbn  in  the  doetrines  of  their  religion,  so 
lon^as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  their  management  by  the  government" 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  "  the  exercise  of  all  the  eocicU  and  Chri$tian  virhteB  ;"  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  and  of  the  trae  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Kay  remarks — 

The  law  of  1601  proclaims,  as  the  mat  end  of  all  instmctkm,  the  exercise  of 
the  social  and  Christian  rirtaes.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Prnnia 
and  France ;  bat  it  diSen  from  the  law  of  these  countries  in  the  wfy  by  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German  ooantries,  the  achools 
are  the  aoxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
to  an  seoti,  yet  the  teseher  is  a  man  trained  up  in  the  partksnlar  doetrines  of  the 
nujority  of  his  pnpils,  and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours, 
the  chQdren  who  dim  fh«i  him  in  religious  belief,  beinff  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  reilgious  kasons,  on  condition  that  Sidr  parents  provided 
dsewhere  for  their  refi^us  mstmctbn.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  give  religkyus  mstruotion  to  all  Ihe  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  of  the  ffrounds  of  controversy  between  the  different  sects. 

Mr.  NxsboDs  a^ :  ''  As  respects  religion,  the  popuhition  of  Holland  is  divided, 
in  about  equal  proportkma,  into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  re- 
formed Calrinistic  Church ;  and  the  ministen  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  schools  contsin,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  rdiflnous  snd  morsl  instmotbn  snbrded  to  the  ohOdren  is  tsken  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  snd  the  whole  course  of  educstion  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  eridences  of  revelation.  Bibb'^  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narratk>n  of  ftots,  but  ss  a  store-house  of  truths,  oslculsted  to  influ- 
ence the  s&otions,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  snd  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  snd  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likewise  carefhlly  inculcated ;  but  those  points,  wUch  are  the 
subjects  of  difference  snd  religious  controversy,  form  no  pert  of  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  Hiis  depsrtment  of  religk>ua  teachinff  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persussion,  who  dischsrge  this  portion  of  Sieir  duties  out  of  school ;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is  fiiithf^lly  preserved,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  altogether  f^  from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proselyttsm. 
We  yvitnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notablea  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  sunnltaneolis  method,)  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
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oar  SaTioor,  by  a  miniiter  of  the  Ludieran  charoh.  The  obn  ooDtiiBed  duUm 
of  CatboUoa,  Calvinisto,  and  other  denommations  of  Christians,  as  well  u  Lolber- 
ana,  and  all  dispotable  doctrinal  points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lnthettu 
are  the  smallest  in  namber,  the  Calvinista  the  largest,  and  the  Citholioi  iboit 
midway  between  the  two ;  but  all  appear  to  live  together  m  pcHeet  anutr,  «idi- 
oat  the  slightest  distinction  in  the  common  intercoarse  of  life ;  and  this  ciraim- 
stance,  so  extremely  interesting  iu  itself,  no  donbt  bcilitated  the  ectaUishoKiitflf 
the  general  system  of  edacation  here  described,  the  ^teU  of  which  are  «  «ff*' 
rent  in  the  highly  nutral  and  inUUeetual  condition  of  the  Dutch  peopU." 

Baron  Cavier,  in  his  report  to  the  French  government  in  1811,  says: 

Hie  means  devised  for  the  religions  instmction  of  all  peraoasions  are  extran^ 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate,  without  invokviDg  them  in 
dangerous  oontrovorsy*  The  particular  doctrines  of  each  oommunion  are  tisght 
on  SundaySjin  the  several  places  of  worship,  and  by  the  derey.  Tlie  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jeans  Christ,  aS  those  doctrina 
in  which  all  Christiana  agree,  are  tanght  in  the  schools  on  Satndm,  the  diy  « 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  school,  on  account  of  their  sabbath.  But  th(se 
truths  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  pervade,  are  connected  with,  and  ire 
intimately  mixed  up  with  every  branch  of  instmction,  and  every  thing  die  miy 
be  said  to  be  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambera,  of  Edinburgh,  in  describing  a  yjait  to  the  public 
•chool  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  obaervea : 

Instruction  is  given  m  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  in- 
land, Bible  history,  and  singing.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  h^  master,  if  any  reUg* 
ious  (dogmatic)  instruction  was  given  in  the  sdiod,  and  he  answered  there  wa 
not.  Tlie  children  belong  to  diflSsrent  religious  bodies  and  attend  their  reepeotire 
dergymen  on  stated  oocssions,  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  prinoiplescf 
religion.  The  Bible  history  which  is  tanght  in  the  schools  ooropriaeB  only  parli, 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  parties  agree.  The  great  regularity  and  silence  which 
prevailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratuitous  instmction  conferred,  and  the  bamoBJov 
oongregating  together  in  one  school  of  so  msny  children  of  difibrent  religiMS 
oreeds,  were  oironmstances  which  I  could  not  pass  over  unmoved ;  my  only  wiah 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  could  conveniently  have  been  introdooed  to 
enjoy  the  scene. 

Ail  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  gircs  tine, 
but  every  one  goea  to  school  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  are  nooe  withcnt 
education.  Hiis  result  is  sensibly  observed  in  the  sspect  of  the  Dntch  tons. 
Yon  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  diaorderly  children  hi  the  stieets,  saeh  ai  cM 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parte  of  almost  every  large  tows  in  Britain. 

In  all  of  the  Dntch  schools,  habila  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  atrictly  enforced,  as  well  aa  pra^ 
tically  illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Chambera  qwrt^ 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
<  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  Ibe 
mode  of  education  haa  not  hurt  religion." 

Mr.  Arnold,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  in  his  ^^B&pcri  ^  P<^ 
lar  Education  in  Ihimee^  Switaerland,  €md  Balland,^  in  1860,  says: 

I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be  matched,  even  now,  with  tbott 
of  Holland.  Other  far  more  competent  observers  have  come  to  tbe  aaoe  con- 
clusion. M.  Cuvier  has  described  the  emotion  of  astonishment  and  delight  viu 
which,  on  his  first  entrance  into  one  of  them,  he  was  struck.  As  be  foaod  va 
hiw  in  1811,  so  M.  Cousin  found  it  in  1836 ;  the  same  fhiits  it  was  bearing^ 
1836,  it  had  been  bearing  in  1811 ;  and  for  them  he  expressed  the  highest  ao- 
miration.  Such  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instnicUoo.  J^ 
Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  diffUsed ;  but  nowhere,  probabi/t 
haa  it  more  thorough  soundness  or  solidity. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  MIXED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  HOLLAND. 


Tbv  following  remaricB  on  the  experience  of  Holland  in  attempting  to 
exclude  the  pecaliar  teaching  of  different  religious  denominations  are 
taken  from  Schmidts  **  Encyklopfidie,  tc :'' 

The  more  decided  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  the  sectarian 
element  from  the  public  school  must  by  degrees  exert  upon  the  national 
life,  the  more  attentively  should  we  study  the  experience  of  Holland  in 
Its  system  of  mixed  schools. 

There  still  exists  so  little  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  the^estima- 
tion  that  should  be  placed  upon  the  regulations  adopted  since  1806,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  first  time  really,  the  subject  has  been 
warmly  contested ;  and  even  through  the  Groenist  opposition  suffered  in 
1867  a  decided  defeat,  yet  that  event  did  not  decisively  settle  the  ques- 
tion. In  a  contest  like  this  the  more  rudely  opinions  clash,  the  more 
careful  must  we  be  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system. 
And  should  we  find  in  its  operation  certain  distinctly  marked  results  pre- 
senting themselves,  we  still  are  met  at  once  by  the  difiSculty  of  separating  the 
influence  which  the  school  exerts  upon  the  life  and  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people,  from  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
other  causes.  Moreover  the  space  of  three  years  is  far  too  brief  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  already  the  real  influence  of  the  law  of  1857.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  results  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween 1806  and  1856 ;  this,  however,  will  answer  our  purpose  sufiBciently, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  results,  though  more  decided  in  degree,  must  be 
developed  from  the  new  condition  of  things. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  to  which  the  ordinance  of  April  8, 
1806,  owed  its  origin.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  Protestant  influence  in  the 
Netherlands  had  possessed  absolute  control  even  over  the  schools,  though 
during  the  eighteenth  century  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  had 
even  here  greatly  declined.  The  deistical  ideas  which  had  become  prev- 
alent respecting  Christian  truth,  acknowledged  no  occasion  for  the  life 
which  the  church  required  nor  for  the  regulations  which  the  church  laid 
down.  The  political  movements  of  1795,  however,  inaugurated  an  equality 
of  rights  to  the  small  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  this  minority 
could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  by  sustaining  a  law  which 
took  from  the  public  schools  their  original  Protestant  character,  and  ban- 
ished from  them  the  catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.    A  portion 
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of  the  population  of  the  cities  was  but  slightly  effected  by  these  meu- 
ures ;  instruction  was  here  obtained  in  a  lai^  degree  at  the  pritate 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which,  as  well  as  the  many  poor-schooli 
(Diakonie  schuler)  of  the  church,  and  others,  still  for  ten  yein  longv 
preserved  their  sectarian  position,  and  continued  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  admonitions.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  eqnalitj 
of  parties  existed  only  on  paper,  and  that  the  reformed  church  hoped  sdU 
to  preserve  for  a  long  time  its  former  ascendancy,  principally  by  its  io- 
strumentality  in  the  training  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ttadi- 
ers.  This  was  also  favored  by  th^  indifference  of  the  popular  feeUng,  at 
that  time,  to  the  movements  of  the  church,  while  on  the  other  hand  then 
was  on  the  part  of  many  an  earnest  endeavor  to  offoot  a  fusion,  rdigioas 
and  civil,  of  the  entire  nation  into  one  whole,  in  order  to  render  the  estab* 
lishment  of  purely  secular  schools  in  the  Netherlands  not  only  poeable 
but  desirable. 

But  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted,  soon  extended  farther  thin 
the  majority  had  expected.    The  development  of  the  matter  was  some- 
what as  follows :  The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  commooal 
schools,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1816  that  it  began  todisappeir 
from  them.     Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Belgium,  people 
were  generally  satisfied  to  have  the  Bible  excluded  irom  all  save  the  even* 
ing  schools.    But  when  the  evening  schools  also  were  attended  by  Gith< 
olic  children,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  give  place  here 
too,  and  it  was  permitted  only  once  or  twice  a  week  to  those  whodeared  it^ 
for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  usual  school  hours.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  to  this  extent  restricted  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland  by  a  decree  of  the  governor,  in  1821.     After  1830  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  willingness  to  adopt  a  better  course,  as  when  in  1835  the 
provincial  school  committee  of  GrSningen  directed  in  a  circular  to  the 
teachers,  that  *Hhe  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catecheticiny, 
and  exemplified  by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life.^    In  1842  attention  wis 
again  called  to  this  provision — ^but  after  tl^s  time,  not  the  least  mention 
is  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  was  soon 
afterward  issued  by  the  governor  of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  reid- 
ing  of  the  Bible  **  even  in  schools  that  were  attended  exclusively  by  Pro- 
testant children."    If  any  teacher  ventured  to  adopt  a  different  coarse,  tt 
was  always  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.    Thus  In  1853ateich- 
er  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  was  suspended  by  a  decision  of  the  pro^ii^' 
cial  authorities  **  because  he  had  used  the  Bible  during  the  usual  sesaoa 
of  school  as  a  reading  book  to  read  ftt>m  to  the  school,  and  then  for  ^ 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  been  read."    The  use  of  the  Biblo  in 
school  is  still,  at  this  day,  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instance^ 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant 

With  Biblical  history,  the  course  of  removal  firom  the  schools  was 
more  gradual.  Opposition  to  this  study  commenced  in  1830,  at  which 
time   there    were   some    Catholics,    in    South    Holland,  for  examp^«» 
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wlio  mftd«  obfeetioiis  to  the  retding  of  the  books  of  biblical  bistoiy, 
that  had  been  in  use  (br  years.  Their  demands  were  not  immedi- 
ately heeded,  exeept  that,  in  order  to  aroid  g;roiind  for  dispute,  all  expla- 
nation of  the  lesson  was  so  &r  restricted  that  the  benefit  of  the  study 
was  almost  entirely  lost  But  this  was  not  suflBcient  In  1842,  the 
bishopof  the  diocese,  in  an  address  to  the  proTincial  authorities,  com- 
plained that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the  Catholic  population 
were  riolated  by  this  instruction.  Though  this  memorial  also  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  public  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  yet  it  hastened 
the  desired  remoral.  When  it  was  not  done  Toluntarily,  a  word  of 
friendly  council  from  the  school  superintendent,  or  from  the  mayor,  suf- 
ficed. Thus  in  a  parish  of  Gelderland,  where  among  some  200  boys, 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Catholics,  this  study  was  given  up  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor.  In  other  places  the  Catholic  children  were  dismissed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  exercise,  and  the  mixed  school  thus  im- 
mediately became  Protestant  in  character.  In  1858,  a  sy nodical  commit- 
tee of  the  reform  church,  in  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
thus  wrote ;  **  It  is  well  known  that  some  civil  authorities,  and  even  super- 
intendents of  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perverted  liberality,  have  requested,  and 
in  some  cases,  commande<l  the  public  teachers  to  discard  the  study  of 
biblical  history.  •  «  «  Hence  the  Christian  element  in  the 
public  schools  has  become  weakened  to  an  alarming  extent**  Biblical 
history  is  now  to  be  met  with  only  occasionally  in  the  school-room,  and 
when  it  is  made  use  of,  it-is  not  regarded  as  a  history  of  God*s  deaUngs 
with  erring  humanity,  and  as  a  mirror  for  the  heart  and  life,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  biographies,  and  of  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  The  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground  that  this  branch  of  study  should  never  bo 
included  in  the  public  school  course. 

Though  this  result  may  be  considered  only  as  consequential,  still  it 
can  not  but  be  deplored  most  seriously,  that  under  the  name  of  the  sec- 
tarian element,  the  hold  of  Christianity  also  upon  the  schools  has  been 
remoyed,  and  their  condition  in  this  respect,  as  plainly  seen,  is  most  sad. 
As  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  most  essential  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  so  their  removal  from  the  schools  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  our  Protestant  youth.  The  Bible  has  begun  to  be  a  strange  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  Protestants.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  it ;  others,  that  it  is  of  value  only  to  those  who 
are  theologians  by  profession ;  others  again  use  it  only  in  the  church,  for 
reference  during  service ;  the  old  family  custom  of  beginning  and  closing 
each  day  with  reading  and  meditating  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture,  is 
gradually  passing  away.  Xo  one  therefore  will  wonder  that  more  com- 
munities can  be  found,  where  for  forty  years  nothing  has  been  done 
toward  imparting  biblical  instruction,  than  where  it  has  received  the  at* 
tention  it  deserves.  In  regard  to  biblical  history,  we  find  a  sad  degree 
of  ignorance,  especially  where  it  requires  an  understanding  of  the  inti- 
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matfl  oonnecUon  of  events  We  may  thus  aocoimt  for  the  praeoi  iiD- 
p«rfect  and  disoonnected  knowledge  of  the  amplest  Christitn  ideas,  the 
more  strange,  inasmuch  as  formerly  an  intimate  and  practicsl  icqniint- 
ance  with  religious  subjects  was  general  throughout  our  land.  Bat  not 
alone  from  the  church  do  we  hear  a  confirmation  of  these  oompliintt; 
the  preacher  Van  Koetsveld,  writes :  "  The  principles  of  Christiu- 
ity  in  our  public  schools  have  been  by  d^^rees  so  supplanted  by  flctkm 
and  speculation,  that^  owing  to  the  hostility  of  school  commiUMS  ud 
superintoidents,  it  is  now  only  here  and  there  that^  as  a  matter  of  droTi 
they  have  been  suffered  to  remain.**  The  synodical  committee  of  1856 
make  use  of  a  similar  expression ;  ^'  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  tbeN 
many  deplorable  evils,  lies  in  the  great  want  of  sound  and  thorottgfa  reli- 
gious information,  and  true  Christian  training.  This  want,  which  n  to 
be  met  with  not  only  among  the  humble,  but  also  among  the  morer^ 
spectable,  and  not  unfirequently  in  the  well  educated  members  of  eocie^t 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  tendencies  of  our  time."  The 
same  complaints,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  schools,  are  made  bj 
that  most  zealous  defender  of  the  mixed  school  system,  the  editor  of  the 
**  Alarum  **  ( Wecker,)  in  considering  the  ol^ectiQn  that  might  be  made  to 
his  demand  that  biblical  history  should  be  retained  in  the  mixed  schools', 
he  thus  writes  in  the  number  for  80th  April,  1857 :  *' Are  the  tetcbenig»- 
erally  qualified  to  give  the  desired  instruction  in  the  manner  which  the 
public  school  requires  ?  We  can  only  answer  this  question  in  the  nep* 
tive.  Where  can  young  teachera  now  be  founds  who  are  so  Ikr  adnnccd 
in  the  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  that  they  can  use  it  for  the  poipoMS 
of  school  instruction  ?  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  be  ooDTisced  of 
the  excessive  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  that  exists  among  oar  oew 
teachers.  How  can  a  duty  be  devolved  upon  such  teachers,  for  the  pc^ 
fbrmance  of  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared  !**  And  agsin  he  says, 
upon  the  same  subject ;  ^^  We  must  assent  to  all  these  grievances,  and 
mourn  that  biblical  history  is  not  at  this  time  a  subject  (^  special  s^J 
with  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  an  examination  in  the  school 
brancheSb  If,  however,  we  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  this 
by  the  school  commission,  the  sad  truth  is  seen  prominentlj  coosi^oa* 
ous.  The  school  authorities  themselves  unfortunately  share  in  theopioi^"^ 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  of  the  teacher  a  special  knowledge  of 
biblical  history,  and  the  ability  to  make  it  accessory  to  a  Cbristiaa 
education." 

But  the  effect  of  the  school  law  upon  the  study  of  national  bist^T 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not,  indeed,  removed  firom  the  schools  so 
generally  as  the  other ;  still  there  is  ground  for  much  complaint  Id  ^' 
reading  and  text-books,  as  well  as  in  oral  instruction,  pains  are  taken  to 
clear  our  history  of  that  which  has  given  it  the  most  of  character  aad 
life — ^its  Protestant  element.  In  this  way  the  youth  have  their  frtbtf* 
represented  to  them,  not  as  they  actually  lived,  believed,  and  acted,  bat 
as  it  might  now  be  wished,  for  peace*  sake,  that  they  had  lived,  belief^ 
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and  acted.  Thus  in  one  school,  this  erroneous  instruction  is  given ;  in 
another,  the  subject  is  omitted  entirely ;  and  almost  eyery where  in  the 
mixed  schools,  text-books  are  used  which  conceal,  or  touch  but  lightly 
upon  what  has  in  fact  laid  the  foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  country.  As  an  illustration  from  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
histories,  (Kunirers*,)  the  revolt  against  Spain  is  described  as  being 
simply  and  entirely  political  in  its  purpose,  and  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  are  represented  as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society, 
ftc  Others  do  not  go  so  far;  yet  their  statements  make  upon  every  one 
the  impression  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  period  in.  which  our  ancestors 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  and  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  which  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  schools  should  learn  as  little  as  possible.  The 
truths  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  state  rest,  and  which  have  pre* 
served  us  from  the  fiite  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  have  sealed  an  inviolable 
bond  between  our  fatherland  and  Orange,  these  truths  should  be  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  mixed  schools;  they  should  read  only  of  the 
distraction  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Thus  will  the  Christian  Protestantism  of  the  popular  character  be  weak* 
ened,  and,  in  its  place,  in  regard  to  all  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, there  will  be  introduced  a  lukewarm  liberalism,  which  will  impress 
the  stamp  of  imperfection  and  irresolution  upon  all  legislative  measures. 

What  has  been  subtituted  ibr  the  sound  religious  instruction  of  former 
times  in  the  schools  ?  A  conventional  morality,  a  dry  abstract  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  as  testified  by  Yisser,  a  zealous  champion  of  mixed  schools, 
and  snperintendent  in  Friesland,  who  wrote  ss  far  back  as  1821 ;  **  In  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  most  of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  unrestricted  use  df  the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become 
of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  God 
must  be  excluded  fronk  the  schools.  Hence  they  have  introduced, 
in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry  compilation  of  moral  precepts, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the  children  to  be  theorists,  but  in  no 
respect  to  make  them  practical  people.*'  And  even  this  they  teach  fW>m 
text-books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  almost  achieved  the 
result  that  was  proposed  by  some  one  in  1827,  that  upon  entering  a  school 
it  should  be  imposdble  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  were  a  Christian, 
a  Jew,  or  a  Turk.  The  school  prayer  at  least  would  not  betray  the  fact, 
in  most  cases.  It  is  and  must  be  so  void  of  hue  that  many  just  omit  it, 
and  make  amends  by  the  singing  of  a  song  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
the  school.  Respecting  the  school  books,  pastor  Nassau  thus  wrote  in 
1848 ;  ^*  There  is  good  ground  for  complaint  that  many  school-books  pro* 
pagate  doctrines  that  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  It  is  taught  in  these  books  that  extraordinary  happiness  will 
attend  good  little  children  for  their  excellence,  and  evil,  the  naughty  ones ; 
and  that  no  good  act  indeed  is  so  inngniflcant  as  not  to  bring  with  it  its 
percentage  of  temporal  happiness."    Such  &cts  accord  perfectly  with  that 
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&lse  Tiew  of  the  relations  of  ChrisUan  truth  to  our  daily  life,  which 
prompted  the  following  examination  question,  in  Friesknd,  May  8, 
1859 :  "  What  means  would  you  use,  in  case  jou  thought  it  befil^gthe 
teacher's  calling,  to  assist  to  the  extent  of  your  ahility  in  forming  the 
moral  character  of  your  scholars?**  How  nearly  must  the  Christiia 
character  of  the  school  he  lost,  where  the  school  authorities  touch  so 
douhtingly  upon  matters  of  the  first  importance? 

We  can  not  hetter  conclude  these  remarks,  and  our  criticism  upoo  the 
mixed  school  system,  than  with  the  opinion  expressed  hy  the  Netherland 
Teachers*  Association,  in  Decemher,  1858,  at  which  time  Hoistedede 
Groot,  was  still  presiding  officer :  *'  the  law  of  13th  of  August,  is  in  many 
respects  a  good  law.  Our  approval,  however,  is  considerably  modified 
hy  the  fact  of  its  giving  so  little  security  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  If  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  are  convinced  of  the 
necesaty  of  those  principles,  it  is  still  posdhle  that  their  inflaence  mty 
he  preserved, — ^but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  speedily  ksqU  in 
their  utter  extinction.** — {Communicated  hy  an  Eoangdkal  MinUUr  of 
EoUand.) 
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raoMVLaATSD  AUQvn  18,  1857. 


Wb  William  m,  hy  iAs  Grace  ^  ffod.  Kinp  of  iJU  J^^dkerlandt,  Mnce  of 
Onng^-Noamu^  Oramd  Duhe  of  lAtat/mAiwrg^  <£«.,  dbo. 

To  all  ^ho  tlhaU  Me  or  lear  tksH^  grnM^: 

Whebsas,  We  hare  taken  into  consideration  that  (Article  194,)  of  the  Funda- 
mental Law  proyides  that  the  establishment  of  public  instruction,  with  due  re- 
spect to  every  man*8  religious  prlnciplei^  shall  be  regulated  by  law;  that 
throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  on 
the  part  of  the  authoriUes,  and  that  education  shall  be  fret^^  subject  always  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  authorities,  and,  as  fiir  as  concerns  middle  and 
primary  instruction,  sutject  also  to  examination  into  the  capacity  and  morality 
of  the  master;  all  of  this  to  be  established  by  law; 

That,  in  the  meanwhQe,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made  fbr  the  regulation 
of  middle  and  higher  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  tliese  provis- 
ions as  far  as  primary  instruction  is  concerned ; 

Therefore  We,  having  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  States  General,  have  thought  good  and  determined  as  We  think  good, 
and  determine  by  these  presents: 

L  OSNSRAL  PBOvmom. 

Abticlb  1.  Primary  instruction  is  distinguished  into  ordinary  and  more  ex« 
tended  instruction. 
Ordinary  instruction  includes:— 

a.  Reading. 

6.  Writing. 

c  Arithmeti& 

dL  The  principles  of  Grammar 

tf.  of  the  Dutch  language. 

/.  of  Geography. 

g,  of  History. 

K.  of  Physics. 

i  Singing. 

The  more  extended  instmetion  b  ooosidered  to  inchide:-" 

Ic.  The  principles  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Modem  Languages. 

2.  of  Mathematics. 

f».  of  Agricoltnra 

n.  Gymnastics. 

0.  Drawing. 

p.  Needlework. 

Art.  2.  Primary  instruction  may  be  given  ^ther  hi  schools^  or  in  the  houses 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

The  former  is  school  education,  the  latter  private  education. 

Instruction  given  to  the  chQdren  collectively  of  not  more  than  three  fianilles 
shall  still  be  considered  as  private  education. 

Art.  3.  Primary  schools  shall  be  distinguished  as  public  and  private  schools. 

»  Not  gftnko— ,  bat  Ubity  f  lodi  aad  •mbliih  wbA  rtt— d  tebooto 
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Pablio  fldboola  are  thow  establiflhed  and  maintained  \>j  (he  oommmiM^  thi 
pxx>yincM^  and  the  goTermnenti  aeverdly  or  in  common;  aU  otben  an  pri?it0 
Bchoola 

Aflsiatanoe  maj  be  granted  (o  private  sdiools  on  the  t«rt  either  of  Ae  oooh 
mune  or  of  the  proTinoe  under  anoh  oonditiona  aa  the  communal  or  pronDcial 
aathoritf  may  deem  neceflsary.  Schools  thna  agsisted  shall  be  open  to  aoycfaS- 
dren,  witiiout  distinotion  of  religions  creed.  The  Ist  and  2d  daoan  of  (Ait 
23,)  are  applicable  to  these  schools. 

Abt.  4.  No  school  instructioD  shall  be  given  in  soch  buildings  aa  ahaU  be 
pronounced  detrimental  to  health  by  the  district  school  inspector,  or  issaffideat 
in  point  of  room  for  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  In  tbe  ereat 
of  the  decision  of  this  officer  not  being  acquiesced  in,  the  matter  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  States  Deputies,  after  a  fresh  and  independent  inquiry. 

Further  appeal,*  from  the  decision  of  the  school  inspector  ss  well  aa  from  that 
of  the  States  Deputies^  must  be  made  within  fourteen  daya^  counted  from  the 
day  when  notice  of  the  decision  has  been  received  by  the  parties  interested. 

All  those  are  qualified  thus  to  appeal  to  whose  pr^udice  tbe  decision  maj 
operate;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  tlie 
school,  if  the  school  inspector  shall  have  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Statci 
Deputies.  Pending  the  final  decision,  instruction  may  continue  to  be  given  in 
the  building  objected  ta  ^ 

Abt.  5.  School  education  sliall  be  given  by  head  masters  and  aaastant  teadn 
ers,  head  mistresses  and  female  assistant  teacherBi  and  both  male  and  female 
apprentice  teachers. 

Apprentice  teachers  sre  those  who,  not  having  yet  attained  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted  for  examinatioa  as  assistant  teacher^  asnst  in  giTiag 
school  instruction. 

Having  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  as  apprentice  teadien  daring 
the  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before  they  can  be  admitted  for  ezaminaUon.  ^ 
prentice  teachers  failing  to  pass  the  examination  mentioned  in  the  3d  and  3d 
clauses,  or  having  been  unable,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  provincial  in^P^ 
tor,  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  may  notwithstanding  oontiniM  ai 
apprentice  teachers  until  the  next  examination. 

Art.  6.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  primary  instruction,  who  shsll  not  poflMi 
the  proofii  of  capacity  and  morality  required  by  this  law. 

Foreigners  require^  besides,  Our  permission. 

Art.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Artide  are  not  applicable  to- 
il. The  apprentice  teachers^  as  far  as  instruction  is  concerned  in  tbe  flc^ 
where  they  sre  employed ; 

b.  Those  who  give  primary  instruction  to  the  diildren  of  one  tuaoSiy  ttcdn* 
sively; 

c  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  primary  instruction,  bnt  being 
willing  to  be  employed  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  may  have  obtained 
Our  permission  to  give  such  instruction. 

d  Candidates  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sdences  in  so  fiu-as  by  reason  of  tbeff 
academicsl  d^;ree8  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  v» 
branches  mentioned  in  (Art  1.) 

Art.  8.  Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  without  being  qualified  ^'^ 

•  Tbiifiiuaa|ip«lklatheliiaiiltrfiKlfaiH«BeDapMlMnt.    Bm  (Ait  ISJ  oTtUi  U«- 
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▼iolaUon  of  the  Ist  dause  of  (Art  4^)  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  panished  with 
a  fine  of  tw«ntj-flTe  and  not  exceeding  fiftj  florins ;  for  the  second  offense  with 
a  fine  of  fifty  and  not  exceeding  a  hundred  florins,  and  imprisonment  for  eigbti 
and  not  exceeding  foarteen  dajs,  cnmnlatiTely  or  separately;  and  for  eadi  sub- 
sequent  oflense  with  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  person  giving  primary  instniction  beyond  the  limits  of  his  qualification, 
shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  abore-mentioned  punish- 
ments. Assistant  teachers^  temporarily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school,  provided 
the  temporary  occupation  does  not  last  longer  than  six  months,  are  excepted 
from  these  proyisions— <Art  463,)  of  the  Penal  Oode,  and  (Art  20,)  of  the  Law 
of  the  29th  of  June,  1864,  (Btaatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  provisions. 

Abt.  9.  On  eveiy  Judgment  of  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  Judge  that,  on 
(ailore  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  witliin  two  months  after 
having  been  summoned  to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  be  changed  into  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  fourteen  days,  if  the  flne  exceeds  fifty  florins,  and 
for  not  more  than  seven  days  if  a  flne  not  exceeding  flfty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Art.  10.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification  to  give 
primary  instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned  by  final  sentence,— 

a.  for  crime. 

6.  for  theft,  swmdling,  peijury,  breach  of  trust  or  immoral  conduct 

Art.  11.  Any  person  having  lost  his  qualification  for  giving  primary  instruc- 
tion, can  not  recover  it 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  (Art  22,)  and  in  (Art  39,)  it  can 
be  granted  again  by  Us. 

Art.  12.  For  the  education  of  teachers  there  shall  be  at  least  two  Govern- 
ment training  schools;  and  normal  lessons  sludl  be  established  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  primary  schools  by  the  authority  of  the  Gk>vemmeut 

The  education  of  male  and  female  teachera  in  the  primary  schools  shall  be 
promoted  by  State  authority  as  much  as  possible. 

Art.  13.  From  every  decision  taken  by  the  States  Deputies  in  virtue  of  this 
law,  an  appeal  lies  to  Us. 

Art.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  male  teachers  are  lilcewise 
applicable  to  fomale  teachers,  as  Ihr  as  it  does  not  contain  any  exceptions  for 
the  latter. 

Art.  16.  This  law  is  not  applicable ; — 

a.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  branches  mentioned 
in  the  ckMcs  marked  i,ni^  and  p^  of  (Art.  1,)  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purposes. 

5.  To  military  instructon  and  the  instruction  given  by  tliem  to  military  men. 

n.  PUBUO  DfBTBUOnoS. 

1.  SchooU, 

Art.  16.  In  every  commune,  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  school^  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  open  to  any  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  branches  classed  ftom  a,  to  ^  in 
SArt  1.)  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable,  all 
ihe  branches  classed  ftom  1;^  to  ^  in  (Art  1,)  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
included  in  the  instruction. 
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Two  or  more  wdjoiiung  oomnwnw  max,  in  co&fbniutj  with  (Alt  lll,)of  te 
IiftW  of  June  29,  1861,  (StsAtobiad,  No.  86,)  join  in  the  estaUiahiiMDlaiid  iBtm* 
tenanoe  of  united  sohooli. 

Abt.  11.  The  oonneil  of  the  oomnmne^  ahnll  fix  the  nomber  of  tAofk,  Iti 
resolution  sball  be  oonunonicetod  to  the  Steles  Depntiea. 

If  the  SUtes  DepoiieB  think  the  number  insufficient,  thejr  shaU  order  tn 
augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficieiii  to  Us,  an  augmentation  maj  be  ordered  bj  Ua. 

The  extension  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the  (2d  dense  of  the  hut  AitidcJ 
•hall  be  established  in  the  ssme  waj. 

2.  Thaehers. 

Art.  18.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  school  shall  exceed  ierentj,  the 
head-master  sliall  be  assisted  hy  one  apprentice  teadier ;  in  schools  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred,  bj  one  assistant  teacher ;  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fiftj,  bf 
one  assistant  and  one  apprentice.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  be  sball  be  aasiated 
by  one  apprentice  for  flfly,  and  by  one  assfstant  for  one  hundred  popih 
respectively. 

Art.  19.  a  yearly  salaxy  shall  be  assigned  to  every  head  master,  besides  a 
house  rent  free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  case  no  bouse  rent  free  can  be  provided  for  him,  he  shall  receiTe  an  equita- 
ble compensation  for  house  rent 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  council  of  the  commune,  and  the  teadier 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be  decided 
by  the  States  Deputies. 

For  every  apprentice  mentioned  in  the  last  article^  an  additional  som  aball  be 
granted  to  tlie  head  master. 

To  every  assistant  teacher  a  yearly  salaiy  shall  be  assigned. 

The  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  oounoU  of  the  com* 
mune,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  Ibr  a  head  master  shall  be  at  least  ^ 
florins;  for  an  assistant  teacher  at  least  200  florins.  The  amount  of  the  addi> 
tional  sum  shall  be  at  least  26  florins. 

Art.  20.  In  those  communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  andscatttfed 
population,  a  greater  number  of  schools  shall  be  required  than  othervise  wow 
be  necessary,  a  head  master  or  assistant  teacher,  whose  yearly  salary  shall  be  at 
least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  schools  respectively)  b°^ 
Ject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

Art.  21.  In  order  to  be  qualifled  for  the  appointment  of  head  master  oris* 
sistant  teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

0.  A  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  sdiool  mstrudion. 

h.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  delivered  by  the  council  of  adiniDi*' 
tration  of  the  commune  or  communes  whore  the  candidate  has  been  living  ^^ 
ing  the  last  two  years. 

Art.  22.  The  head  masters  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  ofth^c^^ 
mune,  from  a  list  containing  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  oameSi  pi^ 
pared  by  the  burgomasters  and  councilors,  in  concert  with  the  district  ec^ 
inspector,  after  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under  ha 
inspection,  in  presence  of  tlie  burgomaster  and  councilors,  or  of  a  depota^ 
from  their  body,  and  of  the  local  oonunittee  for  school  affairs^  or  of  a  dcpotatioii 
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from  that  oommittoe.    The  memben  of  the  ooonoil  of  the  oommano  duJl  b« 
inyited  to  be  preeent  «i  the  ezamiiuUion. 

The  afisistant  teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  commmie  from 
a  list  containing  three  names  prepared  by  the  biii)goiijaster  and  coanoilor%  ui 
ooncert  with  the  head  master  and  the  district  school  inspector. 

The  head  roasters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  suspended  by  the  burgomas- 
ter and  councilors^  after  oonsultation  with  the  school  inspector.  The  burgomas- 
ter and  councilors  shall  give  as  soon  as  possible  an  account  of  their  decision  to 
the  council  of  the  ooowiune. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  dismissed  by  the  council  of 
the  commune  on  the  requisition  of  the  burgomaster  and  the  councilors,  and  the 
district  school  Inspector.  Besignations  must  be  made  to  the  council  of  the  com- 
mune directly. 

If  suepenaioa  or  dismissal  should  be  necessary,  either  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jocal  committee  Ibr  sdiod  aflkirs^  or  of  the  district  scltooF  inspector,  and 
the  common  councU  delay  or  refiise  to  proceed  thereto,  such  suspension  or  dii^ 
missal  may  be  effected  by  the  States  Depuiiesi 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months,  snd  the  salary  may 
ooDtiniie  to  be  paid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely  withheld  during  suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  propagation 
of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending  to  excite  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  msy  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their 
qualification  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  apprentice  teachers  is  made  by  the  head 
master,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  district  school  inspector. 

In  cases  of  suqiension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  rscancy  in  the  place  of  head 
master  or  assistant  teacher,  the  burgomaster  and  councilors  shall  provide  for  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  vacant  plsoe;  in  the  case  of  a  head  master.  In  con- 
cert with  the  district  school  inspector,  and  with  tlie  head  master  in  the  esse  of 
an  assistant  teadier.  The  place  of  head  master  shall  be  filled  up  within  six 
months  st  least  sfter  becoming  vacant 

Aet.  23.  The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting  suitable 
and  useful  information,  shall  be  made  conducive  to  the  derelopment  of  the  intel- 
leetoal  capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian  and  soeial 
TirtoeSi. 

The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching  or  permitting  to  be  taught  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions  of  dissenters.  Bell- 
gious  instruction  is  left  to  the  ecderiastical  communities.  The  sdiool-rooms 
shall  be  at  their  dispoml  for  that  purpose  out  of  school  houn^  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  the  school 

Abt.  24.  The  head  master  and  assistant  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
any  office  or  employment  otherwise  than  with  the  approbation  of  the  States 
Deputies^  after  consultation  with  the  buigomaster  and  councilors,  and  in  com- 
munes of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  with  the  local  committee  for  school 
aflairs,  and  in  other  communes  with  the  district  school  inspector.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any  pro- 
fossioo :  this  prohibition  is  applicable  also  to  the  members  of  the  fhmilles  of  the 
hsad  masters  and  assiBtant  teachers,  as  for  ss  relates  to  carrying  on  the  pro- 
hibited occupation  in  their  houses. 
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Art.  25.  The  head  master  and  aaaistant  teacbere  shall  be  entitled  to  i  pen- 
sion from  Govemment  in  the  following  cases  and  under  the  oonditioitt  thereto 
annexed. 

Art.  26.  A  right  to  a  penaon  is  acquired  after  raceiTisg  an  hooonble  di» 
charge  on  acquiring  the  age  of  six^-flTe  yeara^  and  completing  tiie  period  of 
forty  years'  service. 

A  pension  may  likewise  be  granted  to  those  who  after  ten  yean^  eerriee  hife 
become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their  calling  on  aeooimt  either  of 
mental  or  bodily  inlirmitiesi  and  hare  received  an  honorable  diacfaaige onnch 
grounds. 

The  iooapadty  shaU  be  eelabUshed  by  the  declaration  of  the  diibiet  kIioqI 
u^Mctor  and  of  the  States  Deputies.  In  calculating  the  amomt  of  the  peowi^ 
sucli  services  only  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  may  have  been  peribnned 
as  heed  master  or  as  assistant  master  under  this  hiw,  or  prevkwsly  to  this  hv 
coming  into  operation,  as  teacher  of  a  public  school,  being  engaged  in  primtiy 
instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honorable  discharge^  forfeit  their  right  to  a 
pension. 

Art.  27.  The  pension  shsll  smount  for  each  year's  service  to  one^ixtietii 

part  of  the  yearly  salary  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  previoafltoan 

honorable  discharge  may  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the  coetn* 

fautions  mentioned  in  (Art  28 :)  it  shall  not  however  in  any  case  exceed  tin* 

thirds  of  such  yearly  salary. 
Art.  28.  As  a  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  the  bead  masters  and  iflB^ut 

teachers  shall  pay  fh>m  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  openUioD,  two  per 
cent  per  annum,  of  the  yearly  salary  annexed  to  their  appointment  This  coo- 
tribution  shall  be  collected  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  the  cfaaige  of  the  ofBoets 
of  the  oonminne,  and  accounted  for  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  29.  Those  communes  in  which  any  head  masters  or  assistant  teechoi 
•hall  be  pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  law,  shall  make  good  to  the  GovenneDta 
third  part  of  the  amount  of  such  pensionsi 

Art.  30.  The  provisions  of  (Arts.  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 3J,  3T, 
40,  and  41,)  of  the  Law  of  9tii  Kay,  1846,  (Staatsblad,  No.  24,)  with  the  atten- 
tions enacted  by  the  Law  of  3d  ICay,  1851,  (Staatsblad,  No.  49,)  axe  applioiUe 
to  pensions  of  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers. 

f  3.  Si^ffport 

Art.  31.  Each  commune  shall  provide  for  the  diaiges  of  its  primaijiBa^'^^ 
tion,  as  far  as  these  charges  are  not  imposed  upon  others  or  shall  notbepi^ 
vided  for  in  any  other  manner. 

Art.  32.  These  charges  are:— 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  head  masters  and  assistant  teadierB. 

6.  The  additional  remuneration  on  account  of  apprentice  teachen. 

&  The  charges  for  the  erection  v^d  maintenance,  or  for  hire  of  sdioolrhniml^ 

d.  For  providing  and  keeping  in  order  the  echoed  furniture  and  school  book^ 
and  for  other  school  necessaries  for  tlie  pupils. 

e.  For  light  and  fire  required  for  the  sehool-roomsL 

/.  For  the  erection  and  maintenance^  or  for  hire  of  dweUing-hooseB  tt  UN 
teachers. 
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pL  CampensKtioD  to  tb«  bead  masteni  in  lien  of  a  hooM  rent  free. 

h.  The  coDtnbution  of  the  oommane  to  the  peneiOQof  the  teechere. 

i.   The  expenseB  of  the  local  school  committee. 

Art  33.  To  meet  these  charges  a  payment  may  be  required  from  each  child 
attending  the  eohooL  Obildren  mipporied  by  poblie  charityi  and  such  as,  though 
not  receiving  relief)  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shaU  not  be  called 
upon  for  th»  payment 

Ttie  ooundl  of  the  commune  shall  pronde  as  fiur  aa  possible  (or  the  school  a^ 
tendance  of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief  or  in  indigent  circumalanoes. 

Art.  34.  The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  scJtool  money,  as  well  as  any  alte- 
ratioDL  of  such  amount,  or  the  entire  remission  of  it,  shall  be  effected  in  con- 
ibmiity  with  (Arts.  232—236,)  of  the  Law  of  29th  of  June,  1861.  (Staaisblad^ 
No.  86.) 

The  ooUeotioa  shall  be  regotated  by  a  local  order,  in  conformity  with  the 
proviabna  of  (Arts.  268 — 262,)  of  the  same  Law. 

Art.  36.  The  school  money  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same 
-class  in  any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  echoed  at  the  same 
^time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  reduced. 

Art.  36.  It,  after  inquiry  by  the  States  Deputies,  and  after  the  report  thereon 
Of  tlie  States  of  the  province,  We  shall  judge  any  commune  to  be  too  heavily 
charged  by  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  primary  ia- 
stmction,  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  qontinue  to  bt  charged  upon  ihe  com- 
mune sfaali  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
province^  and  by  the  Goverament,  in  the  propordoo  of  one  moiety  by  each. 

IIL  FBIYATE  SCUOOL& 

Art.  37.  For  conducting  education  to  private  school^  or  in  private  houses 
the  following  qualifications  are  required: 

a.  A  Certificate  of  Capacity. 

6.  TestimonialB  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned  in  (Art  21,)  Let- 
terc 

e,  A  Certificate  that  both  these  documents  have  been  seen  and  found  in  due 
order  by  the  buigomaeler  and  oouncilorB  of  the  commune  where  the  instruction 
is  to  be  given. 

Art.  38.  The  burgomaster  and  oouncUors  shall  give  their  decisiott  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  certificate,  mentioned  under  Letter  e^  in  (Article  37,)  within 
four  weeks,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  the  claim  of  such  certificate.  An 
'appeal  may  be  made  (Km  such  decision  to  the  States  Dq>utie8^  or  an  appeal  be 
made  if  no  decision  shall  have  been  commanicated  to  the  parties  interested 
within  the  above  mentioned  period.  After  rejectloa  of  appeal  by  the  States 
Deputies,  or  in  defiiult  of  notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  parties 
interested,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  TTs, 

Art.  39.  Teachers  who,  in  conducting  education  in  private  schools^  or  in 
private  houses,  shall  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending 
to  excite  disobedienoe  to  the  laws  of  the  countiy,  may,  on  presentment  by  the 
burgomaster  and  councitors,  by  the  local  school  committee^  or  by  the  district 
school  inspector,  be  dedarKl  by  Hie  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their  qualific*- 
tion  to  give  instruction. 
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This  proviaion  is  also  iqnpluMble  to  ndi  tMcbera  as  malM  tfafloMelTMobioi- 
ioua  to  the  ehaige  of  liwndaloiM  condoot 

nr.  ▲mrHOBzz^noK  to  sstabush  ob  tkach  pbiyatb  fiCHOoia 

Abt.  40.  GertiilofttM  of  ciqMcitj  for  oondnctfaig  edocatioo  m  printe  Khoota 
and  priTttto  hooaesara  to  he  obtnaed  bj  pening  examiiuitioM. 

Akt.  41.  An  opportonitj  for  aucfa  ezamuuition  shall  be  afforded  twiee lynr 
in  each  provinoe  by  a  oommittee^  oompoaed  of  the  auperintendent  and  four 
eehool  inapeotortL 

This  board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  principal  town  of  the  proTiooe.  It 
ahall  be  competent  to  attach  to  itadf  aaseaaora^  having  apodal  acqniitineDta. 

The  appointment  of  the  achocd  inspectors  and  the  fixing  of  the  time  of  00^ 
ing  of  the  boarda,  shaU  be  aettled  bj  Our  llmiater  of  the  Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  beM  in  poblic^  except  those  of  female  teacfaem 

Art.  42.  The  tone  when  the  exaaoinationa  are  to  take  plaoe^  shall  be  nada 
known  to  the  poblio  hj  advwrtiaeuient 

An  J  person  deairing  to  preaent  himaelf  fbr  exanimation,  ahall  apply  in  dm 
time  to  the  adiool  inspector  of  the  district  where  be  resideSr  er  where,  if  a 
stranger,  he  intends  to  esUblish  hinmeU;  with  notice  of  the  description  of  e»> 
tificato  which  he  reqairea. 

He  mnat  fimher  prodoce  one  or  more  teatimoniala  of  hia  good  moral  oondn^ 
and  Us  ceitifkaito  of  birth. 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  examination  will  be  oommwucated  to  him  bf 
the  school  faispeotor. 

He  shall  present  hhnaelf  fbr  examination  in  the  prorince  where  he  ieBde^<>i 
if  a  stranger,  in  that  where  he  intanda  to  eatabliah  himaelf 

Abt.  43.  In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  the  candidate  nnttt  bait 
attained  the  proper  age;  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  fbr  private  and  am^ 
teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years  for  head  masters  and  bead  ■•' 


Art.  44.  Candidates  JbreTsmination  fbr  the  pnrpoae  of  obtaining  a  certitote 
of  capacitj  as  aaaiatant  teachers  of  either  sex^  are  rB<|aired  :-^ 

To  read  and  write  welL 

To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  anal jsisp  of  the  mles  of  speUing;  »^  ^ 
the  elemente  of  the  Dutch  language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselveB  with  oorractaess  and  eaae^  as  well  onQy** 
in  writing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  grammar. 

To  know  arithmetic^  in  whole  numbers  as  well  as  in  vulgar  and  dadaial  ftM* 
tions,  applied  to  money,  weights^  and  measures;  in  addition  to  thiii  tb^"'*'* 
candidates  are  required  to  know  the  system  of  logaritlansL 

To  be  acquainted  with  geography  and  histoiy. 

To  know  the  prindplea  of  natural  philosophy. 

To  know  the  ttieoiy  of  ainging. 

To  know  the  prinditoi  of  teadiing  and  education. 

Art.  46.  Gandidates  for  examination  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oertiikitti 
of  capacily  as  head  mistresses  are  required  to  possess  attainments  of  the  *■* 
deacription  as  those  required  of  aasistant  teacbera^  but  mora  advanced,  and  w 
i^lication  to  their  profeaaion  aa  head  nUatresses. 
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Asr.  46.  OMididAtM  for  exMBiiuilioii  for  the  pmrpoia  of  obtaining  oertifloates 
of  capacity  aa  head  masters  are  required  to  possess  attainmenta  of  the  same 
deacripUoQ  as  those  required  from  assistant  teacherSi  bat  more  adyanoed,  com- 
prehensiTe,  and  developed. 

Art.  47.  Oandidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  baring  ataeadj  obtained,  one  of 
the  oertiflcates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  artideai  maj,  at  their  request^  be 
Anther  examined  in  one  or  more  of  the  sabjects  marked  from  ib^  to  jn,  in  (Art  1.) 

Asr.  4H,  The  ezaminatbn  ibr  obtaining  a  oertiflcate  of  capadtj  as  priyate 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the  sabjecta  mentioned  in 
(Art  1.) 

For  that  porpoas^  eqoal  attainments  at  least  are  required  as  from  aaristant 
teachers. 

Art.  49.  When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfiietion  of  the 
board,  they  shall  deliyer  the  oertillcate  required  to  the  candidate. 

The  subject  or  snbjeets  of  more  oomprrtienriye  primary  instraetion,-in  which 
the  candidate  may  hare  passed  his  examinatioD  suooessftUiy,  shall  be  recorded 
In'tiie  oertiflcate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instniction. 

In  like  manner  a  record  shall  be  made^  in  certificates  of  capacity  to  give 
private  lessons^  of  any  other  subjects  of  primary  instruction  in  which  the  exam* 
ination  has  been  suooessiully  passed. 

Art.  60.  Certiflcatea  of  capacity  shall  be  delivered  on  payment  of  ten  florins 
fiir  those  of  head  masters  or  head  mistresses;  flve  florins  for  those  of  assistant 
teachers  of  either  sex ;  flve  florins  for  those  of  private  teachers,  either  male  or 
^male^  in  more  than  one  subject;  three  florins  for  those  of  a  private  teacher, 
afitfaer  male  or  female,  In  one  subject  only. 

For  the  first  record  (aa  mentioned  in  danssa  3  and  3  of  the  preceding  Art,) 
in  the  certificate  of  school  instruction,  three  florins  shall  be  paid,  and  in  that  for 
private  tuition  in  one  sukject,  only  two  florins.  The  flrst  record  in  the  certifl* 
tate  Ibr  private  tuition  in  more  than  one  subject,  and  any  fiirther  records  in 
general,  shall  be  made  gratuitously. 

The  above  mentioned  sums  are  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  meetings 
of  the  boards,  induding  the  remuneration  to  the  aaNSSors.  The  surplus  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  61.  Gertiflcates  of  capadty  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  kingdooL 

Oertiflcates  for  school  instruction  shall  be  also  valid  for  private  tuition. 

Oertiflcates  for  private  tuitkm  also  qualify  the  holders  to  give  instruction  in  a 
sdiool,  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  6^  e^  and  from  1^  to  J9,  indusive^ 
(Art  1.) 

Oertiflcates  of  capadty  as  head  master  or  head  mistress  qualify  them  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  assistant  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  (Art  20,)  the  certificate  of  assistant 
teachers  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  Us^  qoaliQr  the  holder  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  public  school 

v..  SUFKRIirRNDXKCX. 

Art.  63.  The  superintendence  of  education,  subject  to  the  Bupervisk>n  of  Our 
IGnister  of  the  Interior,  i&  conferred  upon — 
a.  Local  committees  for  school  aflkirs. 
h.  District  school  inspectors. 
c  Provincial  superintendents. 
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Abt.  58.  There  sball  be  in  every  comnrane  a  committee  for  echool  tSm. 

In  commonee  tinited  by  virtue  of  the  3d  clause  of  (Art.  16,)  for  the  porposes 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  jdnt  achoote,  there  shall  be  a  joint  eommtttea 

Art.  64.  In  communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  the  local 
committee  hr  school  affairs  are  transferred  to  the  bargomaster  and  coubcflon. 

In  other  commtines  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
commune. 

The  office  of  member  of  the  committee  may  be  held  with  that  of  member  of 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

Art.  65.  Every  province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  school  districts. 

Every  district  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  school  inspector. 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence  of  the  school  inspector,  provifion 
may  be  made  for  the  perfi>rmance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Ktnister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  56.  The  school  inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  tTs  for  the  period  ofnx 
years. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be  re-appointed. 

They  may  be  dismissed  at  afiy  time  by  Us. 

Art.  57.  The  school  inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the  public 
treasury,  as  compensation  for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Art.  68.  In  each  province  there  shall  be  one  superintendent  (provinci«l  in- 
spector.) 

The  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may  be  dismissed  at 
any  time  by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  public  treasury  a  yearly  salary,  and  compensation 
for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Art.  59.  The  superintendents  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and 
promoting,  under  his  authority,  the  genefal  interests  of  primary  instruction. 

Art.  60.  The  superintendents  shall  hold  no  office  or  eropIojmeDt  withont 
Our  permission. 

Art.  61.  The  members  of  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  the  school 
inspectors,  and  the  superintendents,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  tak* 
an  oath,  or  promise  upon  their  honor,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faithrullr. 

The  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  local  committees,  in  communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  uptrard, 
by  the  burgomaster;  in  other  communes  by  the  judge  of  the  canton  vh«w 
they  are  living;  in  the  case  of  school  inspectors,  by  Our  Commisaary  in  tw 
province,  and  in  the  case  of  superintendents,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  62.  The  members  of  the  local  committees,  the  school  inspector?,  »<* 
the  superintendents  are  empowered  to  report  on  any  transgressions  agaln'^t  tmi 
law,  or  against  the  fhrther  prescriptions  concerning  primary  instruction. 

Art.  63.  AU  schools  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  whether  pnbhc  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  members  of  the  local  coDQmittee  for 
school  affairs,  to  the  district  school  inspector,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  tM 
province. 

The  teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  that  may  be  req^'^ 
concerning  the  school  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-fivo  florist  ^ 
Imprisonment  for  three  days,  and  for  every  fresh  offense  with  both  penaltJ* 
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vnited.     (Article  463,)  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  (Article  20,)  of  the  Law  of  29th 
June,  1854,  (Staatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  oaaee. 

Art.  64.  The  local  comroitteee  for  school  affairs  shall  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  all  schools  ia  the  commune  where  primary  instruction  is  given.  Tliey  shall 
Tisit  them  at  least  twice  a  jear,  either  coUectlvelj,  or  bj  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction 
be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  persons  engaged  in  teach- 
ingV  of  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  education.  Tliey  shall  deliver 
to  the  council  of  the  commune,  before  the  1st  of  March  in  every  year,  a  report, 
with  tlieir  remarks  thereon,  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  district  school  inspector.  Thoy  sliall 
give  notice  to  him  of  any  considerable  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  schools;  they  shall  ftimish  him  and  the  provincial  superintendent 
with  all  the  information  which  they  may  each  require ;  they  shall  afford  assist- 
ance to  such  teachers  as  may  ask  for  their  advice,  aid,  or  oooperation,  and  they 
flihall  make  it  their  business  to  promote  heartily  the  prosperity  of  education. 

Abt.  65.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  care  to  be  constantly  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  school  affiurs  in  their  district  They  shall  visit  at 
least  twice  a  year  all  schools  within  it  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  rogula- 
ticms  oonoeming  primary  instruction  be  strictly  observed.  Thoy  shall  com- 
manioate  with  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of 
the  commune;  they  shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  the  provincial  superin- 
tendent, such  proposals  as  they  may  think  conducive  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. They  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  superintendent  of  any  thing  which  in 
visiting  the  schools  has  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  and  provide  him 
with  all  such  information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  deliver  to  the  superin- 
tendent, before  the  Ist  of  May  in  every  year,  a  report  on  the  state  of  education 
in  their  district,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
States  Deputies.  They  shall  heartily  support  the  interests  of  the  teachers, 
promote  their  meetings,  and  be  present  at  them,  as  fiir  as  possible. 

Abt.  66.  The  school  inspectors  shall  have  admittance  to  the  meetings  of  all 
local  committees  for  schocd  aflOiirB  in  their  district,  and  they  shall  have  oonsulta- 
tive  voice  in  such  meetings. 

Abt.  67.  The  superintendents  shall  endeavor,  both  by  visiting  the  schools 
and  by  oral  and  written  communications  with  the  local  committees  for  school 
affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of  the  communes,  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  schools.  They  shall  advise  our  Minister  of  Uie  Interior 
on  any  questions  respecting  which  their  opinions  msy  be  asked.  They  shall 
prepare  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  a  report,  accompanied 
with  their  remarks,  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  their  province,  and 
•end  this  report,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  to  Our  above  mentioned 
Minister. 

TL   PROVISIONS. 

Abt.  68.  Teachers  of  either  sex,  both  public  and  private,  and  tutors  and 
governesses  who  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  shall  be  lawfully 
engaged  in  such  callings,  require  no  re-appointment  nor  acknowledgment  to 
continue  therein. 

After  that  time,  any  certificates  of  general  admission  of  the  Ist  and  2d  rank 
obtained  previously,  shall  be  considered  as  giving  the  same  rights  as  certificates 
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of  capacit J  as  afisistant  teacher ;  those  of  school  mistresses  as  gtviog  the  ttnw 
rights  as  certificates  of  capacity  as  head  mistress:  bat  onlj  within  the  proTiaos 
or  commune  where  sach  certiflcates  have  been  delivered.  Tutors  and  gorom- 
cnes  who  after  that  time  desire  to  settle  as  such  in  another  oommmn,  ue 
obliged  to  submit  previouslj  to  the  examination  mentioned  in  (Art  18.) 

Head  masters  of  private  sdiools  of  the  2d  dass  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation,  who  hold  at  least  the  2d  rank,  maj  in  ctaeof 
transfer  of  such  schools  hj  the  oouncil  of  the  commune^  in  concert  with  the  ^ 
trict  school  inspector,  as  public  primary  sdiools,  be  appointed  as  head  wa^tn 
of  such  institutions. 

The  provisions  of  (Art  22,)  conoeming  the  proposal  of  names  and  the  ooop 
petitive  examination,  are  not  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  69.  The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  head  masters  and  head  miitraM 
in  actual  service  at  the  time  of  this  law  commg  into  operatkMi  sbaU,  as  loog  >* 
they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  in  no  case  be  fixed  at  an  amount  leaithtt 
the  income  which  they  have  been  receiving  yeariy,  at  an  average^  dorioK  ^ 
five  years  next  preceding  the  above  date ;  or,  for  those  who  have  been  in  aeniee 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 

Art.  70.  To  carry  mto  effect  the  provisions  respecting  the  flxmgof  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  the  extes* 
sion  of  the  instruction  (Arts.  16  and  17,)  the  assistance  in  teaching  to  be  aflbrded 
to  the  head  master  (Art  18,)  the  yearly  salaries  and  other  emolnmeDtsof  the 
head  masters  and  assistant  teachers,  and  the  additional  remuneration  on  account 
of  the  apprentice  teachers  (Arts.  19  and  20,)  and  the  expenses  of  edocatkA 
(Arts.  31 — 35,) — a  term  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed,  reckoning  frooi  the 
date  of  this  law  coming  into  operation. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contributions  of  the  provinces  aod 
of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  to  the  head  masters  and  head  mistresBee  and 
to  the  communes  at  the  rate  of  their  receipts  for  the  time  being,  at  the  date  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation. 

Art.  7 1.  Private  schools  in  receipt  of  assistance,  at  the  date  of  thii  li* 
coming  into  operation,  from  the  commune  or  from  the  province,  and  not  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  the  4th  clause  of  (Art  3,)  can  not  continue  to  reoeiTe  9iA 
assistance  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  fh>m  the  date  finit  above  mentioved 

Art.  72.  Pending  a  settlement  by  law  of  the  system  of  secondaiy  u>^^ 
tioD,  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  ii4>plicable  to  aQ  that  oonoens  the 
more  advanced  instruction  in  modem  languages,  and  in  mathematieal  and  phj' 
■ical  science. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  ft<^ 
tifloate  of  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  the  attainment  of  18  P^ 
at  least  is  required.  A  single  payment  of  five  florins  shall  be  made  for  ^ 
certificate. 

Art.  73.  This  law  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1^^- 

Saving  the  provisions  of  (Art  70,)  all  existing  general  provincial  and  loou 
regulations  concerning  primary  instruction  wfll  then  be  abolisbed ;  the  prorincw 
committees  of  education,  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  committees  w 
local  superintendence  of  schools,  dissolved ;  the  district  school  inspectors  ob^ 
missed ;  and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  sdioola,  according  to  the  pi"^ 
law,  substituted  for  them. 


REHABKS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  OF  1857. 

■T  All  BlcaLMH  SCHOOL  INSPSCTOI. 


Mb.  Armold,  one  of  Her  M^esty^s  lospectors  of  Schools,  and  deputed, 
bj  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  England, 
to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  France, 
and  Holland  in  1869,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
ofl867: 


What  could  have  been  the  inducement  to  the  Dutch  Government  to  alter  a 
legislation  which  woriced  so  well?  Why,  when  the  law  of  18U6  was  there, 
should  the  Chambers  liave  been  called  upon  to  vote  the  law  of  1857  ?  I  pro- 
ceed to  reply  veiy  briefly  to  these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  1848,  Holland  had  the  disease  fh>m  which  it  seems  that, 
since  the  French  Revolution,  no  constitutional  state  on  the  Continent  can  es- 
cape;— it  wrote  down  its  constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1848  proclaimed 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  legislation  of  1806  had  fettered  this  liberty,  by  re- 
quiring the  private  teacher  to  obtain  a  special  authorization  before  he  might 
open  Khool.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  school-legislation  on  this  point  into 
harmony  with  the  new  Constitution. 

It  was  asserted,  too,  that  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  satisfactory  as  was  their 
position  in  general,  were  yet  left  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  local  munici- 
pality for  the  amount  of  their  salaries;  that  there  were  many  cases  in  wiiieh 
these  were  quite  insufficient ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  by  law  a 
rate  of  saUiry  below  which  local  parsimony  might  not  descend. 

It  was  said,  also,  that  the  legislation  of  1806  had  not  determined  with  suffi- 
cient stricUiess  the  obligation  of  communes  to  provide  schools,  and  that  in  some 
quarters  popular  education  was  in  consequence  sufieriug.  Returns  were  quoted 
to  show  that  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  Dutch  schools,  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  that  which  many  countries  could  boast,  was  yet  unsatisfactory 
aa  compared  with  that  which  Holland  could  boast  formerly.  In  1835  the  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  in  school  was  1  to  8*3;  in  1848,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  it  was  1  to  1*IB;  but  in  January,  1854,  it  had  fallen 
to  1  to  9*35,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  yet  lower,  to  1  to  9'83.  The  number 
of  children  attending  no  school,  estimated  at  but  21,000  for  1852,  was  estimated 
at  38,000  for  1855.  For  Holland,  this  was  a  suffering  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion.   Many  desired  to  try  whether  legislation  could  not  amend  it. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  were  light  grievances  to  allege  against  a  law  which  had 
in  general  worked  admirably.  The  special  authorization  required  for  private 
teachers  had  never  in  Holland  been  felt  as  a  serious  grievance,  because  in  Hol- 
land it  was  almost  always  accorded  or  refused  with  fairness.  The  Dutcli  school- 
master had,  in  general,  reason  rather  for  satisfaction  than  for  complaint.  The 
diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  Dutch  people  was  such  as  might  inspire  their 
rulers  with  thankfulness  rather  than  disquietude. 

Another,  a  graver  embarrassment,  placed  the  legislation  of  1806  in  question. 
It  arose  out  of  those  very  provisions  of  the  law  which  had  been  supposed  es.'^cn- 
tially  to  characterize  it,  and  which  observers  had  the  most  applauded.  It  arose 
out  of  the  imposition  on  the  schools  of  a  non-denominational  character. 

H.  Cousin's  convictions  led  him  to  disapprove  an  instruction  for  the  people 
which  was  either  purely  secular  or  not  directly  and  dogmatically  religious;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  refuse  his  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  non-dog^atio 
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instruction  of  the  prironiy  schools  of  Holland  He  had  seen,  he  dedared,  in  the 
great  schools  of  Amsterdam,  of  Rotterdam,  of  the  Hagfoe,  Jews,  Catholics  and 
Proteiitants,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  same  benches,  troubled  bj  no  religwos 
animosity,  receiving  harmonioasly  a  common  instruction.  But  wiiat  strack  him 
roost  was,  that  this  instruction  seemed  to  him  "  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  though  not  witii  the  spirit  of  sect;"  that  it  formed  men  "sinoereiy 
religious  and  in  genend  moral" 

Tills  was  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter,  and  it  tended  to  dissipate  the  ob- 
jections roost  formidable  to  such  a  school  systero  as  the  Dutch,    ll  in  (ad,  r»* 
ligiouR  training  did  not  suffer  in  nentral  or  non-denominational  schoola,  then 
schools  were  inevitably  to  be  preferred  to  all  others;  for  the  advantages  of  their 
neutrality  do  one  disputes,  and  the  one  supposed  disadvantage  of  their  neutral- 
ity was  shown  not  to  exist.    Precisely  on  this  plea  that,  while  the  Dutch  schools 
were  unsectarian,  they  were  yet  truly  Christian,  the  venerable  M.  Van  den  Ende 
uphf*ld  the  system  which  he  had  founded.     "  Yes,"  he  said  to  M.  Cousin  in  1836, 
**  primary  schools  ought  to  be  Christian,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic. 
Tiiey  ought  to  belong  to  no  one  communion  in  particular,  and  to  teach  do  posi- 
tive dogma.     Tes,  you  are  right ;  the  school  ought  to  be  Christian,  the  sdiool 
must  be  Christian.    Toleration  is  not  indifference.    I  can  not  approve  that  ths 
schoolmaster  should  give  any  dogmatic  religious  instruction ;  sucl)  instruction 
should  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  and  ont  of 
school.    I  allow  that  the  schoolmaster  may  in  some  cases  have  the  catechism 
said ;  but  even  this  is  not  without  its  inconveniences.     Remember  that  you  are 
in  Holland,  where  the  Christian  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people" 
It  escaped,  I  think,  M.  Van  den  Ende,  it  escaped,  I  think,  M.  Cousio,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  strictly  to  the  purpose  to  say : — "  You  are  in  HoUaod, 
where  the  Protestant  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people."   I  think 
it  escaped  them,  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch  public  schools,  a  sio* 
cere,  a  substantial  religious  teaching  no  doubt,  was  at  the  same  time  sabstafi* 
tially  a  Protestant  teaching.     I  think  it  escaped  them,  that  this  Protestant  teach- 
ing pasvsed  without  raising  difficulties  in  the  Dutdi  schools,  because  the  religioa|i 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  in  general  was  a  decidedly  Protestant  spirit,  vhich 
the  Protestant  teaching  of  the  public  schools  of  course  did  not  offend.   But,  m 
that  cafe,  the  triumph  of  the  neutral  school  in  Holland  was  more  apparesi  than 
real.    The  Dutch  system  had  not,  in  thttt  case,  yet  solved  the  difficult  probko 
of  uniting  in  a  religious  instruction  genuine  Christian  teaching  with  absoluto 
exchision  of  dogma. 

Events  have  singularly  proved  this  In  1848  all  religious  denonaieations  in 
Holland  were  placed  by  law  on  a  perfect  equality.  Protestantism  lost  ita^' 
dusive  predominance.  What  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  CatboliGS  io  ^ 
assertion  of  their  equal  rights?  It  was  to  claim  an  exact  and  literal  obserranoe 
of  the  law  of  1806.  "The  word  Christian  in  the  law  of  1806,"  said  the  C«w- 
lies,  "had  become  in  practice  merely  another  word  for  Protestant;  ifpo***^ 
banish  the  word  Christian  altogether,  for  of  that  word,  in  a  neutral  school,  ^ 
tisans  are  sure  to  take  sectarian  advantage;  but,  even  if  the  word  remaiof  w* 
law  clearly  proscribes  all  dogmatic  teaching,  clearly  limits  the  Cbristianitj  to 
be  taught  to  morality  only ;  execute  the  law ;  forbid  the  teacher  to  P'^.f? 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  whatever;  banish  from  the  school  the  Bw», 
which  contains  dogma  as  well  as  moral  precepts."  The  law  was  clearly  on  tw 
side  of  the  Catholics,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  it  strictly  put  in  fo"**  *J 
Van  den  Ende's  own  words  to  M.  Cousin,  which  I  have  quoted  aboTe,  ahj* 
that,  probably,  the  Catholics  had  ground  for  complaint,  show  that,  Pf^*'^ 
the  teacher  sometimes  actually  broke  the  law  by  taking  part  in  teacfaio?  do^ 
matic  formularies.  But  even  though  formularies  be  excluded,  it  is  ^^^^ 
impress  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  stttmp  on  the  religious  instruction  of  a>^^ 
if  a  sctiool  admits  any  religious  instruction  at  all.  .  .^ 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  1806  put  strictly  in  force,  no  sooner  did  thepoww 
schools  of  Holland  become  really  non-denominational,  than  the  high  P*^^ 
tants  began  to  cry  out  against  them.  They  discovered  that  the  law  ^^^ 
was  vicious  in  principle.  They  discovered  that  the  public  schools,  which  »■ 
law  had  foundeKJ,  were  "godless  schools,"  were  "centers  of  irreligion  and  bd* 
morality." 
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The  dUsatlifactioD  of  this  fbrmidahle  party  was  the  real  cause  which  made 
the  reYision  of  the  law  of  1806  inevitable.  Either  the  government^  while  in- 
Uodacing  into  the  school-law  of  Holland  the  lesser  modifications  necessitated 
bjr  the  Constitution  of  1848  or  by  other  causes,  must  obtain  from  the  Chambers 
a  fresh  sanction  for  the  important  principle  of  the  neutral  school,  or  this  princi- 
ple must  be  pubhcly  renounced  by  it     The  law  of  1857  raised  tlie  question. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  better  discussed  than  in  the  debates  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does  honor  to 
Holland  that  she  should  have  for  her  representatives  men  capable  of  debating 
this  g^ve  question  of  religious  education  so  admirably.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  other  parliamentary  assembly  in  the  world  oould  have  displayed, 
in  treating  it,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  moderation. 
These  debates  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  the  upper 
classes  of  no  country  is  the  education  for  public  affairs  so  serious  or  so  universal 
as  in  Holland;  they  prove,  too,  that  nowhere  does  the  best  thought  and  in- 
formation of  these  classes  so  well  succeed  in  finding  its  way  into  the  legislature. 
A  most  interesting  account*  of  the  discussion  has  been  published  in  the  French 
lang^ge,  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause  of 
neutral  schools ;  I  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  the  question  of  religious  education  fully  debated.  My  space  permits  me 
here  only  lo  indicate,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the  parties  on  each  side  in  this 
discussion  in  the  Dutch  Chambers,  and  its  issue. 

Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood  alone;  but  its 
strength,  though  unaided,  was  great.  This  party  is  at  the  same  time  the  great 
conservative  party  of  Holland ;  it  was  strong  by  its  wealth,  by  its  respectability, 
by  its  long  preponderance,  by  the  avowed  favor  of  the  King.  It  was  strongest 
of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  character  of  its  leader,  U.  Qroen  van  Prinsterer,  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of  pure  and  noble  char- 
acter. As  a  pamphleteer  and  as  an  orator,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  attacked 
the  neutral  school  with  equal  power.  "  No  education  without  religion !''  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  no  religion  except  in  connection  with  some  actual  religious 
communion  I  else  you  fall  into  a  vague  deism,  which  is  but  the  first  step  toward 
atheism  and  immorality." 

If  the  opponents  of  the  non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters 
were  many.  First  of  all  stood  the  Roman  Catholics ;  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  they  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  that  the  State  which  can  not 
be  of  their  own  religion,  shall  be  of  no  religion  at  all;  that  it  shall  be  perfectly 
neutral  between  the  various  sects;  that  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  that  State-connection  which  hero  it  can  not  itself  obtain,  but 
which,  when  it  can  obtain  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters;  accustomed  to  use  the  public  schools,  desiring  to  make  them  eveu 
more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral ;  apprehensive  that  of  public  schools,  al- 
lotted separately  to  denominations,  their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  came 
an  important  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New  School, 
08  they  are  called,  who  have  of  late  years  made  much  progress,  and  whose 
stronghold  is  in  the  University  of  Groningen ;  who  take  their  theology  from  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely  Christian,  in- 
cline, in  their  own  words,  "  to  consider  Christianity  rather  by  its  moral  side  and 
its  civilizing  effect,  than  by  its  dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect."  For 
these  persons,  the  general  character  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch 
schools  under  the  law  of  1806,  the  *'  Christianity  common  to  aB  sects  "  taught 
.  in  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally,  the  neutral  schools  were 
upheld  by  the  whole  hberal  party,  bent  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  their  &vorite  prindple  of  the  radical  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  schools  which  be- 
long to  the  State,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to  have  no 
concern  whatever. 

The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of  the  Protestants  of  the  New 
School  They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their  own  numbers  and  ability,  than  to 
Uie  conformity  of  their  views  with  the  language  of  the  legislation  of  1806. 

*  Dibi^f  »ur  PEnseignement  prinurire  dan§  Us  Chambru  HoUandaUet^  par  Emilt  de  La* 
veleye ;  Oand,  1838. 
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Tliat  legislation  wan  dear,  and  Justlj  dear,  to  the  people  of  Holland;  hwAxd- 
system  had  grown  np  under  it  of  which  they  might  well  be  proad;  thej  had  not 
generally  experienced  any  serious  Inconvenience  from  it    The  new  law,  there- 
lore,  while  it  forbade,  more  distinctly  than  the  old  law,  the  schoolmaster  to  take 
port  in  dogmatic  religious  teaching,  while  it  expressly  abandoned  religions  in- 
struction to  the  ministers  of  the  different  religious  communions,  while  it  ab- 
stained from  proclaiming,  like  the  old  law,  a  desire  that  the  dogmatic  religioas 
teaching  of  the  young,  though  not  giyen  in  the  public  school,  might  yet  not  be 
neglected, — nevertheless  still  used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  ChristiaiiL  It 
still  declared  that  the  object  of  primary  education  was  **to  develope  the  reason 
of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Christian  and  social  Ti^ 
tues.'*    This  retention  of  the  word  Christian  nve  great  offense  to  many  mein* 
bers  of  the  majority.    It  gave  offense  to  the  Liberals,  because,  they  said,  this 
word  was  **in  evident  opposition  with  tho  purely  lay  character  of  tlie  State;  for 
the  State,  as  such,  has  no  religion."    Tet  the  Liberals  accepted  the  new  law  as 
a  compromise,  and  because,  after  all,  it  still  repelled  the  introduction  of  the  de- 
nominational school.    But  the  Catholics  were  loss  pliant    To  the  last  they  io- 
Bisted  on  excluding  the  word  Christian^  because  in  practice,  they  said,  tbii 
word  signified  Protestant;  and  most  of  them  voted  against  the  law,  because  tfali 
word  was  retained.    The  law  passed,  however,  and  by  a  large  majority. 

Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is,  therefore,  still  Christian.  But  it  is  Chris- 
tian in  a  sense  so  large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  d(^ 
uiatic  is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  pertiaps,  have  rested  sat- 
isfied with  calling  itself  moral.  Those  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Christian  were 
careful  to  announce  that  by  Christianity  they  meant  **all  those  ideas  wtuch 
purify  the  soul  by  elevating  it  and  which  prepare  the  union  of  citixens  in  a 
common  sentiment  of  mutual  good  will;**  not  "those  theological  subtletiM 
which  stifie  the  natural  affections,  and  perpetuate  divisions  among  members  of 
one  commonwealth."  Tliey  i^nnounced  that  the  Christianity  of  the  law  and  of 
the  State  was  *'  a  social  or  lay  Christianity,  gradually  transforming  society  after 
the  model  of  ideal  justice ;"  not  *'  a  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  affair  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Church."  They  announced  that  this  Christianity  did  not  even 
exclude  the  Jew;  for  "the  Jew  himself  will  admit  that  the  virtues  enjoined  by 
the  Old  Testament  are  not  in  opposition  with  the  word  of  Christ  considered  as  a 
sage  and  a  philosopher."  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  announced  that  this  Chris- 
tianity they  accepted.  "In  a  moral  point  of  view,"  said  M.  Godefroi,  a  Jew 
deputy  from  Amsterdam,  "  I  believe  and  hope  that  there  is  no  member  of  this 
Chamber,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  is  not  a  Christian.  The  word  Christian,  m 
tliis  sense,  I  can  accept  with  a  safe  conscience." 

The  Jews  might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not  Id* 
speech  of  remarkable  enciyy,  and  which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
country,  H.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  made  a  final  effort  against  the  new  law.  J*  j' 
tliis  hiw  passes,"  he  cried,  "Christianity  itself  is  henceforth  only  a  sect,  and  m 
the  sphere  of  government  its  name  must  never  more  be  pronounced.  Ve  shsD 
have  not  only  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  hot  we 
shall  have  the  soparation  of  State  and  religion."  "But  the  Constitution." r^ 
torted  M.  Groen's  adversaries,  "but  the  Constitution  is  on  our  side!"  "If  «*• 
Constitution,"  replied  M.  Groen,  "makes  the  irreligious  school  a  necessity,  r^ 
vise  the  Constitution !"  When  the  law  passed,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  «>* 
Chamber  and  retired  into  private  life. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  pronounce  on  the  working  of  the  law  of  1857,  for  it  b|^ 
been  in  operation  but  two  years.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Dutch  schools  should  not  follow  the  same  course 
under  the  law  of  1857  as  under  the  law  of  1806,  for  both  laws  regulate  tbisis- 
Btruction  in  nearly  the  same  words.  But  the  question  of  distinctive  religious 
teaching  has  been  raised;  the  strict  execution  of  the  letter  of  the  law  has  heen 
enforced ;  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  been  made  to  see  that,  under  thflt  lav, 
a  religious  instruction,  such  as  they  wished,  could  be  given  only  whilst  ^ 
adversaries  slumbered — could  be  withheld  the  moment  Uieir  adversaries  awoke. 
The  able  and  experienced  inspector  who  conducted  me  round  the  ^^^^Jf^ 
Utrecht,  M.  van  Hoijtema,  in  pointing  out  to  me  a  private  elemental/  scbooii 
remarked  that  such  schools  had  a  much  greater  importance  in  HoUand  bo* 
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ihana  few  yeanaga  I  Mked  him  the  reMon  of  this;  ho  replied  that  in  the 
lai^ge  towns,  at  any  rate,  there  was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inad- 
equate religious  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  an  increasing  demand  for 
acbooUi  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given.  He  added  that 
this  was  a  grave  state  of  things;  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  very  undesirable 
that  Uie  schools  of  the  State,  with  their  superior  means  of  efficiency,  should  not 
retain  the  education  of  the  people  ;*  that  Government  would  probably  be  driven 
to  do  something  in  order  to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections  to  them. 

In  fiict,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  any  body  of  public  schools  any- 
where exists,  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren's genuine  moral  and  religious  training,  and  the  demands  of  the  partisans 
of  a  strict  religious  neutrality.  Secular  schools  exist,  but  those  do  not  satis^ 
the  great  majority  of  parents.  Schools  professing  neutral  religious  teaching  ex- 
ist, bat  these  do  not  satisQr  rigid  neutrals.  Tbey  may  profess  to  give  "  an  in- 
struction penetrated  with  Christianity,  yet  without  any  mixture  of  Christian 
dogma,"f  but  they  have  not  yet  sucoeeided  in  giving  it  In  America  the  preva* 
lent  religious  tone  of  the  country  is  the  religious  tone  of  Protestunt  Dissent,  aud 
this,  secular  as  the  American  school-system  may  profess  itseUj  becomes  the  re- 
ligious tone  of  the  public  education  of  the  country,  without  violence*  without 
opposition.  In  England,  the  religious  tone  of  the  scliools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  is  undoubtedly  also  the  religious  tone  of  Protestant 
Dissent ;  but  in  England  Protestant  Dissent  is  not  all-pervading  and  supreme. 
The  Britiah  schools,  therefore,  have  to  try  to  neutralise  their  religio«i8  tone,  so 
iar  as  they  can  do  this  without  impairing  its  religious  sincerity ;  and,  preciselv 
because  thev  -have  to  tiy  to  do  this,  precisely  because  tbey  have  to  attempt  this 
impossible  ieat,  these  excellent  schools  are  not  thoroughly  succeeding.  While 
they  are  too  biblical  for  the  secularist,  they  are  yet  far  too  latitudinarian  for  the 
orthodox.  And  not  the  orthodox  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  mankind — 
the  undevout,  the  indifferent,  the  sceptical — ^liave  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  blended  with  the  instruction  of  their  children,  even  though  it 
is  never  blended  with  their  own  lives.  They  have  a  feeling  equally  deep-seated, 
that  no  religion^has  ever  yet  been  impressively  and  effectively  conveyed  to  or- 
dinary minds  except  under  the  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  shape  and  positive  for- 
mularies. 

The  State  must  not  forget  this  in  legislating  for  public  education ;  if  it  does, 
it  must  expect  its  legislation  to  be  a  failure.  The  power  which  has  to  govern 
men,  must  not  omit  to  ti^e  account  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  motors  of  men*a 
nature,  their  religious  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  the  State  that  it -is  of  no  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all  its  dtizena^ 
without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the  religion  of  the  minority,  in  the 
sense  that  it  justly  establishes  this  the  most  widely.  It  deals  with  all,  in- 
deed, as  an  authority,  not  as  a  partisan ;  it  deals  with  il  lesser  bodies,  contained 
in  itselfl  as  possessing  a  higher  reason  than  any  one  of  tliem,  (for  if  it  has  not 
this,  what  right  has  it  to  govern?)  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another ;  it  idlows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense ;  it  even  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  what  religious  differences  are  vital  and  important, 
and  demand  a  separate  establishment; — ^but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exdude  re- 
ligion from  a  sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it;  it  does  'not  command  relig- 
ion to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere^  the  modes  of  operation  which  are 
essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose  on  the  masses  an  electidsm  which 
may  be  possible  fi>r  a  few  superior  minds.  It  avails  itself  to  supply  a  regular 
known  demand  of  common  human  nature,  of  a  regular  known  machineiy. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  aide  of  those  "Religions  of  the  Future,'* 
which  the  present  day  so  prodigally  announces,  that  tbey  will  equip  themselves 
with  a  substantial  shape^  with  a  worship,  a  ministry,  and  a  flods,  before  we  leg- 
ishite  for  popular  education  in  accordance  with  their  exigmidea    But,  when 

^  In  Belflaiii,  when  tht  number  of  ehlk!r«a  attending  some  school  or  other  to  pretty 
a«ar^  the  HOie  as  In  Botlaad,  bol  where,  of  that  anmber,  the  proportioa  aftendinf  prlrete, 
not  publie  ecbooto,  to  much  grenter,  the  InaCructlon  to  laerediblj  inferior  to  ihet  or  Hoiiand. 
See  DibotM  9ur  rSnmjgHtnymt  primairt.  (the  author  of  which  to  hioiaeir  a  Beliiaii,)  p.  7. 

t  Bee  the  *peech  of  tb%  Mlnieter  of  JoiClee,  M.  Van  der  Bnigfent  D^bat*  •ur  PEwKign§' 
^f^nu  pritn^irtf  Sec,  p.  47. 
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they  have  done  thi§,  their  nentralism  will  be  at  an  end,  denomfnatiooalism  wQl 
have  made  them  prisoners ;  the  denomioationatiBm  of  OnmhigeD  or  Tnbmgcn,  hh 
■tead  of  that  of  Utrecht  or  Genera. 

The  princtpal  difinge  made  by  the  law  of  186t  is  ^e  eBtaMisfamentof  gretter 
liberty  of  inatniction.  The  certificates  of  moreli^  and  capacity  are  still  de- 
manded of  every  teacher,  public  or  private;  but  the  special  anthonzation  of  the 
municipality,  formerty  necessary  for  eveiy  private  teacher  before  he  could  open 
school,  and  not  granted  except  with  the  district^inspector^s  fKinction,  is  de* 
manded  no'  longer  *  This  relaxation  makes  the  establishment  of  private  schoob 
more  easy.  The  programme  of  primary  instruction,  and  that  of  the  ceftifieate- 
examination  of  teachers,  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  tewtf 
1806.  Primary  instruction,  strictly  so  called,  is  pronounced  by  the  law  of  18(>t 
to  comprehend  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  of  DiM 
grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  singing.  Tlui 
u  a  much  fuller  progranmoe  than  the  corresponding  programme  of  France  or 
Belgium.    The  certiflcate^xamination  is  proportionately  ftiller  also. 

The  new  law  expressly  prescribes  (Art  31)  that  primary  sdiools,  in  eadi 
commune,  shall  be  at  the  communed  charge.  The  law  of  I8t)6  had  contained 
no  positive  prescription  on  this  point  The  schools  are  to  be  in  sufficient  nnnh 
ber,  and  the  States'  deputies  and  the  supreme  government  have  the  rigfat  of 
judging  whether  in  any  commune  they  are  in  sufficient  number  or  not,  (Ait 
17.)  8k:hool-fees  are  to  be  exacted  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them,  bat 
not  of  '*  children  whose  fiimihes  are  receiving  public  relief,  or,  though  not  ft- 
oeiving  public  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,"  (Art.  33.)  If  Ae 
charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  the  province  and  the  State  aid 
it  by  a  grant,  of  which  each  contributes  half,  (Art.  35.)  The  exact  amoantof 
charge  to  be  supported  by  a  commune,  before  it  can  receive  aid,  is  not  fixed  bf 
the  Dutch  law ;  neither  is  a  machinery  established  for  compelling  the  commaoe 
and  the  province  to  raise  the  school-funds  required  of  them.  In  both  these  re- 
spects the  Frencii  law  is  superior.  But  in  the  weakest  point  of  the  French  law, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  for  the  teachers*  salaries,  the  Botch  lawii 
commendably  liberal.  The  minimum  of  a  schoolmaster's  fixed  salary,  placed  at 
£8  a  year  by  the  Belgian  and  by  the  French  law,  the  Dutch  law  places  it 
nearly  £34,  ($170.)  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  sum  actually  re- 
ceived by  a  schoolmaster  in  Holland  is  much  greater.  An  undermaster's  salaiy 
is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  200  florins;  one-half  of  the  salary  fixed  for  head- 
masters. 

Under  the  law  of  1857  the  public  schoolmaster  is  still  appointed  by  oompeti* 
tive  examination.  The  district-inspector  retains  his  influence  over  this  exami- 
nation. After  it  has  taken  place,  he  and  a  select  body  of  the  munklpality  draw 
up  a  list  of  from  three  to  six  names,  those  of  the  candidates  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  best.  From  this  list  the  entire  body  of  the  communal  council  naka 
its  selection.  The  communal  council  may  also  dismiss  the  teacher,  hot  it  wd 
first  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector.  If  the  communal  councO  refose  ta 
pronounce  a  dismissal  which  the  inspector  thinks  advisable,  the  States'  depotia 
of  the  province  may  pronounce  it  upon  the  representation  of  this  fonctiootfTi 
(Art  22.) 

The  law  fixes  the  legal  stafif  of  teachers  to  be  allowed  to  public  0chc(ili> 
"When  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master  is  to  have  the  aid  of  a 
pupil-teacher,  (JcwtckeUng^  from  kwtchm^  to  foster:)  when  it  exceeds  100,  of  aa 
undermaster;  when  it  exceeds  150,  of  an  undermaster  and  pupil-teacher:  ftr 
every  50  scholars  above  this  last  number  he  Is  allowed  another  pupU-teaoiff; 
for  every  100  scholars  another  under  undermaster,  (Art  18.)  The  head-maitff 
receives  two  guineas  a  year  for  each  pupil-teacher. 

The  law  of  1857,  like  that  of  1806,  has  abstamed  fh>m  makhig  education  coo- 
pulsory.  But  it  gives  legal  sanction  to  a  practice  already  long  foUowed  1^ 
many  municipalities,  and  which  I  have  noticcKl  above;  it  enjoins  the  msae^ 
council  to  "  provide,  as  far  aa  possible,  for  the  attendance  «t  school  of  all  cm- 

*  A  certificftta  from  the  mamci|Mlily,  to  th*  efleet  U»t  dwf  hvm  Mea  |hs  privilt  (Meher**  <||^ 
tific«tet  of  morality  and  ca]Hei^y  aad  fottnd  thorn  in  rBfoiar  fbnn,  it  itili  ra^fcd.  W  n  * 
municipality  rofute  or  dday  the  imae  of  sueh  oertifieate,  the  teacher  may  apfiial  to  thaw* 
depttliOB  and  to  the  King .  " 
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dren  whose  parttitB  are  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief."  Oreat  efforts  had  been 
made,  in  the  debatee  on  the  clanaea  of  the  law,  to  procure  a  more  decided  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  It  was  propoeed 
At  least  to  make  the  payment  of  the  school-fee  obligatory  for  each  child  of  school- 
age,  if  the  Chamber  would  not  go  eo  far  as  to  make  his  actual  attendance  at 
school  obligatory.  This  obligation  of  payment  {s^ootgdd-pUgtigheid)  bad  al- 
ready, it  was  said,  been  enforeed  by  the  goremments  of  three  provinoos,  Groii- 
ingen,  Drenthe  and  Oveiyssel,  with  excellent  effect*  The  usual  arguments  for 
compulsory  education  were  adduced— that  other  countries  had  successfully  es- 
tablished it — ^that  ignorance  was  making  rapid  strides  for  want  of  it^that  in 
China,  where  it  reigns,  all  the  children  can  read  and  write.  It  was  replied 
that  oompulsoiy  educatk>n  was  altogether  against  the  habits  of  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple £Ten  in  the  mitigated  form  of  the  achoolgM^pUgliffheid^  a  large  majority  of 
the  Chamber  refused  to  sanction  it 

The  new  legislation  organized  inspection  somewhat  differently  fh>m  the  law 
of  1806.  It  retained  the  local  school-commissions  and  the  district-inspecton; 
but  at  the  head  of  the  inspection  of  each  district  it  placed  a  salaried  provincial 
inspector,  (Art.  28.)  It  directed  that  these  provincial  inspectors  should  be  as- 
sembled, once  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  for  the  Home  De- 
S^rtment,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of  primary  instruction.  The 
inister  for  the  Home  Department,  assisted  by  a  Referendary,  is  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  goYomment  of  education.  Between  the  provincial  inspectors 
and  the  Minister,  the  law  of  1867  has  omitted  to  place  inspectors-general.  M. 
de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Dutch  school-legislation,  con- 
aidere  this  omission  most  unfortunate. 

The  16th  article  of  the  law  declares  that  children  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
communal  school  without  distinction  of  creed.  For  the  much-debated  23d  arti- 
cle, the  wording  finally  adopted  was  as  follows: — 

"  Primary  instruction,  while  It  imparts  the  information  necessary,  is  to  tend 
to  devek)pe  the  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all 
Christian  and  social  virtues. 

"  Ttie  teacher  shall  abstain  fh>m  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  anything  con- 
trary to  the  respect  due  to  the  convictions  of  dissenters. 

''Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The 
school-room  may  be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  the  school,  out  of  school-hours." 

BTATISnCS  or  SOROOIiS  AND  XDUOATION  IN  1859. 

Holland  has  (January,  1858)  a  population  of  3,298,137  inhabitants,  for  her 
eleven  provinces,  she  has  11  provincial  inspectors  and  92  district  inspectors. 
In  1857,  her  public  primary  schools  were  2,478  in  number,  with  a  staff  of  2,409 
principal  masters,  1,687  undermasters,  642  pupil-teachers,  134  schoolmistresses 
and  assistants.  In  the  day  and  evening  schools  there  were,  on  the  15th  of 
Januaiy,  322,767  scholara.  Of  these  schools  197  were,  in  1857,  inspected  three 
times;  618,  twice;  1,053,  onoe.  In  817  of  them  the  instruction  is  reported  as 
very  good;  in  1,236  as  good;  as  middling  in  367 ;  in  55  as  bad.  There  were, 
besides.  944  private  schools,  giving  instruction  to  83,662  scholars.  There  were 
784  infant  schools,  receiving  49,873  young  children.  Boarding-schools,  Sunday- 
schools  and  work-schools,  with  the  pupils  attending  them,  are  not  included  in 
the  totals  above  g^ven. 

The  proportion  of  scholara  to  the  population,  not  yet  so  satisfactory  as  in 
1848,  was  nevertheies,  in  1857,  more  satisfactory  than  in  1854;  in  January  of 
the  latter  year,  but  1  in  every  9 '35  inhabitants  was  in  school ;  in  the  same 
month  of  1857,  1  in  every  8*11  inhabitants.  But,  in  truth,  the  suffering  state 
of  popular  education  in  Holland  would  be  a  flourishing  state  in  most  other 
countries.  In  the  debates  of  1867,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  complained  that 
popular  education  in  Holland  was  going  back,  cited,  in  proof  of  the  justice  of 

*  In  Oroninfm  the  nanW  of  ehildreii  tttendinf  tebool  had  arifen  from  90,000  to  30,000,  in 
conMqiwaee  of  Um  adoption  in  1830,  hy  th«  nrovincml  fororeinent,  of  a  reipulation  requiring  tho 
paymont  of  the  lehool-lM  for  orery  chilid  of  from  5  to  IS  yean  of  age,  whether  he  attended  Mbool 
or  DOL    See  DikmU  aur  VEnttigntmmUfrimMrt^  p.  57. 
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his  complaint,  retams  ihowing  the  state  of  instroetioa  of  the  ooDicripts  of 
South  Holland  in  1856.  In  tbh  least  fiiyored  prorinoe,  out  of  6,086  yoong  mes 
drawn  for  the  armj,  669  could  not  read  or  write.  Fortunate  oonntrj,  wbeie 
such  an  extent  of  ignorance  is  matter  of  ccmiplaint  I  In  the  neighbocing  ooon- 
try  of  Belgium,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  6,617  oonacripts  in  the  proTiooeof 
Brabant,  2,264  could  not  read  or  write;  out  of  6,910  conscripts  in  thepTOTinoe 
of  West  Flanders,  2,088  were  in  the  same  condition ;  out  of  7,192  in  Rut  Flan- 
ders, 3,163.  And,  while  in  Bast  Flanders  but  1,820  conscripts  ont  of  7,192 
could  read,  write  and  cipher  correctly,  in  South  Holland,  in  the  wont  edncited 
of  the  Dutch  provinces,  no  less  than  6,268  out  of  6,086  possosiwl  this  degree 
of  acquirement.* 

Such,  in  Holland,  is  the  present  eocoellent  situation  of  primary  ioatnction. 
In  Pruasia.it  may  be  eyen  somewhat  more  widely  diflhsed;  but  nowhere,  prab- 
ably,  has  it  such  thorough  soundnen  and  s<riidity.  It  is  impossible  to  regird 
it  without  admiration. 

von  ON  HOUCAL  80H0QL& 

The  law  of  1867  is  to  be  completed  by  regulattom  reosfanisiiig  the  oomul 
schools  of  Holland ;  but  these  regulations  have  not  yet  appeared.  Keiswhile 
the  normal  school  of  Haarlem  is  provisionally  continued.  It  contained,  when  I 
visited  it,  26  students.  They  are  not 'boarded  in  the  institfition,  bnt  lodge  io 
the  town ;  this  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  fiualty,  and  Uie  new  regnlstiosi 
will  change  it.  The  institution  is  entirely  at  the  chaige  of  the  States  which  il* 
lows  200  florins  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student  in  it  AdmianoD  is 
eagerly  sought  for.  The  course  lasts  four  years.  jHie  students  attend  lectons 
from  8  to  9  in  Um  morning,  and  from  6}  to  7lin  the  evening;  the  ifankfetf 
students  attend  lectures  in  the  aiVemoon  also.  But  the  mornings  of  all  the  sto* 
dents,  tbe  mornings  and  afternoons  of  students  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
year,  are  spent  in  teaching  in  the  different  schoohi  of  Haarlem.  They  are  prac- 
ticed in  schools  of  all  kmS»;  schools  for  the  poor,  schools  for  the  middie  doi; 
scliools  (without  Greek  and  Latin)  for  the  rich.  The  children  of  the  latter,  at  an 
age  when  in  England  they  would  probably  be  still  at  home,  almost  unifenalljr 
attend  school  in  Holland.  A  school  for  the  richer  class  of  <^ildren  ia  attadied 
to  the  normal  school,  and  belongs  to  the  present  director,  K.  Geerliga.  IThe  abi- 
dents  commence  in  the  poor  sclioohi,  and  go  gradually  upwards,  finishing  their 
practice  in  schools  for  the  richer  class,  where  the  attainment  required  in  tbe 
teacher  is,  of  course,  more  considerable  than  in  the  others.  In  HoOand  tbia 
mode  of  training  the  future  teacher,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  any  kind  of  priaarj 
school,  is  found  convenient;  the  superior  address  and  acquirement  of  the  beat 
Dutch  teachers  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  it  It  is  possible  that  m  other 
countries  it  might  be  ibnnd  to  have  disadvantages.  But,  at  any  rate^  the  Ui^* 
part  assigned  in  tlie  Dutch  system  of  training  to  the  actual  practice  of  tetcbia^ 
fa  excellent.  Our  nonnal  school  authorities  would  do  well  to  meditate  on  tua 
great  feature  of  the  Haarlem  course. 

^  D4b9t§  nor  r£»»§igntwnnt  fHm§ir$t  p,  ML 
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BISTOBICAL  DJBVKLOPlfZNT. 


Tbs  Normal  School  in  Pennsjlyania  is  the  growth  of  many  years,  and 
of  yarious  saggeations  and  plans.  The  first  attempt  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  Normal  and  Model  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  London — the  Model  School  in  Chestei:  Street,  Philadelphia, 
having  heen  established  **  in  order  Ur  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional 
schools  (of  Philadelphia)  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State/* 
under  the  direction  and  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was 
fresh  from  the  mother  scho<^  of  the  system  in  London.  This  Model 
School  was  .in  1848  enlarged  into  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  city. 

Ilk  1826,  Walter  R.- Johnson,  a  natiye  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  that 
date  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Germantown,  published  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  entitled  ^^  Observations  on  the  improvement  of  Semi: 
nariu  of  Learning  in  iko  Unitod  Statos^^^  in  which  he  urges  Jhe  estab- 
liahment  of  **  Schools  for  Teachers  **  as  the  most  direct  way  of  improTing 
the  quality  of  American  Education.  The  outline  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  such  an  institution  for  Pennsylyania  is  given.*  Mr.  Johnson 
urged  the  same  views  and  plans  on  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1883. 

In  1888,  Rev.  T>t,  George  Junkin,  President  of  the  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  after  discussing  the  project  of  a 
Manual  Labor  School  at  Harrtsburg  for  pupils  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers — also  of  similar  schools,  without  manual  labor,  as  Normal 
Schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  State — ^recommends  the  engrafting  on 
existing  colleges  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  with  opportunities 
of  daily  observation  and  practice  in  a  common  school,  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  plan,  substantially,  was  sug- 
gested by  Rev.  Chaunoey  Colton,  President  of  the  Bristol  College,  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  same  Committee. 

In  1884,  Samuel  Breck,  as  Chairman  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  in  existing  colleges 
and  academies  of  a  **  Teachers'  Course,  and  Model  Schools,"  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  .of  several  hundred  teachers  each  year.      The  Bill  re- 

•  B«raafil*a  **Jl9untmm  Jmnruat  ^  EduMtim,**  VoL  V.,  p.  709. 
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ported  by  the  Committee  prorides  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  a  year 
for  this  purpoee,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  School&* 

In  October,  1S86,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  called  '*to 
consider  the  condition  and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instnw- 
tion  in  Pennsylvania,'*  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  Provost  of  the  UniTcni^  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  late  Preadentof 
the  Western  University,  at  Pittsbuig,  submitted  a  report  in  whidi  a 
**  Plan/or  a  Teaehert'  Seminary  and  far  a  Board  qfPublit  Imtruam" 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed.     This  r^>ort  was  printed  and  widely  dr- 
culated  through  the  State,  besides  being  read  to  large  public  meetiogs 
called  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  and  other  pUu»s  in  Pennsylvania.    "Die 
plan  for  a  Seminary  contemplated  an  independent  inBtitntion,  a  ha^ 
of  five  professors  and  teachers,  a  three  years*  coune  of  study,  with  op> 
portunities  of  practice  in  a  Uuige  oonouDon  school  attached*     The  pha  is 
avowedly  copied,  with  modifications  fix>m  the  Teachers*  Seminaries  ef 
Prussia  and  France,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1836,  Thomas  M.  Burrowes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  «XH>fficio  Snfa^ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  a  report  dated  Februaiy  19tb,  otsbb 
upon  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  "  the  establishment 
of  two  institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  State,  under  the  cafe  of  t«o 
of  the  colleges  now  in  operation,  for  the  preparatioii  of  common  school 
teachers.**  In  a  subsequent  report,  in  1SS7,  Mr.  Buirowes  lenevstfae 
recommendation,  with  a  suggestion  that  "  the  institutions  riiould  aot  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges,  but  be  placed  under  competent  aod  dis* 
interested  supervision,  and  be  k^t  apart  from  any  other  object  or  profti- 
sion.**  In  1838,  the  Superintendent  returns  to  the  aubject— **  the  waot 
of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  fiur  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  qrs* 
tem.  Without  them  it  can  not  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  ftfor 
now  possessed ;  and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  rising  generation.*'  To  supply  this  want, 
"  he  has  come  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  mode  is  the  establishment  of  separate  Free  State  Institutions  ftr  the 
instruction  of  teachers** — ^abandoning  the  plan  of  Academic  and  Col- 
legiate Departments  for  this  puipose,  as  altogether  inadequate.  Iht 
separate  institutions  he  denominates  Practical  Institutes,  in  which  tbe 
Model  Schools  were  to  be  composed  of  the  most  premising  pupils  adon^ 
ted  firee  and  by  merit  from  all  parts  of  theState*  For  the  establtshoMt 
of  two  such  Institutions  he  recommends  an  appropriatioo  of  $Sd,O0O.  Is 
the  same  year  the  Legislature  authorised  tbe  printing  of  five  thoaud 
copies  of  Prof.  Stowe^s  Report  on  EleqieBtary  Education  in  Pkussia. 

In  1838,  the  Trustees  of  La&yette  College,  at  Eastoa,  under  the  kid 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Junkin,  esUblished  a  Mod^  School  for  caadidito 

*  "  Report  •/  Jfint  Committee,  4^.,"  Harrisburg,  ]834.  59  ptfn.  To  Uiis  report  m  •ffoM 
l«tt«i  ftooi  Pm.  Jttnkia,  Pre*.  Oolton,  Hon.  A.  C.  Fhgg  tad  Hott.  J.  A.  Diz,  of  New  Yni 
Itov.  B.  Q.  Poon,  of  Kmtacky^  E.  V«vx  and  W.  E.  JoImimii,  of  PUbdeipIn,  wrf  Hoik  af. 
Bm»,  of  CoDMcUeut.  Rev.  Mr.  Pcen,  of  Kentucky^  ttigfHtad  tiio  InUli^  of  «  KaliaMlO»> 
ventioa  oo  the  lu^iact. 
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teachers,  and  erected  a  building'  for  its  accoromodat?OD.  Dr.  Junkin  de* 
Kvered  an  address  on  Che  4tb  of  July  (vrhidi  is  published  in  the  **  Edn* 
cator  ^  of  that  year)  '^  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  Primary  School  Teachers  in  Pennsyl* 
vania,  and  the  firs^  as  beliered,  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
a  Collegiate  Institution.** 

In  April,  1888,  Pres.  Junkin,  Prof.  Robert  Cunningham,*  and  Prof.  F. 
Schmidt,  of  Lafiiyette  College,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  **  Edu* 
cator,**  issued  eyery  second  week  (alternating  with  a  German  paper,  con* 
taining  nearly  the  same  matter,)  and  '*  devoted  to  the  development  of  edu* 
cation  in  the  largest  sense — the  drawing  out  and  tracing  the  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  heart  to  habits  of  systematic,  upright  and  profitable 
action — but  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Common  Schools.**  From  the  year 
1888,  and  untU  August,  1889.  the  **  Educator  *'  labored  fiiithiuUy  and 
ably  for  the  professional  training  of  teaehera-^ublishing  in  its  columns 
many  articles  on  the  subject  by  its  own  editors,  and  republishing  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others — Channing,  Stowe,  Mann,  Barnard,  A» 
H.  Everett,  &c.,  citing  the  experience  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Switxer* 
land  on  the  subject  But  its  expenses  wera  not  sustained  by  an  ade* 
quale  subscription  Iht,  snd  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Normal  Class  with 
a  Model  School  in  connection  with  Lafiiyette  College  having  failed.  Prof. 
Cunningham  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  Principal  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  of  Glsggow,  and  the  publication  of  the  ** Educator**  was  dis» 
continued. 

In  1889,  ProC  Cunningham  published  a  lecture  read  by  him  before 
the  American  Lyceum  in  1888,  on  **  Tk^  prtncipla  of  ths  Prtutuin  «y«* 
tem  qf  Edueation  applieabU  to  the  United  BtaUe^^  in  which  he  develop* 
ed  at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Normal  Seminary,  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Prussia  and  France,  but  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  same  views  were  presented  by  him  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Bdvidere,  New  Jersey,  in  November,  1888,  but  paUished  and  circu* 
lated  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1889. 

In  1889,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  College  of 
Orphans,  made  a  report  of  his  observations  and  study  of  the  schools  and 
school  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  yef  ra  1886- 
7-8^  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  *'  Eepart  on  Sdueation  in 
Purope^  and  which  was  read  with  great  avidity  by  the  principal  educa: 
tors  of  this  country.  In  this  document  Pres.  Bache  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  description  of  *^  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachere  for 
Primary  Schools  **  in  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switseriand. 

In  1840,  Francis  R.  Shunk,  ex-offido  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  of 
Teachera*  Seminaries  *' for  supplying  all  our  primary  schools  with  an 


«  Prof.  CvMiii^teB  «M  traiMd  la  Iht  PmmIiIiI  Bdmdk  tad  XJ^tntMrn  ut  goodaiit,  and  alUr 
«anria(  ••  bead  BaiCar  of  Gooqps  Watiaa'a  Hotpital,  aaabliibtd  Um  Hifb  BimC  latlitatioa,  at 
Ediabvrgfc,  in  wbieh  he  aimad  to  foeorporata  tfia  GomoioB  Kaal  School  iato  tha  ordiaarj  Oaaiea] 
0dbool  of  Seollaadp    Thfa  plaa  ii  dsMribad  hj  Prof,  llaaba  ia  hit  Bapoit  an  Edaeatioa  ia  Eaiopf . 
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adequate  number  of  good  teachers."     And  for  this  purpose  be  recom- 
mended that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  Non&il 
School  districts*  not  more  than  fire,  and  that  three  commissiooers  be 
appointed  from  each  district  to  collect  information  for  organizing,  gov- 
erning, and  conducting  these  seminaries.    In  the  same  yesr  the  Super- 
intendent requested  Prof.  Lemuel   Stevens,  who  was  about  to  visit 
Europety  to  communicate  to  him  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inijui- 
ries  concerning  Common  Schools,  and  the  education  of  teachers  for  lUi 
class  of  SchooI&    In  1948,  ProC  Stevens  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Super- 
intendent,  which  is  published  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Gbtfles 
McCIure  for  1844,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  on  the  Normal  Scbools  of 
Germany,  and  the  principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  establishment  of  thil 
class  of  institutions  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania.   He 
advises  the  Superintendent  to  guard  against  an  imperfect  organiiation, 
and  inadequate  supply  of  teaching  power  in  these  Seminaries.    ^^Everj 
thing  depends  on  making  them  separate  and  independent  establishments 
with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  prrpor 
ration  for  all  the  duties  of  the  Common  School**     Mr.  McClure  indorM 
the  views  of  his  predecessors  on  the  necessity  of  making  some  proriaon 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  1849,  Townsend  Haines,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  nrges 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  each  county,  and  a  central  insti- 
tution of  the  same  character  for  the  whole  State,  and  open  only  to  the 
graduates  of  the  county  institutions. 

In  1850,  A.  L.  Russell,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent,  recommends  a 
Scmiiutry  for  teachers  in  each  congressional  district  with  Model  Schoob 
attached,  under  the  supervi»on  of  county  Superintendents.  In  1851,  he 
renews  the  suggestion,  with  the  addition  of  one  State  institution  for  spe- 
cial instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  for  general 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  High  School  course ;  three  hnndred 
pupils  to  be  taught  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  boood 
to  devote  a  certain  period  aderwards  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  tb0 
Common  Schools. 

In  1858,  F.  W.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  while  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  favor  of  independent  and  continuous  Normal  School^ 
recommends  a  modification  of  the  plan,  by  opening  courses  of  instnictioa 
for  periods  of  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  to  teachers  actually  engir 
ged  in  the  schools,  to  attend  during  their  vacations. 

In  1854  and  1865,  C.  A.  Black,  Superintendent,  "renews  the  recoo- 
mcndation  so  often  made  by  his  predecessors,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  perpetual  training  of  teachers.** 

In  1866,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Superintendent,  remarks  "  that  the  period 
has  now  arrived  for  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  Normal  Schooli 
They  should  embrace  two  departments— one  for  the  improvemeat  of  the 
present  teachers,  and  the  other  a  regular  Normal  Department  By  open* 
ing  the  first,  the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastly  improrcd 
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in  professional  skill  and  eflSciency ;  and  the  second  will  proyide  for  a  sue- 
eession  of  teachers  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  age  and 
country.*' 

In  1857,  the  same  Saperintendent  returned  to  the  subject  with  greater 
nrgency,  and  the  Legislature  on  the  20th  of  May,  1867,  embodied  his 
suggestions  in  an  Act,  drawn  np  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  entitled  "An 
Att  to  provide  for  the  due  training  qf  Tdoehen/or  the  Common  SchooU.^ 

This  act  inaugurates  a  large  system  of  Normal  Schools,  and  provides 
fbr  a  series  of  teachers'  certificates  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
come  nearer  our  ideal  of  this  class  of  institutions  than  if  organized  ex- 
dusively  under  State  control  and  supported  by  State  Ainds.  It  aims  to 
enlist  and  reward  indiyidnal  and  associated  efibrt  and  liberality,  and 
brings  to  the  test  of  State  examination  the  results  of  such  professional 
instruction  as  shall  be  imparted  in  these  schools  It  recognizes  and  gires 
eurrency  to  professional  attainments  and  skill,  no  matter  where  educated 
and  trained. 

The  Act  of  1857  provides  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  twelve  Nor* 
mal  Schools,  by  dividing  the  State  into  twelve  districts  of  nearly  equal 
population  and  similar  characteristics  of  occupation  and  language,  each 
district  to  have  not  more  than  one  school  under  the  Act  The  details 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  will  be  best  understood  in  the  account  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  one  or  more  of  the  institutes  already  established 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

The  essential  requisites  for  securing  professional  training,  and  uniform- 
ity of  aims  and  methods  in  obtaining  the  same  are — 1.  Each  school  must 
have  an  area  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  for  the  buildings, 
gardens,  gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises,  Ac.  2.  One  or  more 
buildings,  sufficient  to  furnish  lodging,  and  refectory,  class  rooms,  hall^ 
library,  and  cabinets,  for  at  least  three  hundred  students.  The  hall  must 
accommodate  at  least  one  thousand  adults,  and  all  the  buildings  must  bor 
arranged  and  constructed,  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  so  as  to 
Secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  8.  At  least  six  Prefer 
Bors,  of  liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their  respective  depart* 
ments,  viz. :  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Elocution — ^Penmanship,  Draw* 
ing,  and  Book-keeping — Arithmetic  and  the  higher  Mathematics — Qeog-^ 
raphy  and  History — the  Grammar  and  Literature  of  the  English 
language — the  Theory  and  Pfactice  of  Teaching,  and  such  other  instruc* 
tors  in  the  Natural,  Moral  and  Mental  Sciences,  and  in  Languages,  as  the 
grade  and  attendance  may  require.  4.  One  or  more  Model  and  Practic- 
ing Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School.  5.  Uniform  condi- 
tions of  admissions,  and  course  of  instruction,  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools  each  year,  at  a  meeting  of  which 
all  shall  be  notified.  6.  Examinations  for  graduation  to  be  conducted 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  specified  to  be  issued  to 
graduates,  by  a  Board  of  not  less  than  three  Principals,  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.     7.  State 
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diplomM,  good  all  OTer  the  Sute  cmn  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Prin* 
eipals  only  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two  full  annoal  teriDBof  nctiial 
teaching  after  regular  graduation,  and  certificates  of  good  monl  chanc- 
ter  and  success  signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  schools  where  employed, 
and  countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  which  the  Krhodb 
are  located.  8.  Examinations  in  higher  branches  than  these  speHAed  in 
a  first  certificate  can  be  asked,  and  the  proficiency,  if  shown,  cin  he 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Principals.  9.  Each  Common  School  district 
(each  town  and  city)  within  a  Normal  district  can  maintain  omr  pupil, 
selected  by  open  competitiye  exanunation,  who  shall  manifest  k  desire 
and  capacity  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  1  u.  The  Act  mak<38  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  full  execution  of  itK  various  provisions  «nd  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  condition  and  opentioos  nf  thd 
schools. 

Under  this  Act  three  Normal  Schools  have  gom?  into  operation,  tIl: 
One  at  Millers ville,  in  the  second  district,  with  grounds,  building  9xA 
apparatus,  which  cost  up  to  1868,  $62,000;  one  at  Edcnhoro,  in  the 
twelfth  district,  with  an  outfit  of  buildings,  Ac,  which  cost  |28.000; 
and  a  third  at  Mansfield,  in  the  fifth  district,  with  buildings,  Ac.  provi* 
ded  at  an  expense  of  $24,000.  Each  of  these  schools  has  n'ceiTed 
$10,000  from  the  SUte.  The  three  had  a  total  attendance  in  1864  of 
6ver  800  pupil& 

Among  the  direct  and  efficient  agencies  in  the  development  of  the 
professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  PenngylTaoii 
should  be  noticed  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  estahlish* 
ment  of  associations,  town,  county,  and  State-wise,  for  ediuMioul 
purposes — the  monthly  publication  of  the  **  Pefiwtyhania  JSelkfol  J(W' 
ftoj,"  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  since  July,  1862,  each  uumber 
crowded  with  valuable  statistics,  docnroents,  discussions,  anc  sdiiresM 
lelative  to  education — ^and  the  institution  of  the  office  of  County  Supe^ 
iotendent,  in  1858.  With  this  new  adminLstratiTe  dement  acting  is 
•Tery  district,  and  on  almost  every  teacher  and  school,  stimolattng  tnd 
directing  individuals  and  associations,  parents^  committees,  teacbei«r 
ohildren,  and  the  public  generally,  improvements  could  not  fiul  to  8|ni>|[ 
«p  in  all  directions.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  an  acooastof 
one  or  more  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  tbt 
State  Teachers'  Association,  with  biographical  skeU^ies  of  severd  of  tbt 
prominent  teachers  and  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  Act "  to  provide  ibr  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex- 
pense within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  in  1818,  it  vnm 
jade  the  duty  of  the  Controtlen,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  <<  to  establish  a  Model  School,  in  order  to  qualify 
teachers  for  the  sectional  schools,  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
state."    One  of  the  public  schools,  located  in  Cliester  street,  was  accord- 
ingly organized  as  a  Model  School,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, whose  system  of  school  organization  and  instruction  was  introduced. 
This  school  was  used  to  some  extent,  as  a  pattern  al\er  which  to  conduct 
the  other  schools,  and  as  a  school  of  practice  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  monitors  of  the  other  schools,  up  to  1836,  when  the  system 
of  Liancaster  was  modified  so  far  as  to  substitute  an  older  class  of  females, 
graduates  of  the  school,  as  assistants,  in  the  places  of  the  monitors  selected 
from  the  pupils  themselves.    From  this  date  the  school  in  Chester  street 
did  not  differ  materially  from  any  other  school  of  the  same  grade  until 
1848,  when,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  present  accomplished  and  devoted 
Principal,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Controllers,  it 
was  re-organized  as  a  Normal  School,  according  to  the  present  idea  of 
soeh  an  institution. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  1848,  by  an 
Address  from  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  publie  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  this  new  agency  in  the  sys- 
tem, ^  which  contemplates  the  thorough  training  of  the  female  teachers 
in  those  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  and  in  such  practical  ex- 
ercises, as  will  discij^ine  and  develop  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  instruct- 
ing ehildren  in  their  studies,  establish  uniformity  in  teaching,  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time,  with 
all  their  sad  consequences  to  teachers  and  pupils."  In  reference  to  this 
last  point,  the  Principal,  in  bis  Report  for  1850,  observes : 

"  How  wide  the  difference,  in  point  of  usefulitess  as  well  as  happiness^ 
between  the  teacher  trained  to  a  proper  realization  of  her  duty  as  an  ed- 
ucator^ conversant  with  the  true  principles  of  her  art,  with  ability  to  apply 
them,  and  one  with  just  knowledge  sufficient  to  pass  an  examination  and 
secure  a  situation ;  discovering,  when  too  late,  her  deficiency,  confined 
from  day  to  day  to  the  same  round  of  unsuccessful  exertion,  discouraged 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  incompetency,  and  humiliated  by  the  irresist- 
ible conviction  of  her  want  of  integrity,  in  continuing  to  occupy  a  place 
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for  which  every  day's  experience  proves  her  unfit  And,  if  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  her  pupils,  she  attempts  to  remove  her  deficiences  by 
study,  her  health  yields  to  her  over-taxed  strength,  and  she  is  compelled 
to  abandon  a  profession,  which,  but  (or  the  want  of  ]^per  tnuung  heSott 
engaging  in  it,  she  would  have  ornamented,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
would  have  added  to  her  happiness,  instead  of  rendering  her  miserable.' 


» 


The  following  account  of  the  school  is  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Principal,  for  1849  and  1850. 

'  Number  of  Pupils. — The  first  term  of  the  school  was  commenced 
February  1st,  1848,  with  one  hundred  and  six  pupils;  since  which  time 
there  have  been  admitted  one  hundred  and  fiAy-nve,  exehisive  of  those 
admitted  at  the  end  of  the  last  term ;  consequently,  the  whole  Dumber 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school,  is  two  hundred  and 
sixtv-one. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  bebnging  to  the 
sehool  at  the  be^nning  and  end  of  each  term,  and  also  the  admiasioosami 
withdrawals  duhng  the  year : 

Attending  school  Augnst  27th,  1849 M 

DiscoQiiDued  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  February  15th,  1850, ...    40 

Remaining, 97 

Admitted  at^e  close  of  the  term, .   .    SS 

Attending  school,  February  I8th,  1850, .150 

Discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  Jnly  96th,  1860, 40 

Remaining, llO 

Ad mhted  at  the  close  of  the  term, 40 

Attending  school,  September  2d,  1850,      .  * 150 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  school  daring  the  year, 13S 

Average  daily  attendance,       1^ 

AnMissioN  OP  Pupii-8. — Pupils  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  in  Febma^ 
and  July.  After  evidence  of  sufficient  age  (15  years)  is  presented,  the 
whole  test  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  consists  in  detemumog  their 
proficiency  in  the  nranches  prescribed  for  examination.  Previous  to  the 
last  examination,  the  candidates  were  required  to  answer  one  setofQuct- 
tions  orally,  and  one  in  writing;  the  oral  examination  being  a  guide  in 
determining  whether  the  written  answers  were  given  b^  the  candidate 
herself,  or  through  the  aid  of  some  one  sitting  near  her;  it  being  ifflpns- 
ticable  always  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  prevent  communication.  The 
general  correspondence  between  the  results  of  the  oral  and  written  ei- 
amination,  proved  the  double  examination  to  be  unnecessary.  Acting 
upon  this  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  examination  in  (m^ 
thography.  definition  of  words,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  geography  and  arithmetic,  was  conducted  entirely  in  writing. , 

The  method  of- conducting  the  examinations,  as  modified,  by  omitting 
the  oral  part,  is  as  follows : 

duestions  upon  each  subject  are  prepared  by  the  teaehers  of  the  i^ 
•pective  branches,  and  submitted  to  the  Principal,  from  which  he  seleeti* 
sufficient  number,  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  examination. 

To  prevent  any  improper  influence  that  might  result  from  a  knowled^ 
of  the  names  of  the  candidates,  a  ticket  having  a  number  upon  it,i«giy* 
to  each ;  by  which  number  the  applicant  is  known  during  the  exarninft* 
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tion ;  her  name  not  being  communicated,  until  a(\er  the  decision  u  made 
as  to  her  admission. 

In  deterroininff  the  candidate's  average  of  scholarship  in  any  particular 
branch,  the  whole  number  of  facts  embraced  in  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions is  used' as  a  denominator,  and  the  number  answered  correctly  as  a 
numerator;  and  the  part  of  10  expressed  by  this  fraction  gives  the  aver- 
age. Thus,  if  the  number  of  facts  in  a  branch  is  forty,  and  the  candidate 
answers  thirty-five  correctly,  the  average  is  obtained  by  taking  Jj  of  10, 
and  is  expressed  by  8.75. 

The  several  averages  in  each  branch,  being  added  together,  and  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  subjects  of  examination,  the  genen\l  average  of 
each  candidate  is  obtained.  The  lowest  average  of  scholarship  which 
flhaii  entitle  the  candidate  to  admission  is  then  detennined  upon.  At  the 
last  examination,  those  having  averages  above  6  were  considered  quali- 
fied for  admission. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  of  examination  thus  indicated,  although  some  errors 
may  occur,  yet  they  can  not  be  numerous  or  important  The  method 
leaves  no  room  for  partiality,  as  the  averages  indicating  the  scholarship 
of  the  candidates  must  correspond  with  iho  written  evidences,  which  are 
always  preserved  as  vouchers  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School,  compared  with  the  number  of  applicants,  i  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  controller,  director,  teacher  or  parent,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  rejections,  afler  having  examined  the 
written  answers  of^the  candidates.  And,  in  every  instance,  I  have  found 
the  teachers  more  surprised  at  the  deficiency  exhibited  by  their  pupils, 
than  disappointed  that  they  were  not  admitted.  The  number  o^  appii- 
oanis,  admissions  and  rejections,  at  each  examination,  has  been  as  follows: 

Candidates   Admitted.    Rejwcted. 

At  the  organization  of  the  school,  ...  156  106  50 

Second  examination, 56  40  16 

Third            "               67  35  32 

Fourth          «               .    .' 58  27  31 

Fil\h              «               100  53  47 

Sixth         .   «              .......  79  40  39 

Total, 516         301        215 

The  number  of  admissions  being  but  little  more  than  58  per  cent  of  the 
applicants. 

The  lowest  age  required  of  candidates  for  admission  is  fifteen  years ; 
the  average  age  of  pupils  admitted  has  been  fif\een  years  and  ten  months. 

•  Coo  BSE  or  Irbtroction.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction,  a 
primary  object  is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  pupil  constantly  in  contact  with 
subjects  immediatelv  or  incidentally  connected  with  the  great  object  of^ 
her  training,  and  to  habituate  her  to  think  in  reference  to  communicating 
her  thoughts  to  others.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  pupil  necessarily  at* 
tains  that  mental  discipline,  essential  to  Uie  formation  of  habits  of  exact 
investigation  and  guick  discrimination,  which  enable  her  readilv  to  com- 
prehend and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  it 
with  perspicuity  and  clearness. 

As  the  name  imports,  the  Normal  School  is  designed  to  be  -a  pattern 
school ;  the  instructwn,  tdbrefore,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  highest,  is  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  intended  shall  be  pursued  by  its  pupils. 
«  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  children  of  natural  endowments  possess 
an  innate  desire  to  kruyw;  the  eager  inquisitiveness  of  children  is  pro- 
verbial.   Consequently,  the  conclusion  is  self-evident,  that  the  business 
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of  the  elementanr  educator  k  to  eooooraipd  this  Dropentity.  With  thb 
view,  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  iNorraal  School  exclu<i«i 
altoflctber  routine  recitations,  with  the  text  book  before  the  teacher  aa  a 
guide,  and  the  pupils  reciting  from  memory,  that  which  thev  have  learaed 
merely  as  a  lesson.  No  teacher  uses  a  text  book  during  the  recitatiooa; 
meeting  the  classes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  widest  range  of  incidental  facts  which  may  preaeot 
themselves  in  its  discussion,  she  invites  inquiry;  and  questioning  becooKi 
as  much  the  business  of  the  pupils  as  of  the  teacher. 
At  every  stage  of  instruction,  it  is  *made  a  prominent  object  to  imbue 

nils  witn  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  relations  as  teacben^ 
to  cause  tnem  to  realize,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  teacher  does  not 
consist  in  hearing  lessons;  but  that  her  business  is  thoroughly  to  develop 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  awaken  and  call  forth  ererf 
talent  that  may  be  committed  to  her  care. 

Carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  training  described,  the  pleasiog 
conclusion  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  that  as  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  as  mechanical  modet 
give  place  to  systems  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  w  the 
mterest  of  the  pupils  is  awakened ;  illustrating  the  important  fact  that, 
whether  in  schools  or  communities,  the  interest  excited  in  educatioo  it  al- 
ways in  proportion  as  the  system  of  instructbn  is  good,  and  efficieDtlf 
carried  out. 

Infuse  into  tlie  minds  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  that  spirit  whidi 
prompts  them  to  seek  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and  they  will  readi 
forward  from  elements  to  principles,  from  lower  to  higher  branches  of 
study,  until  the  mind's  own  food  creates  the  desire  for  more.  It  excitei 
that  spirit  which  constantly  cries  "  give" — the  outburstinff  of  that  inaatQ 
principle — the  spur  to  mental  acquirement — the  desire  to  Tcnow. 

Studies. — At  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  the  selection  of  sob' 
iecta  of  instruction,  next  to  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,*  preference  was  given  to  thoaa 
branches  best  calculated  for  mental  discipline,  in  connection  with  their 
utility  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pupils  in  a^ter  life.  All  the  sulijecti 
embraced  in  tne  original  plan  of  the  scnool  are  now  taught  in  the  regnltf 
exercises  of  each  term.  While  the  range  of  study  is  extended^  ao  as  to 
occupy  the  full  period  of  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  school  itisNffi' 
ciently  limited,  to  enable  all  of  ordinary  industry  and  talents  to  complete 
it  in  tne  prescribed  period,  if  the  pupil  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowiedgv 
at  the  time  of  her  admission. 

TTieory  and  Pradice  of  TVocWrtf".— Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  W- 
ucatkm ;  embracing  mental,  moral  and  physical  edacatkm.  AlsOi  in- 
struction in  school  government,  and  teaching  the  elemeixtary  braocht^ 
and  practice  in  teaching. 

MeUkematics. — Review  of  elementary  arithmetic,  and  instruction  ^ 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  elementary  astronomy. 

Grammar. — Review  of  English  grammar,  and  instruction  in  etymol- 
ogy, rhetoric  and  elements  of  composition. 

Reading, — Instruction  in  English  literature,  and  the  art  of  reading* 

History. — ^Review  of  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  bdJ 
instructbn  in  the  history  of  Ainerica,  history  of  England,  and  gebew 
history  of  the  world. 

Writing. — Instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanshipu 

/>rairin^.— Instruction  in  linear  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  M 
models,  and  principles  of  perspective. 
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Mimic — IiMlnietioa  io  the  ekmenta  and  praettoe  of  vocal  mutic 

MUcellaneoua, — ItMtraction  in  natural  philosophj^,  chemistry  and  ph^s* 
iology,  is  imparted  entirely  by  lectures  and  examinations)  by  the  rrin« 
eipsu.  Instraction  in  the  constitotionff  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  given  by  the  Principal  and  teacher  of  history. 

In  arranging  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  restrict 
them  chiefly  to  such  branches  or  subjects,  as  are  essential  to  a  complete  ful-^ 
fillxneni  of  tiie  duties  of  a  teacher,  under  whatever  circumstances  she  may 
be  placed ;  and  not  only  in  thejpstruction,  but  in  everj'  relation  the  pupil 
holds  to  the  school,  her  future  destination  as  a  teacher  is  kept  prominently 
in  view. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  exercises,  is  the  recitation  of  the  j)U{>ils 
to  each  other;  in  which  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  way  or  criti- 
cism, is  encouraged ;  the  modes  of  illustration  being  suggested  by  the 
pupilft  themselves,  to  meet  the  particular  cases  under  consideration.  This 
leads  to  originality  of  thought,  and  the  application  of  methods  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  way.  Thus,  from  the  very  entrance  of  the  pupil  into 
the  school,  to  the  completion  of  her  course  of  study,  practice  in  teaching 
is  blended  with  positive  instruction ;  and  the  powers  of  the  pupil  to  com- 
municate her  ideas  to  others,  are  successfully  cultivated ;  while  exactness 
in  the  use  of  language  becomes  habitual.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
being  particularly  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  pupils  as  instructors,  afler 
a  prescribed  course  of  instruction  on  any  topic  is  indicated  by  the  Princi- 
pflu  or  teacher  of  the  class,  the  recitations  are  leA  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  founded  upon  strictly  inductive  princi- 
plea  I — always  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In  pursuing 
this  course  much  time  is  required,  and  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  teacher 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  test; — while  mere  routine  teaching,  or  sim- 
ply impartinflr  positive  instructk>n,  to  generally  practiced  because  attended 
with  less  Islbor,  is  carefully  avoided.  In  the  application  of  the  first 
method,  the  mind  being  necessarily  the  active  ageni  in  obtaining  knowl- 
edge, is  unfokied  while  in  the  latter,  by  its  being  the  passive  rtciment,  it  is 
liable  to  be  overburdened  and  the  memory  omy  improved.  Ir  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  acquired  by  the  inductive  method  is  ever  lost,  the  habit 
cf  thinking  remains ;  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined. 

In  inculcating  general  principles^  the  theories  are  reduced  to  practice ; 
and  the  danger  of  forming  theoretical  teachers  is  thus  avoided.  By  ap> 
plying  principles,  under  circumstances  where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  corrected  by  the  observatbn  of  class-mates  and  teachers,  every 
lesson  becomes  an  exercise  of  thought  and  reason. 

Schools  or  PRACTtCB.-^The  schools  of  practiee  coosist  of  a  girW 
grammar  school  with  290  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  female  principal  and 
assistant ;  and  a  boys'  secondary  school  with  147  pupils,  and  two  female 
teachers,  a  female  principal  and  assistant,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Normal  students.  At  least  three  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  em- 
ployed at  one  time,  in  teaching  in  each  school  The  period  occupied  by 
thejpupil-teacher  is  about  four  weeks  in  the  term. 

Tne  pupiUteachers  give  instruction,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  of  practice ;  whose  doty  it  is  to  teach  tri^ 
them  and  far  them ; — to  aid  them  by  advke,  suggestions  and  exam]>le  ;*-* 
in  effect,  to  instruct  the  classes  ihnmgh  them  as  aids — noi  as  subsUttUeM. 
To  enable  the  principal  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  inexperi- 
enced pupil-teacher  on  first  taking  diarge  of  a  class,  those  engaged  in  the 
school  are  changed  at  such  intervals,  as  to  leave  two  experienced  teach- 
ers occupied  in  teaching  at  one  time ;  and  oa  the  introduction  of  the  third, 
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the  principal  remains  with  her,  until  ehe  can  raanaffe  the  class  alone;  a 
new  teacher  is  then  substituted  for  the  one  haTing  been  longest  in  prac- 
tice. Before  placing  a  pupil  in  charge  of  a  class,  the  principal  of  the 
school  carefully  informs  her  as  to  the  particular  duties  connected  with  its 
instrnction  and  management  If  afler  a  brief  trial,  the  pupfl-teacher  ii 
found  deficient  in  ability,  readily  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circamstances  of 
^her  new  position,  she  is  immediatelv  withdrawn,  her  deficiencies  noted, 
and  her  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  directed  to  their  removal.  The 
dut^  of  assigning  lessons  is  performed  entirely  by  the  principal ;  the 
pupils  being  previously  examined,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  upon  the 
subject  of  recitation.  Thus  making  them  immediately  responsible  to  her, 
for  their  progress  in  learning. 

The  successful  management  and  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  schools 
of  practice,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  principals  of  these  schools; 
and  this  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  to  theminutiv 
of  the  practical  duties  of  the  schools,  with  which  all  experienced  teachen 
are  familiar;  guarding  the  pupil-teacher  from  falling  into  errors,  instanttj 
checking  them  when  discovered,  cultivatixfg  and  bringing  into  exercise 
that  tact  required  to  arouse  the  dull,  to  keep  in  check  tlie  restless,  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  maintain  a  continued  and  aniform 
interest  throughout  the  whole  class  while  reciting. 

The  position  of  the  principal  thus  occupied,  is  peculiar  in  its  charac- 
ter ; — requiring  in  a  remarkable  degree  promptitude,  patience  and  indus- 
try; her  duty  Deing  not  merely  to  /eocA,  but  to  impart  through  othen 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction ;  to  foster  correct  habits,  and  caltinte 
and  bring  into  action  the  powers  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  through  the 
agency  of  the  former.  The  character  of  these  schools  will  therefore  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principals  perform  their 
duties,  whether  they  are  really  Bchools  (^practice,  or  mere  experimentd 
schools,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  left  to  learn  to  correct  errors,  by 
first  making  them ; — wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of  their  pppiis,  m 
attempts  to  discover  methods,  instead  of  putting  them  into  j^ractict. 

In  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  Normal  pupils  to  acquire  practice  in 
teaching  and  discipline,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  punils  whom 
they  teach  have  equal  advantages  with  those  taught  entirely  ty  perma- 
nent teachers.  The  success  or  any  school,  depends  in  a  great  measore 
upon  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  principal  in  its  general  management  In 
a  small  school,  where  the  instruction  is  all  given  by  one  teacher,  bat 
little  qualification  is  necessary,  besides  ability  to  teacn  properly;  butai 
the  scnool  becomes  larger,  the  duties  devolving  i3pon  its  head  are  so  fiir 
extended  in  the  senereu  management  and  discipline,  as  to  render  the 
ability  to  teach  of  comparatively  little  value,  in  the  absence  of  tact  in 
school  government  Therefore,  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subordi- 
hate  teachers  beoomes  necessary,  so,  difierent  qualifications  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  principal ;  and  while  aptness  to  teach  is  an  indispeosabk 
qualification,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  ability  to  control,  and  briitf  into 
exercise  the  best  powers  of  the  assistant  teachers,  to  insure  the  ^tcti^ 
teaching  of  the  whole  school.  In  substituting  for  permanent  assistanti^ 
pupil-teachers  who  remain  in  charge  of  the  classes  for  a  c^mparatirdy 
limited  period,  the  tact  of  the  principal,  and  her  skill  in  school  goi^ein* 
ment  form  so  important  an  element  in  the  success  of  the  school,  that  m 

Sualificationp  which  the  paj^-teachers  may  possess,  can  compensate  w 
leir  absence. 

Under  corresponding  circumstances,  young  teachers  will  be  vuxt 
thorough  in  their  ioBtruction,  and  accomplish  more  work  than  older  ooei* 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  their  desire  to  gain  the  aj^probatbn  of  lho*i| 
directing  them,  and  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  the  great  pleasure  decided 
from  bringing  into  practice  qualifications  they  are  conscious  of  posseKU^ 
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are  incentives  to  exertion,  which  contribute  largely  to  succesa.  Again, 
the  pupil- teachers  are  frequently  found  to  communicate  in  a  manner  more 
irUeUigible  to  the  pupils  tlian  those  who  are  further  removed  by  affe ; 
the  dilCcultv  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  bemg  for- 
gotten by  the  older  teacneri  while  not  only  the  difficulty^  but  the  proper 
means  to. overcome  it,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  young  teacher  are  imparted  to  her  pupils ; 
they  exert  themselves  more  than  if  under  a  teacher  less  their  equal  in  age. 
There  is  more  svmpathy  existing  between  the  pupih  and  the  younff 
teachers ;  friendsnips  are  formed,  a  desire  to  please  is  engendered,  ana 
the  discipline  is  maintained  more  by  self-control  than  by  forced  obedience. 
The  deep  interest  manifested  by  tne  pupil-teacher  in  the  progress  of  her 
■eholare,  seldom  fails  to  produce  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  emulate 
each  other,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  one  another's  happiness.  If  to  all 
these,  is  added  the  watchful  care  of  the  principal,  the  results  can  not  be 
other  than  satisfactory. 

The  pupil- teachers,  before  meeting  their  classes,  are  required  carefully 
to  study  me  lessons  to  be  recited  during  the  day,  that  they  may  add 
interest  to  the  exercises,  by  imparting  instruction  on  subjects  inciaentai 
to  the  lesson.  The  confidence  of  the  class  is  thereby  gained;  and  finding 
that  their  instructor  is  not  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  text  book,  they  look 
apon  her  as  the  teocAer,  not  the  mere  agent  to  compel  the  recitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Thus,  an  interesting  fact  or  an  appropriate  narra 
five,  introduced  into  the  exercises,  is  often  found  to  give  to  the  young 
teacher  greater  influence  over  the  class,  than  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
diacipitne. 

The  pupil-teacher,  accustomed  herself  to  rigid  thoroughness,  insists 
upon  it  from  habit,  in  the  recitations  of  her  pupiu;  the  constant  explana- 
tion leads  to  inquiry,  and  this  to  thought;  and  in  tlus  manner  the  founda* 
tion  of  correct  education  is  laid. 

While  the  general  control  of  the  school,  and  even  much  of  the  teaching, 
devolve  upon  the  principal,  the  pupil- teachers  are  made  accountable  to 
her  for  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  while  under  their  care,  and  also  for 
their  progress  in  learning.  It  is  therefore  made  their  duty^  to  report 
promptly  to  the  principal  all  cases  of  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  studies. 

To  render  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools  of  practice 
Conformable  to  the  methods  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  the  principal 
of  the  latter  devotes  a  portion  of  time  daily,  to  the  supervision  of  those 
teaching  in  them. 

Examinations. — Written  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  made  quarterly,  in  all  the  regular  branches  in  which  instruc- 
tion has  been  ^iven  during  the  term.  As  the  pupiPs  continuance  in  the 
school,  her  position. in  the  classy  or  her  promotion  to  a  higher  one,  depends 
upon  these  tests  of  scholarship,  their  results  are  looked  to  with  much 
anxiety.  The  -intervals  of  their  occurrence  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
lessen  their  influence  on  the  recitations  of  the  pupils,  or  the  every-3ay  dis* 
charge  of  duty ;  while  their  repetition  is  frequent  enough  to  anord  suffi- 
cient means  ofestimating  the  improvement  The  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, with  the  register  of  the  daily  recitations,  are  preserved ;  affording 
a  complete  history  of  the  pupil's  standing  and  progress,  during  the  whole 

time  of  her  oonnectioii  with  the  school 

» 

Oraduatino  Classes. — Twice  a  year  certificates  are  granted  to  each 
pupils  as  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  were  con- 
sidered properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 
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In  determining  the  popiPii  claim  to  a  eertHlcate  as  «  properly  qaalified 
teaeher,  three  l^tng  reqnitites  are  coniidered,  beiidee  her  moral  qoul^ 
Hies: 

1.  Her  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught 

2.  Her  ability  to  communicate  what  she  knowa 

3.  Her  general  literary  attainments. 

Every  teacher  should  be  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  tbe  brancfaei 
she  professes  to  tsach,  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  recitatioat  without  the 
use  of  text  books ;  as,  in  proportion  lo  her  ability  to  do  this,  die  will 
succeed  in  imparting  U>  her  jiupils  a  hnowiedge  of  tbe  subieet,  instesd  of 
rts  mere  deftnUion — the  certain  result  of  mere  routine  teacoiajg  from  t«st 
Dooks.  It  is  obvious  that  ability  to  illustrate  the  subject  oiWruetio^ 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  teacher  herMlf  being  so  familiariaed  witb 
It,  as  readily  to  OMet  the  pupti's  dificuhies  by  prompt  and  ckiv  iUm- 
trations. 

Although  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  propoeed  to  be 
taught,  is  essential  to  the  teacher,  yet,  to  possess  knowledge  withoat 
ability  to  communicate  it,  ?roukl  not  constitute  a  qualified  teaiwer;  whfla 
the  greatest  powers  to  impart,  could  not  compensate  Ibr  ignoruioe  of  tbe 
branches  proposed  to  be  taught 

Thus,  the  perfect  scholar  may  be  an  unsuccessful  teachery  while  the 
perlbct  teacher  must  be  a  perfect  acholar^  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
Dranches  she  teaches.  The  casual  observer,  or  even  the  inatleotife 
child,  does  not  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  mystifying,  m'wlpwding> 
stultUying,  and  inefficient  attempts  of  the  mere  schidar  to  teach,  lod  the 
developing,  educating,  and  even  creating  power  of  the  thorough  tescher. 
Adopting  these  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  seholaiship  aod  aptr 
ness  to  teach,  and  their  insepeurable  connection  as  essential  qualificatioai 
in  forming  the  perfect  teacher,  no  eertifieale  is  granted  to  a  pofflde* 
ficient  in  either. 

As  a  test  of  the  candidate's  litemry  quahfteations^  the  results  of  efcrt 
examination,  from  the  time  of  her  admisswa  to  the  completion  of  the  (bl 
course  of  study,  in  connection  with  her  daily  reeitatkin^  are  eonsiderei 
In  estimating  her  ability  to  teach,  and  tact  m  school  discipline,  her  yet' 
fbrmances  in  the  schools  of  practice,  occupying  more  than  ooe-nitfl  oT 
the  time  of  her  pupilage  in  the  Normal  School,  are  ti^en  as  a  guide 

The  moral  character,  industrious  habits,  and  integrity  of  purposeof  the 
candidate,  are  determined  from  an  acquaintance  extending  throogli  * 
period  of  time  amply  sufficient  to  arrive  at  a  correct  oooclusioo* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  given  to  grBdoates  of  the 
Normal  School : 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

PirH  Sehoei  Dietriei  •/ Pttmf^hemm. 

Tan  n  TO  CssTtFTt  That hu  pamed  uad  MnpleCed,  ia  a  wfhfaelnry  iuinwr{; 

coarse  of  ttndr  of  th«  Normal  School,  mod  la  deemed  eompeCent  to  Impart  InitraeOM  aim 
teanctiea  tangtit  hi  Cho  Mblte  Grammar  Selwcib. 

iVisdfsL 

By  authority  qf  the  Controllers  of  PMic  Sekoole, 

Tan  CSKTinoAU  la  granted  to >.  a  popflof  tba  Noasit.  flosooL  Is  tad— y^ 

bar  Ilteiary  attainmenta,  induanloiui  hablla,  and  Integrity,  muXHjr  her  to  dtahafga  yripsv 
sH  ttaa  dotlea  of  a  Teadmr. 

Preeident  of  the  Bwtri  of  ContreUere. 

Secroimry, 

CommiUee  sf  the  Nermd8dml 
PhUodelfhia,  1&^ 
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The  NxuvmI  School  was  oonducted  od  this  pba  by  Prof*  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  who  had  ehafgo  of  the  institatkiii  from  its  orgUkUHitkm  in  Feb., 
1848,  until  his  resignation  in  1850 ;  and  by  Prof.  Philip  A.  Cregar,  nnUl 
July,  1859,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  High  School  for  Girls.  During 
this  period  of  eloTen  years  and  a  half;  1,127  pupil  teachers  were 
admitted  on  examination  from  the  yarioas  Grammar  Schools,  of  whom 
400  receiyed  the  diploma^  oyer  TOO  were  engaged  as  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  158  remained  as  members  of  the  High  School. 

The  Public  High  School  for  Girls  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1859,  under  the  same  committee  and  teachers  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  Normal  School.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Principal,  dated  February  18th,  1860,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  Normal  School,  and  the  reasons  for  dropping  the 
Model  or  Practice  School,  which  gave  it  its  practical  professional  charac- 
ter. The  theoretical  preparation  for  teaching  was  still  retained  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  High  School 

The  improved  condition  of  our  schools,  as  compared  with  that  which  they 
presented  at  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  gives  striking  evideuoe 
of  the  wisdom  that  prompted  its  institution.  Its  efficiency  must  have  been 
much  less  without  the  School  of  Practice,  yet  tliis  right  arm  of  its  power  was 
destined  to  become  the  means  of  its  destruction. 

Many  objections  were  raised  to  the  organization  of  the  Model  School,  and  its 
ftiiiure  predicted  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pu- 
pil teachers,  and  the  constant  change  which  gave  a  new  teacher  to  each  class 
every  two  weeks. 

These  seeming  disadvantages  proved  to  be  real  superiorities  over  the  system 
of  permanent  teachers. 

The  want  of  experience  was  compensated  for  in  the  superintendence  of  one 
who  was  competent  to  point  out  all  the  errors,  and  present  to  the  young  teacher 
the  most  approved  modes  of  imparting  instruction  in  every  branch  taught 

The  short  period  allotted  to  the  pupil  for  teaching  did  not  admit  of  any  re- 
laxation of  eneigy,  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed  during  the  year  by  a 
corps  of  teachers  changed  eveiy  two  weeks,  was  much  greater  than  the  ener- 
gies of  any  single  teacher  Tor  that  whole  period  could  possibly  have  produced. 

Besides,  the  pupil  teacher,  having  just  learned  what  she  was  called  upon  to 
communicate  to  others,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
learner,  and  explained  small  matters  which  the  older  teacher  is  likely  to  give 
the  popil  credit  for  knowing,  and  pass  over  without  coming  down  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  scholar. 

In  short,  from  these  advantages  and  the  close  system  of  teaching  adopted  in 
the  School  of  Practkse,  requiring  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  admitted  of  de- 
monstration, the  school  rose  front  one  of  an  elementary  character  to  a  success- 
ful competitor  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  furnishing  pupils  fbr  the  Normal 
School 

This  success  was  attributed  by  the  principals  of  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools 
to  extraneons  advantages,  of  which  they  complained  in  a  formal  remonstrance, 
bearing  date  April  1st,  1869,  and  asked  to  have  its  grade  reduced  so  as  to  re- 
move it  from  the  arena  of  competition. 

This  memorial  was  submitted  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  board  held  May  26th,  1859,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
School  of  Practice  and  changing  the  Normal  School  into  a  High  School,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board,  Jane  9th. 

In  aooordance  with  this  action  of  the  board  the  Normal  School  Committee 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Girls'  High  School,  which  was  presen« 
ted  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  June,  1859. 

First — ^The  instructors  shall  be  a  Principal  and  nine  assistants^  a  Professor 
of  French,  and  a  Professor  of  Musia 
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•    SeoDfuL — ^The  number  of  pnpDs  sha]!  not  exceed  three  hnndred  and  tRj. 

Tkini-^Th»  fint  ermninmlkm  for  admitsioii  (^pupils  sludl  oommence  oo  die  5tli 
of  July,  and  aemi-annnally  thereafter  on  the  last  Monday  of  Janeand  JaDoaix. 

Fourth. — Candidates  must  be  ibarteen  years  of  age,  they  must  present  certi* 
floated  that  they  aro  popils  of  a  Grammar  School  of  the  dty  of  Phibdelpbia; 
•nd,  after  the  ftrat  examtbalion,  timt  tbey  have  been  pnpfla  of  a  polilie  scbool 
in  tiie  oity  for  at  least  one  year ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examinatioa  in 
the  following  branches,  vis. :  Orthography,  Definftion  of  Words,  Reading,  En^ 
lish  Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States^  Oeograpliy,  Arithmetic  and  Pte* 
mansbip. 

Fifth. — ^The  examinations  (after  the  first)  shall  be  condacted  by  the  ioctnc- 
tors  of  the  school,  from  written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them  and 
approved  by  the  committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  coouDit> 
tee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admitaioo  of  ti» 
candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  appsoval. 

Sixth. — The  course  of  studies  and  Instruction  shall  cofnprise  a  three  yean' 
course,  and  shall  be  as  follows : 

Junior  Class.— Reading,  %eIUng,  Writiag,  Aritiunetic,  Geogtaphy,  Gram- 
mar,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Latin,  A^ysis  of  Lan^zoage  and  dBoctnn 
of  Sentences,  Kataral  Philosophy,  Constitution  of  the  nnltod  Stite^s  BjvMfioi, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music 

Middle  Cu^fis— Natural  PhUoaopby,  continued,  Coostitution  of  the Uaital 
States,  completed,  Engh'sh  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  X^tin,  Shettic^ 
Drawing,  Composition  and  Vocal  Music»  continued,  Mensuration,  Mor4  Mo| 
ophy.  Physiology,  General  History,  Ornamental  PenmansbiD,  Consti|[tfte4 
Pennsylvania,  Exorcises  in  Oiticism,  and  Fmnch,  commeneed. 

Senior  Class— Latin,  French,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  denend HistoirvjKK* 
erc'sos  in  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Vocal  ^usic,  pontiow^  Q^ 
omctry,  Ancient  II  story.  Mental  Philosopby,  Astronomy,  Ctiemistl|^  W 
Lectures,  Exercises  in  Criticism  of  English  Literature,  Botany,  G^cSfi^fff^fA 
Mytliology. 

During  the  last  two  years,  pupils  who  intend  to  become  (eadiers  ehallbivv 
instruction  and  frequent  exercisea  in  teaching. 

The  number  of  pupils  being  limited  to  350,  the  pupils  of  the  Ifortnal  SAod 
(153)  were  taken  as  a  nucleus  for  the  High  School,  and  an  examinatfosofott^ 
didatCi;  fh)m  all  the  Grammar  Schools,  was  held,  under  the  direction  of  tite 
High  School  Committee,  by  special  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board. 

The  whole  number  admitted  at  this  examination  was  211,  of  which  66  wen 
from  the  Model  School,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  admitted 
from  twenty-four  schools.  The  High  School,  thus  organized,  was  pat  into 
operation  August  29th,  1859,  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  abore  ^^ 
circumstances  would  permits 

Id  1860,  on  the  recommendatian  of  the  Comniitee  of  the  School,  th« 

Controllers  gave  prominence  again  to  the  Normal  character,  and  it  li>' 

since  been  designated  in  the  official  reports  as  tlie  Qirls'  High  and  Nor* 

msl  School.    The  Committee  refemsd  to  in  ft  special  report  dafead  J«m 

7tb,  1860,  remark: 

"  As  the  normil  character  of  the  High  Sdiool  is  of  more  ix^portaose  to  ^ 
Public  School  system  of  our  city  than  merely  an  extended  ooorae  of  t^7  ^ 
the  higher  brandies  of  learning,  the  Committee  (eel  it  their  bonnden  dotf  » 
preserve  this  characteristic. 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1882,  the  Controllcn 
remark : 

Ko  school  nnder  the  management  of  the  Board  has  so  well  foUM  ^ 
expectaUons  of  its  friends,  so  entirely  accomplished  the  purposes  of  iti  »>^"' 
ation,  as  the  Girls'  Higli  and  Nohnal  School 

In  his  report  for  the  same  year  Prof.  Crcgar  gives  the  names  of  i»* 
pupils  who  had  been  appointed  teachers  in  either  public  or  pnv>«* 
schools  since  1860. 


8CBOCM,  AKUUl'l'B  CTU  KE. 


■  or  Cmr  Noknal  S<nioai,-Bi 


<    PHIIJlDILmU. 


The  Normal  School  of  Riiladelphia  wm  hatilDled  in  184S,  "  for  the  llraroi^ 
tnusing  of  rinn>]«  te«chen  of  the  public  nhoiri^  in  IboH  bi«i]oh»  <f  a  good  Bo^ 
liali  eduODtion,  wid  in  nioh  praolical  eieroin  u  will  diHipliiie  and  duTolop  Ihs 
nund,  ■dom  and  elerate  t)>a  obumalar,  iowire  the  hot  mode  of  iinparting  knowl- 
edge, esUbliah  oiilfbrniity  in  teaching,  preTs^it  froitiein  cxperimenu,  numiMd 
niatakd,  and  irre])«nbla  \am  of  time,  with  all  their  oonaequiioe*  to  teoohen  ud 
pnpti*."  The  buildiag  will  wxwmmodate  150  Noma!  popili,  and  a  8<rfiocd  of 
PiMlioe  d  350  pqpiU,  dutnbMed  i»  eight  iJmwi. 


fd8 


FBILADELFHU  NOBMAL  ICHOCMt. 


Fff .  9.   Faurr 


flf.  4.   6B00JI9  Fhoom, 


Ffg.  5.   Tans  Tuoom. 


m    THE   WESTERN   LITERARY   INSTITUTE. 

Ain>  OOLLIOB  or  PBOnSSIONAL  nACBSBS. 


Thi  Wkstsrn  Litkbaby  Ivstitutk  and  Collkok  of  Profe8« 
8I0KAL  TBACHXRSy  moro  familiarly  known  to  its  members  and  t<5 
the  public  as  The  Collsgb  of  Teachers,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  educational  associations  of  our  country,  but  also  prov- 
ed itself  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic  and 
labonons,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  and  widely  influential. 
Started  by  practiced  teachers,  it  early  enlisted  in  its  cause  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  most  prominent  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  high  schools  of ~  the  West,  and  through 
them  acting  with  that  freedom  and  energy  of  will  and  soundness  of 
judgment  which  characterize  a  new  country,  and  the  West  especial- 
ly, it  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  teachers  and  schools  gene- 
rallyi  and  somewhat  more  indirectly  upon  public  opinion,  legislative 
action  and  public  school  systems.  This  influence  commencing  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  was  extended  into  every  State  then  existing  in 
the  liismsBipfpi  and  Ohio  valleys,  and  also  in  some  degree  to  the 
Atlantic  States  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  The  "  College  "  ori- 
ginated in  the  "  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion," which  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1829  through 
the  exertions  of  Albert  Picket  and  Alexander  Einmont ;  the  first  a 
veteran  and  well-known  teacher  of  nearly  forty  years  experience — the 
latter  the  talented  principal  of  a  Cincinnati  academy.  The  purpose 
of  the  association  was  '*  to  promote  harmonyi  cooperation,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  its  members,  and  to  discuss  such 
sobjects  as  might  be  considered  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation generally,"  and  its  peculiar  feature  was  a  '^  Board  of  Educa- 
tion" consisting  of  honorary  members  (not  teachers)  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
Its  meetings  were  monthly,  and  discussions  were  held  during  the 
year  upon  school  government  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  The 
first  annual  meeting,  which  is  also  considered  as  the  first  anniver> 
sary  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  was  hold  on  June  20th,  1881,  and 
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was  opened  by  an  address  from  Rev.  C.  B.  McEee,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  first  president.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  R. 
H.  Bishop,  the  president  of  Miami  University,  and  by  Alexander 
Kinmont  The  proceedings  and  addresses  were  published  in  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Academic  Pioneer^  the  first  educational  jou^ 
nal  of  the  North-west,  and  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Institute.  Its  publication  was,  however,  discontinued  through 
want  of  patronage  ;  a  second  number  only  appeared  in  December, 
1832,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  meeting. 

But  the  results  of  the  Institute  thus  far  were  found  unsatisfao- 
tory.  Its  operations  were  mostly  confined  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
and  its  designs  were  almost  wholly  paralyzed  by  jealousies,  local 
prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests.  Some  of  its  founders  were 
ready  to  abandon  it,  when  Mr.  Albert  Picket  proposed  a  plan  for 
increasing  its  usefulness  and  respectability  by  calling  a  convention 
of  the  instructors  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  West 
Circulars  of  invitation  were  accordingly  sent  to  all  teachers,  whether 
in  colleges,  academies,  or  schools^  and  a  considerable  number  con* 
vcned  at  Cincinnati,  continuing  in  session  from  the  3d  to  the  6th 
of  October,  1832.  Rev. 'fimothy  Alden  was  appointed  chairman 
and  0.  L.  Leonard,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  secretary.  At  this  conTCO- 
tion  the  ''  Collbob  of  Teachers  "  was  organized  and  a  constitu- 
tion adopted  which,  as  slightly  modified  at  the  two  subsequent 
meetings,  was  as  follows : — 

OOKBTlTUTIOir. 

Whertas^  The  convention  of  Teachers  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  deeplj  in* 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  cNrganiziiig  their  profession  in  the  Valley  <>i^  ^ 
Mississippi  by  a  permanent  association,  in  order  to  promote  the  sacred  ioterBili 
of  Education  so  far  as  may  be  confided  to  their  care,  by  collecting  tbe  dis* 
tant  members,  Sdvaocing  then*  mntoal  improvement,  and  elevating  tbe  pvn^ 
sion  to  its  just  inteUectual  and  moral  intlaenoe  on  the  oonmianity,  do  ber^ 
resolve  ouraelves  into  a  permanent  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  following  Cob* 
atitution:— 

Artiolb  I.  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  "Tbe  W^ 
ern  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teadiers.*'  2.  Its  (^^ 
shall  be  to  promote  by  every  laudable  means,  the  diilVision  of  knowledge  iiii||p 
gard  to  Education,  and  especially  by  aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  character  oi 
teachers  who  shall  have  adopted  instruction  as  their  regular  profesaon.     ^ 

Articlk  II.    1.  This  association  shall  be  composed  of  such  teachers  of  1^ 
literary  and  moral  character,  as  may  sign  this  constitution  and  pay  to  th«Titt*^ 
urer  at  the  time  a  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  such  Societies  for  Uie  promotioD^ 
Education,  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  formed,  which  shall  annually  seo^  t^ 
egates  to  its  meetings.    2.  Any  gentleman  eligible  to  membership,  by  F*^. 
at  one  time  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  sliall  become  a  member  for  life,  and  ^J^ 
empt  from  any  further  assessment    3.  An  assessment  of  one  dollar  sba^^ 
laid  on  each  member  (except  life  members,)  which  if  omitted  to  be  paid  "^  .^ 
one  year  after  the  notice,  has  been  given  him  by  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  co^^ 
ored  as  a  forfeiture  of  membership.    4.  Honoraiy  members  may  be  elect^  ^ 
tbe  Society'  at  the  recommendation  of  tbe  Board  of  Directory. 
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Article  in.    1.  Tbe  officers  of  the  Society  Rhall  be  a  President,  one  Vice- 
President  and  five  Directors  for  each  State  represented  in  this  Institute,  a  Corre^ 
ponding  Secrotaiy,  a  Recording  Secretaiji  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
form  the  Board  of  Directory,  to  be  ele<^ed  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  serve 
until  their  successors  be  chosen,    2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  Society.    In  case  of  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  or  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  occupy  the  cbidr.    3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  give 
notices  of  all  meetings,  keep  a  regular  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  have 
diarge  of  the  archives  of  the  Society.    4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject 
to  the  Board  of  Directory,  shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  So* 
deties  and  individuals.    6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys 
due  the  Society,  and  pay  them  out  at  the  order  of  the  Directors ;  he  shall  keep 
a  tni«  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  make  a  report  annu- 
ally thereof  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  Directory.    6.  Tlie  Board  of  Direct- 
ors shall  have  the  general  management  and  supervision  of  the  Society — with 
authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  effect  such  measures  as  will  best  advance  its 
iateresta.    They  shall  appoint  competent  persons  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
and  lectures,  and  recommend  to  the  Society  suitable  persons  to  serve  on  stand- 
ing committees.     It  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  proper  notice  be  given  of  the 
annual  meeting  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  at  least  three  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  convening.    They  shall  appoint  their  own  chairman  and  recorder, 
and  exhibit  their  proceedings  and  report  thereon  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  or  other  offices  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  ih>m  their  number  a  local  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  carry  into  effect  under  their  direction  all  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  this  Constitution.    It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  procure  the  annual  address  and  lectures  for  publication ;  they  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  reports  of  standing  committees  and  other  communi- 
cations to  the  Sodety,  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as  may,  in  their  opinion, 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education.    7.  Each  section  of  the  Directory, 
with  its  Vice-President,  in  the  States  represented  in  this  institution,  shall  have 
power  to  admit  associates  of  this  body,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  interests 
of  education  within  their  State,  responsible  to  the  general  Institute  for  their 
proceedings  which  they  shall  report,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body ;  they 
shall  have  power  to  establish  their  own  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution. 

Article  IV.  1.  The  stated  meeting  of  this  Sodety  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  2.  Special  meetings 
may  be  convened  by  order  of  the  Directory,  having  previously  given  two 
months  notice.  3.  The  Board  of  Directory  shall  hold  their  stated  meetings 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  tbdr 
government. 

AancLB  V.  I.  By-laws  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution  may  be  made 
St  any  meeting.  2.  No  alteration  or  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
made  unless  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directory,  and  agreed  to  by  a  ma« 
jority  of  the  members  present,  at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  next  (third)  general  convention  was  held  at  Cindnnati,  September  9th 
to  13th,  with  increased  power  and  interest  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Matthews  presid- 
ed. A  number  of  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  meetings  by  Prof.  H. 
Bascom,  Mason  Butler,  Alex.  Kinmont,  Prof  C.  Bradford,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Pres.  B.  0.  Peers,  Prof.  C.  B.  Stowe,  and  others,  and  discussions  were  held 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  common  schools,  by  such  men,  among 
others,  as  Dr.  Beecher,  Pres.  Peers,  Judge  Hall,  Prof.  E.  Beecher,  T.  Walker, 
W.  Greene,  and  S.  J.  Atlee.  A  school  agent  was  appointed  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  as  an  appredable  proof  of  the  interest  and  spirit  awakened  at  tlie 
meeting,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  $262  was  immediately  contributed  for 
its  support 

The  plan  was  here  oommenoed,  which  was  always  afterwards  pursued  and 
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(band  very  effective,  of  referring  subjeots  of  educatioDal  iuterat  to  a  Donbei 
of  apeoial  oommittees,  wbo  at  the  foUowing  meeting  made  whtt«D  aiid  laj 
often  able  reports,  which  in  turn  gaye  liae  to  many  animated  and  irequeoUj 
protracted  discussions.  The  constitutional  requirement  of  the  eleciioo  of  a 
Vice-President  and  Directory  firom  each  State.  lepret^ented  iu  Uie  CtUegv  tend- 
ed to  preserve  and  extend  the  interest  in  the  instiLution.  while  the  Ikiiliiu)  exer 
tion  of  an  always  efficient  Kxecntive  Committee  secured  the  wilfing  hv\  of  ubb 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and  thus  the  meetiu,:*  w(  re  ouda 
both  interestittg  and  profltable.  An  imperlect  record  ouiy  lias  beet  prfetrred 
of  these  earlier  meetings  and  none  of  the  addresBes  were  pubiiahed  i»ut  «Qch«i 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^  Pioneer,''  but  of  the  «:ven  wIm  neat 
meetings^  the  proceedings  and  yery  nearly  all  the  cddreeses  and  np<it8  w«n 
published  in  full,  in  six  volumes,  under  the  title  of  the  Tranw.t.tt'^^'Jtk 
Western  L4ierary  Jhaiiiute,  dtc."  The  minutes  of  the  eleventh  meet  n>:.  in  1841, 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  while  of  the  later  meeting:8  until  the  lu>t  ii  .^ 
we  have  nothing  more  than  newspaper  notices.  Fur  the  sake  of  (.Mndiusiticfl, 
the  subjects  of  the  numerous  addresses  and  reports,  with  the  name^  <  t  tlie  s1^ 
tiioTs  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  dates  of  delivery,  are  given  in  hi.  miidcx* 
ed  summary,  with  also  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  of  the  iLStitute  for  tlu-  vean 
in  which  they  are  reported  (1831,  1834-1842),  omitting  as  of  less  in-p  rrnnw 
the  names  of  the  five  Directors  elected  annually  from  eacli  State. 

The  Fourth  Annual  MiSETiKa  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  OcU^ber  6tli  to  litk| 
1S34.  This  meeting  was  especially  characterized  by  the  eioqueut  adilc^sof 
Thomas  S.  Grimk6,  of  South  Carolina»  against  "  T/ie  Study  of  t/te  C^</>  c ."  and 
the  discussion  that  followed  upon  the  subject,  between  him  and  ili.  Kiuniuot 
Other  able  addresses  were  delivered  and  reports  made,  and  di».usiou:fver« 
held  upon  "  The  Use  of  (he  Bible  as  a  Class-book^"  purticiputed  iu  by  orimk^ 
Kinmont,  and  D.  Drake--on  "  Corporal  Punishment,"  by  Grimke,  J.  L  ^^'^^ 
and  Drake— on  ^^ Emulation  as  a  Motive  in  Education,"  by  Kinmout,  DraA^,  n. 
H.  McGuffey,  J.  L.  Van  Doren,  F.  Eckstein,  A.  M.  Bolton,  A.  Watties  W.  Xix- 
on,  £.  Shick,  M.  A.  H.  NUes,  T.  J.  Matthews,  and  Ftsher-^n  '  CvroA 
Bdhools^  and  on  ^The  Employmeni  </  a  lYaveling  Ageni  and  Lecturer  on  i^w^ 
Uon:'  "  The  Use  of  ihiS  Bibie  as  a  TesA-book"*  in  all  schools  was  nnMoioioualr 
recommended ;  this  action,  though  frequently  discussed  at  other  mtttings  wu 
always  sustuned,  and  it  was  also  now  msde  the  declared  policy  of  tite  \^ 
late  not  to  constitute  itself  a  **  tribunal  of- review,"  nor  to  recommend  Btijrothct 
text-book  or  series  of  books  for  introduction  into  the  schools.  A  Board  of  »* 
Siminers  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  of  qu«Uli<*^^ 
to  teachers  voluntarily  offering  themselves  for  examination  iu  a  coan«  ol'  8tD<qr 
as  prescribed  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  different  classes  of  schools  ^* 
movement  towards  elevating  the  "profession**  of  teachers  was,  bowerer." 
Cttle  effect.  Some  action  was  also  taken  for  promoting  the  formation  of  fi*^ 
iary  State  societies,  of  which  the  Executive  Ck>mmittee  reported  one  as  ^^^ 
formed  in  Ohio,  which  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  '* Teachers*  Institute" 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meetino  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5ih  to  W 
1835,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interets.  The  reports  of  Sanaoel  I*'"^ 
School  Superintendent  for  Ohio,  upon  "  The  lest  viethod  of  EsialfHsk^J^ 
Forming  Common  Schools  in  the  West,""  and  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe  tipo"  "^* 
Educatiom  of  Immigrants'*^  gave  rise  to  discussions  of  uncommon  »i^^'^^^ 
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and  abilitj,  in  which  Uemn,  Drake,  Kinmont,  IfcOuffej,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Judge 
Looker,  T.  Walker,  and  J.  L.  WUaon  took  active  parts.  There  was  also  a  dis- 
OQflflioii  by  Meesni.  Drake,  Kinmont,  and  ofhera,  upon  "  Th0  SUidy  of  Anatomy 
mud  PhyHohgy  in  SchooU}^ 

Committees  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi* 
ftna,  Dlinoia^  ICssouri,  Tennessee^  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  to  circulate  and 
present  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  petitions  for  immediate  and  efBdent 
enaetments  proridtng  for  the  unirersal  education  of  all  fhee  citizens,  and  fhr  the 
establishment  of  institutions  Ibr  the  education  of  a  suffieient  number  of  teadi- 
ers.  Eadi  State  Directovy  was  also  advised  to  convene  the  friends  of  ednca* 
^on  for  tlie  organization  of  auzilfatfy  State  societies,  and  State  conventions 
were  accordinglj  held  at  Lexington  in  November,  1835|  and  at  Columbus  in 
Jannaiy,  1836. 

The  Sixth  Ankual  Mketinq  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  3d  to  Yth, 

1836.  At  this  meeting  there  were  discussions  upon  "  The  Use  of  the  Bibk  in 
Schoola,^  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  Alex.  Campbell,  Bishop  Purcell,  Kinmon^ 
and  others;  on  "  The  hesi  method  of  Studying  the  BiUe  in  Schoola,''  on  *'  Th0 
division  ofPupHa  inh  cUuaea  according  to  their  rtgvlar  or  irregtdar  attendane$t** 
(following  a  report  by  Samuel  Jervis  upon  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of 
schools;)  on  ^*  Existing  inefficient  modes  of  Instruction,^*  by  Hesars.  W.  Twining^ 
W.  F.  Ferguson,  W.  H.  McGuffey,  K  N.  KUiott,  J.  P.  Harrison,  R.  Morecraftk 
K.  Slack,  J.  L.  Talbott,  A.  Kinmont,  and  A.  Campbell ;  on  '*  Manual  Labor  in 
OoUeges]'*  on  Dr.  Campbell's  lecture  upon  "Moral  Culture^"  by  Dr.  Harrison, 
Kinmont,  Campbell,  and  Purcell ;  on  "  The  formation  of  Teachers^  Associations;^ 
and  on  "  The  study  of  Astronomy  and  Physiology  in  SchoolsJ"  A  communica- 
tion was  also  received  from  Mrs.  Lydta  H.  Sigoumey  upon  **  Female  Education,^ 
The  formation  of  township  libraries,  and  library  associations,  was  recommend- 
ed)— a  prise  of  $100  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  maxim,  "Knowledge 
is  WeaWi,** — and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  of  an  educational 
monthly,  the  "  Western  Academician  and  Journal  of  JSducation  and  Science,"  under 
the  editorship  of  John  W.  Picket 

The  Sbvxmth  AbhuaIi  liEsmro  was  held  at  Oincinnati,  October  2d  to  7th» 

1837.  An  address  by  Samuel  Lewis  upon  "ikitndmg  public  tTistruetion  so  as 
to  embrace  th/s  educational  taants  of  the  whols  comsnumiy,**  gave  rise  to  a  prc^ 
tracted  discussion  by  Messrs.  Pierce^  of  Michigan,  MoGuffey,  Kinmont,  Puroell^ 
Gbmpbell,  Mansfield,  Stowe^  Lewis,  J.  Stevens,  Harrison,  W.  Scott,  and  a  Y. 
Marshall.  "  The  moral  injhienee  of  a  system  of  honors  and  rewards,"  was  die* 
passed  by  Messrsi  Lynd,  Drake,  Harrison,  Beecher,  P.  T.  Brooks,  and  T.  Wal- 
ker; and  the  subject  of  "Emulation  as  a  motive  in  Education,"  after  protracted 
discussion  by  Messrs.  Drake,  Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stevens,  Harrison,  Kinmont; 
Bny>ks,  Purcell,  W.  Nixop,  0.  Chester,  W.  F.  Thomas»  Beecher,  Walker,  and 
McOuifey,  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  rep<^  at  the  next  meeting. 
There  were  also  interesting  debates  on  a  higher  education  and  increased  com'* 
pensaUon  as  essential  to  making  a  "profession  "  of  teacher^  by  MessrsL  Beecher, 
Mansfield,  N.  Wright,  Marshall,  McGufTey,  and  others;  and  again  upon  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  exercise  in  schools.  Resolutions  wore  passed 
approving  of  the  establishment  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  recom- 
mending the  study  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  practice  in  Vocal  Music^  in 
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Common  Scfaoola,  and  adopting  the  "  Western  Academician"  aa  thetbeorgiaot 
the  Instkution. 

The  EiOETR  Ankttal  Gohtkiitiov  was  held  at  C^dnnatl,  October  lit  to  6th, 

1838.  The  moat  prominent  sabjectH  for  discuanon  before  this  meetiog  wm 
»^IhrfMU  Sckook,*'  '' SemkiajieB  for  Ftmdk  Edwoatum,''  and  ''Swias  Sdwi 
JnstmetUmJ^^    The  fint  gulijeot  vaa  faittx)daoed  bj  Snpt  Lewis,  wu  reported 
upon  by  ProC  Stowe,  and  ably  debated  by  Hessra.  Lewia,  fitowe^  Dnke^  J. 
Denbam,  J.  a  F.  Salomon,  McGuffey,  T.  T.  Loomio^  C  L.  TIalford,  J. UStercfr 
aon,  Briabanoi  and  Linaiey.    The  sal^ect  of  female  ediaeatiop  waa  dJaooaedb^ 
Meaara.  McGaffey,  Drake^  Stowe^  fialomon,  fieeoher,  and  Haniaon;  and  then* 
lation  of  Sunday  Schoola  to  Gooamoo  Sohooli^  and  the  propriety  of  permittiBg 
the  use  of  public  achool-houaea  by  Sunday  adboola  wem  oonadcnd  at  giwk 
length  by  Messrs.  Stowe,  Harrison,  Beeoher,  W.  R.  Whitmora,  laogdoi,  Mfr 
Gufley,  Drake,  Walker,  W.  Greene,  J.  Cballen,  G.  Guilford,  a  Graham,  Jr^  A- 
G.  Smith,  and  Jervis.    A  report  of  Dr.  Beecher  upon  Emulation  was  foUowod 
by  a  counter  report  from  Messrs.  Pkdcet,  Drake^  and  McGuiTey,  and  a  di»» 
rion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Diake^  Harrison,  McGulTey,  Wylie,  Store,  A^ 
nold,  Beecher,  Greene,  Mansfield,  and  Salomon.     There  were  other  delielei 
upon  the  effects  of  a  multiplication  of  colleges,  by  Messrs.  McGoffej,  Stow^ 
Lewis,  and  M.  M.  Carll — and  upon  the  use  of  printed  questions  and  aniwenL 
Essays  were  received  from  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lw 
Phelps. 

The  publication  of  the  ^  Western  Academician  "  having  ceased  at  the  doee  of 
its  first  volume,  the  Executive  Committee  were  advised  to  eontiniie  it  if  fooad 
practicable. 

The  Institute  during  the  previous  year  had  suffered  the  loss  of  ooe  of  iti 
ablest  and  moat  active  members,  Alexander  Kinmont  Remarks  eulogistic  o^ 
his  worth  and  services  were  made  in  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Picket  aod  FnC 
Stowe. 

The  Ninth  Axkual  MsBTiNa  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  7th  to  nth, 

1839.  Few  addresses  were  delivered  at  this  meeting  and  the  time  tris  pnnO" 
paUy  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  reports  and  in  discussion.    The  qoflSticia 
of  "  TKc  subjects  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  oswrse  of  Female  £<iiMA0«"  *** 
folly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Wilson,  Puroeli,  W.  Johnston,  Ber*!*^^ 
Hamline,  Prof.  Walker,  Beecher,  J.  Wright,  Arnold,  Carll,  Pres.  C.  0.  f^x^^ 
Prof  J.  M.  Trimble,    S.  N.  Manning,    J.  McD.  Matthews,    Bev.  Dr.  Afiee, 
Yaughan,  and  Harrison.     Other  debates  were  held  upon  the  infloeDOt  of 
•*  Chartered  InstiUOions  iipon  Private  Schools,'*  by  Messrs.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  Tei* 
ford,  W.  Greene,  Lewis,  Pres.  T.  J.  Biggs^  J.  H.  Jones,  &mline,  Be7>  ^-J* 
Brooke,  Manning,  Bev.  N.  Sneythen,  Matthews,  and  Vaughan — on  ^&c^ 
Schools,''  by  Messrs.  Tdford,  P.  a  Symmes,  B.  P.  Aydelott,  Brooke,  ^^ 
Blanchard,  J.  Cballen,  and  J.  a  Williani»— on  '' IhadUng  as  a  Prefestisn,'^^ 
Messrs.  Aydelott,  N.  HoUey,  Greene,  Johnston,  Mansfield,  E.  P.  Langdon,  J^'oeii 
Symmes,  Trimble,  Biggs,  Forshey,  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  J.  Ll  Talbott,  aodPr*^* 
F.  Lowrie— on  "  The  study  of  the  Cfeneral  and  State  Ckmmutians  in  Sdlis^''^ 
Messrs.  Greene,  Lewis,  Wilson,  N.  Wright^  Harrison,  Johnston,  TrioblSr  ^ 
shey,  Talbott,  Telford,  Brooke,  Wright,  and  Smith-— on  "  The  aasodaUon  rf  ^ 
sation  and  Ideas  in  Education,"  by  Messrs.  T.  Maylin,  Harrison.  Carll,  MapP^ 
Sueythen,  and  Biggs-Hind on  " The  evil  ejects  of  Vagrancy  ttpon  Sdiocih* ^ 
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J.  H.  Perfcina,  Biggs,  Brooke,  Yaughan,  Lewis,  K.  0.  Williams,  Carll, 
AUee,  Powell,  Langdon,  Challen,  Trimble,  Jonea,  J.  DiUingham,  Telford,  and 
Sjmmes.  The  usual  exercises  were  varied  by  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  by  several  lectures  upon  different  branches 
of  physical  science,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Craig.  A  report 
was  received  from  an  auxiliary  society  that  had  been  formed  in  Mississippi 

The  Tenth  Aknual  Mebtino  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5th  to  lOtb, 
1840.  At  this  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  R,  Park  and  Dr.  Morrill, 
numerous  reports  were  made  by  the  appointed  committees,  and  discussions 
were  hold,  as  follows  :^n  *^MiKtary  diacipliM  in  Schools,^^  by  Messrs.  0.  M. 
Mitchell,  Harrison,  Porshey,  Perkins,  Telford,  J.  Williamson,  N.  Wright, 
Yaogfaan,  Greene^  AUee,  Manning,  Biggs,  and  Prof  F.  Merrick— on  *'  A  course 
ofgkidyfor  Femaks,^^  by  Messra  Johnston,  Harrison,  Stowe,  Greene,  Beecher, 
Porshey,  and  Ghallen— on  *'  The  position  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  a  College 
Cbicrw,"  by  Messrs.  Biggs,  Stowe,  Mitchell,  Brooke,  0.  Prescott,  and  Johnston 
—on  "  The  defi^He  objects  far  the  action  ofGie  OoUege,^^  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Biggs, 
Stowe^  Atlee^  Talbott,  G.  R.  Hand,  Mitchell,  Perkins,  and  F.  Merrick— on  "  The 
union  of  Western  teachers^^^  by  Messrs.  Brooke,  &  P.  Langdon,  Biggs,  Talbott, 
and  Wylie— on  "  The  proper  time  for  comnumcing  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Homan  cUutiea^^^  by  Meesm  Stowe,  Biggs,  Merrick,  Langdon,  Brooke,  Lewis, 
Manning,  T.  A.  Goodhue^  Mitchell,  Challen,  Greene,  Beecher,  and  Forshoy— on 
**  The  inutility  of  college  endotoments^  scholarshipSy  d^c.,*'  by  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Manning,  Harrison,  Biggs,  R  Davidson,  Greene,  Forshey,  Wylie,  Brooke, 
Stowe,  and  Mitchell  Reports  were  also  received  fVom  the  Cincinnati  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  fh>m  the  Ohk)  Mechanics*  Institute^ 
as  well  as  from  several  delegates  respecting  the  condition  of  education  in  their 
reflective  States. 

The  Elvtenth  Aknual  Meetiko  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  4th  to 
9th,  1841.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Biggs,  Prof.  Loorois,  Dr.  Ayde- 
lott,  Prof  Howard,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and  others.  Among  the  reports  received 
was  an  able  one  upon  ^  The  defects  of  the  Common  School  Laws^*^  made  by  Dr. 
Leavitt,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  '*  Western  School  Journal,-^  of  Louis- 
viUa  It  was  fc^lowed  by  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Greene,  and  W. 
Johnson.  Other  debates  were  held  on  "  7%c  defects  of  the  present  system  of  in- 
stntcUony'*  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  Ray,  and  J.  J.  Moss— on  "  The 
nmtOiiy  of  College  EndowmeniSj^*  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Biggs,  Stowe,  H.  W. 
Wright,  Moss,  J.  B.  Walker,  and  Galloway — on  "  Ihaching  as  a  distinct  Profes- 
sion,*^  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Moss,  Johnson,  Galloway,  Mitchell,  Leavitt,  and 
Wylie — on  "  BeUgious  instruction  in  OoUeges  and  Seminaries^^*  by  Messrs.  Stowe, 
Greene,  Harrison,  Moss,  Walker,  Beecher,  Davidson,  and  Wylie — on  "  The  ob- 
jections to  the  study  of  the  MathemaUcs^*^  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Davidson,  Moss, 
and  'J.  G.  Rosenstein— on  "  TJie  necessity  of  the  distinct  incorporation  of  each 
school  district  for  school  purposeSj"  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Langdon,  M.  G.  Williams, 
and  Leavitt— on  "  T?ie  objects  and  prospects  of  the  College^"  by  Messrs.  Talbott, 
Wylie,  Biggs,  B.  Baker,  and  J.  L.  Van  Doren.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  also  com- 
municated an  essay  upon  ^^  Female  Education.^  It  was  decided  that  the  next 
convention  should  be  held  in  Louisville,  and  that  the  time  of  meeting  should 
be  changed  from  October  to  August. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meetino  was  hold  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  16th 
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to  20tli,  1842.  The  time  of  the  sessioii  was  diieflj  taken  up  in  the  dimnon 
of  **  The  School  Laws,  and  the  propo&ed  organimtion  of  a  jurofession  oftdKtdon* 
—on  a  " BiU  eoneemmg  Publie  Ifutmctum  "  for  the  seTeial  8tate»--4Dd  tm^Tk 
wmiotu  melhodB  €/Edmoation  aud  Inoinadion"'^n  which  dinciMriona  u  ietii« 


part  was  taken  bj  Measre.  Noble  Batler,  J.  H.  Harvej,  F.  SbackeUbrd,  B.& 
Smith,  O.  a  Leavitt,  a  H.  Thomson,  Talbott,  B.  F.  Fanisworth,  HarrisoD,  J. 
W.  Hall,  M.  Sturgees,  F.  Eckatein,  and  6.  B.  Hand.  There  was  «!»  ftdiam- 
inon  on  "  The  irUroduetion  of  the  study  of  Naktrai  Theology  tato  SAoob  and 
CoUege^^*  by  Messrs.  Hamej,  Eckstein,  Thomson,  Banks,  Famswortb,  Buck^ 
Shackelford,  and  Leavitt.  The  "  Western  School  Joamal,"  pnbliahed  bf  0.  & 
Leavitt  at  Louisyille,  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute. 

An  extra  session  of  the  College  was  held  at  Gncinnata,  October  tOth  ind 
21st,  and  again  at  Golombos^  Ohio,  on  the  2tth  and  28th  of  BecexDber,  IMl 
The  annual  sessioos  of  1843  and  1844  were  held  at  LouistiOe^  hot  In  183  ft 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  a  very  interesting  meeting  waa  held,  tttended  \^ 
delegates  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kaiyland,  and  Virginia,  u  weQ  n 
from  the  Western  StatesL  But  of  these  meetings  we  hare  no.fbrtherreccirl 
The  College  ceased  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  after  1840 ;  thoee  for  ISSi 
and  1840  having  been  published  by  the  aid  of  the  C^ndnnati  Socie^  for  the 
IHffVinon  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  previous  volumes  had  been  prated  «it^ 
out  expense  to  the  Institute^  and  all  other  ezpenaes  had  been  defrayed  withart 
difficulty  from  the  annual  fees  and  contributions  of  its  membeni  TUa  inter- 
ruption in  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  was  unfortunate  both  for  the  poblie 
and  the  association ;  for  the  public,  because  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter 
was  thereby  lost,  and  for  the  Institute,  because  the  discontinuance  discouraged 
many  of  the  valuable  membeni  entirely,  and  rendered  othen  lukewano,  tod 
Anally  caused  a  suspension  of  its  sessions.  Another  reason  for  its  dBcfine  maj, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  management  out  of  the  lumda  of  the 
working  teachers  of  Cincinnati  to  those  of  Louisville.  Upon  its  remoral  to 
that  city  its  energy  was  largely  expended  upon  the  somewhat  cfaiinerieal  pre* 
Ject  of  erecting  by  law  a  '*  profession  "  of  teachers.  Failure  in  this  aod  a  g^ 
ual  decline  in  popular  interest,  acting  upon  the  more  mercurial  tempenmcBt^ 
Southern  men,  dampened  their  ardor  and  discouraged  continued  effort  ^ 
error  was  seen  too  late  and  the  return  home  oould  not  restore  loat  ritali^* 
State  associations  and  local  Institutes  have  since  taken  its  place,  but  being  0Q» 
posed  in  most  iuatances  wholly  of  teachers,  they  are  for  that  ressoa  isftrior  ts 
the  older  "  Literary  Institute^"  and  want  an  important  element  of  peipeta^'^ 
an  element,  moreover,  whose  tendency  would  be  to  raise  thesa  above  tbeir 
own  limited  sphere  of  thought  and  interest,  and  bring  them  into  mon  iatim^ 
fiamiliarity  with  other  fields  of  view,  and  thought^  and  action. 
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Aj>DREsa£S)  LscfuKn,  Emats,  avd  RipobiB)  at  the  meetings  of  the  College 
of  Teacbera  from  1831  to  1842. 

Atbklott.  B.  P^  Pun.  Woodwud  CbU^f*,  CtDeiuatl.— R«mHi  m  tha  bait  ndhod  ofttudyinr 
the  Bible  in  seboola,  1836 ;  on  doniMtic  adoe»tion,  IBSn ;  on  Um  me  of  lalection*  Troni  tbo 
Biblo  in  aehoola,  J837 ;  on  the  duties  now  ioeumbent  on  American  eitizeni,  1839.— AdI- 
dienei  on  the  mutuml  relatione  of  College  troslee*  end  feottltiee,  1837 ;  on  tbe  edvantegee 
of  a  department  of  Enf  lish  Lanffua«e  and  Literature  in  CoUagee,  1838 ;  on  Cbristian  ed- 
ueatien  in  ednealkMal  inttitotioiMk  1841. 

Barbbb.  Dr.  W.  J..  Cincinnati,— Report  00  ZoOlogy  a»  a  brmncb  of  •dneation,  184J.  AddreM  oo 
Nalaral  Theotogr  as  a  brancb  of  edocation,  184S. 

BABNABn,  H.,  Hartfunl.— AddMM  00  tbe  conditions  of  a  SBeeessfnl  lyitem  of  publie  sehools»  IMS. 

BAseoH,  Rev.  H.  B.,  D.  D.,  Aucusta  College,  Ky.— Address  on  tbe  pbikwopby  of  letten,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  moral  intereal,  1838. 

Bbbcbbb,  Rev.  Ltman,  D.  D.,  Pies.  Lane  Theol.  Sem.— Address  on  tbe  imjiortaoee  of  making 
teaching  a  profession,  1833.    Report  on  Emolatlon,  1(08. 

Biaaa,  T.  J.,  Prof,  at  Lane  8em^— Addrssses  on  Domestic  Education,  1835 ;  on  tbe  position  of  tbe 


Ancient  Languages  in  a  eollegiaie  eooise,  IMO ;  on  Pmetieal  Teacblnf,  1841.  Reports  on 
tbe  definite  objecU  calling  for  tbe  action  of  tbe  Institute,  1840;  on  tbe  formation  of  a  West- 
ern Academy  of  flcience,  1840. 

BisBor.  Rev.  R.  H.,  Prss.  Miami  Univ.— Addresses  on  tbe  general  denaode  of  education,  183J; 
on  difficulties  in  the  management  of  collefes,  1836b 

BSA9FOR0,  Prof.  C— Addresses  on  tbe  llodera  Languages,  1838;  00  tbe  kind  of  education  adapt- 
ed to  the  West.  1833. 

BtfcHANAif,  J.,  Madison,  Kv.— Report  on  Emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

BvRBOOQB,  Miss  C.  M.— Embt  on  Female  Edueetioo,  1841. 

BOTLBR,  Marx.  Louisville.— Addren  on  tbe  quaIi6cations  of  teaehen,  183S. 

BvTLBB,  NoBLB,  LouisviUe.— Report  00  tbe  slady  of  History  in  schools,  1843. 

CAxraBLi.,  Albx.— Address  on  tiie  importance  of  nailing  toe  moral  with  tbe  intelleotual  ealtofa 
of  tbe  mhNl.1836. 

Cabll,  M.  M.— Address  oo  moral  enUnre,  16381  Report  oo  tlie  mder  and  developmenl  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  1840. 

CHALtBM,  Rev.  Jambb.— Report  on  the  importaaoe  of  ealii valine  tbe  eenseleaee.  1840. 

Craxs,  J.  D.,  Cincinnati.- Addrem  oo  tlie  present  iaefllcient  aod  superficial  nsooes  of  instraetion, 
1836.  Lectures  on  tbe  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Pneumatics ;  Electricity ;  and  Electro-Magnei- 
asm,1830. 

DAVBKroRT,  Dabiui.— Rraort  on  certain  questions  from  tbe  Trustees  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Schools, 
1835. 

DAViDsoit,  lU  Pres.  Transylvania  Univ.— Reports  on  tbe  valoe  of  the  ittndy  of  EtUos  in  erilegw 
and  schools,  1840;  on  a  coQegiate  course  for  the  West,  1841. 

DiLUBOHAM,  J.— ^Repwt  on  Education  in  Georgia,  1839. 

Drarb.  Dabibl,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati— Addresses  on  Physical  Education,  1833 ;  on  the  philosophy 
of  family,  soliool,  and  college  discipline,  1834.  Reports  on  the  study  of  anatomy  and  pfaysh 
ology  in  common  scbooU,  1830 ;  on -the  preparatory  education  of  tbe  iihjrsician,  IKS. 

IhTMORT,  Mrs.  J.  L. — Letter  on  the'  inducements  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  for  life,  1837. 

ScKBTBtii,  F.— Report  on  Linew  Drawing,  1837. 

EowABDS,  J.  M. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography,  1841. 

EcLLs,  SAMfBL.- Aodrcsses  on  tbe  ^gnitj  of  tbe  olBce  of  tte  prorassiooat  teacher,  1837 ;  on  the 
principles  of  tbe  formation  of  society,  1830* 

ELUoirr,  Dr.  £.  N.— Address  on  a  systeroetic  course  of  Biblical  studies,  1843. 

PlooTB,  J.  P.— Addresses  on  the  Meehaniee'  institute  of  Ciaeinnati,  1837 ;  on  Diaciplise,  1830;  mk 
tbe  onion  of  labor  and  stody.  1842. 

V^RBBBT.  Prof.  C.  6.,  Natcfaex.— Reports  on  Education  in  MnsisBippi,  1839 ;  on  roetaorologr, 
1841. 

OOOPARD,  F.  E.,  LouieviOe.- Addrem  on  tbe  history  of  Mathematical  Science,  183S. 

Gbuirb,  T.  S..  CharleBton,  8.  C— Addrem  againrt  tbe  dassies  and  matbematios  as  a  part  of  Iho 
course  of  general  education  in  oor  country,  1834. 

Ball,  J.  W^  Dayton.— Addresses  on  ibe  Art  of  Edoeation,  I84S;  oa  tbe  chataeler  of  Waebing- 
ton,1843. 

Hablibb,  Rev.  L.  L.— Addrem  on  a  mora  extended  view  of  Female  Education,  1839. 

Hamd,  D.,  Jr.— Report  on  tbe  bert  method  of  leaobing  AritbaBtie,  1839. 

Habd,  G.  R.— Reports  00  Primary  Instruction,  1839 ;  on  a  course  of  instruction  in  coodmm 
eehoob,  1840. 

Barbbt,  Prof.  J.  H.— Addremes  on  learning  as  essential  to  educators,  1848;  on  the  teaebor*i  pio- 
Amion  and  tbe  school  laws,  1843. 

HARRiaoM,  Dr.  J.  P.— Addrem  on  Popular  Education,  1836. 

Hbbbam,  J.  A.,  Cincinnati.— Re{iort  on  tbe  peculiarities  of  German  Universitiee,  1841. 

Hbbts,  Mis.  C.  L.— Poem,  1837.    Essay  on  Conveisatioo  as  a  brancb  of  education,  1838. 

HoLLT,  Natbabibl,  Cincinnati.— Addrssscs  on  preeerving  tbe  innocence  of  childhood  and  unit- 
ing to  it  a  tlHMOU^  edoeation,  1833 ;  on  tlm  neeemity  of  universal  education,  1833 ;  on  pR^> 
fbssional  teaching,  1839.  Reports  on  Mr.  Grimke*s- proposed  course  of  rtudy,  1835 ;  on  the 
meaas  of  afousing  tbe  oommunity  on  tbe  subject  of  cducatioo,  1830. 

HorwooD,  WiLUAB,  CineinBati.— Addrem  cm  tlie  best  method  of  leaching  languages,  1834.  R^ 
port  00  tbe  need  of  an  bnproved  book  of  deOnitiona,  1835. 

Howard,  Prof.  W.  O.— Addrem  on  the  reciprocal  dntiee  of  pereots  and  teachers,  1841. 

HvRTOOB,  Rev.  Bbwj.— Addrem  on  tbe  importance  of  aeoral  edueatiou  keeping  pace  with  the  ma* 
eiienie  arts,  1837. 

Jobbbtob,  WiLUAM.r— Addrem  00  Female  education,  1839. 

JoRua,  J.  H.— Addram  on  infant  schools  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  tbe  cause  of  edueatiou,  1830 
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KiKHOirr,  Albzakdik.— Addranet  on  the  objeeto  of  Um  lartituta,  1831;  oottertdja^ik 
tore  of  the  ancient  kngmfeii,  1639 ;  oo  the  atody  of  ehaineter,  ISQL    B^poiii « tht«h% 
of  the  ancient  clnMiei  a  neeeaarj  part  of  education  JS3I ;  on  Aeatomy  awl  PhjMiv  ■• 
■tudv  iaMbooli,  183S;  oo  tbo  pimbi  of  wodoriBg  tSm atady  of  fictiliaai  i—|iiiotitwiMi 
(icial  to  the  atodeot,  ISM. 

Lbatitt,  Dr.  O.  S— Repom  oo  the  dofcctiof  iW  aeliool  kwa  and  tiw  nmediaL  18U;  Mfa 
■ehool  bwB,  JMS. 

Lbok AKO,  O.  L^  Ry.->Reporta  on  the  meom  of  anMnias  1h»  rooiaianity  oo  tbt  idgad  ( 
tioB,  1836;  oo  the  bert  oiaaae  of  earij  BMatal  coltaiOi  1837. 

Lbwio,  JoBif,  Ky.— AddiOM  oa  Piaetkal  TWhiiw,  1843. 


Lkwu,  Sam CBU  Ohio  School  Sup't.—Addrew  on  extending  the  coauMa  ■cheelcnneto 


the  want*  of  all  elaane,  1837.  R^orta  oo  the  boM  naode  of  rlaNfrHni  Nhooh  at  Iki 
Weat,  1835;  on  the  canaeaof  floctoatiooof  aehoola;  the eWla, and  loioate,  181& 

LooKia,  Praf.— Addraaa  oo  Meteofolocr,  ita  pfoffoaa  and  iapoitaoeo,  I8IL 

LowKiB,  Dr.  W.  P.^Addroaa  oo  the  Natoral  fleieoeea,  1839. 

LTRm  Rev.  8.  W.— Addieaa  oo  the  moral  infloence  of  reward  ia  a  ayaCeaa  of  edoealiai  ftaaM 
oo  the  word  of  God.  1837. 

MoGurriT.  Rev.  W.  H.,  ProC  at  Miami  UaiT.— Addraaa  on  the  iaflaenea  of  tie  ftady  oT  Ai 


Bihie on  iotoUeetual  and  aaoral  imnrovomeot,  1831 ;  oa  the  relalivo  datim ttjmtttiti 

leachet*.  1835.     Roporta  oo  Encliah  Compoaition,  1835 ;  on  the  beat  method  ofimiiffiai 

esamiaaiaooa,  1831^ 
McKbb,  Bov.  C.  B.— Addraaa  oo  the  imporUoee  of  oleratinf  the  toacker,  1831. 
If  cLban,  Hon.  Joan.— Addraaa  oo  the  fonnalioo  of  aodety,  and  the  iotrodoctieB  af  te 

arj  priaeiidaa  of  fovoraaMOt  ia  a  eoone  of  popolar  inalroetJoa,  I838L 
McLbod.  Donald  —Report  oo  Bloeotioo  and  oitaoipoiaaaooa  aaeokiac,  183^ 
McllAaTBB,  E.  D.— Report  on  the  aaoaaa  of  oxtondJiy  the  oaafiiliMn  or  the  Inalitati,  ]8>L 

1810. 
M;  oi 
teachera,  1836 ;  on  the  oaea  of  hktory,  1838.     Biographical  aketch  of  J.  S".  Gnnk^  UN. 
Roportroo  tto atady  of  eiimioal  and  eooatitolMMl  law  in  litenry  ioatitotiani,  1837;  «• 
**  Manual  of  Inatroctioo  '*  for  the  Miaaimippi  YaQey,  1835 ;  on  pvpaialerj  adocatiaa  M 
the  leaal  nroleadoo«  1838. 
Mamn,  T.  Bm  Ciodnooti.— Report  oa  Toeal  moaie  aa  a  bcaaab  of  eonmoD  aehool  edaoUoif  VSL 


McMATTBBwa,  J.  D." Report  oo  a  eoorae  tfiiUtdj  for  fbmolea,  1810. 
Mahmiiio,  8.  N.— Report  on  tbe  coOpemtioo  of  pnionta  and  teachen, 
MABsnBLD,  E.  D  —  Addreaaea  oo  the  atody  of  the  mathecnatica.  1834;  oo  the  qaa! 


MATTMBwa,  Prof  T.  J. — Report  oo  emolatioo  aa  a  motive  in  edoeaitioii.  1834. 

iraaM 


Matlih,  Miaa  A.  W.,  Saiam,  N.  J.^Eaaay  oo  the  naina  and  ideaaaraa  of  taodiinff,  199.    , 
Matlin,  TaoMAa.'-Addfaaaea  oo  the  nature  and  Mqeet  of  edocBlioo,  1838:  oo  uiaaMcataao 
aeaaatiooa  aod  ideaa  in  odoeatioo,  183B.    Roporta  on  the  OMaoa  of  eoltiv«Umi«laib9 
obedience  in  yooth,  1840 ;  oo  iotoDectoal  and  monl  aeionea,  1848. 
Mblibb,  J.  J.— AddroM  oo  the  atody  of  the  ntodem  laogoagea,  1838. 
Mbbmck,  Prof.  P.— Report  oo  aatural  aeiooca  aa  part  of  a  ooUcgo  coaraot  I840l 
Mbbbili^  Dr.  SAMUBi..-~AddrMaaa  oo  the  immortality  of  the  toachor*a  moral  iu8Biiri,ttf>;  • 


oeoniMnical  education,  18(1. 
MiLi.a,  Rev.  T.  A.-'Report  oo  the  erkencaa  of  Cfariatiaalty  aa  a  branch  of  odocatioe,  ISKI 
HrrcBBLL,  Prof.  O.  M.— Report  oo  civil  englneeriaff  aa  a  branch  of  coUagiale  tdacalioa.  Iw ; 

oo  leanied  aoeietiea  and  their  inOneoee,  1840 ;  oo  the  main  poiata  omd  ia  Gnat  BimB 

againat  the  nwthematiea.  1841.  ^ 

MoRTooMBBT,  Rov.  8.  H.— AddfoaaM  on  the  neoeasiCy  and  importaaeo  of  oioeolieo,  10;  •"* 

atudy  of  huoiaa  life,  1836. 
MoBRuoii,  M.  W.— Addrem  on  common  aebooh,  1831. 

Moaa,  J.  J. — AddraM  oo  what  eonatitntea  good  teaeheia  aod  how  to  pioeaio  theaa,  18(1. 
MuMroBD.  R.— Addrea  oo  the  dotiea  of  pareata  and  tmalow,  I8SS. 

MooeBT.  Dr.— Addraw  oa  the  iofloence  of  tight  lacing  open  health  and  lift.  1830.  ^__^ 

NiLBi.  M.  A.  H..  Prof,  at  Hanover  CoU  Ind.— Addreaaea  on  the  number  of  pnpOi  fiiroaalneM^ 

1832;  on  the  government  of  poblic  Htanify  inatttnlioBa,  1834. 
NizoK,  Prof.  W.— Addrem  oo  the  natore  and  moral  inflnooco  of  mnaie,  1834. 
NiTTTiiia.  R..  Prof,  at  W.  Reaerve  Col.— Report  on  ao  arranging  the  ooOago  vaeatiaai  ai  w F* 

mit  atodenla  to  ongago  in  teaching,  1896. 
Olm,  C.  N..  Prof,  at  Miami  Univ.— Addrew  oo  the  patriotic  dotiea  of  teaebma,  18HL        ..^ 
Pabk,  R.,  Prof,  at  Univ.  of  Faoa.- Report  oo  paniology,  or  the  otaaaiAQBtaoD  of  buna  kBMi*9 

1840. 
Pbbbb,  Rev.  B.  O.— Addraaa  oo  Intelleetoal  edocalion,  oapMialhr  io  Ha  oaily  alaga,  18^ 
pBnmMAR,  A.  W.— Addrem  oo  methoda  of  taaobiog  ttie  Uiod,  1830.  ^^. 

Pbbbmb,  J.  H.— Addraaam  oo  the  importance  of  forming  aoeietiea  aoxiliary  to  the  laalHaM,  1^ 

on  the  edaealion  of  girla,  16IS.    Reporta  on  the  influence  of  vagrant  bojt  apaa  ««  *^ 

aehoola,  1830;  oo  the  EnglMi  nnivoiMtioa.  1840i 
Phbln,  Mra.  A-  H.  L.— Emay  on  female  edacatioo,  1838.  ,_m\lm. 

PicKBT.  Albbbt,  Sen..  Prin.  Cin.  Fern.  Inatltote.— Opening  addramon  tboobjeebaftkab^^ 

1834;  on  education,  1835;  oo  pareota.  teaeheia,  and  aehoota,  1836;   oo  rafbro* ■^'T 

tioo,  1838 ;  oo  the  formation  of  character  in  individoalay  1839 ;  oo  the  ^aalHBeatiaarf^v**' 

era.  1839 ;  oo  the  want  of  educatioo,  1841, 1849.  .^^ 

Pikbcb.  Bev.  J.  D.,  8apt.  of  Pub.  Inatraetioa  io  Mich.— Addtam  on  a  corraet  kaewMf"*  "^ 

man  natora  eaaential  to  aoeeaaafu!  toacbing,  1837. 
PoaT.  T.  M.,  Prof,  at  lU.  Col.— Addram  on  the  upedieocv  of  atndjrlag  the  rlaiaira,  IflSi    ^ 
POBCBLL,  J.  B..  Biahop.— Addrem  on  the  philoanphy  of  the  mind,  1811     Roporta  ea  odnf  *^^ 

Ions  frvMii  the  Bible  in  aohooli,  1837;  on  the  Ohio  Inatitatioo  fer  tho  Mind,  1831.     ^ 
QmRAN,  T.  H.,  Prin.  Cin.  Addphi  Sem.— Report  oo  emolatioo  aa  a  motive  ia  edneetiea,  1^, 
Rat,  JoaBPH,  Prof,  ot  Woodward  Cul.— ReporU  oo  the  ntillty  of  cabinola  of  nalonl  k^*^. 

mcana  of  education,  1836 ;  oo  the  value  of  the  blackboard,  aod  method  of  owf  ^r^ 

oo  the  influence  which  Boarda  of  Examination  may  exert  upon  tho  quaUfleatiem  af  ^i*^ 

era,  1840. 
Rbbvbb,  T.  S.,  Virginia.— Addram  oo  edaontion,  1838L 
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Sasia,  J.  If,  Pbila.— AiUmi  oa  Um  LaaeaiteriM  or  monitorial  wplttm  of  iaitraetion,  1830. 

BoBBiiia,  Prnf — AddioM  on  Mtf-adoeatioo,  1819. 

RooKitrmn,  Dr.  J.  G.-^AddrcM  on  pb^teal  •dtteathm,  1841. 

BAi.oMOir,  J.  C.  F.'^Hoport  oa  ty mnaitict,  1836. 

BcoTT,  J.  W.,  Prof,  si  Mkmi  UoiT.^Adilreiioo  lk«  tepottmco  oTmoro  praetfcal  odoottioo,  183S. 

Scott.  Rot.  Waltbb. — Addran  on  tho  outlinot  of  tru«  education  and  the  natiooal  lytlem,  1837. 

Hmahroii,  Jaima^  Pioi.  Looinaaa  Oollj»Addf««  on  appaab  to  honor  aad  aiotfal  tantinenta  at  a 
•ufaalitato  lor  corporal  poniabment.  1830. 

BiMnmiiKT.  Mia.  h.  B.^Enay  on  ftnafo  patriotiim,  1636. 

Bin,  Tbohas,  Jr.— Addian  on  the  clailnt  of  plnonolofy  upon  Hie  attention  of  the  teacher,  183S. 

Slacs,  Eluah,  D.  D.,  Oxfotd.  (X—Addrawaa  on  Bhysical  wienee  in  general,  1839 ;  on  the  appli- 
cation of  prineinlei  to  practice  in  nhvtical  Mieoee,  1834.  Reoorti  on  africokore  at  a  branch 
of  common  mJiooI  eoncation,  ISM;  on  tho  benedt  to  be  derived  to  the  etudent  ftom  tha 
reedinf  of  fielitiout  eonporition*  in  school,  1898. 

Bmitm»  Rev.  B  B.-^Addrem  on  the  atate  of  odttcation  in  Kontaeky,  184B. 

BroKB,  E. — Report  oa  book-keeping,  1838. 
I,  C.  E..  Prof,  at  Lano  Sam.— Addrti 


BrowB,  C.  E..  Pref.  at  Lano  Sam.— Addrtaaea  on  tho  diaeinllne  of  the  Inlalleetnal  powera,  1883:* 
OB  tho  pieaent  viaiem  of  ednoation,  1837 ;  ob  the  Bible  aa  a  meana  of  iateUectuel  and  moral 
impravameot,  1838.    Reporta  00  the  edncatloa  of  Immigraota,  1835 ;  on  normal  aehoola, 
00  preparatory  adaeation  for  the  mfolalry,  1838 ;  on  the  eariy  hialory  of  edoeatkio. 


Talbott,  D.  T.— Renort  on  the  beat  method  of  teaching  comnoaition,  1835. 

TaIiBOtt,  J.  L.— Addram  on  leamiBg  eaaential  to  edncalore,  1849.     Reporta  on  geography,  1839 ; 

on  an  edneational  periodteat  in  the  Weal,  1849L 
Yam  Dorbn,  J.  Lk,  Pre*.  T.  Ladiea*  Coll.,  Lesiagton.— Addram  on  Callatheoiea,  1834.    Report  ob 

the  order  of  atddiea  in  primary  female  aehMh,  1834. 
Yamob,  BlU4Ii.— -Addram  on  a  nniform  ayatem  of  common  aehool  edocation  and  oa  adapting  It  to. 

our  republican  inatitutiona,  1838. 
Walxbr,  Timotrt.— Addreaaea  on  the  oljeet  of  edoeatioB  in  the  United  Blatea,  1833 ;  on  th* 

nkmiama  of  the  age,  1841. 
WiLi«4RB.  Mn.  Emma.— Eaaay  on  Ibmala  edocation,  1841. 
WiLUAMa.  M.  G.— Addreaaea  on  mannal  labor  aa  a  meana  of  reducing  eoOete  espenaea;  ahould  it 

he  obligatory  or  optional  1 1836 ;  00  tlm  importaace  of  edneational  dcpaitmonta  in  oar 

State  goveromenta,  1837.  / 1 

WiLUAMBAR,  Jamm.— Report  on  tha  doty  of  teaeheiB  ia  eBMvaiiog  a  paoille  apirtt  in  aehoola, 

1841. 
Wuaoit,  J.  L.t  Di  DL—Atldraaaea  00  a  ayatem  of  unlveraal  edocation  not  only  deairable  but  prao- 

ticeUe,  1836;  on  the  obiectoof  tbe  Inatltote,  1839.    Report  on  hifknt  achoola,  1837. 
WooB,  WiLtuM,  M.  D.— A^rMM*  on  tbe  tninence  of  edttoatioB  oa  the  phyaioal  developoMot 

of  man,  1837;  on  phyaieal  educatioo,  1838. 
WooLLBT.  6.  W.— Report  on  the  beat  method  of  teaching  penmanahip,  1835. 
Wtub,  Arbrbw,  Prm.  fTnlv.  of  Ind.— Addremea  00  discipline  in  achoola  aad  collegea,  1838;  on 

the  religiooa  elamenta  of  edncatlon.  1840;  oa  tbe  beat  meaai  of  elevaifog  the  teaehoia*  pro- 

ibaaion,  1841 ;  on  the  aentiment  of  Toneration,  184S. 
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BeT.  0.  B.  McKee^  etocted  I830;(T)  ElQah  SlMk»  1831;  Albert Pkkek»att, 
1833-*42. 

TI0S-PBIBIDENT8 : 

OMa,— Caleb  Kempe,  1831 ;  John  Easterbrook,  1831 ;  B.  SI«d^  1833-1S; 
VL  G.  William^  1836-*39;  F.  Kenidc,  1840;  a  E.  Stowe,  1841;  0.  W.^di* 
nlman,  1843. 

JToaudfcy.— W,  D.  Jonee»  1831 ;  P.  &  Fall,  1834^  '3&.*38 ;  J.  G.  Tonoft  18»i 
Prof.  Trimble,  1839 :  R.  Dayidaon,  1840,  '41 ;  J.  H.  Haroey,  1842. 

IfuUcma,^^  N.  Elltott,  1831,  *36;  M.  A.  H.  NOea,  1834,  *36;  J.  E  Hnef, 
1837 :  A.  Wilej,  1838-*41 ;  U.  Storgoa,  1843. 

iSuiotJ.— E.  Beecher,  1834-'36,  39-'41 ;  J.  K.  Ped^,  1837;  Dr.  Egu,  1838^ 
P.  Acrefl^  1843. 

MiaMuru-^W.  a  Fdtta^  1835-.'37 ;  J.  HI  Fieldiiig,  183».'4l ;  J.  E  laflMft 
1843« 

TlrnneMee.— P.  Lindsey,  1835-^37,  '39-^41 ;  B.  Slack,  1838,  *41 

Miasias^pL^^.  Chamboriine,  1835;  J.  Lane,  1836;  E.  N.  Ettkl^  1S37;  & 
A.  Cartwright,  1838 ;  C  O.  Forehej,  1839-'42. 

Ixniinoad.— Biah.  Hawks,  1835 ;  X  a  Shannon,  183&-*39 ;  J.  logloB,  1840,  *4L 

Jlt<:%voi».--0. L. Leavitt,  1836;  J. D.Pierce,  1837, *38;  D.  Houghton,  183»-'4L 

Ptffituv^tHimia.— L  Halsej,  1836 ;  Prof.  Kennedy,  1837 ;  a  GL  Jennings  1838; 
Bev.  Dr.  PreBsly,  1839;  J.  P.  Durbin,  1840,  '41. 

FiryMi.— A.  CampbelL  1836-'4L 

Arkanaaa.-^Rey.  Mr.  Slevenaon,  1836. 

AktbamcL-^K  Payne,  1836-'38;  B.  Manley,  183»-'41 ;  X  K.  Baratt,1841 

Gaorgia.—A.  Church,  1836-'38 ;  a  a  Davis,  1831^*41. 

South  OaroUna,-^,  Adama,  1836,  '37 ;  G.  K  Paddock,  1839^*41. 

lova  TsrrUory.-^T.  a  Parvfai,  1838-'39,  '41-'43 ;  G.  Mason,  1840. 

KorOi  Oinrftaa— D.  L.  Swain,  1839-'41. 

I'hridcL—Q.  S.  Peck,  1839-'41. 

Wiaeonsin  7hrritory.-^B.  Kilboume,  183^*41. 

CX>RRESPONDINa  SKCRETARII8: 

K.  G.  Wmiama,  1831,  '40,  '41;  T.  H.  Qainan,  1834;  K.  Holley,  1835;  D.L 
Talbott^  1836, '37;  G.  B.  Hand,  1838;  W.  Greene^  1839;  0.  L  Lxmu^Wl 

BXOOBDINQ  BBORRABOB: 

J.  L.  Talbott,  1831 ;  D.  L.  Talbott.  1833-'35 ;  A.  H.  McGnffey,  1836^  "3? ;  ^< 
Phmipa,  Jr.,  1838;  J.  Bay,  1839;  Gf.  B.  Hand,  1840,  '41 ;  N.  BoUer,  1841 

TBBJkSUBSBS; 

J.  B.  Wyman,  1831 ;  J.  Van  Eaton,  1834;  T.  Maylin,  1835-*38;  O.B.BiBd, 
1839  r  J.  A.  Warden,  1840;  0.  Wilson,  1841;  J.  Toy,  1848. 

LnouRiAXS: 
a  IC  Wheeler,  1831;   J.  L.  Talbott,  1836, '38 ;   J.  Yui  Eaton,  183fi,*37;  t 
ICayUn,  1839 ;  W.  Phillipa,  Jr.,  1840,  '41 ;  A.  J.  Lmoohi,  1843. 

SZBCUTXYS  ooMiomB: 

A.  Picket,  1831-'41 ;  A.  Kinmont,  1831-'36;  K.  HoU^,  1831,  '35,  '36;  T. 
Hammond,  1831 ;  M.  Graves,  1831 ;  B.  MamTord,  1831 ;  E.  SOadc,  ]834-'36; 
J.  L.  Talbott,  1834,  '37 ;  J.  Van  Eaton,  1834^  '36,  '37 ;  T.  Maylin,  1835-^;  >• 
P.  Aydelott,  1836;  D.  L.  Talbott,  1836,  '36;  a  H.  Montgomery,  1836;  W.H. 
McGuffey,  1837 ;  J.  Bay,  1837,  '38 ;  A.  Drory,  1838;  0.  M.  Mitdiel],  1839, '41; 
J.  H.  Perkins,  1839 ;  J.  P.  Foote,  1841 ;  W.  PhiUips,  Jr.,  1841 ;  a  B  8^ 
1841;  J.  L.  Van  Doren,  1841 ;  J.  H.  Harney,  1841 ;  F.  B.  Goddaid,  1841;  0, 
L.  Leonard,  1841 ;  L.  P.  Tandell,  1841 ;  T.  J.  Biggs,  1840 ;  B.  P.  lang*^ 
1840;  J.  M.  Edwards,  1840;  and  the  Secretaries  and  TreasonfB  lor  1837  tf' 
following  years. 


Tm.   AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


It  is  difficult  to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  Tesct-Books,  in 
Ule  external  or  internal  economy  of  education — ^in  the  magnitude  of 
the  pecuniary  interests  involyed  to  publishers,  authors,  and  parents, 
•a  well  as  the  right  performance  of  the  work  of  instruction  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  schools  of  every  grade.  In  this  and  subsequent 
mnnbers  of  the  Journal,  we  purpose  to  contribute  something  to- 
ward a  fuller  understanding  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  this 
great  interest  in  this  country, — ^both  in  its  material  and  its  scholastic 
aspects— of  the  manu&cture  and  illustration  of  books,  and  of  the 
principles  and  methods  applied  to  the  development  of  particular  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  of  the  modes  adopted  to  secure  their  introduction 
into  particular  schools,  cities,  and  states.  Although  the  subject  will 
not  be  treated  regularly  in  this  order,  when  our  review  is  complete, 
it  will  be  found  to  embrace— 

I.  Authors  aitd  Books.  A  catalogue  of  authors,  including  the 
name  of  the  author,  or  editor,*  so  &r  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
compiler,  of  every  publication,  that  has  been  used,  or  prepared  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  this  country,  with  the  title,  edition,  place  and 
date  of  pubUoation  of  each  work. 

n.  SuBJKOTS.  A  catalogue  of  the  same  books  and  authors,  in- 
cluded in  Part  L,  arranged  according  to  the  subject  upon  which 
they  treat — or  at  least  an  index  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
each  subject 

IIL  PuBUSBSBS.  A  catalogue  of  publishers,  who  will  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  the  text-booki  which  they  have  issued,  classified 
by  authors  and  subjects,  and  which  they  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish. 

IV*  A  review  of  the  plan — ^the  principles  and  development,  on 
which  the  text-books  most  in  use  are  prepared,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  a  few  of  the  principal  text-books  on  the  same 


T«  The  results — ^''the  Odds  and  Ends"  of  some  study,'  in- 
ddental  and  accidental,  as  well  as  designed,  as  to  the  origin,  illus 
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tntioDB,  anthorehip,  real  and  claimed,  and  the  religions  and  political 
tendencies  and  aims — apart  from  the  specific  and  avowed  pnipose, 
of  certain  school  books. 

YI.  Suggestions  as  to  the  preparation,  and  mannfactore,  and  intro- 
duction of  school  books,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  purchaBen, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  authors,  publishers,  agents,  and 
Tenders  generallj. 

PABT  I.     ATTTHOBS  AND  B0OK& 

The  catalogue  of  anthors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  Amencan  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  nnsatis£sctoxy,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  ss 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  doable 
asterisk  (*•). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  anthonhip 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col- 
leetor,  author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  nuy 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will 
be  entered,  before  tiie  same  is  published. 

All  communications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  *'  Editor  </  thi  American  Journal  of  Educaikm^ 
Hartford f  Conn, 
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H. 


HAAS»  J.  D.. 

Kohlrauscli**  Hiitory  of  Gcnnanjr.  Kew  Tork» 

HACUKTTE, 

Klement«  de  G«ometiie.    PariB.* 
HvV(:HKNII£RG,  C.  i\ 

liRUumaticae  Grxcae  Pars  Prior.    Utreeht,  1703. 

Klements  of  Greek  Grammar.  See  C.  A,  Good- 
rich. 
UACKETT,  H.  B., 

Exercise H  in  Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover.* 

Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Clialdee.    Andorer, 

HACKLKY.  CFIAKLES  W., 
Treatise*  on  Algebra.    New  York,  18M.* 
Elementary  course  of  Geometry.     New  York, 

Elemtrntii  of  TrI<jonomctry.    Phil.,  iaT8.* 
Trctiti^e  on  Trigonometry.    New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, l^»1,  1K54,  1S58.* 
H ADDON,  JAME8, 
Uudimcntary  Book-Keeping.    London,  1851.* 
Rudimentary  Arithmetic.    J^ndon,  1831.* 
Vll«>mentji  of  Algebra.    London,  WSO.* 
IIADLEY,  JAME8, 
Greek  Grammar  for  School*,  etc.    New  York.* 

HAUN, , 

Greek  Teiitamcnt.    Edited  by  E.  Kobinson.   N. 

York.* 
Hebrew  liible.  Edited  by  J.  Jaquett.  N.  York.* 
HAINE,  WILLIAM, 
Lily' A  ftulea  Construed.    London,  1768.  See  JT, 
IMy. 
HAINES,  J.  P., 

Clieinical  Catechism.   PhUadelphla.* 
HALDEMAN.J.  J., 

Analytic  Orthography.    PhUadelphla.* 
HALDEMAN,  8.  S., 
Elemonts  of  I.atlu  Pronunciation.  PhU.  1861.** 
A nitly t ic  Orthrwrraphy.    PUila.  1800.* 
HALE,  E.NOCH/ 
Ai»pcIIing>Ilook,  or  First  Part.  NoTthampton. 
i7iW.* 
HALE,  NATHAN, 

_ Epitome  of  Universal  Geography.    Bost.  1890. 
HALE,  S ALMA, 
History  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1898, 
(]K:i7,»  1839,  1810.  Keene,  1820,  1830.  (1831, 
)835.)  Cooperstown,  1830,  1813.  Buffalo,  '53. 
HALE,S4RAllj., 
intc  Bible  Itending-Book.    Phlla.  (1854,)  1865. 
Tiic  iJchool  8ong-Book.    Boston,  1834.* 
HALL,  MISS  A., 
Manual  of  3Iorals,  (Anon,)    Andorer,  1848. 

Boston,  ItHO,  ( 1863.) 
The  Literary  Reader.    Boston,  I860.** 
HALL,  CH  VRLICS  U., 

Notes  on  the  GoRpel,  for  Bible  Classes,  ete.,  2 
„       vols.    New  York,  1867.* 
HALL,  .jr)UN, 
The  Prlmiry  ICeader.    Hartford;  New  York.* 
Reader'^  Manual.     Hartford,  1&30.  2d  edition, 

1810   I IH4 1  )  ifiriR 
Reader*^  Guide.  Hartford,  1836.  2d  edition,  1837. 
„      (3d  edition.  1837, 1838,  1830,)  1841.** 
HALL,  JOSEPfl, 

Guide  to  the  English  Language.    Utlca,  1st  edl- 
„      tion,  1810.* 
HALL,  R. 

EngUsh  Method  of  Bookkeeping.    Wakefield, 
^     wio.* 

HALL,  S.  R., 
Child^s  Instraeter;  or.  Lessons  on  Common 
Things.    Andorer,  1832, 1830.* 


HALL.  S.  R.,  (continued.) 
The  Grammatical  Assistant.    Springfield,  1832. 

2d  edition,  1833. 
Cbild'd  Assistant  to  the  Geography  and  History 

of  Vermont.    Montpelicr,  1827, 1831.* 
Geography  for  Children;  or.  Child's  Book  of 

Goography.    Springfield,  1832.    N.  York.* 
School  Arithmetic.    Audover,  1836. 
Arithmetical  Manual.    Andover,  1830.* 
HALL,  S.  U.,  It  A.  U.  BAKER, 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    (Boston, 
1836, 1843.)  Andover,  1830.  (Phihidelphia.) 
HALL,  T.  G., 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.    London,  14th  ed.  1864. 
Same.    Ed.  by  C.  list.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
HALL,  WILLIAM, 
Encydopaedia   of  English   Grammar.    Ohio, 
I860.*  f 

HALLIVVELL, , 

Rara  Mathematica.    London,  1841.* 
HALLOCK,  EDWARD  J., 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    K.  York, 
Ist  edition,  1842,  (1862.) 
HALLOWELL,  BENJAMLV, 
Key' to   Ryan's    Bonnycastle's    Mensuration. 
Philadelphia,  1847.* 
HALL  WORTH,  THOMAS, 
Efficacious  Method  in  History  and  Chronology. 
New  York,  1824. 
Same  — applied  to  General  Ancient  History. 

New  York.  1824.* 
Same— applied  to  Sacred  History.   N.  .York, 

lAH.* 
Same— applied  to  History  of  United  States. 
New  York,  1824.* 
Rational  Mnemonics.    New  York,  1815. 
Outlines  of  Geography,  simplified,  etc.    New 
York,  1846.* 

HALSEY, , 

History.* 


HAMEL,  NICHOLAS, 
Grammatical  Exerdses  in  French*    London, 
0th  edition,  1800. 
HAMILTON,  G., 
Hudiments  of  Animal  Physiology.    Edited  ^ 

Reese.    Philadelphia,  1846.** 
Rudiments  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  Edited  by 

Reese.    Philadelphia,  1846. 
Elements  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy.   Edited  by  Reese.   New  York,  1840.* 
HAMILTON.  JAMKS, 
Perrin's  Fables,  French  and  English.    London, 

6th  edition,  1868. 
Campe's  Robinson  der  jQngere.    Edinb.  1827. 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  Italian.   2d  edition.    Ed- 

inburgh,  1K7. 
Classics,  with  translations.    See  7.  Clark, 
HAMILTON,  HUGH, 

Conic  Sections.    London,  1773.* 
HAMILTON,  H.  P. 

Analytic  Geometry.    Cambridge  (Eng.),  1823.* 
HAMILTON,  J.  A.. 
WUhem's  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.   New 

York,  n.d. 
Preceptor  for  the  VIollnoello.  Bost.;  N.Tork.* 
HAMILTON,  ROBERT, 

Introduction  to  Merchandise.  Edinburgh,  1777.* 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILLIAM, 

PhUosophy.  Ed.  by  O.  W.  Wight.  N.Y.  1853.* 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic.  Edited  by 

Manseil  and  Veltch.    2  vols.   Boston,  1860. 

HAMILTON,  W.,  &  S.  M.  IRVIN. 

An  loway  (iranunar.    loway  and  Sao  Mission* 

I.  T.  1848.* 
An  Elementary  Book  of  the  loway  Language* 
I.  and  S.  Mission,  1843.* 
HAMLIN,  LORENZO  F., 
English  Grammar  in  Lectures.    (Schenectady, 
1831.)  Boston,  1832.  New  York,  (18:U,  ster* 
edition,  1832),  1833.  Brattleboro',  1833.** 
HAMMOND,  NATHANIEL. 
Elements  of  Algebra.  Lond.  4th  edition,  1772. 
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HAJfMOND, , 

Book-keeping,  etc.    See  Potter  d  SamaMnd, 
BAMMONUrSAMUEL, 

EDglish  Gramniftr.    London,  17i4«* 
HAMONIERE,  G., 
LeWxac*!  Urnmnuur  of  the  French  Tongne.   K. 
York,  lit  edition,  1620. 
H  ANAFOKD,  L.  B..  &  J.  W.  PATSOX, 
Book-keeping  by  Htngle  Entry  (Conunon  School 

edition.)    Bocton,  n.  d.** 
Book-keeping  by  i<ingle  nnd  Doable"  Entrj, 
(High  Scbooi  edition.)    Boston,  n.  d. 
Same,  ( Acudemy  edition.)   Boston,  n.  d. 
HANDY,  W.  K., 
Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  etc   FUlad.  16M«* 

BAMFOUD, , 

Lectures  on  Chemistry.* 
BANKS,  J.  F., 

The  American  Violinist.    Boston.* 
HANN,  JAMES, 
Trigonometry.    2  rols.    London,  18M.* 
Analytical  Geometry.    London,  I860.* 
BANNA,  8AKAU  R., 
Bible  History;  Text-book  for  Seminaries,  etc 
Now  York.*  , 

HANSON,  J.  H., 
Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book.   Boston,  ISSl. 
4th  edition,  1802. 
BABDCASTLE,  L.  B., 

Young  American's  Elocutionist.   N.  T.  18M.* 
HARDOAbTLE,  W., 

Questions  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Lond.  n.d. 
BARDIE,  JAMES, 
Epistolary  Guide  for  Schools.* 
The  Principles  of  Latin  Grammar.   New  Torit. 

2d  edition,  ITM. 
L'Homond's  Viri  Romse.     Kew  York,   1821. 

(Philadelphia,  1847.) 
Selects  e  vetero  Testamento  Historia.   Phil»* 

delphla,  1803. 
Corderlus*  Colloquies.* 
HAKDING,  W.  A.. 

Alphabetical  OoUines.    Philadelphia,  1818.* 
HAKE,  ROBERT, 
Chemlstrir.    Philadelphia.* 
Compendium  of  Course  of  Chemical  Instmo* 

tion.    Philadelphia.* 
Chemical  Apparatus  and  Hanipolations.    PhiV 
ftdelphia,  1830.* 

HARE, , 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Boston,  1703.* 
HAKKNESi<.  A., 
Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.    Kew  York.* 
Second  Latin  liook.    New  York,  1853.* 
Latin  Reader.    New  York,  1850.* 
Now  Latin  Grammar.    New  York.* 
First  Greek  Book.    New  York.* 
BARLAN,  R., 

Fauna  Americana.    Pliilodelphla,  1825.* 
BARNEY,  JOHN  H., 

Algebra.    LoulRTille,  3d  ed.,  n.  d. 
HARRIS,  JAMES, 
Hermes ;  Inquiry  concerning  Unirersal  Gram- 
mar.   London,  (1751).  M  ed.  1771.   0th  ed. 
1800.   (4th  ed.  1780,  7th  ed.  1825.) 
BARRIS,  JOHN, 
Pardie's  Elements  of  Geometry.    London,  8th 
ed.  174<». 
HARRIS,  NICHOLAS, 
First  Lessons  In  Bookkeeping.    Hartford.* 
Complete  System  of  Practical   Bookkeeping. 

(liartford,  1838;)  New  York,  1855. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
BARRIS,  THADDEUS  MASON. 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible.    Boston,  1820. 
BARRISON,  GESSNER. 
Exposition,  fcc.,  of  Latin  Grammar.  N.  Y.  *52.* 
Treatise  on  the  Gredc  Prepositions.     Phila- 
delphia.* 
HARRI80N,  MATTHEW, 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Stmetnre  of  the  English 
Language.    Philadelphia,  1850. 


HARRISON. ^ 

Radiments  of  English  Gnmmar.  Fhfiaddplit, 
»thed.l812. 
HART,  A.  M., 
My  Own  lAngoage ;  or.  Elements  of  EagSah 
Grammar.    Mobik,  1853.* 
HART,  JOHN  8., 
Class-Book  of  l*rose.    Philadelphia,  U44.  N&« 
Class-Book  or  Poetry.    PhUadelphia,  18M.  *«.* 
EngUsh  Grammar.    Fhlla.  isted. '45, 'l<4^«* 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  toM 

States.    Philadelphia,  1815  (18S0). 
White's  Elements  of  UnlTcrsal  Hisury.  PbO- 

adelphla,  1843. 1847.* 
Eipltome  of  Grecian  and  Romaa  MjiMofj. 

Philadelphia,  1853.* 
Latin  A<^dcnce.    PhUadelpUa.* 
HART,  JOSEPH  C. 
Popular  System  or  Practical  Geognphy.  5cw 

York,  1(51. 
Geographical  Exercises.   New  Yoifc,  IttL 

Same,  rer.  by  C.  B.  Stout.    New  York,  V. 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools.   N.  I.* 
Mo(&mAUasfordo.    New  York,  IBSS.* 
HART,  LEVI  &  V.  B.  OSBORN, 
The  Works  of  VirgiL    Baltimore,  1831 
Virgil,  with  Interlinear  Translation.  nSsdcI- 

^)hla,  1K50.* 
MAN.C-I.r 
Svensk  och  Norsk  Excnrsions-nan.  StoA- 
holm,  2d  ed.  1853. 
HARVEY,  JAMES, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1811.* 
HASKELL,  D., 
McCulloch*s  Unirersal  Gaaetteer.  2  tMs.  Sc« 

York,  1843. 
Strauss*  Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  Unirenu 

History.    New  York,  18I8.* 
Chronological  View  of  the  World.  NevTort, 
1845,  i818.* 
HASKELL  A  SMITH, 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  9ewToit,  V.* 

HASKELL. , 

Class-Book  of  Natural  Hlstarr.   New  TstL' 
HASKINS,  DAVID  GREENE, 
Selections  from  Scriptore,  for  Sebodlf.  BoftMt 
(1800),  1801.  ^ 

French  and  English  First  Book.  ]kMtoB,ISS3. 
BASKINS,  K.  W., 

Astronomy  for  Schools.    Kew  York,  U4L 
HASSLER,  FERDINAND  R.,  ^ 

ElemcnUof  Arithxneaa.    New  Yoit  (1836^)  "SBi 

1829.** 
Elements   of   Analytic   Ttlgoaamttij,  a<« 

York,  1820.* 
Logarithmic  Trigonometricil  Tsbles.  5.i- 
Geometry.    New  York.* 
Astronomy.    New  Yorlc* 
System  of  the  Universe.   Kew  YoriL* 
BASTINGS.  THOMAS.  ^   ^ 

Musical  Reader;  or.  Practical  Lessoas  iv  m 

Voice.    Utica.  ]8Jft.* 
Elements  of  Vocal  Music    Kew  York.* 
Juvenile  Songs  for  Sabbath  Schools.  H.T.' 
Songs  for  the  Schoolroom  and  Svnery.  S.  !• 
The  Union  MinstreL    Mew  \ork,  iStt.* 
Sabbath-School  Songs.    New  Ymk.* 
HAS  WELL,  C.  H..  ^  _, 

Mensuration  and  I'Metlcal  Geometry.  X.  i> 
HATTON,  EDM'AIU),  .  ^ 

HilPs  Arithmetic.   London,  1731.  9tfaed.,C% 
Merchant's  Magaxina.    London,  lOM.* 
HAVhN,  JOSEPH, 
Moral  Philosophy.    Boston,  I860. 
Mental  Philosophy.    Boston,  (1^7,)  IflM* 
HA  WES,  NOYK8  P.,  ,  .^ 

United  States  Spelling  Book.  (Pottlsiid,^- 
Augusta,  2d  ed.  k27.  HaUowdl,  ISW.)  Bm- 
ton,  1835. 
BAWKES,  JULIA  8.,  ,^_. 

Conversations  on  Italy,  In  EngUih  and  fnncB. 
Philadelphia.* 
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SAWKES,  P., 

Amf'rloan  Companioii;  SketdH  of  Geography. 
Pliiladelphia,  1827.* 
KAWLKY,  DANIEL, 

DUwortb^fl  Federal  Caloalator.    Troy,  1803.  2d 
ed.  ibOft. 

HAWNEY, , 

Complete  Measorer,  Keith's  ad.,  rer.  hj  Craig. 
Bcldmore,  4th  ed.  ItttO.  (London,  1763.) 
IIAYE8,  KICUABD, 

Tiie  Gentleman's  Complete  Bookkeeper.    Lon- 
don, 1741.* 
SAYNES,  NATHANIEL, 

Bezout's  Elements  of  Arlthmette.   Hallowell, 
1K24. 
HAYS,  ISAAC, 
ArnoU's  Elements  of  Physics.   PhiladelphJa, 

lat  ed.  Ittfll,  1»31, 1848.* 
Hobhrn's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Tarms.    Phil»> 
oelphia.* 
UAYWAltD,  GEORGE, 
Outlines  of  Human  Physiology.    Boston  (1834,) 
4th  ed.  1842.** 
KATWAKD,  JOHN, 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.   Philadelphia.* 
<iazett«er  of  Massachusetts.    Boston,  1847.* 
HAYWARD,  T.  B., 
»pos,  de  Tita  excel.  Imperatonim.   Boston, 
18:i0.   ad  ed.  18W. 
HAYWARD,  JAMES, 
£>(*s€rlptive  Geometry.    Philadelphia,  1881.* 

hazenT  edwakd, 

Symbolical  Primer;  or,  Class-Book, No.  1.  1st 

ed.  1829.* 
Symbolical    Spelllne-Book,  Parts   I.  and  II. 

New  York;  Philadelphia,  lit  ed.  1838.* 
Speller  and  Deflner ;  or,  Cliiss-Book  No.  2.  New 
York.  (1^30,)  1833,  1834,  179th  ed.,  n.  d. 
FhUadelphla,  1835,  1839, 1857.** 
New  Speller  and  Deflner.   Philadelphia  (16fiO), 

1851.  186". 
Eaphonio  SpelUn|f-Book  and  Reader,  Part  I. 

Philadelphia,  i..  d. 
Grammatic  Reader,  No.  I.    New  York,  n.  d.** 
"  **        "  IL    New  York,  1W5. 

••  «♦        "III.    New  York.* 

Practical  Grammar  of  English  Language.    New 

York,  1812,  !»«.♦* 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  Grammar.    N.  Y.,  1864. 
Popular  Technology;  or,  Professions  and  Trades. 

2  vols.    New  York  ( 1842),  1857. 
Panorama  of  Trades  and  Professions.    Phila- 
delphia, 1830,  m52,  1855.* 
HAZEN,  JASPER, 

Primary  Infttructor.    Windsor,  1823.* 
nAZLETT,  WILLIAM, 

Knjrlish  Gnmmar.    London,  1810.* 
HEAliNE,  THOMAS, 

UniTereal  HUtory.    Oxford,  1704.* 
HEATH,  NOBLE, 

Elements  of  Arithmetic    New  York,  1830. 
HEATH,  Nm  *  F.  PEYRARD, 
Bezont's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
New  York,  18*^5. 
HEATON,  BENJAMIN, 
Columbian  Spelling- Book.    Wrentham  (1st  ed. 
1790.)  4th  ed.  n.  d. 
HEATON,  NATHANIEL,  JR., 
Easy  School  Dialogues.    Wrentham,  1803.* 
Columbian  Preceptor.    Wrentham,  1801.* 
HKDGB,  LEVI, 
Elements  of  Logic.   Cambridge,  1816.    Boston, 
3d  ed.  1821, 1827  (1831, 1833, 1834, 1830.) 

HEGKWISCH, , 

Hl^torical'Chronology.    Burlington.* 
HEINSIUS,  DANIEL, 
Uoralli  Opera.    Amsterdam.  1718. 
Aristotelis,  de  Poetica.— no  title-page.    1038. 
HEINSIUS,  THEODOR, 
Worterbuch  der  Deutsehen  Spraehe.    5  Tolt. 
BaaoTer,  1818. 


HRLVETnTS,  DANIEL  CRISPIN. 
Orid.  Metamorphoseon  Lib.  XV.  (Delp.  ed.) 
Edited  by  Andrews.    Philadelphia,  1805. 
HEMPEL,  C.  J., 

Grammar  of  the  Germsn  Language.    N.  York.* 
HENDERSON,  ALEXANDER, 
A  Grammar  of  the  Moskito  Language.    New 
York,  1840.* 
HENDERSON,  A.  G., 
Bookkeeping  by  Single  and  Double   Entry. 
Mancliester,  1841.* 
HENDERSON,  THOMAS, 
ComprehenslTC  Grammar  of  the  English  Laa* 
guage.    Philadelphia,  1857. 

HENDREk, , 

Historical  Preceptor.* 
Natural  Philosophy.* 
HENDRICK,  J.  L, 
Grammatical  Manual;  or.  Outline  of  English 
Grammar.    Syracuse,  1844. 
HENFREY,  ARTHUR, 
Rudiments  of  Botany.    London.  1840. 
Conversations  on  Gardening.    London,    2d  ed, 
1838. 
HENKLE.  W.  D.    See  Stoddard  &  Benkle. 
HENRY,  C.  S., 
System  of  Logic.    New  York.  1854.* 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.   2  vol*. 

New  York  (1848,)  1869. 
Cousin's  Elements  of  Psychology.   New  Y'ork, 

4th  edition,  1850. 
Guizot*s  Historv  of  CtTilizatlon.    New  Yoric.* 
Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
tory.   New  York,  1850.* 
HENRY,  JAMES,  JR., 
Family  and  School  Monitor.    New  York,  1818; 

Philadelphia.* 
Educational  Catechism  to  accompany  do.    New 
York,  1848. 
HENRY,  WILLIAM, 
Epitome  of  Experimental  Chemistry.    Phila., 

1802;  Boston,  1810.* 
Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  2  vols. 
Boston,  1814:  Philadelphia.* 
HENSHAW.  M. 

An  Analyns  of  the  Greek  Verb.    Boston,  1802.* 
HENTZ,  CAROLINE  LEE, 
Flowers  of  Elocution,  a  Class-Book.    Philadel- 
phia, leo'i.* 
HENTZ,  N.  M., 
Classical   I*Yench  Reader.    Boston,  1825,  1835. 

Philadelphia.  1M7.* 
Manual  of  French  Phrases.    Boston,  1822.** 
HERBERT,  HENRY  W., 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome,  abridged.  N.  Y.* 
Prometheus  and  Agamemnon  of   jEschylns, 
translated.    Cambridge.* 
HERMANNUS,  GODOFRED, 
Elementa  Doctrinae  Metrlcae.    Glasgow,  1817. 
Vigerius,  de  Gneds  Idiotismis  Liber.   GUisgow, 
1813. 

HERN  ANT, , 

Pronouncing  German  Grammar  and  Phrase 
Book.    New  York.* 
HERNISZ,  8., 
Guide  to  Conversation  in  English-  and  Chinese. 
Boston,  1864, 1850.* 
HERODOTUS, 
Works,  edited  by  J.W.  Blakesley.  2  toU.  New 
York,  1801.    With  English  notes,  by  C.  S. 
Wheeler.    2  vols.    Boston,  1843.* 
Translated  by  W.  Beloe.   3  vols.    New  York. 

Philadelphia.  1814.* 
Literally  translated  by  H.  Carey.    New  York.* 
Oriettalia  Antiqutora.    Edited  by  H.  M.  John- 
son.   New  York,  1850.* 
Selections,  with  Interlinear  translation.    Lon- 
don. 2d  edition,  1837. 
HERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W.. 
Treatise  on  Astronomy.  Edited  by  S.  CWalker, 
Philadelphia,  1847.* 
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mSRSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W..  (conHmted,) 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.    Plilladelphiii,  1853.* 
On  the  Study  of  Natural  Hbtorjr.    Neir  York, 

new  edition,  1855. 
Calculufl  of  I'lnite  DUferenees.  Cam.,  1820.* 
Spence's  Hathemmtleal  Essays. 
BERT/,  MARTIN, 
Prisciani  Instltnt.  Grammat.  Lib.  XVIII.  (Keil'a 
GrammaticI  Latlnl.)   lielpsic,  1855^. 
HERVEY,  G.  W., 
Rlietorio  of  Conversation.   New  York,  1853.* 

HETSCH. , 

Kitbok  I  Progressirt  System.   Stockholm,  n.  d. 
HEWETT,  D., 
An  Eugibh  Grammar.    New  York,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1838.* 
The  Travellor's  Onldp,  &c.    New  York,  1822. 
BEYDENREICH,  L.  W., 

Elementary  German  Reader.   New  York.* 
HEYNB,  C.  G., 
Iliad,  with  notes  by  Robinson.  CaUklll,  1822.* 
Piudari  Carmlna.    Oxford  and  London,  1828, 
VirgU.  wlthoat  notes.    Boston,  lh60.* 
HICKIE,  D.  B., 
Lucian  ^  Literal  Translation  of  Select  Di»- 
loffues.    Dublin,  18t20. 
HICKOK,  LAUREN:}  P., 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.    New  York.* 
Empirical  Psychology.    New  York,  ad  edition, 

1867 :  (Schen.  IbSL) 
Rational    Psychology.    New  York.    Anhnm, 

18*9.* 
System  of  Moral  Science.    New  York,  3d  ed. 
1S5S ;  (Schenectady,  IhS^,) 
HIGGINSON,  T.  E., 

EngliHli  Grammar.    Dublin,  1803.* 
BILDICKTH.  U08EA, 
Book  for  New  Hampshire  Children.    Exeter, 

2d  edition,  18*26. 
Book  for  Massaebusetts  Children.  Boston,  ^, 

3d  edition,  1832.« 
View  of  the  united  SUtes.    Boston,  1830.* 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  183d.* 
BILDKETH,  RICHARD, 
Theory  of  Morals.    Bostoft,  1844.*  . 
Tlieory  of  Politics.    New  York,  185^.* 
BILEY.  RICHARD, 
Treatise  on  English  Grammar.    London,  8d 
edition,  1810. 
HILL,  ANNE, 
Drawing-Book  of  Flowers  and  fVuit.   PhUa- 

deliJliia,  1W5.* 
Progressive  Lessons  In  Painting.    Six  Noi. 
I'hilodelphla,  1815.* 
HILL,  D.  H.. 

Elemcutb  of  Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1809, 
HILL,  ISAAC, 
Tytler's  Elements  of  General  History.    See  A, 
Tutler. 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Young  Secretary's  Guide;  a  Speedy  Guide  to 
lA'Ornitig.    24th  ed.    Boston,  1750.* 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Arithmetic.    Ix>ndon,  7th  edition,  1745.* 
Improved  by  E.  Hatton.    London,  0th  edition, 

1^^.      . 
Vocabulary;  Sjrnonyms  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 
New  York.  Ist  edition,  IbOO. 
BILL,  JOSEPH. 
t>cbrevelius'  Llxicon  Manuale  Gnec.  Lat.  &c. 
Loudon,  Oth  edition,  1717. 
HILL,  J.  H«, 

On  tbc  Subjunctive  Mood.   London,  1834.* 
BILL,  THOMAS, 
Elem.  Treatise  of  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1845. 
Fir»t  Lcssions  of  Geometry.    Boston,  lh55. 
Second  Book  in  Geometry.    Bost^u,  1802.* 

niLL,  , 

Pr.icUc  \\  School  for  the  Ylolln.    New  York.* 
HILLAltD,  GEORGE  S., 
Firiit  Primary  Reader.    lk>ston,  ]K'>9, 1803. 
Second    "  "  Boston,  li»0,  1603. 


HILLAKD,  OEOBGE  S^  (osatfiwurf.) 
Third  Prlmarr  Reader.    Boston,  USd,  VSBL 
Intermediate  Reader.    New  Series.    \XL*' 
First  Class  Reader.    Boston,  ihsa  (28U.) 
Second "       "  Boston,  1657. 

Third    "       **  Boston,  IM8. 

Fourth  "       "  Boston,  1857. 

Fourth  Reader.    New  Scries.    BostoB,f«.* 
Fifth  Reader.    New  Series.    Boston,  1863.* 
SUth  Reader.    New  Series.   Boeton,  li»2.* 
HILLSIDE,  A.  M., 
Familiar  Compcnd  of  Geology.   Philadriphh, 
1850. 
HIND,  J.  RUSSELL, 
Astronomlcsl  Vocabniary.    London,  I8SS. 
The  Solar  System.    New  York,  !(•£*.« 
HINTON,  JAMES,  k,  GEORGE  COX, 

First  Steps  in  the  Latin  Classics.   Lm«Iob,'3. 
HITCHCOCK,  £., 
Bookkeeping.    2  toIs.    Boston.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD, 
Elementary  Geok>gy.     Ambent,  1840.   New 

York  0854),  3CtEedlUoD,  IfedS. 
Outline  of  Geotogy.    Boston,  U^ '54.* 
HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD,  &  C.  H.  HITCH- 
COCK, JR., 
Elementary  Geology,  revised  ed.   New  York, 

0850),  1860.  

HITCHCOCK.   EDWARD,  lb  £.  H.  HITCH- 
COCK,  JR., 
Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    5cv 
York,  1800.    Revised  edition,  18Stt. 
HITCHCOCK.  J.  IRVINE, 
New  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping.   FhOs- 
delphia,  1823, 1830.  Boston,  2d  ediiioB.l2Ufi. 
1847,  1852, 1853,* 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1803.* 
HOBART,  JOHN  HENRY, 
Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy,  with  Oaaferd** 
Questions.    Edited  by  WcsL    New  York.* 
The  Chnrch  Cstcichlim,  enlarged,  ftc  Htm 
York,  n.  d. 

HOBBS, , 

Grammar.* 
HOBLYN,  R.  D.,  ^ 

Dictionary  of  Sdentifio  Tttiu.    New  Teik, 

I860.* 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.    FhlladdpUs, 

1840.* 
Same,  edited  by  I.  Hays.    Phlladdphla.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1MB.* 
HODDER,  JAMES,  ^ 

Airithmetick,   or    That  neoessaiy  Ait  mads 

Easle.   jLondon,  1661.* 
Arithmetic    Boston,  1710.* 
BODGE,  CHA&LES, 
Commentary  on  Ronums,  abridged  fcr  SsMiy 

Schools.    Philadelphia,  12th  ed.USl* 
Questions  to  I.  Corinthians.    New  Yoik,  VSh.* 
**       *•     Bomans.    Philadelphia,  185&* 
HODGE,  H.  D., 
Practical  Analysis  of  Englisb  Ltngo^ge.  Co- 
cord,  1849.* 
HODGSON,  ISAAC, 

Enfdlsh  Grammar.    London,  1770.* 
HOFFMAN,  A., 

Primary  Reader  and  Speller.   NewYoik.* 
HOFFMAN,  DAVID, 
A  Course  of  Legal  Study.   2  Tols.   BaltuaoR, 
2d  edition,  1830.* 
HOGARTH.  G.,  .    ^ 

Outlines  of  Geographv.    London.  2Gth  so.  i^- 
"       **  Roman  History.    Loaden,  ISOi  ri 
1862.  (PhUadalphia,  1847.) 
Outlines  of  History  of  Enjdand.   Iiimdaa,»a 
edition,  1851 :  (Philadelphia,  1847.) 
HOLBROOK,  JOSIAH,  ,   . 

Cliild's  First  Book,  Drawing  Series.  BsrtfsrJ, 

no  date.  _ 

First  Book  in  ArithmeUc.   New  Ycik iron- 
land,  1860, 1852.* 
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nOLBROOK,  JOSIAH,  (eonHnued.) 
First  Lessons  la  Geometiy.  Boston,  1833.  Kew 

York,  iNiO. 
Emmj  Lessons  in  Geometry.  Boston,  2cl  edition, 
iv^.  (fkl  ed.  1830.)  fith  ed.  1831.  8t]i  ed.  >32.. 
1  ith  edition,  ]631>.** 
nOLBROOK,  NELSON  31., 

I  renders,  &o.    .See  Town  (^  Holbrook, 
HOLCOMBfi,  J.  P., 
Introductlou  to  EqaIt7.Jnri8pnidence,for  Sia- 
dcnts.    Cindunatl,  181G.* 
UOLDKN,  H.  Am 
Cicero— l>e  Offleils,  Lib.  IIL    £d.  hj  C  An< 
thon.    New  Yorlc,  VbB», 

BOL.DICU, , 

Questions  on  the  Old  Test.  2  vols.  New  York.* 
UOLGATE,  J.  B., 
Atlas  of  American  History,  1812.* 
Key  to  Historical  Chart,  lhJ8.* 
BOLL1CK.  FBEi>EBICK. 
Prixnaiy  JiCs»ous  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

New  Yorlc,  1854. 
American  Class- Book  of  Anatomy  nnd  Physiol- 
ogy.   New  York,  lb53. 
Otttlinee  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Phila- 
delphls,  18i2.* 

holl.es, , 

On  Elecirieity  and  Magnetism.    Boston.* 
HOLMES,  JOHN, 
Tiic  Grainmarl::n'8  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

London,  1751. 
The  Art  of  Rhetoric  Hade  Easy.    London,  3d 

edition,  17fiO. 
Same,  revised  by  J.  A.  Getty.    Philadelphia, 

The  Greek  Grammar.    London,  5th  ed.  1750.* 
HOLT,  H., 

New  England  Sacred  Harmony,  17—.* 
HOLYOKE,  S., 
Columbian  Harmony.    17-*.* 
Uormonica  Americana.    17—.* 
HOUB.  HENHY.    See  Aomcs. 
UOMKIL 
Ilias,  Graece  rt  Lntlne,  by  S.  Clarke.    2  vols. 
JLondon,  (17-10,)  Gtb  ed.  17C0.    lildhiburgh. 
Vol.  I ,  I7W. 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside,  2  vols.    New  York, 
Isted.  Vol  I.,  1S14.   2d  edition.  1^20. 
Uiftd,  with  English  notes,  2  vols.    Boston,'  20.* 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton.    Boston,  1H33. 
Edited  by  .1.  J.  Owen.    New  York.* 
Edited  by  Hayne,  with  noUs  by  £.  Bol>> 

Inson.    Catskill,  1822.* 
First  Six  Ik>ok8.     Edited  by  C.  Anthon. 

New  York,  lS5t>. 
First  Book,  with  Interlinear  Translation. 

London,  new  edition,  l^54. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  the  First  Book.    Lon- 
don, 4th  edition,  184^1. 
With  Interlinear  Translation,  bv  Ham* 
ilton.  revi:Hfd  bv  Clark.    I'hilaaelphla.* 
LJterully  TranRlated,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 
New  York,  1H50.* 
OdysBey,  Toroi  ill.  cum  NoUs  PorsonL  Lelpslc, 
1810. 
Witli  Notes,  by  A.  Crosby.    Boston, 

1S13  * 
Ed.  by  .T.  .L  Owen,N.  Y.  1843.* 
Translated,   by  T.  A.  Buckley.     New 
York,  iHOl, 
HOOKEK,  CHAitLKS,  ^        ,        ^ 

Culman's  Scntentlae;  English  and  Latin.    Bos* 
ion,  iroj.* 
HOOKEK,  HORACE, 

Sei»  (Jailauftett  <f  Hooker, 
HO'  »K KB,  ^\  OKTIiING  rOX,  _ 

Child's  Book  of  Common  Things.    New  Ha- 
ven, 1S58. 
CtiiM's  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I.,  II.,  in.    New 

York,  1867. 
Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  1863.* 


HOOKETt.  WORTHINGTON,  (eonilniied.) 
Natural  Hi«itory  Illnstrated.    New  Y^ork,  1800. 
First  Book  in  Physiology.    New  York.* 
Physiolo^  snd  Hygiene,  for  High  Schoolf* 

Human  Physlolo^ry.    New  York,  1854. 
HOOLE,  CHARLES, 
Conenius  Orbis   Pictns;  or.  Visible  Worl^ 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1810. 
Cato's    Disticns     concerning    Hanuers,  with 
translation.    Ix>ndon,  1722.* 
HOOPER,  ROBERT, 
Hedlcnl  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Anatomy.    New  York.* 
Examinations  In  Chemistry,  fcc.    New  York.* 
HOPIvlNS,  J.  H., 

I>rawinff  Book  of  Landscape.    Burlington.* 
HOPKINS,  BIARK, 
Lectures  on  Moral  Science.    Boston,  1802.* 
Lectures  on  Evidences  of  Christianity,    Bos- 
ton, 1M7.* 
HORATIUR,  QDINTUS  FLACCUS, 
Opera.  Kdited  by  Hclnsius.    Amsterdam,  1718. 
Edited  by  I>esprca  (Delph.  ed.)    Lon* 
don,  1727,  (17U3.)    (Philadelphia,  1804, 
1850.) 
New  etiltlon.    Leipsle,  1827. 
Edited  by  C.  Anthon.  N.Y.,  (1833, 1853). 

New  edition,  1860. 
Edited  by  Doering.    Glasgow,  1830. 
Edited  by  Gould.    Boston,  18'J8  1838. 
Edited  by  Maclcane.    Now  York,  I8n0. 
Same,  revised  by  Chase,  Cambridge, 
1850(1857.) 
Edited  by  Lincoln.    New  Yoilc,  I860. 

18W.* 
With  English  notes,  by  Moore.    Edited 

bv  Beck.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
With    Stirling's   Translation.     Edited 
bv  Nuttall,  and   revised  by  dark. 
Philadelphia.* 
Costigata.    London.  4th  edition,  182rt. 
Expurcrata,  edited  by  Bugdale.    l*lina- 

delphia,  1816  * 
Literally  Translated,  by  Smart.    Phlte- 
delphia,  1863. 

Same,  edited  by  Buckley.   New  York. 
1855.* 
Eclqgae  ex  Poematlbns,  edited  by  Schmits  and 

Zumpt.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
And  Phiedm9,  translated  by  Francis  and  othcrtf 
2  vols.    New  York.* 
HORNER,  8.  8., 
The  Bfedlcal  Student's  Guide.     Philadelphia. 
1851.* 
HORNER.  W.  O., 
Horae  Arithmetics;  In  Math.  Rep.  London, 

1830.* 
New  Method  of  Solving  Equations.    London, 

1810.« 

Algebraic  Transformations.    London,  1820.* 
HORNSEY,  JOHN, 

English  Orammar.    York  (Eng.),  1793, 1810.* 
HORSFORD,  E.N., 

Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.   Boston, 
1854.* 
HORT,  W.  J., 

Englisli  Grammar.    London,  1822.* 
HOL^OHTON,  JOHN,  ^ 

English  Grammar.    London,  1700.* 
HOIJSTON,  SAMUEL, 

An  English  Grammar.    Hanisburg,  1st  edition, 
1818.* 
HOWARD,  JEROME  B., 

Chilli's  F^irst  Book  In  Reading  and  Drawing. 
New  York,  1840  (Albany.) 
HOWARD,  NATHANIEL, 

A  Vocabulary,  English  and  Crreek.   Philadel- 
phia, 1810. 
HOWARD,  W.  W., 

Aids  to  Frendi  Composition.   New  York,  '64. 
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HERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W..  (conHnued.) 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.    PhilAdelphi«,  1853.* 

On  the  Stadr  of  Natural  History.   New  York, 
new  edition,  1855. 

Calculus  of  Finite  IMfl^renoes.  Cam.,  1820.* 

Spenoe's  Mathematical  Essars. 
HERTZ,  MARTIN, 

Prisciani  Institut.  Grammat.  Lib.  XVIII.  (Keil's 
Grammaticl  Latini.)    Leipslc,  1^5-69. 
HERVEY,  G.  W., 

Rhetoric  of  Conversation.   New  York,  1853.* 
HETSCH. , 

Uitbok  I  Progressirt  Srstem.   Stockholm,  n.  d. 
HEWETT,  D., 

An  Eugllsh  Grammar.     New  York,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 1838.* 

The  Travellor's  Guide,  ftc.    New  York,  1822. 
HE YDEN  REICH,  L.  W., 

Elementary  German  Reader.   New  York.* 

TTRYVP.    C    G 

Iliad,  with  notes  by  Robinson.  CatskiU,  1822.* 
Piudari  Carmlna.    Oxford  and  London,  1828« 
Virgil,  without  notes.    Boston,  lb50.* 
HICliIE,  D.  B., 
Lucian  —  Literal  Translation  of  Select  Dia- 
logues.   Dublin,  l»^. 
HICKOK,  LAUREN8  P., 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.    New  York.* 
Empirical  Psychology.    New  York,  ad  edition, 

1867 :  (Scben.  im.) 
Rational    Psychology.    New  York.    Aubcm, 

1849.* 
System  of  Moral  Science.    New  York,  3d  ed. 
ISGi]  (Schenectady,  1863.) 
HIGGIN80N,  T.  E., 

EngllRli  Grammar.    Dublin,  1803.* 
HILDUKTH.  U08EA, 
Book  for  New  Hampshire  Cliildren.    Exeter, 

26  edition,  1820. 
Book  for  Massachusetts  Children.   Boston,  *2i. 

3a  edition,  1832.* 
View  of  the  United  States.    Boston,  1830.* 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  1830.* 
HILDRETH,  RICHARD, 
Theory  of  Morals.    BostOB,  1844.*  ^ 
Theory  of  Politics.    New  York,  1865.* 
HILEY,  RICHARD, 
Treatise  on  English  Grammar.     London,  8d 
edition,  1840. 
HILL,  ANNE, 
Drawing-Book  of  Flowers  and  SVult.    PhUa- 

(lelphiA,  1845.* 
Progressive  Lessons  In  Painting.    Six  Nob. 
Philadelphia,  1845.* 
HILL,  D.  H.. 

Elementb  of  Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
HILL,  ISAAC, 
Ty tier's  Elements  of  General  History.    §ceA, 
Ti/tler. 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Young  Secretary's  Guide:  a  Speedy  Guide  to 
Li>arning.    24th  ed.    Boston,  1750.* 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Arittimetlc.    I/>ndon,  7th  edition,  1745.* 
Improved  by  E.  Hatton.    London,  0th  edition, 

Vocabulary;  Synonvms  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 
New  York.  1st  c'dition,  IbOO. 
HILL,  JOSEPH. 
^     fc>clirevelius*  Ltxieon  Mannnlc  Grsec.  Lat.  &c. 
London,  0th  edition,  1717. 
HILL,  J.  H«. 

On  the  Subjunctive  Mood.   London,  1834.* 
HILL,  THOMAS, 

Elem.  Treatise  of  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1845. 

Firdt  Lessons  of  Geometry.    Boston,  1N55. 

Second  Book  in  Geometry.    Bosteu,  1802.* 
HILL,  , 

Pnictic  a  School  for  the  Violin.    New  York.* 
BILLAUD,  GEORGE  S., 

First  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  1859, 1803. 

Second    "  «*  Boston,  1850, 1603. 


HILLABD,  GEORGE  S.,  (OMfKmMdL) 
Third  Primarr  Reader.    Bostoo,  ifcSct,  1663. 
Intermediate  Reader.    New  Soies.    1*^61*' 
First  Class  Reader.    Boston,  18&}  (IS&iL) 
Seoond  **       "  Boston,  MX, 

Third    "       "  Boston,  li^& 

Fourth  "       "  Boeton,  Ud7. 

Fourth  Reader.   New  Series.   Bostoa,  l;«^.* 
Fifth  Reader.    New  Series.   Bostos,  3i£l* 
Sixth  Reader.    New  Series.   Boston,  li&L« 
HILLSIDE,  A.  M., 
Familiar  Compcnd  of  Geology.   FhiLade|paia» 
1850. 
HIND,  J.  RUSSELL, 
Astronomical  Vocabnlaiy.    London,  18R. 
The  Solar  System.    New  York, \b&* 
HINTON,  JAMES,  k,  GEORGE  Q^>X, 

First  Steps  in  the  Latin  Claasiea.  LaBdoa,^JS. 
HITCHCOCK,  E., 
Bookkeeping.    2  vols.    Boston.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD, 
Elementary  Geology.     Ambeist,  IfltDL  Ifev 

York  n»^),  acthediaon,  liu^. 
Outline  of  Geology.    Boston,  lh53t>i.* 
HITCHCOCK.  EDWARD,  fc  C.  H.  HITCH- 
COCK, JR., 
Elementary  Geology,  reriaed  ed.  New  York, 

0850),  1800.  

HITCHCOCK,   EDWARD,  t  E.  H.  BITCH. 
COCK,  JR., 
Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiologf.  lev 
York,  1800.    Revised  edition,  18Kl 
HITCHCOCK.  J.  IRVINE, 
New  Method  of  Teaching  bookkeepia;.  FkO» 
delphia,  1823, 1830.  Boeton,  2d  editioB,  t&9S» 
1847,  1852, 1853.* 
Key  to  (lo.    Boston,  1803.* 
HOBART,  JOHN  HENRY, 
Analysis  of  Butler'a  Analogy,  with  Osftm 
Questions.    Edited  by  West.   New  York* 
The  Church  Catedilsm,,  enlaiged,  tc  Ic* 
York,  n.  d. 

HOBBS, , 

Grammar.* 
HOBLYN,  B.  D.,  ^ 

Dictionary  of  SdentUle  T^ma.    New  Tort, 

I860.* 
DiDtionary  of  Hedical  T^ims.    FhiUddpkii. 

1840.* 
Same,  edited  by  I.  Hays.    Philadelphis.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1H&* 
HODDER,  JAMES, 
Arithmetick,   or   That   neoessaiy  Ait  wta 

Easle.    London,  1601.* 
ArithmetJe.    Boston,  1719.* 
HODGE,  CHARLES,  . 

Commentary  on  Romans,  abridged  for  Snodiy 

Schools.    Philadelphia,  lSthed.»S.* 
Questions  to  I.  Corinthians.    New  York.  VS} 
*'       *•     Romans.    Itiiladelplua,  ^u.* 
HODGE,  H.  D., 
Practical  Analysia  of  English  Langone^  C» 
oord,  1849.* 
HODGSON,  ISAAC, 

English  Grammar.   London,  1770.* 
HOFFMAN,  A., 

Primary  Header  and  Speller.    NewToit.* 
H0FF3IAN,  DAVID, 
A  Course  of  Legal  Study.    2  Tols.  BsltiBOR. 
2d  edition,  1830.* 
HOGARTH.  O., 
Outlines  of  Geogn4>hy.    London,  Sftli  cd.  i^- 
**       **  Roman  Ilistonr.    Londsn,  Ut!>  (d> 
1852.  (Philadelphhm847.) 
Outlines  of  U  Istory  of  Engliind.  Loadoa,  9a 
edition.  1851 ;  (PhUadSphia,  lSi7.) 
HOLBROOK,  JOSI  AH, 
Child's  First  Book,  Drawing  Series.  Htftfttd, 

no  date. 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic.   New  T«k;nart' 
land,  1850, 1852.* 
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nOI^BROOK,  JOSTAH,  (continued,) 

Kirst  Lessons  in  Geomctiy.  Boston,  1833.  Kcw 

York,  IMO. 
Slasy  Lc;s«on8  in  O^ometry.  Boston,  2c1  edition, 
IVA).  (M  ed.  1830.)  6th  ed.  1831.  Mb  ed.  *J2., 
1  ith  edition,  1830.** 
HOL.BROOK,  NKLi^OX  II., 

Kendem,  &o.    See  Tvwn  <f  Jlolbrook, 
HOL.lX>MBK,  J.  P., 

Introduction  to  Equity- Jarisprudonce,  for  Stu- 
dents.   Cindnoati,  1^40.* 
UOLDlvN,  H.  Am 

Cicero  — De  OfflcMs,  Lib.  IIL    £d.  by  C  An- 
thon.    l«ew  York,  1860. 

HOL.DICU, , 

Questions  on  the  Old  Test.  2  vols.  New  York.* 
IIOLGATE,  J.  U., 

Xtlju  of  American  History,  1&I2.« 
Key  to  nistorical  Chart.  IKIS.* 
HOLL1CK.  F&EDBRICIk. 
i:*riinai7'  I^saous  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

New  York,  1854. 
Amerleaa  Class-Book  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy.   New  York,  Itsa. 
Outline*  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Phila- 
delphia, l&i2.* 

QOI^LIS,  , 

On  Elicciricity  and  Magnetism.    Boston.* 
UOL.MES,  JOHN, 
Tbc  Grammarlr.n's  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

lx>ndon,  1751. 
The  Art  of  lihctoric  Made  Easy.    London,  3d 

edition,  17(Vi. 
Same,  revised  by  J.  A.  Getty.    Philadelphia, 

lrtl9.* 
The  Greek  Grammar.    London,  5th  ed.  1750.* 

ei)L.T,  n., 

New  England  Sacred  Harmony,  17—.* 
HO  I- YOKE,  S., 
Columbian  Harmony.    17~.* 
Harmonica  Americana.    17—.* 
HOMF:.  HENRY,    bee  Karnes, 
UOMBU. 
Iiia9,  uraeee  ct  Lntlne,  by  S.  Clarke.    2  toIs. 
LK>ndon,  (1740,)  Otb  ed.  1700.    EdUiborgh, 
Vol.  I ,  I71H. 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside.  2  vols.    New  York, 
1st  ed.  Vol  I.,  1S14.   2d  edition.  1H20. 
Iltod,  with  Eiigli»h  notes,  2  vols.    Boston,'  20.* 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Fi-lton.    Boston,  1833. 
Edited  by  .1.  J.  Owen.    New  York.* 
Edited  by  Hayne,  with  notes  by  £.  Rob- 
inson.   CatskiU,  \tii2* 
First  81x  Books.    Edited  by  0.  Anthon. 

Now  York,  1^69. 
First  Book,  witli  luferllnoar  Translation. 

London,  new  edition,  Ih54. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  the  First  Book.    Lon- 
don, -ith  edition,  ]fm. 
With  Interlinear  Translation,  bv  Ham- 
ilton, revised  by  Clark.    Pliilanelphla.* 
LitenUly  TranfllateO,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.' 
New  York,  lt<30.» 
OdyBeey,Toroi  111.  cum  Notis  Porsoni.  Leipsie, 
1810. 
With  Notes,  by  A.  Crosby.    Boston, 

ItHO  * 
Ed.  by  J.  .L  Owen,N.  Y.  1J43.* 
Translated,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.     New 
York,  'Hfil, 
HOOKER,  CHAULKS, 
Cuiman's  .Senteutise;  English  and  Lathi.    Bos* 
ton,  1702.* 
HOOKER,  HORACE, 

^ef»  (icdUi»uhtt  cf  Hooker. 
HOOKER,  ^\ORTHINGrON, 
Child's  Book  ot  Common  Things.    New  Ha- 
ven, lHo8. 
CiiHd'tt  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.   New 

York,  1857. 
Katoral  PhUosophy.    New  York,  1863.* 


HOOKER.  WORTHINGTON,  iconilnuid.) 
Natural  History  Illustrated.    New  York,  ISCO. 
First  Book  in  Physiology.    New  York.* 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  for  High  School!. 

New  York.* 
Human  Phvslolo^.    New  York,'  1854. 
HOOLE,  CHARLES, 
Concnlun  Orbis   Plctus;  or.  Visible  Worl(L 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1810. 
Cato's    DIstlchs    concerning   Manners,  with 
translation.    Ixjndon,  1722.* 
HOOPER,  ROBERT, 
Medical  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Anatomy.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Chemistry,  &c    New  York.* 
HOPKIN8,  J.  H., 

Drnwlng  Book  of  Landscape.    Burlington.* 
HOPKINS,  BIARK, 
Lectures  on  Moral  Science.    Boston,  1802.* 
Lectures  on  Evidences  of  Christianity.    Bos* 
ton,  1M7.* 
HORATIUS,  qUiNTtJS  FLACCUS, 
Opera.  Edited  by  Hclnsius.    Amsterdam,  1718. 
Edited  by  Dcsnrca  (Delph.  ed.)    Lon- 
don, 1727,  (17113.)    (Philadelphia,  1804. 
1866.^ 
New  edition.    LcIpslc,  1827. 
Edited  by  C.  Anthon.  N.Y.,  (1633, 1853). 

New  edition,  1860. 
Edited  by  Doerlng.    Glasgow,  1820. 
Edited  by  Gould.    Boston,  1828, 1838. 
Edited  by  Maclcane.    Now  York,  18no. 
Same,  revised  by  CHiaso.  Cambridge, 
1850(1857.) 
Edited  by  Unooln.   New  Yofk,  18S0, 

1854.* 
With  English  notes,  by  Moore.    Edited 

by  Beck.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
With    Stirling's   Translation.     Edited 
by  Nuttall,  and   revised  by  Clark. 
Philadelphia.* 
Castlgata.    London,  4th  edition,  182rt. 
Expurfirata,  edited  by  IXigdale.    Phila- 
delphia, 1815  * 
Literally  Tmnslated,  by  Smart.    Phila- 
delphia, 1853. 

Same,  edited  by  Buckley.    New  York, 
1855.* 
Eclqgae  ex  Poematibns,  edited  by  Schmltx  and 

&impt.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
And  Phiedrus,  translated  by  Francis  and  othen, 
2  vols.    New  York.* 
HORNER,  S.  S., 
The  Medical  Student's  Guide.     Philadelphia, 
1R61.* 
HORNER,  W.  O., 
Horae  Arithmeticic;  In  Math.  Rep.  London, 

1830.* 
New  Method  of  Solving  Equations.    London, 

1819.* 
Algebraic  Transformations.    London,  1820.* 
HOIINSEY,  JOHN, 

English  Cirammar.    York  (Eng.),  1793, 1810.* 
HORSKORD,  E.N., 
Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.   Boston, 

1854.* 
HORT,  W.  J.. 

English  Grammar.    London,  1822.* 
HOLTJHTON,  JOHN,  ^ 

English  Grammar.    London,  1760.* 
HOIJSTON,  8AMUEL, 
An  English  Grammar.    Horrlsburg,  Ist  edition, 
1818.« 
HOWARD,  JEROME  B., 
Child's  First  Book  In  Reading  and  Drawhur* 
New  York,  1840  (Albany.) 
HOWARD,  NATHANIEL,       ^ 
A  Vocabularf ,  English  and  Greek.   Philadel- 
phia, 1810. 
HOWARD,  W.  W., 
Aids  to  French  Gompotition.   New  York,  '64. 
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HOWARD,  , 

Large  and  Small  Bound  Text  Copies.   New- 

b'lryport,  1808,* 
HOWATT,  JOHN, 

Practical  Book-Keeping.    Glasgow,  18^.* 
HOWE,  B.,  Jr., 
AccordeoD  I^rcceptor.    Boston.* 

"  Without  a  Master.    Boston.* 

Complete  Preceptor  for  the  Aocordeon.  Bost.* 
Clarionet  Instructor.    Boston.* 
School  for  the  Clarionet.    Boston.* 

*i       u     »i    flageolet.    Boston;  N.  YoA.« 
Flute  Preceptor.    New  York.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Flute.    Boston;  New 

York.* 
Fife  Instructor.    Boston;  New  York.* 
Guitar     "  Boston ;  New  York.* 

Melodcon  and  Seraphlne  Instructor.   Boston; 

New  York.* 
Tiolin  Instructor.   Boston.* 
'*      Preceptor.    Boston.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Violin.    Boston.* 
Instrumental  Musician.    In  three  parts.  K*  T.* 
Musician'^  Companion.    Boston.* 
Piano  Forte  Instructor.    New  York.* 
School  for  the  Violin.    New  York.* 
"       »»     «    Flute.     Now  York.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Acoordeon.    N.  York.* 
Instructor  for  the  German  Acoordeon.    New 

York.* 


New  York.* 


HOWK.  MilSHA  P., 

The  Young  Citizen's  Catechism. 
HOWF  S.  G 

Reader  for  t\ie  Blind.    New  York,  1830.* 

Tho  Blind  Child's  Book.    Boston,  1835.* 
HOWE,  S.  L., 

]i:nirliHh  Grammar.  Lancaster,  O.,  1st  ed.,  1838.* 
HOWELL.  JAMES, 

English  Grammar.    London,  16G2.* 
HOWLAND,  BIRS., 

Infant  School  Manual.    New  York,  1830.* 
HOWS,  JOHN  W.  8., 

Tlie  Ladies'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  180O. 

The  Siiakspearlan  Reader.    N.  Y.,  '49,  '55,  *S7. 

The  IVactical  Elocutlonllt.    New  York,  1810. 
Pliiladelphla,  (1854,)  7th  ed.,  1857.** 
HOYT,  E., 

Dickinson's  Elements  of  Geometry.    Bost.,  '13. 
HUBBARD,  AUSTIN  OSGOOD, 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  Baltimore, '27. 
HUBBARD,  F.  M., 

Poems  of  Catullus.    Boston,  1830.* 

North  Carolina  School  Reader,  No.  2,    New 
York,  1850.* 
HUBBARD,  JOHN, 

The  American  Reader.    (Walpole,  2d  edition, 
1«07;)  Troy,  3d  edition,  1815. 

Rudiments  of  Geography.  Walpole,  (1808,)  3d 
e'lition,  1807,  (1808, 1811). 
HUDSON,  C, 

Primary  Ouestlons  on  the  Scriptures.    Bost.* 

Questions  for  Higher  Classes  in  Sabbath  schools, 
imp.  by  Skinner.    Boston.* 
HUDSON, , 

Frcncli  Scholar's  Guide.    London,  1703. 
HUGHES,  EDWARD, 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  London,  1853. 
*^       "  Scripture  Geography  and  History. 
Philadelphia,  1853.* 
HUGHES,  WILLIAM, 

Atla-)  of  Classical  Geography.  Edited  by  Long. 
Plillndelphla,  1856.* 

Atla<;  of  Biblical  Geography.    London,  4th  ed. 

Biblo  Maps  for  Schools.    London,  (1851),  4th 
edition,  1854. 

HUGHS,  THOMAS, 
The  Universal  Class-Book.  Philadelphia,  1831.* 
New  American  Sneaker.    Phlla.,  1836, 1848.* 
Tl.o  Expositor.    Philadelphia,  1831.* 

HUFIiLAND,  CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAM, 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life.    Boston,  1854.* 


HULL,  ASA, 
Star  of  the  East,  Hymns  and  Taaes.  Sossos. 
1861.* 
HULL,  JOSEPH  HEBYEY, 
.    Spelling  Book.* 

English  Grammar  by  Lectorea.    Bostsa,  4& 
ed.,  182H.    (Saratoga  Springs,  (itb  ed.,  ]Ktv. 
Guide  to  the  Engliah  Language.   i:tiea,BXL* 
HUME,  DAVID, 
History  of  England,  abridged  by  Bolui^ 

New  York,  1824.* 
The  Student's  Hume.—  History  of  En^iad. 
New  York,  1850. 
HITMPHREY,  ASA, 
The  English  Prosody.    Boston,  1M7. 
Rules  of  Piinetuation.    Boston,  1817. 
HUNT  F  W 
Practical  (Hiiss-Book  of  History  of  tke  Worid 

New  York.* 
CoIton'H  Historical  Atlas.    New  Yost,  1^. 
HUNT,  ROBERT, 
Elementary  Physics ;  latroductioB  to  Satiai 
Philosophy.    London,  1851. 

HUNT, , 

Surveying.* 
H  UNTEN  F 
Method  A>r  The  Piano  Forte.   HewTo^,!^ 
Boston;  Philadelphia.* 
Same,  abrldsred.    New  York;  Bost;  n&x* 
HUNTER,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar.    London.* 
Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  Frids.  U> 
don.  >851. 
HUNTER,  J.  H., 
Analytical  History  fbr  Sdiools.   Ncv  T«L* 

HUNTINGFORD, , 

Greek  Exercises.    I8l9.* 
HUNTINGTON,  ELEAZEB, 

American  Penman.    Hartford,  1825.* 
HUNTINGTON.  F.  D., 

Mannal  on  the  Parables.    Boston,  18li* 
HUNTINGTON,  I.  H., 

True  Art  of  Book-Keeping.    London,  1S(X* 
HUNTINGTON,  N.  G., 
System  of  Modern  Geograpisy.   Hartford,  boi 

1835.    (New  York.)** 
Common  School  Atlas.  Hartford,  VSK.  (5.  Y., 
HURD,  SETH  T., 
Grammatical  Coireotor.    Philadelphia,  l^M^ 
"  Chart;    or.    Private  la^trscw. 

Boston,  1827.* 
HURLBUT,  M.  L., 
Ciceronis  Selects  onssdam  fipiitolc.  Fhil-,  % 

HUSWORT. , 

Enchiridion  Noms  Algrisme,  etc    Ok^a^ 
1501. 
HUTCHINS,  J., 

An  Abstract  of  Enidisb  (3fmmmff.* 
HUTCHINSON,  eTT^ 

Uhlmann's  Syriac  Grammar.  New  Toit,  1S55,« 
HUTCHINSON.  THOMAS, 
Xenophon's  Cyropaidea.    Load.,  6rb  ed.,  i^ 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Watts.  Phil.,  Isted.,  '&4 
HUTHERSAL.  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.    England,  1814.* 
HUITON,  CH  A  RLES, 
Complete   Treatise  of    Practical  Arit!iBrt«. 
Edinburgh,  now  editlnn.  l«<fi.    {\m»»^ 
1806.)    New  York,  1st  edition.  IS.Q. 
Bookkeeping.* 

Course  of  Mathematics.    Srols.   Loo<h>a.<^ 
edition,  18  iO. 
Same,  edited  by  R.  Adrian.   2  Tob^  >^* 
York,  1816.    (1828.) 
Mathemattcsl  Tables.    New  York.* 
HUTTON.J.  L.. 

Book  of  Nature  laid  Open.  Ed.by  Blske.  5.T.* 
HYATT,  JAMES. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  ISSS.* 
HYDE,  ANNA  M., 
Ladder  to  Learning.    Phfladelphia.* 
English  History  SlmpUfled.   PhUaddiiliii.' 
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INOEBSL£T,  C.  F., 
Latin  and  EngUah  Sebool  Lexicon,  tnasUted 
by  Crook  and  Sebem.    Philadelphia,  1800. 
INGEBSOLL,  CHARLES  H., 
ConTcraations  on  English  Grammar.    N.  T., 
1821,  (2d  ed.,  1823,  1831.    Portland,  1824, 
>28,  %0;  Borton,  1830:  Phila.,  1826,  >36.)«* 
ConTcrsationt  on  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Port- 
land, 1824.   (PhUadelphia,  18ia.) 
INGLIS,  J.  W., 
Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Doable  Entry. 
Edlnbo^,  1849.* 
INGPEN,  WILLIAM, 

The  Secrets  of  Nombera,  ete,    London,  1024.* 
IRI  ARTE,  DON  TOMAS  DE. 
Literary  Fables,  with  English  notes.    Boston, 
3d  edition,  1843.* 
IRONSIDE,  GEORGE, 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Langnage,  (Gloucester 
Grammar.)   New  York,  4th  edition,  1820.** 
InstltoUo  Gneea  Grammatio«,  (Westminster 
Grammar.)   New  York,  (1816,)  2d  ed.,  1810. 
Uoor'a  Elementa  Lingua  Oracle.    New  xork, 

lat  edition,  1813. 
Clarke's  Uomerl  Ilias.    See  J7omer. 
I/Homond's  Ulstorla  Saora.    See  VBomand, 
Hair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.  See  Jfair. 
Epitome  Ulstorla  Saora.   New  York,  1831.* 


IRVIN,  S.  M., 
lowsy  Grammar,  A«« 


See  BamiUon  &  Irvk^ 
IRVINE,  C, 
Catechisms.   4  rols.   New  York,  Ist  edltioa, 
18S2S.   (2d  ed.,  18EM.  8d  ed.,  1827,  Baltimore.) 
IRVING,  DAVID, 
Eiemento  of  EnjUfth  Composition.   Philadel- 
phia, 1803.  Boston,  8d  American  edltiony 
1820.  Georgetown,  D.  C,  ad  ed.,  1826.* 
IRVING,  WASHINGl'ON, 
The  Crayon  Roadlng-BooK.   New  York,  1849.** 
The  Life  of  Golnmbns.* 
ISOCRATKS, 
Panemions,  ed.  by  C.  C.  Felton.   Camhddge,* 

HusWaBC.    New  York,  1851.* 

*«       Spelllng^Book.    New  York,  1861.« 
"       Bra^r.    New  York,  1851.* 
••       Wreath.    New  York,  1861.* 
The  Operatic  Album.    Boston.* 
Manual  of  Inatmetion  in  Art  of  Singing.  HiU* 

adelphia,  1831.  New  York.  1846. 
American  Infknt  School  Singing*Book.   Hari> 

ford,  1831.* 
American  Elementacy  SLnglng-Book.  Hartford, 
1832,* 
IVES,  L.  8., 
Catechism  Ibr  Oral  Toaehlng.   New.Yoilk* 


J. 


JACK,  RICHARD, 

Elements  of  Conic  Sections.   Edln.,  1742.* 
JACKSON,  HENRY, 

New  Arithmetic  for  Schools.    Portland,  1820.* 

Arithmetical  Fonnda^on.    Portland,  2d  ed.  '30. 
"  (3ateehlsm.    1838.* 

JACKSON,  GEORGE, 

New  CSieck  Journal.   London,  1830.* 


JACKSON,  J.  R., 
Minerals  and  their  Uses.    London,  1810. 
Chartography,  (Nicolay's  Manual   of    Geog. 
Science,  Part  I.)    London,  1862. 
JACKSON,  ISAAC  W., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.    New  York, 
1848;  Schenectady,  2d  edition,  1862,  1864; 
Albany.* 
Elements  of  Conic  Sections.     Schenectady, 
1864.  Albany.* 
JACKSON,  SAMUEL,' 
Nature  Improved;  or.  New  Method  of  Teach- 
ing I..ansruages.    Philadelphia,  1827.* 
JACKSON,  THOMAS, 
(^estions  on  the  Lessons,  Collects,  Ac,  No.  1. 
New  York,  2d  edition,  1843. 
JACKSON,  WILLIAM, 
Book'KeepIng  In  the  True  Italian  Form.    New 

York,  mil. 
Elements  of  Penmanship.   New  York.* 

JA(X)B, , 

See  Bourgerjf  &  Jaeob, 

Instructor  for  the  German  Aoeordeon.    N.  Y.* 
JA(X>BS,  FREDERICK. 
Greek  Reader,  PhiladelphU,  1858.* 

(Edited  by  Eyerett.)    Boston, 

(1824,  1826,)  1827. 
Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.  New  York, 

(1819,)  1869. 
Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.  New  York, 

2d  edition,  184G. 
Ed.  by  D.  Patterson.  N.  York, 

1829.* 
Ed.  by  Pickering.  Bott.,  1838.* 
IVannlation  by  Casserly.    New 
York,  1842,  tPhiladel.,  1868.) 
Latin  Reader.    See  Jacoht  &  n&ring, 
JACOB9  k  DOBRING, 
Latin  Reader,  Part  I,  edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews. 
Boston,  (1837).  3d  ed.  1838;  9tb 
ed.  18H.  10th  ed.  1816,  (i»57J 
Ed.  by  G.  Bancroft.     (Norfn- 
ampton,  1826.)  Boston,  (i  82(5,) 
1830, 1^.    (Philadelphia.)** 
Bi.  by  P.  Bullions.    New  York, 

6th  edition,  1846. 
Bd.  by  C.  D.  Cleveland.    (2d 
Latbi  Book.)     Philadelphia, 
1847.* 
Ed.  by  J.  D.  Ogilby.  New  York, 

2d  edition,  1830. 
Exped.  Method,  Ac,  with  In- 
terlinear trans.  Salem,  182H.* 
Latin  Reader.  Furt  II.    Ed.  by  G.  Bancroft. 
Boston,  1826, '^7.   (l^il.  1628.) 
««  •*        Parts  I.  and  II.  rhiladelphia.* 

"  "        Ed.  by  J.  D.  Ogilby.  Now  York, 

6th  edition.  1834. 
JACOBS,  J.  A^ 
Learning  to  Spell,  Ac.    Part  I.    N.  Y.,  1801. 

Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Parts  I.  k  IT. 
New  York,  1800. 
JA(X)BUS,  M.  W., 

QueHions  on  Matthew.    New  York,  1A49.* 
J^GER,  B., 
Uass-Book  of  Zo51ogy.    New  York,  1860;  2d 
edition,  18S0.*« 
JAMES.  JOSEPH, 
O'Neill's  Geography  and  Popular  Astronom]^ 
Baltimore,  1812. 
JAMIESON,  ALEXANDER, 
Grammar  of  Logic-    New  Haren,  Ist  edition, 

1822.  (New  York.) 
Gramm.v  of  Rhetoric.  New  Haven,  1st  edition, 
1820;  (4th  edition,  1820.  6th  edition,  1831.) 
10th  edition,  1833.  (10th  edition,  1810,)  lOth 
edition,  1830.  (2l8t  edition,  1841.)  27th 
edition,  1848.  35th  edition,  I860.** 
Questions  to  do.  (Anon,)  New  Haven,  1820.^* 

JAMBLICUUS, . 

Theologumena  Aritnmeticae.   Leipsic,  1817.* 
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In  Arithmeticam  Introdaetlonem,  etc.    Am- 
hem,  1008.* 
JANEWAY,  JAMES, 

Token  for  Children.    Boston,  1718.* 
JAQl'Krr.  J., 

Iluhii'si  Hf  breie  Bible.    New  York.* 
JAKVKS,  .JAMES  .J. 

Art  IlintB.    New  York,  1866. 
JAUVIS,  CHAULES, 

Piano  Forte  Instructor.    PbUadclphla,  18IB2.* 
JAUVIS,  EDWARD, 
Primary  Ph \  siology  for  Schools.    Philadelphia, 

184H.    (5'j.i** 
Practical  Pliv^loloq^y  for  Schools.  PhiUdelphIa, 
IS»7,  1H4H,  (IK>4.) 
JAUDON,  DANIEL, 
The  I'nion  (irnmniar.    Philadelphia,  1812. 
^^>stem  of  I'olitc  Lcnrnlnfr.    Phlla.  1800.* 
JAlinON,  D.,  Ji.  ADDINGTON  &T.  WATSON, 
Englinh  Orthozruphicnl  Expositor.     Philadel- 
pliln,  Vd  edition,  1607.    (4th  edition,  181*^.} 
15th  edition,  18:».    (18th  edition,  1847.) 
You  rli'n  A rl  th met ical  Guide.    PhUa.  1805, 1807.* 
JEAKE,  SAMUEL. 
Arithnictick  survcighed  and  BcTiewcd.    Lond. 
KUKi.* 
JENNINGS,  DAVID, 
Introduction  to  Use  of  the  Globes  and'Orrery. 
I^ndou,  1752. 
JENNINGS.  WlLLIAJf, 
Book-Kcepiug'  Adapted  to  Modem  Practice. 
Dublin,  iwn*.* 
JENKINS,*  ABIA/IAH, 
tayateni.itic   Lectures   on  EnR-Iish    Grammar. 
Uoclieoter  (l8t  edition,  1835),  1836.* 
JENKINS.  .70 UN, 

Tlie  Art  of  Writing.    Cambridge,  1813. 
JESS,  ZACHAUIAH.    6ee  ./oAn  TVmM. 

JESS, , 

Surveyhig.* 
JEWETT,  MRS., 

PnrentH'Gifr.    Illustrated.   London  and  N.  Y.* 
JEWETT,  J.  L., 
l<o\vau*8  Slodcrn  French  Reader.    N.  Y.  1647. 
I)c  Fivati'  CIa.<48ical  French  lt(>adcr.    N.  Y.  1850. 
De  Fivns'  Advanced  fi'rench  Reader.    N.  York, 

l^60♦ 
OllenduriPfl  New  BIcthod  of  Icaming  French. 

New  York,  IWO. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  W9. 
bpiern'  French  and  English  Dictionary.    New 

York,  n.  d. 
Snme,    Scliool  edition.    New  York.* 
JEWE'lT,  JOHN  P., 
Econoniicnl  Writiug-Books.    Boston,  1817.* 

JEWETT,  , 

Flute  Inntructor.    New  York.* 
National  Accordion  Teacher.    Boston.* 
"        Flute  »»  Boston.* 

"       Violin  "  Boston.* 

JOEL,  THOMAS, 

Englii*li  Grnmmur.    London,  1775.* 
JOEKUES,  L., 
Method  ot'  (Uilculating  Equation  of  Payments. 
New  York,  183t).* 
JOHNSON,  A.  II., 
Trent Ikc  on  Lnngti.nge.    New  York.* 
Meanings  of  Words  Analyzed.  N.  York,  1864.* 
JOHNSON,  A.  N., 

Instruction  in  Thorough  Base.  Bost.;  N.  York.* 
JOIINM)N,  E.  A., 
(:lft.i»ic!*.    .see  7'.  K.  Arnold. 
Madvfg's  I^itin  Grammar.    Transl.  by  Wood. 

New  York.* 
MadvigN  School  Grammar.    (Same  abridged.) 
New  York  ♦ 
JOHNSON.  F.  G., 
Aid  to  'iVaeherif  and  Students  in  Natural  Phi- 

Io.«ophv.    New  York,  IhSO.* 
Philosophical  Chart*.* 

Key  to  .lolKHonN  Philosophical  Charts.    Hart- 
ford, 1663.    New  York,  1865.** 


JOHNSON,  HERMAN  M., 

Herodoti  Orientalia  Antiqniora.  N.  Tost,  HIM.* 
JOHNSON,  J.  G.. 
Jurenile  Oratorios.    New  York,  18S6.* 
The  Cherubs.    Boston,  1863.* 
JOHNSON  &  OSGOOD, 

The  Normal  Song-Book.    New  Yorlc.* 
JOHNSON,  JEREMIAH, 

The  Young  Singer's  Friend.    New  Yoik.* 
JOHNSON,  J.  D.. 

Scott's  Lesson's  in  Eloeatlon,  enlarged.  FbiK* 
Adam's  Rudiments  of  Latin  and  Ijigiish  Grsa 
mar.    New  York,  3d  ediUon,  183ts  l»i. 
JOHNSON,  JOS., 

Arithmetick  in  Two  Books.    London,  1S33.* 
JOHNSON,  LAURA, 

Botanical  Teacher.    Albany,  1834.* 
JOHNSON,  L.  D., 

MemoriaTechnica.  Lowell,  1845.  Bostsa,!^.* 
JOHNSON.  RICHARD, 
Grammatical  Commentariea;  Appsratis  to  f 
new  National  Grammar.    LoiMon,  1706. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL, 
Dictionary  of  tlie  English  Language.  2  rols. 
Phila.    1st  Amerlean  edition,  lsi8,(4vob. 
1818.    Boston.) 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  Hamilton.    FhUMMpkis, 
(3d  edition,  1814,)  1617. 
"       Imp.  by  Todd,  and  abridged.  Bostao, 

iNiS.* 

"       Todd's  edition,  abridged  br  Chsloen. 
London,  18M.    (Boston,  1833.) 
Walker's  Johnson,  Pronouncing  EngUdi  Pie* 

tionary.    Edited  by  Todd.  K.  York;  rUis^ 

delphia.* 
Pocket  Dictionary.    KewYoilc;  PhOadelpbis.* 
Grammar  of  English  Tongue;  in  Die,  or  Eaf. 

Lang.* 
History  of  En^lsh  Ljuigoage ;  im  Die  of  £qc- 

I^ug.*. 
JOHNSON  8.  lb  JOHX  WALKER, 
*    Pronouncing  English  Dictionary.    PUia.* 
JOHNSON  8 AMl^L,  D.  D.,  (of  New  Ysrk.) 
English  and  Hebrew  Grammar.    Lond,(ir8:.} 

2d  edition,  1771. 
An  English  Grammar.* 
A  Catechism.* 
Compendium  of  Logic,  MctaiAysica,aad£tbici. 

Philadelphia,  n52.* 
Elementica  Philosophica.    PhlL  1712.* 
Ethlca  Elementa.    Boston,  1746.    Pkik.  US.* 
JOHNSON,  SARAH, 

Botanical  Toiioher  for  N.  America.   Albaa^.* 
JOHNSON,  THOMAS, 
NoTus  Grseconim    Eplgrammatom  IXkctaa 

Eton,  new  edition,  !« 77. 
JOHNSON,  W.  H., 
The  History  of  Greece,  in  easy  Terse.  LoodoB, 

1M7. 
JOHNSON,  WALTER  R., 
Knapp's  Chemical  Technology.  S  toIs.  rUI*> 

delphia.* 
Moffat's  Sclent  IflcClass-Book.    Part  L  Fbfls- 

dolphia,  lb36. 
System  of  Natural  Philosophy.    (Sane  vort) 

PhiUdelphIa,  1848.* 
Moirat's  Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  H.  Phils.* 

*'       Chemistry.    (Same  work.)  Phils.,  btt 

edition,  1846. 
Weisbacli's  Mechanics  of  Machinery  sad  Ea* 

gineering.    2  %'oU.    Philadelphia,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1848. 
Gaultier's  First  Lessons  in  Practical  Gtomttrj, 

Pliila<lclphia,  iS*0.* 
Introduction  to  the  Gredc  Langna^  Fkfls- 

delphia,  1829.* 
JOHNSlX)N,  ALEXANDER  K., 
Phy:$ical  Atlas  of  Natoral  I'henomeuu  rbili' 

delphia.* 
JOHNSTON,  ELIAS, 
Hamilton's  introduction  to  Merebaadiie  Bs* 

modelled.   Edinburgh,  I82u.* 
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JOHNSTON,  GEORGE, 

Introduction  to  CoqchologT.    London,  1850. 
JOHNSTON,  JAME8  F.  W., 

Klemcnts  of  Agric  Cbcmiatry  and  Geology. 


Same.    Edited  by  J.  P.  Norton.    N.  Y.,  1860. 
Catechism  of  Agrio.    Chemistry  and  Botany. 

N«w  Haven.* 
I^eeturea  on  Application  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  to 

Ai^coltare.    New  Yorlt,  I860.* 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    New  York.* 
JOHNSTON,  JOHN, 

Rudiments  of  Philosophy.    Philadelphia,  I860.* 
Manual  af  Natural  PhUosophy.    Philadelphia, 

ItH^^   1&17.* 
Primary  Natural  Philosophy.    Philadelphia.* 
Torner's  Primary  Natural  Chemistry.   (Middle- 
town.  ISIO.    PhiUidclphia,  1817,^  1818. 
Turner's  Elementary  Chemistry,  for  Common 
t;^c»iooIs.    PhUadelphla,  I860.* 
JOHNSTONE,  K.  P., 

Mathematical  Key.    Dowagiac,  Ulch.,  I860.* 
JONK6,  ISAAC, 
Conatitution  of  Masaacbusetta  and  the  United 
States,  for  Schools.    Boston,  1828.* 
JO^lSiA,  JOHN, 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.    Lond.  1804. 
JONKS,  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  (soubHquet.J 

Spelliug-Book.    See  W.  S,  Cardell, 
JONES.  J.  U.. 

Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Boss.  N.  Y.  1862,* 
JONES,  JOSHUA, 

An  Knidish  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  18il.* 
JONES,  STEPHEN, 
Pronouncing  and  Explan.  Dictionary,  (Sherldaa 
ImprovTO.)    Ijondon,  2d  edition,  1708. 
JONES,  THOMAS, 
Principles  and  11-aotiee  of  Book-keeping.    New 

York,  1841.* 
Book-keeping  and  Aocoontantshfp.  New  York, 
(1S40,  18^,)  18G0. 
JONES,  T.  P.    8ee  Mrt.  Jane  Marcei. 
JONES,  lYII-LIAM,  ^      ^ 

New  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics.   Lond. 
ITOtJ.* 
JONES,  MTILLIAM, 
Elementary  Writinig-Books,  in  8  Not.* 

JONES, , 

Enirliah  System  of  Book-keeping.    1804.* 
JONSON,  BENJAMIN, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1034, 1810.* 
JORDANUS, 
Arithmetlca,  etc.    Paris,  14M.* 

JOSSE, ,  .    ^  ^ 

Granmiar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  revised  by 
Sales.    Boston,  2d  cd.  1825.    11th  ed.  1843.^ 
JOSL.IN,  GILMAN, 

Solar  Telluric  Globe.    Boston,  1862.* 
JOUANNE,  L.  E.,  .  ^ 

The  Gender  of  French  Nouns  in  Rhymes.  New 
York,  1867.* 

JOUFFROY, ,  ^    ^     ^ 

Introduction  to  Ethics,  translated  by  Chan- 
ning.    2  Tols.    Boston,  1840.* 
JOUSSE.  J., 

Catechism  of  Music.    Boston;  New  York.* 
JOUVENCY,  FATHER, 
Appendix  de  Diis  et  lleroibus,  with  SIvet's  His- 
torla  Gr»ca.    New  Haven,  Ist  edition,  1822. 
JOY,  T.  S.    See  JJHomond, 
JOYCE,  J., 
Practical  Arithmetic.  Lond.  1810.  Edited  by  J. 

Walker.    Baltimore,  1810. 
Sdentiflc  Dialogues.    Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1824;  Cooperstown.* 
Scientific  Dialogues,  revised  by  Pinnock  and 

Griffith.    London  (1840),  1862. 
S^mlllar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
London,  new  edition,  1862. 


JUDD,  B.j 
Palcy's  Moral  Philosophy,  abridged.    N.  York, 
1828. 
JUDSON,'  ADONIRAM, 

An  En<?lish  Grammar.    Beaton,  1806.* 
JUSTINIAN, 
The  Institutes,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Cooper.  New 
York,  lfc6:i.* 
JUSTIN  US  * 
De  Uistoriis  Phlllpplcis,  etc.    Edited  by  Can- 
tel,  (pelp.  ed.).  Dublin,  1700.   2d  ed.  1811.** 
JUVENAL. 
Satires.    Edited  by  Anthon.    New  York,  1867. 
"         By  editor  of  Greek  Delectus  (Lcver- 
ott.)    Boston,  1820.* 
Edited  by  Prateus.  (Delp.  cd.)    Phila- 
delphia, Ist  edition,  1M4.* 
French  translation,  by  Dusaulx.    Edi- 
ted by  Achaintre.  vol.  I.  l*nris,  10th 
edition,  1820. 
Literally  translated,  (with   Perseus, 
etc.)  by  Evans  and  Giiibrd.    N.  V.* 
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KALTSCHMIDT,  J.  H., 
WOrterbaoh  der  DeatMhen  Spnebe.   NonUiii- 

gen.  ibM. 
School  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Langnagc.  Edl* 
t<Kl  by  hcbmiU  aod  Zumpt.   FhUa.  1861,  W. 
KAM£.5,  UENUY  HOM£,  OF, 
Klemeuta  of  Criticism.  2  toIs.     Edinb.,  1786. 
(Pliiladelphiii,  2d  edition,  1S16}.  New  York,  3d 
edition.  18i9. 
Same.    i<!dited  by  Boyd.    Kew  York,  1865.* 
"        l>kitted  by  MiOs.    New  York.  IMO.* 
**        Abridged  by  Frost.     rPhiladelphla, 
1631.)    New  York,  1866. 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking.     New 
York,  1813, 1818.* 
KANIC,  ROBERT, 
Elements  of  Chemistiy.     Edited  by  Draper. 
New  York,  184^.* 
KASTNER,  A.GOTTHELF, 
Gescliichte  der  Mathematik.  4Tolf.  QSttingen, 
1706-18U0.* 
KATER,  H.    See  Lardmer  4  MaUr. 
KAY,  JAMES  JR., 
Infant  and  l*rimary  School  Reader  and  Deflner. 
Tart  I.    PhUadelphla  (1840),  18M. 
**    II.  and  III.    PhiladelphU,  1846. 
BLEACH  -^— 
The  Baptibt' Catechism.    Noi.  I.  and  II.    New 
York,  1862.   FhiladelphU.  1862.* 
Same,  with  references.    New  York,  1862. 
KEAOY,  JOHN  M., 
The  PcMtaloszian  Primer.    Harrlsbofg,  1827. 
Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionanr,    Philadel- 
j>hia,  18%,  1847,  1848. 
KEATING,  W., 
Conversation  on  Chemistry,  with  Notei.   Boa- 
ton,  1824.* 
KEATING8,  J.  G., 

Singing-Class  Hanoal.    1867.* 
KECKERMANN,  BARTHOLOMEW, 
Systema  Logicam.    Frankfort,  1622. 
KEERELS,  JEAN  GUSTAVE, 
Collegiate  Coarse  in  the  French  Langoage.   K« 

York,  1857. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
New  Method  of  I^eamlng  Freneh.   K.  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
KEIGHTLEY,  THOMAS, 
Universal  History,  revised  by  Lnrdner.   Fhllft* 

delphia,  1868.* 
Ontlines  of  History.    Philadelphia.* 
History  of  Greece.    New  York.* 
"      "  Rome.    New  York.* 
"       **  the  Roman  Empire.    New  York.* 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.   New 
York,  1837.* 
KEIL,  HENRY, 

Orammntici  l4itini.  6toU.    Ldpde,  186jhl80O. 
KEITH,  THOMAS, 
Arithmetic.    Philadelphia.* 
New  Treatise  on  Uie  Use  of  the  Globes.   Lon- 
don,  4th  edition,  1816. 
Same.    Edited  by  Wright.    London,  1837. 
"         Edited  by  Adrian.    New  York,  1826. 
4th  edition,  1826. 
Hawney's  Complete  Measurer.  Edited  by  Craig. 
Baltimore,  4th  edition,  1820. 
KELLER,  E., 

New  Gorm'm  Method.    St.  Loois.* 
KELLKY,  H  VLL  J., 
Instructor  for  Common  Schools.   Boston,  8d 

edition,  1821. 
American  Instructor.  2d  Book.  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1820. 


KELLEY,  HALL  J.,  {etrntbrned.) 

The  First  Spelling-Book.  Boston,  Gtfa  cd.  Iffir.* 
'*  Second     "         «•       BoMon,  1827.  «th  ed- 
tion,  1829.* 

Lessons  in  Orthography.* 
KELLY    P. 

£lem*ts  of  book-keeping.  Lond.  1801 ;  FhIL  ^a.« 
KELLY, .  (or  KELLEY,)     / 

New  Juvenile  Primer.   Philadelphia.* 
KELLY.  WILLLAM, 

Merchant's  Companion.    Cork,  1714.* 
KENDALL,  E.  OTIS, 

Uranography.    Phtladdphla,  18M.  (ISi».) 

Atlas  of  the  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  uM* 
KENDALL, , 

Walker's  Geometry.    Philadelphia,  18I6.* 

Instroction  Book  for  the  darionet.    N.  Yoik.* 
KKNDRICK,  ASAHEL  C, 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Langoage.  N.  Te^ 
2d  edition,  1865. 

Primarv  Greek  Book.    New  Yotk,  18BL* 

Greek  Ollendorff.    New  Y^ork,  18S2,  icdT.* 
KKNNADAY. , 

Sunday-School  Speaker.   FhOaddphla.* 
KENNI5DY,  C.  R., 

Demosthenes —Olyntfabie,  and  other  Otatkiu, 
translated.    New  York,  1867.* 
KENNEDY,  PLATT., 

New  Grammatical  Spdltng-Book.  K.  T.  ML* 
KENNETT,  B., 

Roman  Antiquities.    Lond.  1746;  BaltiflMve.* 
KENNION,  CHARLOTTE, 

Enelish  Grammar.    Londion,  1842.* 
KENIUCK,  JOHN, 

Key  to  Course  of  Exeidaes  in  Latin  Sjtta. 
New  York,  1831.* 
KENRICK,  WILLIAM, 

Rhetorical  Grammar.   London,  1784.* 
KENT,  JAMES, 

Course  of  En^^ish  Beading,  enlarged  by  Eiag. 
Edited  by  Oakier.    New  York,  ibTx.* 

Commentaries,  in  Questions  and  Ansve«,  by 
Kinnic.    Philadelphia.* 
KENT,  J.  EMERSON. 

Fiiat  Lessons  in  Agricnltnral  Chemistiy.   Bo<- 
ton,  1860. 
KENTISH,  THOMAS, 

Ttvatise  on  a  Box  of  Inaiiuments.  Fhibdd- 
Dhia,  1862.* 
KENYON,  WILLIAM  C^ 

Elements  of  EngUah  Grammar.    Rodheittr, 
(1840.)   7th  edition,  1856. 
KERL,  SIMON, 

Primary  Engrliah  Grammar.   New  Tort,  IML* 

Comprehensive  English  Grammar.  New  York 
1861.* 

Treatise  on  the  English  Language.  CfadoDad.* 

gr'tem  of  Arithmetic.   Phl&de^hia* 
KERNEY,  M*  J., 

Columbian  Arithmetic    Baltimote,  1856. 
KERNEY, , 

Murray's  English  Grammar.    Baltimore.* 

Compendium  of  History.    Baltimore.* 
KERSEY,  JOHN, 

Incomparable  Tteatiae 
16^.* 
KERR,  B., 

Lavoisier's  Elementi  of  Chemistiy. 
1819.* 
KETT,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  General  Knowledge.  2  Tola.  BM" 
timore,  1812.* 
KIDD, , 

Elocution,  or  Yooal  Cnltnre,* 
KIDDEY,  D.P.,  _  ^^ 

Elements  of  Anelent  HistofT.   KewYcik.* 
KIDDLE,  HENRY,  ^ 

Manual  of  Astronomy,  eCe.   New  York,  {ItSB, 
1866,1857.)    New  edition,  1866. 

See  Oooid  Brown, 
KIENER. , 

Cottchoiogy.   Part  I,   Boatoii.* 
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KIEPERT,  H., 

Karte  der  Lander  an  der  Ostsee.    Berlin,  1S64. 
KIL^sON,  ROGER, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1807.* 
KIMBALL,  J.  C, 
Original  Key  to  Algebra.   Manchester.  N.  H., 

1H66. 
Arithmetic.    Kew  Hampehire,  1866. 

KIMBER, , 

Arithmetic  made  Eaaj  for  Children.  2d  ed.  1807** 
KIMBER,  ABBY, 
Familiar  Botany,  with  Botanical  Dictionary. 
Philadelphia.* 
KIMBER,  EMMOR, 
Arithmetic  made  easy  for  Children.     FhUa.. 
4th  edition,  1800. 
KINO,  CHARLES, 

Knffllsh  Iteadlng.    See  Jamet  Kent, 
KINO.  JOHN, 

The  Microscopiat's  Companion.    Cineln.  1850. 
KING,  WALTER  W.. 

Ennlifth  Grammar.    London,  1841.* 
KINGSBURY,  C.  P., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Aitillety  and  Infkntry. 
New  York,  liJiO.* 
KTNGSBURY,  J., 
New  Improved  iMctlonary,  fbr  Children.   Bos* 
ton,  1822. 
KING8LEY,  GEORGE, 
The  JttTenfle  Choir.    New  York,  1847.* 
Toung  Ladies'  Harp.    New  York.* 
KINGSLEY,  JAMES  L., 
Cioero— De  Oratore.  New  Karen,  1832.  2d  edi- 
tion, 1K)6.   3d  edition.  1830. 
Tadttts.    Historiarum  Lib.  V.    New  Haren,  2d 
edition,  1^^.    Philsdelphia.* 
KtNNE,  WILLIAM, 
Short  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic     Hal* 
lowell,  (1807.)    2d  cd.,  1800.   3d  ed.,  1810. 
KINNERSLY,  EBENEZER, 
Experiments  in  Electricity.    Phil.  1761.* 

KINNIE, , 

Blaekstone*s  Commentaries,  in  Qaestlons  and 

Answers.    Philadelphia.* 
Kent's  Commentaries,  in  Questions  and  An- 
swers.   Plilladelphia.* 
KIKBY.  W.,  &  W.  8PENCE, 

Introdnction  to  Entomology.    Phila.,  1847.* 
KIRKES,  W.  S.,  A  J.  PAGET, 

Manual  of  Physiology.   Philadelphia.* 
KIRKHAM,  SAMUEL, 
Engllsli  Grammar,  in  Familiar  Lectures.    Har- 
riflburff,  2d  ed.  1825,  (183A.)    N.  York,  12th 
ed.  1K20.  (25th  ed.  1832, 2Ath  ed.  1833.)  107th 
ed.  1835.    (Rochester,  10th  ed.  1820,  1836. 
36th  ed.  1834.   42d  td.  1836,  40th  ed.  1840, 
53d  ed.  1841.) 
Eesay  on  Elocution.  Baltimore,  2d  ed.  1834,  ^ 
Exercises  in  Elocution.    New  York,  18S5.* 
KIRKLAND.  MRS., 
Dymond*s  Essays  on  Morality.   New  York.* 

KIRKLAND, , 

Enfflirth  Grammar.* 
KLIPSTEIN,  LOUIS  F., 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.   New  Yoric,  1840,  >S3.* 
Analecta  Anrio-Saxonica.  2toIs.    N.  Y.  1846.* 
Study  of  Modem  Languages.  New  York,  1838.* 
Natale  Sancti  Oregoril  Papis,    N.  York,  1840.* 
See  Thorpe  &  Klipstefn, 
KNAPP,  F., 
.  ChemioMl  Technology,  with  Notet  by  Johnson* 

2to!b.    Philadelphia.* 
KNAPP  &  RIGHTMEYER, 
Complete  System  of  Practical  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  in  26  Nob.    New  York,  1869.* 
KNEELAND,  ABNER, 
Child's  Spellfng-Book.    Keene,  1st  ed.  1802.* 
American  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.    Phila- 
delphia, 1825. 
American  Definition  SpeUing-Book.    (Keene, 
l8t  cd.  1802.  Windsor,  Ut  ed.  1804.)  Con- 
cord, (2d  ed.  1814,)  4th  edition,  1826. 


KNEELAND,  ABNER,  (eoniinuetL) 
New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.   Phila- 
delphia, 1822.* 
KNEELY,  JOHN, 
American  Arithmetic,  Bait.* 
Key  to  do.    Bait.* 
KNIGHTON.  F., 
American  Etymological  School  Grammar.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1853.* 
American  Primary  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
Young  Composer:  Exercises  in  EngUsn  Com- 
position.   Philadelphia,  ltj63.* 
White's  Outline  of  Umrersal  History.    Phila- 
delphia.* 
KNORR.  JULIUS, 
Methodical  Guide  to  the  Piano  Forte.    New 

York.* 
Mailer's  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
New  York.* 
KNOWLES,  JOHN. 
Principles  of  Eogllsh  Grammar,   dd  ed.   Lon- 
don, 17W.* 
KNOWLES,  J.  SHERIDAN, 
Rhetorical  Reader.    Philadelphia.* 
Elocutionist.    Edited  by  Sargent  and  Randall. 

New  York,  1M5. 
Debate  upon  Character  of  J.  Csesar.    Boston, 
1856. 
KNOWLTON,  JOSEPH, 
An  English  Grammar.    Balem,  1818.   2d  edl- 
tiOD,  1832.* 

KNOWLTON, , 

Elocution  and  Iteader.    New  York.* 
KNOX,  F., 

Principles  of  Eloquence.   Boston,  1804,  (1806). 
KOBEL.  JACOB, 
Ain  New  geordnet  Bechen,  etc.    Augsburg, 
1514.* 
KOESTLER,  FELIX,  J.  B., 
Practical  and  Theoretical  French  Grammar. 
New  York,  3d  edition,  1854. 
KOHLRAU8CH,  F., 
History  of  Germany,  tran^ted  by  Haas.    New 
York,  1850. 
KCEPPEN,  A.  L.. 
The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  Historical 

Geography.    New  York,  lb54.* 
Hlstorioo-Geographlcal  Atlas  of  Middle  Ages. 
New  York,  1854.* 
KRAITSER,  CHARLES, 
Glossology;  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Lan- 
guage.   New  York,  1852.* 
KREB   JT  p. 

Childe  for  Writing  Latin.    Andover.* 
KRUSI.  HERMANN, 

Principles  of  Perspective.   New  York.* 
KUCHEL,  C,  ^ 

Columbian  Drawing  Book.    Hartford,  1840.* 
KOHNER,  RAPHAEL, 
Latin  Exercise  Book.    Edited  by  J.  T.  Champ- 

Un.    Boston,  1861.* 
Elementary  Grammar  of  Latin  Langnage  with 
Exercises,  Ac,  translated  by  Champlin. 
Boston,  1846,  (1851). 
Elementary    Grammar  of  Greek   Language, 
translated  byTnylor.   New  York,  20&  edi- 
tion, 1850. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Langnage,  translated 
by  Edwards  and  Taylor.    New  York,  (4th 
edition J67.)   7th  edition,  HX).  (Boston/40.) 
KUNST,  P.  T., 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  G«r> 
man  Languages.   FhOadelpma.* 
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LABLACHE,  L., 
Compete  Heihod  of  Slngiiig.   Boston.   Kew 
York.* 
Same,  abridged.    Now  York.* 
LABORDE,  M., 

Introduction  to  Pliysiologv.    New  Yori:,  1855.* 
LABUANOS,  CHRItiTOFHOBOS, 

Stolcheia  Botanlke«,  Kerkura  (CorlVi)  1853. 
LACUOIX,  6.  F.    See  John  Farrar, 

LA  CUOZK, , 

Abr«'gc  Chronologique  de  V  Hutoire  Unlver^ 
selle.  Edited  oy  Formey,  AfflBterdam,  6th 
edition,  1767. 
Historical  Grammar.  Translated  by  Feaoock, 
and  revised  by  Bingham.  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, lbO». 

LACY, , 

Elocution.* 

Moral  Fhiloflophy,  1836.* 
LADREYT,  C, 
French  I*ronunc!ation.    Philadelphia.* 
Chrestomathie  de    la    literateor    Fnm^aise. 

PiiilndelphU.* 
Study  of  French  Simplified.   New  York.* 
LA  IXiNTAINE, 

Fables  in  French.    Boston,  1813.    New  York.* 
LAGERHAUM,  C.  M., 
Geomotrl    1   forenlng    med    Linearteoknlng. 
Stockholm,  3d  edition.  1852. 
LAIDLAW.  ALEXANDER  H., 
▲a  American  Pronouncing  Dletionaxy  of  tlie 
English  lAhguage.   Philadelphia.* 
LAKE,  JOHN  N., 
Maurv's  Principles  of  Eloquence,  translated. 
Albany,  1797.* 
LAKAR,  P.  F., 
Practical  Grammar,  (Eng.).  Fhiladel^ila,  '50.* 

LAMARCK, , 

Genera  of  Shells.    Boston.* 
LAMB.  ANTHONY. 
Boeckh*fl  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians. 
Boston.* 
LAMB,  J., 
Child's  Primer,  First  Bookfor  Primary  Schools. 
Burlington,  1828.* 
LAMBERT,  JOHN, 

The  Perpetual  Balance.    London,  1812.* 
LAMBERT,  T.  S., 
Plctorial-Physlology.    (First  Book).   N.  York. 

Portland,  1851.    Hartford,  1654.* 
Hygienic  Physiology.    (First  Book).    Portland. 

1852.    HartfoM,  1854. 
Pictorial  Anatomy,  bound  with  same.    Port- 
land. 1851.    Hartford,  1854. 
Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patholo- 
gy.   (Second  Book).    Portland,  1851.  (New 

•  York.)** 
Popular   Anatomy  and   Physiology.     (Thh^ 
Book.)    Portland,  1851.    Aubarn,1852.    (N. 
York.) 
Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

Cniird  Book.)    Hartford,  1854.** 
Pictorial  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ^25  Plates. 

Portland,  1861.* 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.*    (  f) 
Vegetable  Physiology.*    (?) 
LANCELOT,  C, 

The  Port  Royal  Latin  Grammar.* 
LANE,  J.  F.  W., 
Human   Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Boston, 
1844  * 
LANGtX>'RD,  ^., 
Merchant'ii  Accounts ;  or.  Book-Keeping  after 
the  Italian  Method.    London,  1824.* 


LAPORTE,  CODWT  DE, 
Fnmch  Grammar.    Boston.* 
Sblf-teaching  Reader,  in  French.    Boetoa.* 
French  {^leaking  Kxerdaes.    BoatOB,  2Bd  et- 

tion.  1847. 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 

Guide  to  Flrench  Pronnncintloa,  &c    E<fited  bf 
Cnmp.    New  York,  1863.    Boston. 
LAHDNER,  DYONYSIUS, 
Handlxraka  of  Nat.  Philosophy  and  AstrouaBr. 
Course  I.    Philadelphia,  1861. 
"     If.    Philadelphia.* 
"     III.    PhihideTpbia,  1864. 
History  of  the  World.    Philadelphia,  lOI. 
See  KMMe^, 
LARDNER,  D.,  &  H.  KATER, 
Treatise  on  Mechanics.    Cam.  1831.   Fbiisdd.* 

LARKIN, , 

Elements  of  Geometry.* 
LASAR,  SIGISMOND, 

Vocal  Music  for  Seminaries,  tte.   NSew  Toik.* 
LATHAM,  ROBERT  GORDON, 
Elementary  English  Grammar,  rerised  by  F.  i- 

Child.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
Handbook  of  the  Engilah  Langaage.    Ke« 

York,  1852. 
The  English  Grammar.   2  toIp.   LondaiL  1^.* 
Logic  in  its  Application  f  o  the  Eogdaa  Lsa- 

gnage.    London,  I860.* 
Elements  of  the  English  Languid  fbr  the  Cm 

of  Ladies'  Schools.    LoncioB,  t^Gii.* 
History  and  Etrmology  of  English  lasgugt. 
liondon.  I860.* 
LATHROP,  JOHN,  Jr., 
Compendious  Treatise  on  the  oae  of  Globst  mi 
Maps.    Boston,  (181^)  1821. 
LAURI,  ABB£. 
Dizionario   Franc-Ital.,   ItaI.-F^aBoe.   Poii, 

18:K). 
Dictlonaire  Portatif  FWuie.-ItBL    Puis,  ISSOi 
LAVOISIER,  A.  L., 
Elements  of  Chemistnr.   PhOa.,  4th  cd.  lift; 
N.  Y.  1806.* 

LAW, , 

Art  of  Singing,  In  Tliree  Puts,  1806.* 
LA  WES,  EDWARD, 
Naval  Book-Keeping  In  all  its  Branches.  Lot- 
don,  1827.* 
LAWRENCE,  CHARLES  D., 
Practical  Arithmetic* 
Primary  Algebra.    Anbom,  1851. 
Elements  of  Algebra.* 
LAWRENCE,  MRS.  JULTA, 
Mangnall's  Historical  and  MiseeUaoeou  Qb» 
tions.    New  York.  1848. 
LEACH,  DANIEL.  &  ROBERT  SWAK, 
First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    Bostoa.* 
Elementary  Inteilectoal  ArithmeHe.  Bortts, 
1853,  (1SS5, 1857). 
LEACH,  DANIEL,  lb  W.  D.  SWAN, 
Itimary  School  Arithmetic    Boston,  1855.* 
Theoretical  and  Practical  ArithmeCie.  fUb- 

delphia,  1850.    (Boston,  1853, 1855). 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1856.* 
LEACH,  DANIEL, 

Complete  SpelUng-Book.   FhOadelpUa,  ttlS.* 
LEATHERMAN,  P.  B., 

ElemenU  of  Moral  Sclenoe.    FhiladelpUa,  Htt. 
LEAVITT,  DUDLEY, 
Juvenile  Geography.    Oonoord,  18S9. 
Pike's  Abridged  Arithmetic    Coneotd,  (ISf). 

2nd  edition,  1827, 18W. 
New  Ciphering  Book,  adapted  to  do.  Coaeoi^ 

1825.* 
Scholar's  Review  and  TeadteHs  Daily  ^fBOr 

ant.    Portland,  1811. 
An  English  Grammar.     Concord,  lit  editioB, 
1826.* 
LEAVITT,  JOSHUA, 
Easy  Lessons  in  Reading.    Keene,  (lf&,  1^ 
8th  ed.  1827, 1833),  IsSs,  rev.  ed.  18i3.  Ws- 
tertown,  3d  ed.  1830, 1831. 
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LEAVITT  JOSHUA,  (ooniinved.) 
First    ISook.     IMmer;  or,  Little  I^cmoiu  Ibr 

lattle  Learners.    Boston,  1«47.** 
Second  Book.    Kasy  LeMons  in  Beadlns^.    Bof« 

ton,  lb47,  (18»»,;  I860.** 
Tbird   Book.     Beading  Lessons    for   Middle 

Classes.    Boston,  lc«i7,  (l^dO,  1851.) 
Fourth  Book.     Selections  for    Reading  and 

Speaking.    Boston,  1»I7, 1(40.  (1861,  lase.) 
Second  American  Bender,  (AnouJ,    N.  Y.,  MS. 
Third  "  "  ♦•  N.Y..MO. 

American  I.<es8onB  in  Beading  and  Speaking. 
Andorer,  IMO. 
LB  BKfiTUON,  J.  J.  P., 
French  Grammar.    Mew  York.    FliHa.,  1668.* 

LK  BKUN,  , 

Fenelon's  Teiemoque.    Fhiladelphia,  1834,  '68.* 
LE  CONTE,  J.  L., 
t»ay'«  Kntomology  of  North  America.     New 
York,  1860. 
LEE,  CilAUNCET  A., 

American  Acoomptant.    Lanslnghargh,  1707.* 
LKK,  CliABLKS  A., 
Human  Physiology.    New  York.    Phlla.* 
KlemenU  of  tieofggj.    New  York,  (1H6),  1858. 
L.KE,  K1>BKRT, 
Primary  Class-Book.    Hallowell,  1827.* 
National     •*       "  "       .* 

LEE,  THOMAS  J., 
SpeUlng-Book.    Boston,  (18-^,  1825, 1828, 1880), 
iK'i2,  (ib:i9.) 
L£E.  T«  al.. 
Collection  of  Tables  and  Formulas.    Washings 
ton,  D.  C,  1863.* 
LEGKNDUii.  A.  M., 
Klemcnts  of  Geometry,  cd.  by  Brewster.  N.  Y. 
Blements  of  Geometry  and  Trigouomctry,  trans- 
lated by  Brewster,  edited  by  l>avies.    New 
York,  4tli  edition,  1834. 
Ssune.     £d  by  Thompson.     New  Haven.  2d. 
ed.  1814.  4th  ed.  1^40.  6th  ed.  1850. 
Translated  by  Farrar.     Cambridge, 
1819.    2d  ed.  ItUS.    (New  York). 
LEGRAND,  LOUIS, 

The  Dime  Speaker.    New  York.    n.  d. 
LEHMAN,  C.  G.,  ,      .  ^ 

JIanual  of  Chemical  Physiology,  translated  oj 

Morris.    Phlladclpliin,  1^5(1. • 
Fbysiological    Chemistry,  Day*s    translation. 
Kdited  by  Rogers.    2  rols.     Phila.,  1«65.* 
LELAND,  T., 
Oratioiis  of  Demosthenes,  translated.    2  vols. 
New  York,  1831.* 
LEMON,  G.  W., 

Derivative  Dictionary.* 
LEMPKIERH,  J., 
Classical  Dictionary.    N.  Y.,  2d  edition,  1816.* 
jSame.    Edited  by  Anthou.    N.  Ynrk,  Oth  ed., 
1SJ7.    (inilladclphin,  1^5«). 
«(         Edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Claremont.* 
*  *         Revised  by  Da  Poote  and  Ogilby ,  '02.* 
•*         Expurgated  edition.    Bu:fton,  1835.* 
LEXNIE,  WILLIAM. 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,  Edinburgh,  (3d 
ed.  18J5).    6tTi  cd.  181».    bth  ed.  lf<2:j.    12th 
ed.  1830.    (13th  ed.  IKil.    I5th  ed.  1831, 1838. 
Montreal,  10th  ed.  1834.) 
LEONARD  OK  PISA, 

Liber  Abbacl.    Written  in  1202.* 
LEONARD,  GEORGE,  Jr., 

Primary  Arithmetic.    Boston,  2.1  cd.  184'). 
Practical  Treatise    on    Arithmetic.      Boston, 
(1830,  1830,)  2d  ed.  1841.    (3d.  rev.  ed.  n.  d.) 
Key  to  Lnonard's  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1842. 
LEONARD,  L.  W., 
North  American  Spelling-Book.    Keone,  (1835, 
4th  ed.  1841,)  rev.  ed.  1»47.    30th  edition, 
n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Easy  and  Popular  lessons.   Keene, 

1820.* 
Piatt's   literary  and    Scientific    (Hass-Book, 
abridged.    Keene,  (1&»),  18K7, 183L 


LERESCHE,  S., 

Urammaire  Latine.   Berne,  1742. 
LBBMANT,  A., 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  GennaiL 
PhlladelphU,  »55.*  _^ 
LE  SAGE,  ALAIN  REN£, 
Aventures  de  GU  Bias  de  Santlllane.    N.  York.* 

LB  SAGE, , 

Atlas  * 
LB  TELLIER,  C.  C.    See  UHtmond, 

LEUSDEN, , 

Greek  and  Latin  Testament.    New  York,  1624. 
Philadelphia,  1S58.* 
LBVEBErr,  FRKDEBIC  P., 
New  Latin  l\itor.    Boston,  (1820),  1831,  1832, 

1836.  (1830). 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1829.    2d  edition  1832.* 
New  and  Copious  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  Lan- 

jB;uagc.    liostou,  1838,  1^9, 1850.* 
Latin- English  and  Englisti- Latin  Lexicon,  ed. 

by  Gardner.    Boston,  1818.* 
Dana's  Liber  Primus,  5th  ed.  (Anon.)    B.  1827. 
Fluedri  Kabulas  expurgatre,  (Anon.)    Boston, 

l«2fl,  U%i7.* 
The  Greek  Delectus,  (Anon).    Boston,  1820.* 
C«sar,  ComuicuturU  do  Bello  Galileo,  Boston, 

(1820),  1836. 
Juvenal  with  notes.    Boston.    (Anon),  182G.* 
Cornelius  Nepos.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
See  VHonunui, 
LEVIZAC,  J.  P.  DE, 
Now  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French 
Tongue,  edited  by  Bui  mar.    Philadelphia, 
(18:15,)  Uth  edition,  1814. 
Edited  by  Ilamoulere.  N.  Y,  '20.  (2d  ed.  '23. 
Edited  by  Posquier.    New  York,  4th  ed.  1820. 
6th  ed.  1827.    6th  ed.  1828.    7th  ed.   1829. 
(15th  ed.  18.16;  Phila.  1858). 
Vol.  II.    (The  Exercises).    New  York,  1824. « 
French   Grammar  and   Exercises,   edited   by 

Coilot.    PhiladelplUs,  ieJ5.* 
Kev  to  the  Exercises.    New  York.* 

levVE'S  g  li. 

Biog.  U istory  of  Philosophy.  2  vols.    N.  Y.  '67,* 
LEWIS,  ALONZO, 

Lessons  In  Eng.  Grammar.    Boston,  Ist  ed.  '22.* 
LEWIS  DIG, 

New  Gymnastics.    Boston,  1862. 
LEWIS,  ENOCH, 
The  Arithmetical  Expositor.    Philadelphia,  ^24. 
The  Pncticai  Analyst.    Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Philadelphia,  1826.* 
Solutions  or  Questions  in  Lewis's  Algebra. 

PhlladelphUi.  1827. 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Phila.* 
LEWIS,  EVANS, 
Analysis  of  Map  of  British  Provinces.    Phil. 
2d  cd.  1755.* 
LEWIS,  G.  C, 

Babrii  Fabuln  .SsopcsB.    Oxford,  1840. 
LEWIS,  JOHN, 
The  iCssentlnls  of  English  Grammar.    New 

York,  lafS.* 
Tables  of  Comparative  Etymology.  Phil.  1828.* 
LEWIS,  TAYLER, 
Plato  — Tenth  Book  of  Dialogues  on  Laws. 

New  York.* 
Platonic  Theology,  —  Plato  contra  Atheos.  New 
York    1S45  * 
LEWIS,  WILLIAM  GREATHEAD, 
English  Grammar.    Loudon.    1821.* 
L'I1UM0N1>,  C.  F., 
Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Francais.  New  York, 

21st  edition,  1810,  (Boston,  1820). 
Elements  of  French  (itammar.  (cd.  by  Long- 
fellow,) (Portland,  1830.)  Boston  2d  edition, 
iK'n.  (8th  editiou,  1850.)  Revised  edition, 
1852. 
Grammaire  Latine.    Edited  by  Le  Telller.  Be- 

san^on,  2d  edition,  1809. 
De  Viris  lUustribos  Urbis  Ronue.  Paris,  new 
edition,  1613. 
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Same,  edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews.  Bofton,  1812, 

(ItiSl.) 
Same,  revised  by  Hardle  A  Joy.   New  Tork« 
3d  ed.  1821.    (PhUa.,  1847.) 
V!ri  Romie.    Boston  ;  N.  Y.;  PhlUu* 
Some,  edited  by  Lererett  9t  Bradford.  Botton, 
ItCiO,  ltj3.3. 
Epitome  Historic  Sacrte.  Philadelphia,  1610,  ad 
edRion,  1812,(1847.) 
Same,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Brooks.  New  Yoric,  ad  ed.* 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside.  New  YorlLi  3d  edt 

1817,  new  edition,  1832. 
Same.    Ironside's  ed.  rev.  by  Joy.  New  York, 
4th  edition,  1821,  6th  edition,  1686,  20th  ed. 
1838.  Philadelphia,  20th  edition.  1857.*« 
Historia  Sacra.  Ed  by  A.  Comstook.   Phila. 
l>>ench  Exercises,  Portland,  18W.* 
ndelphlA.* 
LIBRI,  UUILLAUME, 
Uistoire  des  Sciences  Uathdmatiquea  en  Italia, 
4  vols.    Paris,  1838-41.* 
LIDDELL,  H.  G.,  # 

History  of  Rome.  New  York,  1807, 1860. 
UDDELL,  H.  G.,  A  R.  SCOTT, 
Greek  English  Lexicon.  Edited  by  H.  Driller. 
New  York,  1860. 
URBER,  P., 

Kiimshom's  Latin  Synonyms.  Boston,  1840.* 
UEBER,  O.  M., 
Analytical  Chemist's  Assistant,  translated  lh>m 
WOchler.  Philadelphia,  1862. 
LIEBIG,  JUSTUS, 
Familiar  L.ectures  on  Chemistry.  N.  Y..  1849.* 
Complete  Works  on  Chemistry.    Philaaelphia, 

IHSfl.* 
Chemi!>try  applied  to  Agrlcaltare  and  Phvsl- 
ology.  Edited  by  Playfalr  &  Gregory,  New 
York,  1847. 
Animal  Chemistry.  New  York.* 
Organic  Chemistnr.   Lowell,  1848.* 

LIG^DEN, , 

Greek  Testament.  1806.* 
LILIENTiiAL  AND  ALLYN, 
OtO^t  Lessons,  or,  Things  Taught, 
nati,  1863.* 
LILY,  WiLLIAir, 
A  Short  Introduction  to  Grammar.  Lon-\ 
don.     (1746. 1766)  1770.  I 

Brevisiiimalnstitutio,  sea  Ratio  Gram-  I  in 
mati<%s  cognoscendse,  London,  1770.  >one 
In  second  copy,  1773,  |  vol. 

Lily's  Rules  Construed,  by  W.  Haine.  I 
London,  1708.  / 

A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar.  Rev. 

bv  J.  Ward.  London 
Brevisslma  Instltutio 
Propria  quae  maribus 
con8tru(*d.  London 
LINCOLN,  MRS  ALMIRA  U.  See  Mrs.  A,  B,  L. 

Phelps. 
LINCOLN,  E., 
Sabbath  School  Class-Book.  Boston.* 
Scripture  Questions.  Boston,  6th  edition,  1825. 
New  edition,  1820.* 
LINCOLN,  J.  L., 
Cicero,  de  Senectate.  New  York.* 
Horace,  with  notes.  New  York,  I860, 1864.* 
Titus  Livius.  Five  books.  New  York.  <2d  edi- 
tion, 1847,)  5th  edition,  1849. 
LINDLEY,  JOHN, 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  l&ll.* 
Outlines  of  Botany.  New  York,  1812.* 
LINDMAN,  CHR.  FB., 
Elementar-lArobok    1    Plan     TrlgonometrL 
Stockhohn,  185'^. 

LING, , 

Gymnastikcns  Allmftnna  Gmnda.  Upsala,  1840. 
Undcrwisning  i  Gvmnastik.   Edited  by  Nyb- 
laus.  Lynd,  1847. 
LINDSAY,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar.    London,  1842.* 


Clncin- 


1  of  Grammar.  Rev.  \ 
idon,  1793.  [  in 

0.  London,  1703.        >  one 

1,  quK  genus,  etc.,     V  vol. 
Ion,  17W.  J 


LIPPINCOTI, 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer.  Bj  IlMsias  ft 
win,  lbo5. 
LIST,  C, 
Outlines  of  Botany.  Phfladelplila,  1816.* 
OutUnes  of  Natural  Philosophy.  PhiL.  MT.* 
Hall's  Outlines  ot  Astronomy.  PhiL,  Ibt:.* 
LlTCIl,  SAMUEL, 
Astronomical    and    Geographical   Csftffl'yii 
JaSirey  (N.  U.),  1814.* 
LITTLE  — - 

Usher's  Arithmetic,  abridged,  1804.* 
LIVINGSTON,  PETER, 

The  Poetry  of  Geographr.  London,  18S3« 
LIVINGSTON.  W.  6ee  Ifilter  ^  iUciiv*"- 
LIVIUS  PATAVINUS,  TITUS, 
livii  Decades  que  sole  extant,    t^oos,  15SX 
HLstoriarum  Ubri  qui  extant.    EcU  by  PQs- 

tins,  (Delp.  ed.)  2  vols.  Paris.  1679. 
HistorUrum  Librl  qui  sapersunt.  Ed.  by  Ead- 

.   diman.  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh,  1764. 

Hlstoriarum  libri  quinque  pnores.  BocL  1^ 

**  Librl  prioros  qidnqne.  (Csobn^T. 

IBia)    Utico,  2d  edftiaB,  la^ 

3d  edition,  Vau 

Historlamm  Libri  I.,  II.,  XXL.  XXIL  Ed.  tj 

Schmits  A  Zompt.  Phil.,  1651,  ItiGB,  (.N.V' 

Hlstoriarum  Liber  Primus.  Ed.  by  C  FoImc 

Boston,  ]6ih  ed.  1845. 
Selections.  Ed.  by  J.  L.  Lincoln,  New  Tt^ 

(2d  ed.  1847,)  6th  ed.  1649. 
Books  I.-IV.  UteroUy  translated  by  SfOn 

Bearer,  Pennsyirania,  18M.* 
Translated  by  G.  Baker,  New  York.* 
LLOYD,  WILLIAM  F., 
Catechism  on  the  ParaMes.  Boston,  18S?.*  _ 
*«  "       Eridences  of  the  BiUe.  X.T.* 

LLOYD,  FLUGEL,  &  NOEHDEN, 

German  and  English  DictiMUuj.  Bostoa.* 
LOCKE,  £.,  A  S.  NOUR2>E, 
Tlie  School  MflodUt.    Cincinnati.* 
«         **    Vocalist.  Cincinnati.  * 
LOCKE,  JOHN, 

Essay  on  the  Understanding.   rhSMdpUM.* 
LOCKE.  JOHN, 

English  Grammar  for  Children.    On.  I8S7.* 
LOEWIG,CARL., 
Principles  of  Organic  and  Phrsiologics]  O^ 
Utiy.  TransEited  by  Breed,  Fhila.  ia»^* 
LOGAN,  JAMES, 
Cicero ;  Cato  lI%ior ;  or.  Treatise  on  (Hd  i|B> 
Phihulelphia,  1744 ;  Glasgow,  Udsw* 
LONDON,  JOHN. 
Art  of  Book-Keeping  Made  Easy.    Losdoa, 
1761.* 
LONG,  GEORGE, 

Hughes*  Clasaical  Atlas.  Philade^hk,  ]»&* 
LONG,  G.,  &  R.  DUNGLISON. 
Introduction  to  Grecian  and  Roman  Gesgn* 

phy.  Cbarlottesrille,  ]{£29.* 
French  Exercises.  Poritand,  1830.* 
Manual  de  Proverbes  Dnunatiqoe.  Psrtliai 

1830.  Boston,  3d  cd.  1843.* 
Saggi  de  NoTellieri  Italian!.  Boston,  Ut32.    . 
LONGFELLOW.  HENRY  W.    See  L'Bomgul 
LONGINUS.  DIONYSIUS, 
De  SublimiUte  Commentariua.  Ed.  by  P.  Wil- 
son. New  York,  1812.* 
Same.    Ed.  by  Pearce,  1803.* 
On  the  Sublime — translation.  Bostoa,  ISXL* 
LONQKIN,  JOSEPH, 

Questions  on  the  Gospels.  Tola.  I. -IV.,  N.  t* 
LONGLEY.ELIAS, 
pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Geog.  and  rfenosa 
Names.  Cincinnati ;  New  Yoik,  185i* 
LOOHIS,  ELIAS. 
Elemento  of  Aritlunetic    N.  Y.,  1863.* 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Theoietkal  aad  Pn» 

tical.  New  Yoric,  1«86,^  18591 
Treatise  on  Algebra.  N.  Y.,  1846^  (IfiBl.  ISSi.) 
Element  i  of^gebra.  New  Yoik,  (18S1,  Clk  e& 
1866,)  12th  ed.  1800. 
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LOOMTS,  ELIAS,  (eoniinuetL) 
Elements  of  Geometry  iind  Confo  Sections.  K. 

Y..  (1861, 9th  ed.  1853,)  Iftth  ed.  1856. 
Elements  of  Analytical  Ueom.  and  Calcolos. 

New  York,  (1851. 1852.)  10th  edition.  IfiSil. 
£IemenU  of  Natoral  Pblloaophy.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
'*  "  Plain  and  Spherical  Trlffonom- 

etnr.  Kew  York,  1851, 185C2.* 
Meteorology  and  Astronomy.  New  York.* 
Tables  of  Logarithms.  New  York,  1852.* 
Introduction  to   I'ractlcal  Astronomy.   New 
York,  (1855.)  1850. 
Looms,  JUSTIN  R., 
Elemenu  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  New 

York,  1853.* 
EleroenU  of  Geology.  Boston,  1850, 1852.* 
LOOMId,  LKONARD, 

Science  of  Numbers  Made  Easy.  Hartford,  1816* 
LOOMIS,  SILAS  L., 
Normal  Arithmetic.  Philadelphia,  1650. 
Analytical  Arithmetic  Introduction  to  do., 
Philadelphia,  1800. 
LOPE  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Selecclon  de  obras.  Boston,  3d  ed.  lSft3.* 
LOKD,  JOHN, 
Ilistorj  of  the  United  States.  Phil..  1854. 
New  History  of  the  U.  S.,  for  schools.  Phil.* 
Modem  U  Isiory,  for  schools.  New  York,  Phil.* 
LOKD,  NATHANIEL, 
Pike's  Abridged  ArlthmeUo.  Boston,1800.  New 
York,  1810. 
LOSSING,  B.  J., 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  New 

York,  1857.* 
Pictorial  History  of  the  United  SUtes.  N.  Y.* 
LOTH  HOP,  JASON, 
The  Juvenile  Philosopher.  Genera,  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1823. 
LOUGHTON,  WILLIAM, 

English  Graounar.   London,  1730.* 
love;.  JOHN, 
Geoaesia ;  or,  the  Art  of  Snnreying.    (London, 
8th  ed.  17U8.)    New  York,  13th  edition,  1700. 
LOVECHILD,  MBS., 

English  Grammar.   40th  ed.    London,  1812.* 
LOVELL,  JOHN  £., 
Exercises  In  Ortliography.  New  Haven,  1852.* 
False  Orthography.  New  Haven,  1851.* 
Youngr  Pupfl*s  Fh^t  Book.  N.  H.,  (1835.)  1845. 
"         '«       Second  Book.  New  Haven,  ad 
ed.  1841, 1844.  4th  ed.  1816.** 
Progressive  Reader.  No.  1.,  New  Haven,  (1851,) 

1855,1857.    PhiUdelphU,  1850. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  IL,  New  Haven,  18S7. 

Philadelphia.  1850. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  III.,  New  Haven,  1850, 

J657.    PhiUdelphia,  1850. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  IV.,  New  Haven,  1867. 

PhUadelphia,  1850. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  V.,  Philadelphia,  I860. 
The  Young  Speaker,  N.  H.  1815.  OUi  ed.  1818.* 
The  United  States  Speaker.  New  Haven,  1833. 

(New  York.) 
School  Dialogues.   N.  York.  N.  Haven,  1814.* 
New  School  CHalognes.  New  York,  :)d  ed.  rev.* 
Rhetorical  Dialogues.  New  Haven,  1814.* 
Introductory  Arithmetie.  Part  L,  New  Haren, 

1827,  l&i8.* 
Key  to  do..  New  Haven,  1827. 
LOW,  D., 

Elements  of  Agriculture.  N.  Y.,  1830.* 
IX>WE,  A.  T., 
Columbian  <Jlass-Book.  Wor.,  1824.  3d  ed.  1827; 

2d  ed.  1825   4th  ed.  1820.) 
Second  Cbus-Book,  Brookfleld.  1626, 1820, 1827; 
Worcester.  1825, 1831;  andnnati,  1833.* 
LOWELL,  MRS.  A.  C., 
Edward's  First  Lessons  In  Grammar.  {Anon.) 

Boston,  1843. 
Gleanings  flrom  the  Poets,  (^liioii.)   Boeton, 

new  edition,  1855. 
Elements  of  Astronomy,* 


LOWIQ,C., 

Principles  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chem- 
istry.   Translated  by  Reed.    Phila.,  1863.* 
LOWRY,  D., 

Conversations  on  Mineralogy.    Phil.,  1822.* 
LOWRY,  W.  J., 

Universal  Atlas.    New  York,  1853.* 
LOWTH,  ROBERT, 
Short    Introduction    to    English    Grammar. 
(London,  17C2.)  PbU..  1775,  1709.  (WUming- 
K        ton,  Del.,  1800.  Cambridge,  1st  American 
^        edition,  1811, 1838.) 

Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Andover,  1820.* 
LUCIANUS, 
Selection    from  Dialogues,   with    Interlinear 

translation,  London,  3d  edition,  IKM. 
Literal  Translation  of  Select  Dialogues.    By 

Hickie.    Dublin,  2d  edition,  IKW. 
Select  Dialogues.    By  E.  Murphy,  N.  Y.,  1820.* 
LUCILIUS. 

Satires.    Literally  trans,  by  Evans.  N.  Y.* 
LUDLOW,  J.  L/, 
Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  etc, 

Phihuielphia,  18H. 
Medical  ExamUiatlons.    Philadelphia,  1610.* 
LUNT.  B., 

Tlie  Musical  Student.    Boston,  1832.* 
LUSK,  JAMES,  W., 

Penmanship.    See  Spencer  d  Lusk, 
LUTHER,  MARTIN, 
Biblia  Sacra.    (German  Version,)  Halle,  1786. 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  interlinear  trans.,  by 
Follen.    Boston,  1813.* 
LYELL,  CHARLES, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.    London,  3d 

edition,  1851.  New  York,  rK»3.* 
Principles  of  Geology.    Loudou,  7th  ed.  1847. 
Boston,  3    vols.,  1842.    New  York,    1851. 
Philadelphia.    2  vols.* 
Elements  of  Geology.    Boston,   1811.   Phil., 

1838  1840.* 
Lectures*  on  (ieology.  N.  Y.,  1812.  2d  ed.  1813.* 
LYKINS,  JOHNSIW, 
Siwlnowe.Eawekitake.    Shawnee  Speller  and 
Reader,  — Shawnee  Miiitiion,  1834.* 
LYMAN,  ASA 

American  Reader.    PortUnd,  2ded.  1811.** 
LYMAN,  A.  S., 
Questions  on  the  diart  of  Universal  History. 
Philadelphia,  1815.* 

LYN, , 

English  Grammar.    BnlTalo.* 
LYND,  JAMES. 
First  Book  of  Etymology.    Phila..  1818, 1860. 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
1852,  (1856.) 
dass-Book  of  Etymology.    Phila.,  rey.  edition. 
1847,  1848,  (1850.) 
LYNDE,  JOHN, 
An  English  Grammar.  Woodstock,  Ist   ed. 
1821.* 
LYNB,  RICHARD, 
The  Latin  Primer.    Part  L,  Boston,  1801.  (2d 

ed.  l828,>New  York,  1st  edition,  1805. 
Part  II.  1st  Am.  ed.  Salem,  1801.* 
The  Latin  Primer  In  three  Parts.    Portsca,  2d 
edition,  1707. 
LYON,  C.  H.. 

Initia  Latina ;  or,  Badiments  of  Latin.    N.  Y.* 
LYON,  JAMES, 
Urania:  A  Choice  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes 
Phil.  1761.* 
LYON,  LAWSON, 
Abridgment  of  Murray's  English  Graounar. 
Boston,  14th  edition,  1821. 
LYON,  MISS  S.  M., 
Musical  Geography ;  or,  Geography  In  Rhyme. 
Troy,  1840.* 
LYONS,  J.  L., 

English  Grammar.   Cincinnati.  (?)* 
LYTH,  J.  E., 
Tysk  Sprakiira.   Stockholm,  0th  edlUon,  1863. 
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UABIBE, ,  .  «.    ^ . 

Conreraational  Phnses  Clastlfied.  KewTo^* 
MACDONNEL.  D.  E.,  ^^  ^  ,• 

DictioDary  of  ropalsr  Qaotatlons.     Fbiladel- 
phla,  1810.* 
HACDOUGAL,  DUNCAN  M., 
Complete  System  of  Book-keeping.    London, 
lh44.» 
MACGOWAN,  JAMES, 

EnjrliKh  Grammar.    London ,  1825.* 
UACKILQUHEM,  WILLIAM, 

KnglUh  Grammar.    Glasgow,  179B.* 
HACK,  KVEKEU  J., 
The  SclMnstnictor  and  Practical  English  Gram- 
mar.   Sprlngflcld,  iBt  edition,  1835.* 
MACKAY,  ANDREW, 
Complete  Mavigator.  Rer.  by  Delanuur.    Phila- 
Jelutiia,  18U7.* 
MACKAY.  J., 

Roman  Antiqultief  •    New  Haven,  1810.* 
MACKAY,  JOHN,  .    ^ 

American   Teachers'  Assistant  (Arithmetic) 
(;hjirleston,  IKiO.* 
MACKINTOSH,  DUNCAN, 

An  Ivssay  ou  KngliHh  Gram  mar.    Boston,  *97.* 
MACKEY,  JAMES  L., 
A  Grammar  of  the  Bcnga  Language.    New 
York,  1855.* 
MACLAUKIN,  W.  8.,  .     ^ 

System  of  Writing, — Twelve  Nos.    New  York. 

185-^. 
Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Instruction  In  Pen- 
manship, in  Eight  Books.    New  York,  *65.* 
MACLEAN,  G.  M., 

ICIemcnto  of  Somatology.    New  York.* 
MACLEANE,  A.  O.    Hoe  Eoraiiut. 
MACLEOD,  DONALD, 

Orator'M  Text  Book.    Washington,  1830. 
MACPHERJSON,  JOHN, 

Lectures  on  Moral  PhUosophy.    Phlla.,  1701.* 
M»CALL,  JOHN  G., 
New  English  Spelling-Book.     Norwich,  1814. 
Hartford,  revised  edition,  1810. 
M'CARTNEY   WASHINGTON, 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  United  States. 

Tt*hlladelphia,  1817. 
Principles  of  the  Dlff.  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Plillodelnhia,  18H.* 

MCCARTNEY, , 

Cicoro,  1803.* 
McCLIXTOCK,  JOHN, 
Introduction  to  writing  Latin.    New  York.* 
Second  Book  in  Latin.    New  York  (185:0, 18S9. 
«•  «*     "  Greek.    New  York,  1859. 

MrCLTNTOCK,  J.,  &  G.  R.  CROOKS, 
First  Book  in  Latin.    New  York,  8t1i  cd.  1800. 
Praetli»il  Introduction  to  Latin  Style,  trans- 
lated iVom  Grysar.    New  York,  1«47.* 
First  Book  in  Greek.    New  York,  3d  ed.  1850. 
Elementary  Greek  Grammar.    New  York,  *17.* 

MrCOltl), ,  ^ 

Wiilctt'H  Arithmetic,  revised.    Poughkcepsle.* 
MCCUEADY,  F., 
Art  of  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1st 

edition,  1820.* 
Grnmmar  in  Verse.* 
MCCULIX^CH,  J.  R., 
Dictionary  of  Commerce.    London,  new  edi- 
tion, 1854. 
8nme,  edited  by  Vcthake.    Philadelphia,  >51.* 
Dictionary,  Geographical.  Statistical,  and  His- 
torical. 2  vols.    London,  new  edition,  1N$3. 
Same  (Universal  Gaxetteer),  ed.  by  Haskell. 
2voU.    New  York,  1813. 


M'CULLOCH,  J.  M.,  ^^, 

M«""a'  of  English  Grammar.      EojalRi^ 

Lessons  in  BcsMling.    Edinbaigh.  29d  tdjLam, 

1801.* 
XcCURDY,  D., 
ThcF^le;  or.  National  Ailtlinetie.  BdSiaaR. 

First  Leissons  In  GeonetiT.   New  York,  »W. 
Chart  of  Geometrical  DUgnms.    Kcv  iflrt 

18M.* 
Euclid's  Elements.   New  York,  18ifi. 
MCCURDY,  J., 
American  SpeUlng-Book.    PhOadelpliia.* 

MCDONALD,  ALEXANDER, 
The  Youth's  Assistant.    Litchfield,  1/80.* 

MCDOWELL,  J.,  ^    ^  ^  ^   . 

Questions  on  the  Bible.  EUzabellitowm,  Stkd 
1810.  Newark.  1623. 

MCELCUERAN,  O., 
The  Systematic  SpeUing-Book.    AAaBy.litcd. 

.    Ib05.* 
McELUGOTT,  JAMBS  N., 
Manual  oi  Orthography  and  Definition.  J^e* 

York,  18ie,  is6t>.**  _ 

The  Toung  Anclyxcr.    New  Tork,  ISff,  Ism, 
The  American  Debater.    New  Yoik,  t&SS,  itS* 

IbSO.* 
Porter's   Rhetorical  Reader,  enlaised.   5ev 

York,  1850.  

McGAULEY,  JAMES  WILLIAM, 
Lectures  on  Natural  Fhiloso^y,  Psrti  L  ma 
II.    Dublin,  1810. 
MCGREGOR,  P., 
Practical  Treatise  on  Bookkeeping.  NevToix. 

1860,  (1^52.) 
A  System  of  Logic    New  York,  isae.* 
McGUFFEY,  A.  H., 
Eclectic  Primer.    Cincinnati,  1838.* 
Newly  Revised  Primer.    Cindnnstf,  a.  d* 
Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  newly  revised.  "* 

nati,  no  dote;  (New  Y'ork.**) 
Eclectic  First  Reader,  newly  reriiBed.  CJao* 

nati,  no  date  i  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Second  Reader,  newly  rcriied.  Qa- 

clnnati,  no  date ;  (New  Yorlc.) 
Eclectic  Third  Reader,  newlv  revised.  Oaawr 

nati,  no  dato ;  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Fourth  Reader.     Clndnnatl,  ftb  ci 
1830,  newly  rev.  n.  d. ;  New  York.  rer.  s.  A 
Rhetorical  G  nide ;  or,  Fi  ft  h  Reader.  >'ew  \  dik 

and  Cincinnati,  no  date.** 
New  Juvenile  Speaker.    Cincinnati,  Ifd* 
New  Primary  School  ChuU.   Six  >'<».  (3s* 

clnnati.* 
New  Hiffh  School  Reader.    Ctndaostl. 
New  Eclectic  Reader.    Cincinnati.* 
McINTOSlL  JOHN, 
Spanish  and  English  Primer,  from  Dosls.  5rf 

York.* 
Ethical  PhUosophy.    Phlladf^phia.* 
M'INTYRE,  JAMl^, 
New  Treatise  on  Astronomr  and  tbc  Gktes. 
Baltimore,  2d  ed.  lifi» ;  Kew  York,  im* 
MMILTON,  J.  N., 
Maryland  Primary  Arithmetic   BaltiaoK,(!it 

edition,  1850,)  2d  edition,  no  date. 
Marylsind     l*rimary    Grammar,     fisltloat, 
1867. 
M*JILTON,  J.    Bee  Afonmonier  ^  ATJUtaiL 
MCKIXNKY,  BIORDECAl, 
Our  Government ;  a  Manual  fyt  Sdiooh,  b. 
Philadelphia,  185«.* 
McKEE,  JOSEPH, 
Butler's  Analogy,  with  Essay,  by  Bb!ioi>  Bfifi- 
fax.    New  York,  185S.* 
McKENNY,  F., 

Key  to  Tutor's  Assistant.    PhfiadeMus,  '17.* 
MCLALLAN,  ROBERT  L., 
New  and  Interesting  Arlthtnetic,  tad  Ssrrej' 
ing.    North  Adams,  1914. 
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H'l^AUGHLIX,  DANIEL, 
Treatise  on  Itookkceping,  Theorotical.Mid  Flrfto- 
ti  r:il.     S*vr  York,  1847.* 

lIrMIL.!.ION,  , 

Anif  i-i  *tuk  ProgrenAlvo  Spelling-Book.* 
Ut'MUNN,  J.  U., 
Gr.i]>tilc  Grammar ;  Series orOrmmmar Chftits* 

New  Vi»rk.« 
Gra'nzn.ir  Adapted  to  do.    New  York.* 
McMUUriaB,  II., 
Lexicon  .^cienti-'trum  s  Diciionary  of  Sdentlflo 
Term4.     I'liUadelphla,  2d  ediUou,  ItHtf. 
HnNALLY,  FUANCI8, 
Sjatcvti  of  CJeoj^phjr.    (Complete  School  Geo- 
irrapli y.)    New  \  ork.* 
McNIiVl^N,  WILLIAM  J.. 
Brandc'ai  Manual  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1st 
editiou,  IH'21  i  (2d  edition,  1820.) 
McQUBKN,  HUGH, 
Orator'.^  Touchstone,  or  Eloqnence  Simplified. 
New  York,  1>H  • 
McROHUUr.S,  JOHN  A., 
i^irinsrrticting    Model    English    Grammar. 
PiiUadttlphia.* 
MfTVICKAU,  JOHN, 
First  Lca:»oQB  In  I'olitleal  Economy.    Albany, 
ls:J7 ;  (New  York.) 
MADVIG.  J.  N., 
Liutiu  Unimmar,  Wood's  Translation.    Edited 

bv  .Johnson.    Now  York.* 
School  Grammiir,  some,  abridged,  by  Johnson. 
Ne.v  York.* 
MAGKNi»IE,  F., 
Klemc  itary  Trentlse  on  Hunum   Physiology. 
Kdi.ed  by  J.  Revere.    New  York,  1M4.* 
MAGGUli:,  ALi:XANDER, 
Jlerc:iaut;i'  Companion ;  or  a  System  of  Book- 
k  'e^jinff.    E  ilnburirli,  1715.* 
WLAGLATtlMN,  UfcLSRY  B., 
Tuc  I'r.icUcU  Klocutiouiit.  Boston,  4th  edition, 

Ito'J. 
T>ie  Nat  i«>aa1  Speaker.    Boston,  10th  ed.  1853.* 
HAGUlilC,  UVGU, 
Davi«.Uo.i's    Latla   Grammar,  revised  edition. 
l(.jamore,  liSa. 
MAIIAN,  ASA, 
Sc  cnce  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Oberlln.* 
Kcicn  *e  of  Logic.    New  York,  1«57.** 
Syt^t'Oi  ol'lfUgic.    New  York,  165J.* 
•*  **   Intellectual  Philo:>ophy.  New  York, 

IS45,  l^«5^,  1853.* 
MAIIAW,  D    11., 
lodu  >;rial  Drawlnsr,  for  Academies,  &c    New 

York,  1851,  IKw.* 
Elementary  Cotirsc  of  Civil  Engineering.    New 
York.  (iK37  j  4tli  edition,  lt>48;  6tli  editton, 
1S35:)  0th  edition,  l^€0. 
Hoscley's  Mecluiiicai  Principles  of  Engineer* 

ing.  &o.    New  York,  1M»). 
Treatl  >e  on  Field  Fortllications.    New  York.* 
•«        **        Permanent  Fortifications.    New 
York,  3d  edition.* 
MAIU,  .lOIl-V, 
Bookkeeping  Modernised.    Edin.,  (1736.)    Gth 

cL  i?j:. 
Introductio:!  to  Latin  Syntax.    Edited  by  G. 
If(»nsi  le.    New  York,  180U.    PlUladclpbla, 

Sinic,  edited  by  Patterson,  New  York.* 
Cawiar.* 
Voc.ibalJiry.* 
MAlTf  AIRE,  JIICHAEL, 

K.i'jrii4!i  Grammar.    London,  1712.* 
HAILT-i,  A., 

Novn.n  Tbstamentam  Gneeo.    New  York.* 
MALCOLM,  ALEXANDER, 
Nc  ▼  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and 

rrvsticil.    London,  1730.* 
Tre  itUc  on  Book-keeping.    Edinburgh,  1731.* 
MALCOM  HOWARD, 
BttUer'tf  Analogy  of  Beligioa,    Philadelphia, 
ItfOO. 


MALITAM.  JOHN, 

Naval  Atlas.    PhUadelphIa,  2d  edition,  18M. 
MALLEn\  J.  B., 
Rules  of  SyntiiX  and  Models  for  Parsing.   Ken- 
tucky, l^tf. 
MALTE-BRUN,  (X)NRAD. 
System  of  Universal  Geography.     Edited  by 

J.  G.  Percivsl,  3  vols.    Boston,  IKJfl. 
Universal   Geography,  6  vols.     Pliiladelphla* 

1H27-1JQ2.* 
Now  College  and  Family  (^arto  AtUs.* 
The  Malte  Brun  Sohool  Geography,  by  Good- 
rich.   Hartford,  11th  e<lltion,  miS. 
MALTHUS,  T.  R., 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  ^21.* 
MANUEY,  VENTERUS, 
lleinlin^'s  Synopsis    Matliomatica.    London, 
HW5* 
MANDEVILLE,  HENRY, 
Primary  Reader.    New  York,  f'W,)  new  od.  >60. 
Second         **  New  York,  (  4»,)  new  ed  '54. 

Tlilrd  •*  New  York,  *50,  new  ed.  1856. 

Fourth         "  New  York.  (ItHU,)  new  edi- 

tion, 1K50,  (If^l;  Philadetphia,  l^^l>.)** 
Couri'e  of  Rending,  Fiftli  Iteader.    New  York, 

*    184^^,  (;th  edition,  18i0),  new  editiou,  1H60. 
Introiluction  to  Course  of  Reading,  Port  I. 

New  York,  1848. 
Introduction  to  Course  of  Reading,  Part  II. 

New  York,  4th  edition,  1818. 
Elements  of  Reading  and  Orstory.     (Utiea, 
1815.    New  York,  new  edition,  1840,  1850, 
185!.** 
Spanish  Reader  (Libro  Primario.)    New  York, 

1852.* 
Second  Reader  in  Spanish  (Libro   SegundoJ 
New  York,  1852.* 
MANKSCA,  JEAN, 
Oral  Mctliod  of  Teaching  Living  Languagos; 
French  Course.    New  York,  (1845,)  8th  edi^ 
tion,  1M7,  (2  vols.  18:H-35,)  (ih54.) 
PhiIol>gieal    Recorder,  adapted  to  do.    New 
York,  1855.* 
MANESGA,  L., 
French  (vrammar,  Serial  and  Oral  Method,  ft«. 

Philadelphia,  1850.* 
Frrncli  Reader.    Phlladelphls,  1851.* 
MA  NUN  ALL,  RICU.MAL, 
Uistoriral  and  Miscellaneous  Questions.  Edited 
bv  Lawrence.    New  York,  1848,  (1851.)** 
MANIvELL,  ABRAHAM. 
Koral-  Bok  for  Folk-Skolor.    Stockholm,  2d  ed. 
1848 
MANN,  HERMAN, 
The   Material   Creation.    Vol.  I.,  Gcographj. 

Dcdliam,  1818. 
See  Vinjtim  q  Mann. 
MANN,  HOR  \CE.    See  Cha»t  if  Afann, 
MANN,  ROBERT  J., 
Guide.  &c.,  or  Manual  of  Physiology.    New 
York,  revised  edition,  1860. 
MANN,  WILLIAM, 
Ciarkc'd  Ctcsar,  new  edition.  Philadelphia,  '47.* 
Rttddiman*s  Rudiments  of  the  I^tln  Tongue. 
Philadelphia,  29th  edition,  1M7.* 

MANN  I   .    See  Cormon  if  Manni. 

MANNING,  J.  B., 
Voice  of  letters ;  Ancient  Proprieties  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  ftc.    Boston,  1K54.* 
MANSE LL,  H.  W.,  &  J.  VEITCH, 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 
2  vols.    Boitton,  1860. 
MANSFIELD,  E.  D., 
Politicifl  Grammar,  with  (Questions.  Cincinnati, 

K38.* 
The  Political  Manual.    New  York.* 
MANSFIELD,  D.  H., 

The  American  Vocalist.    Boston,  1840.* 
MAR,  E., 
Gala  pnr  Conversadona  en  Espaaol.     K«w 
York,  1852.* 
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VARCET,  UBS.  JANE, 
Coaver»atiou8  on  Natural  Philosophy.   Edited 
bv  lil'ke.  Boston, 7th edition,  Ufii5.  Sthcd. 

Same,  edited  by  Jones.     Phila.,  1621,  1820, 

Conver^Htlons  on  Chemistry  (Awm,)   (Fhila- 
delpliia,  1806.  New  Uaveu,  1M3, 18U. 


IKH,  IhSO,  1859. 
Conversiitions  on  Political  Eoonomy.     New 

Yi)rk,  1820.* 
Smiie,  edited  by  Blake.    Boston.  1828.* 
Couversntions  on  Vegetable  Physiology.    New 

York,  1830.* 
Conversations   on  Vegetable  Physiology  and 

B  >tauy.  Edited  by  Blake.    Phila.  l&tt.* 
Englisih  Grammar,  7th  edition.    London,  1M3.* 
HAltKllAM,  MUS., 
8cliool  History  of  England.  Edited  by  Bobbins. 

New  York,  1848,  1855. 
History  of  France.    Edited  by  Abbott.    New 

York,  1850. 
History  of  Germany.    New  York.* 
MAllQUiilZ,  T.  A., 
Belio*8  Compendio  de  la  Gramatiea  Cattellana. 

New  York.* 
MARSH,  C.  C, 
Art  of  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping.    New  York, 

iw:.* 

Course  of  Practice  in  Single  Entry  Bookkeep- 
ing.   New  York.* 
Science  of  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.    New 

York.  Baltimore.  1831.* 
Blanks  for  Bookkeeping.* 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank   Bookkeeplqg. 

New  York,  1850, 1857.* 
La  Ciencia  de  Teneaurla  de  Libros.    N.  York.* 
MARSH,  JOHN, 
Decimal  Arithmetic  Made  Perfect.     London, 
1742.* 
MARSH,  JOHN, 
Blair's  licctures.    Hartford,  1820.* 
Temperance  Speaker.    New  Yoric.  1800. 
l^itome  of    General  Ecclesiastical  History. 
New  York.    7th  edition,  1843. 
MARSH,  G.  P., 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
MARSHALL,  EDWARD  C, 
First  Book  of  Oratory.    New  York,  1851. 
Book  of  Oratory.    New  York,  1851. 
MARSHALL,  ELIHU  F., 
SpcUing^-Book  of  the  English  Language.  (Sara- 
toga Springs,  Ist  edition,  18M.    Concord, 
1^26.  Plymouth,  1827.)  Bellows  Falls,  1830. 
New  SpcUing-Book.  New  York,  1830.  Concord, 

MARSHALL,  JOHN, 
Life  of  Wosliington,  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
1K».* 
MARSHALL,  J.  J., 
PubUc  School  Wrlting-Book,  In  3  Nos.    Hart- 
ford, 1837.* 
MARTIN,  BENJAMIN, 
Philosophical  Grammar,  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

London,  5th  edition,  1755.** 
Phnosophia,  3  vols.    London,  1747, 1787.* 
martin;  EDWARD, 
Bookkceoing  by  Double  Entry.    New  York.* 
See  SmUhf Martin, 
MARTIN,  f!. 

Natural   History.    Translated,  2  rob.     New 
York.* 

^4^PA^\  '^^MES  H.. 

irlwVf ?''?it»'"'^-    Ne^  York,  1861. 
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MASON,  CHARLES, 
Elemeptary  Treatise  on  ttie  National 

Governments.    Boston,  2d  editloa,  Vb^SL 
MASON,  EBENEZER  P.. 
Introduction  to  Praeticd  Astioiioaiy-;  flapple 

ment  to  Olmsted.    New  Yoi^* 
MASON,  GEORGE, 
Supplement  to  Johnson's  Engflah  DfctiOBBiy. 

New  York,  1803.** 
MASON,  HENRY  M., 

Selects  e  Parribus.    New  Yorit,  18f7. 
MASON,  LOWELL, 
Manual  of  the  Boston  Acad,  of  Maale.  Bocton.* 
The  Juvenile  Lyre.    Boston,  1830.* 
Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Eleaiettte  «f  M«- 

sic.    Boston,  1834.* 
Ilie  Juvenile  Singing  SdiooL    Boston,  uas.* 
Sabbath-School  Songs.    Boston,  1896.* 

«*  "       Harp.    Boston,  1837.* 

Tlie  Juvenile  Songster.    London,  183BL* 
JnvenUe  Music  for  Sab.  Schools.   Bontoa,  1839.* 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers.    New  Ycsk. 

Boston,  1810.* 
American  Sunday-School  Siaging  Book.    Hat 

adelphia,  1843.* 
The  Young  Minstrel.    Ctncfanatl,  183B.* 
Boston  School  Song-Book.    Bos.,  1810;  K.  Y.* 
The  Normal  Singer.    New  York,  (18S%>  n.  d.** 
Musical  Exereises  for  Stngiag  SdMwIa.    Bos- 
ton: New  York.* 
Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfcggios.    Boat  ;  N.  T.* 
Mammoth  Exercises ;  Mnsleal  IKagmnft.  New 

York.* 
Treatise  on  Harmony.    Boeton.* 
Busseirs  Eleraento  of  Masfaal 

Boston,  1845. 
See  DiyMdtmrw  <f  MoMtm. 

See  Root  ^  AtoMtm, 

MASON,  LOWELL,  It  G.  J.  WEBB, 
Primary  School  Song-Book.  N.  T. ;  Boet. : 
TheOdeon.    Boston,  1830.* 
TheNewOdeon.    New  York,  1885.* 
Song-Book  of  the  School-Boon.    N« 

Boston,  1846.* 
The  Vocalist.    New  York.* 
Juvenile  Singing-Book.    Boston,  1835.* 
Ja., 
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MASON,  M. 
Southern  Class  Readen; 

New  York.* 
Familiar  Tales;  Introduction  to  Second  Beadv. 
New  York.* 
MASON.  SAMUEL  W., 

Manual  of  Gymnastle  Bxerdaea.   Bestoa,  UQ. 
MASON,  W., 

Practical  Astronomer.    New  York.* 
MASSON,  E., 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  THt  DieCiak 
PhUaddphta.* 
MASTERSON,  THOMAS, 
First  Book  of  Arithmeacke.    Loadon,  ISBS.* 
Second  •*  "  "       Mat* 

Third     "  "  "      ««.• 

MATHER,  COTTON, 
An  EpisUe  to  the  Indian;  in  I^^OA  and  la- 
dian.    Boston,  1700. 
MATHER,  RICHARD, 
A  Cateehisme.    [Prepared  for  sckoob  of  Xkt' 
Chester,  Mass.]    London,  lOSO.* 

MATHER,  J.  H.,  JR.,  

Manual  of  Geography,  smd  Key  to  XMieirs 

Maps.    Harford, rer. ed.,  18B0.  2d ed. ls<SL 

MATHER,  WILLIAM  W., 

Elements  of  Geology.  (Norwlcl^  tSB.) 

York,  2d  ediUon,  1838. 

MATHER, , 

Arithmetic* 
MATHE80N,  JOHN, 
Book-keeping   Adapted    to 
Youth.    London,  lata* 
MATHEWS,  CHARLES  £., 
Ray's  Hi^er  Arithmetic.   CtadiiMttl,  MS.* 
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HATTff  EWS,  H.  E.,  fr  J.  ZUNDEL, 
ilymoath    8«blMtb-8ehooi   CoUeoUon.     Kew 
York  .♦ 
MATHEW.S,  JOHN, 
Model  Set  of  Bookn  for  the  Shop-keeper.   Bris- 
tol, 17SIG.* 
MATtfKWS,  LYMAN, 
PorC<^«  E^ectnrea  on  Kloqueoce  and  Style.  An- 
dover,  18»K* 
MATTHIAB,  AUGUST, 
Griechlsche  GrHmmatik  nm  8ehulf;«braaoh. 

Leipzl^j,  1808. 
Copious  Greek  Grammar.  Thmslatt^d  by  Blom- 
field.  2  vnls.  Cambridge,  Eng ,  Vol.  I.,  1818. 
HATTISON,  HIRAM, 
Pr  mary  Astronomy.    Kew  York.* 
Kl^raentary  Astronomy.    New  York,  1SI7,  IMO. 
Hi?h  School       **  New  York,  1853, 1855. 

Burritt's   G^Higraphy  of  the  Hearens.     New 

York,  1854,  J658. 
A«tronomioai  Maps.    New  York.* 
ICAUQEIi,  CLAUDE, 
(French   and   English  Grammara.)    London, 
1002.    Imperfoct  copy. 
MAUNDER,  SAMUEL, 
Dictionary  of  Belles  I^ttres.    London,  1853.* 
IMctionnry  of  the  English  Language.   London, 

lb53.* 
Dictionary  of  Places,  Chronology,  Law  Terms, 

London.* 
Dictionary  of  Natural  History.* 
IHctionary  of  General  History.* 
Dictionary  of  Clironology.* 
English  Grammar.    London,  1830.* 
MAUKY,  ABBfi:, 
Principles  of  Eloquence.    Translated  by  Lake. 
Albany.  170?.* 
Same,  edited  by  Potter.  N.  York,  (1813,)  1867. 
MAURY,  M.  F.,     • 
Etomentar?  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise 
on  Navigation.    Philadelphia,  3d  ed.  1815.* 
MAVOU.  WIIlIAM, 
The  English  Spelllng-Book.    I^ond.,  425th  ed., 

IJ^O. 
New  Spe.<iker;   or,  English    CSasslcal  Book. 
180O.* 
MAYHEW,  IRA, 
Practical  System  of  Book-keeping.  New  York, 
(185  r,)  1852;  (Boston,  1856.) 
Do.  revised.    Boston,  1862. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1851. 
Account  Books  for  do.    4  Nos.* 
Do.  revised.    Boston,  18G2. 
MAYO,  C, 

C.inchology  for  Schools.    New  York.* 
MAYO,  CHARLES  ft  ELIZABETH, 
I«essons  on  Ot^ects.    London,  16th  ed.,  1860. 

Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1830. 
Model  Lessons  for  Teachers.    Part  I.   London, 
1st  ed.,  1838.    4th  ed.,  1853.    6th  ed.,  1857. 
Same.    Part  II.  London,  4th  ed.,  1854. 
Same.    Part  III.    London,  2d  ed.,  1856. 
Lessons  on  Shells.  London,  3d  ed.,  1846;  (New 

York,  1833.) 
Lessons  on  the  Mirsdes.    London,  1845. 
Beligions  Instruction.     Part  I.    London,  3d 
edition,  1863. 
Same.    Part  II.    London,  1852. 
MAYO,  ROBERT, 
View  of  AneiKnt(3eography  and  History.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1813. 
Breviary  of  Mythology.  (?) 
MAYO,  W.  8j, 
Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Philadel- 
phia, 1853.* 
MEAD,  CHARLES, 
The  School  Exerdse.    Philadelphia,  (1821.)  2d 
edition,  1823. 
MEADOWS,  F.  C, 
French  and  English  Dictionary.     New  York 

1846.    Boston.* 
Same,  oor.  by  Folsom.    Boston,  (1844,)  1646. 


MEADOWS,  F.  C,  (eonHntud.) 
Spanish  and  English  Dictionary.   New  York; 

PhiUdelphU.* 
Spanish  and  English,  and  English  and  Spanish 
Dictionary.    Philadolphia.* 
New  Italian,  English  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Italian  and  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Be- 

vised  by  rarmentier.    New  York.* 
MEDLOCK,  HENRY, 

SchoBdler's  Book  of  Nature.    PhlL,  1853, 1850. 
MEEKER,  JONATHAN, 
Lenapee  Spellings  Book,— Shawnee  Miss.,  1834.* 
Lenapi   Wawlpoetakse   ave  Apwatah.     first 
Lessons  In  Delaware.   Shaw.  Miss.,  1834.* 
Ottawa  First  Book.    Shawnee  Mission,  183&* 
MEIDINGEK^JEAN  V., 
Prdcls  de  la  Grammalre  AUemande.    Mayenoe, 
1813. 
MKIbK,  V. 

Pomey's  Syllabalre  Fran^ais.   Phil.,  1(00.* 
MEILAN,  MARK  A., 
English  Grammar.    London,  1803.* 

MEINEKE,  , 

New  Metliod  of  Instruction  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
1844.* 
MELANCTHON,  PHILIP, 
De  Ethica,  Ac.    1520.* 
De  Klietorica.    1510.* 
Grammatica  Grcca.    1625.* 
Grammatica  Latina.    1525.* 
Chronlcon,  or  Manual  of  History.    1532.* 
StifbPs  Artthmetica.    1644.* 
MELISH,  JOHN, 
(jcogrnphical  Description  of  the  World.  FhilA- 

delphia,  1818.* 
(reographioU  Description  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia,  1816,  1822.   New  York,  new 
edition,  1826.* 
MELLIN,  GU8TAF  HENRIK, 
Liirobokl  Fiiderneah&ndets  Hlstorlen.    Stodc- 

holm.  1845. 
Fiidemesiandets  Hlstorlen.    Stockholm,  1814. 
MELLIS,  JOHN. 
Becorde's  Grounde  of  Artes,  Ac,     London. 

15ni.* 
Briefe  Instruction  k  manor  how  to  keepe 
bookcs  of  Aooompts.  &c   London,  1658.* 
MELVILLE,  FRANCIS, 
Drawing  Cards,  5  numbers.    New  York,  1802.* 
Slate  Drawing  Cards.    New  York,  1802.* 
Twelve  Studies.    New  York,  1862.* 
MENDENHALL,  JOHN, 

Medical  Student's  Vademecum.   Boston,  1862.* 
MENDENHALL  WILLIAM, 

The  Classification  of  Words.    Phil.,  1814. 
MENHER,  VALENTINE, 
Praticque,  &c.,  k  CiflVer,  de  0>mptes,  de  Goes, 
et  Geometrie.    Antwerp,  16J6.* 
MENNYE.  J., 

An  Euifllsh  Grammar.    N.  York,  Ist  ed.,  1785. 
MERCATOR, 

Expeditious  Calculation.    London,  1843.* 
MERCHANT,  AARON  M., 
The  Am.  School  Grammar,  (Murray  abridged.) 

New  York,  1828.  (Isted.,  1824.) 
First  Lines  of  ArlthmeUc.    New  York,  1824. 
MERIAdS,  J.  B., 

Commerol  Arithmetic.  See  Bryant  dStratian, 
MEROUILLE,  P.  C, 

See  CicerOt-^Orationei* 
MERRIAM.  CHARLES, 
The  Intelligent  Reader,  (Anon,)   Springfield, 
(1834.)  1836,  1837,  1838,  1844.** 
MERRIAM,  GEORGE, 
The  Child's  Guide,  (Anon,)   Brookfield,  1830. 

8prtn&[fleld,  1846. 
The  Easy  Primer.* 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  (Anon.)   Brookfield, 
1820:  Springfield.* 

MERRIAM, , 

The  American  Reader,  (Anon.)   Brookfield, 
1828.    2d  ed.,  1820.** 
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MERRILL,  E.  W.,  • 

Sec  Sfmden  (f  MerrHL 
HEKKILL,  PHINEHAS, 
SctaoUr't  Guide  to  Arithmetlo.   DoTor,  M  «d., 

1810. 

hemaen.    See  8amder§4'  JTeM. 
MKTC  ALFE,  F.,    See  W.  A.  Becker. 
JiETI  US,  ADRIAN, 

Aiithmotica  Practice.    Leyden,  1040.* 
HEYNIER,  HONORAT, 

L>Aritliin«tique,  fto.    Peris,  1014.* 
UEZZOFANTI, 5 

System  of  Leamiog  tAnguaget.  See  /.  Hoemer. 
mcUELKT,  J., 

Elemente  of  Hodera  Bietonr.    K.  York,  1843.* 
MICHELET,  M., 

HiHtory  of  the  Romaii  Repal>Uc.    N.  T.,  1847.* 
UICKLEBURGH,  JAMES, 

Index  to  Mape  of  Society  fbr  DIflyisloii  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.    London,  1844. 
MILES,  PLINT, 

Jfnemotechny.    New  Tork.* 
MILES,  S.  P.,  ft  THOS.  8HERWTN, 

Mathcmaticel  Tables.    Boston,  1836.* 
MILES, , 

United  SUtes  Spelltng-Book.    New  Tork.* 
MILL,  J., 

NoTum  Testmnratam  Grace.    London,  1743; 
Worcester,  1800. 
MILL,  JAMES, 

Jones'  Enirlish  STStem,  end  the  Italian  Method 
of  Book-keeping  Examined.  London,  1>W.* 
MSLL,  J«  S«, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.   2  toIs.  Bos- 
ton, ]H4J^.* 

System  of  Logic,  RatioclnatlTe  and  Deductive. 
London.  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1861.    (N.  Y.,  1840.) 

MiLLEu,  alexandii:r, 

Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
Niw  York.  1705.* 
MILLER,  FERDINAND  H., 

The  Ready  Grammarian.    Ithaca,  1843. 
MILLER,  tHE  MISSES, 

English  Grammar.    1830.* 
MILLER.  TOBIAS  HAM, 
Murray's  Abridgment  of  English  Grammar, 
with  Questions.    Portsmouth,  1883.* 
MILLING'IX>N.  JOHN, 
Elements  of  Civil  Engineering.    Philadelphia, 
1838,  1830.* 

MILLOT,  , 

Elements  of  History.    1803.* 
MILLS,  ABRAHAM, 
Alison's  Prin'-iples  of  Taste.   New  York,  rer. 

edition,  1858. 
Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  &e.    New  York, 

new  ed.,  1812.   Phlla.  Univ.  ed.,  1848. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.-    New 

York.  1854.* 
Bnrkf*,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.    New 

York.  1850. 
Kamc'8  Elements  of  Criticism.    New  York.* 
HllaXER,  JOSEPH, 
Churcii    History.     Abridged,    by   R.    Eaton. 
Charlestown,  2d  ed.,  IcsW.* 
MILNK8,  J., 
Practioal  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1740. 
MILNS,  WILLIAM, 
The  Well-bred  Scholar.    N.  York,  2d  ed.,  1707. 
The  American  Accountant.    New  Yon,  1707. 
The  l*«»nman'*  Repository.* 
MILTUX,  JOHN. 
Acci'denoe  Commenced  Grammar  to  attain  the 

Latin  Tongue.    London,  10:13.* 
Artis  Logics  Plenlor  Institutio.     Lond.,  1033.* 
reprint<*d  in  Mltford's  edition  of  Milton's 
Prose  Works,  JS60.« 
Paradise  LoAt.    Scliool  edition.    N.York,  1866: 
(Philadelphia,  1852.) 
Same,  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd.    N.  Y.,  18B5.* 


MIN-ELLIUS,  JOHN, 
Cieeronit  Epiat<danun  Lib.  XVI.  XotterdaB, 
17D4. 
MINIE,  A.  A., 

Bible  Exerriites.    Boeton,  18U.* 
MINIFIE,  WILLIAM, 
Text  Book  of  Geometrieal  Drawing.    Balti- 
more, new  edition,  18^;  (Bosftn,  !8QDl) 
Same,  abridged.    Baltimor<>;  Bo«to*i,  mn.* 
Popular  Lectures  on  Drawing  and  De^-iga. 

Baltimore,  1814.* 
MINOT,  MRSV 
Easy  Lessons  in  Perspeetfve,  ^^umb.^  Bostoa, 

1830. 
Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing,  (Anan.) 

Boston,  1841. 
MITCHEL.  O.  M., 
Popular  Astronomy.    New  Yoric.* 
Burrttt's  Geography  of  the  Heayeaa.    Hew 

York,  184l>.» 
Atlas  to  Ilhistrate  do.   New  York,  IMS. 
Elementary  Algebra.    Clnrinnatl.  IM5.* 
Planetary  and  Stellar  Worids.   N.  Y.,  1848. 
MITCHELL,  S.  AUGUSTUS, 
First  Lessons  In  Geograpliy.    Phila.,  1860. 
Primary  Geography,  (Easy  IntrodtictSon,  Ir.) 

PhOadelpma,  1840,  1H43.   :sd  rev.  ed..  \*^ 

3d  rev.  ed..  1853.    (4thed.,  iRSfj.)  lfl».** 
New  Primary  Geoeraphy.    PhlUdelphla,  ti«B. 
Intermediate,  or  Seoondary  Geography.  FbB- 

adelphia,  1853. 
New  Intermediate  Geofirraphy.    Phil.,  iftlL 
System  of  Modem  Geography.  (School  iicf.,) 

Philadelphia,  1839.    2d  ed.,  1818.   3d  «d^ 

1851.    4th  ed^  1853, 18&M8fiO.»* 
School  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  3d  ed..  1SSS.   4tb 

ed.,  1852. 1854, 1KS8, 1850.    Bev.  ed.,  a.  <!.*• 
Btgh  School  Geography.    Phnadelphi*.  L«».« 
Atlas  to  do.    Phiradelphln,  1854.* 
Ancient  Geography,   (Classical  and  Sacred). 

Philadelphia,  (1845.)  1800. 
New  Ancient  Geography.    Philadelphia,  TflN).* 
ABdent  Atlas,  CUaeical  and  Sacred.    Pbib> 

delphia,  1860. 
BIhlical  and  Sabbath-Adiool  (^eogrnhy.  lirfls- 

delphia,  (1865,)  1850. 
Geographical  Question -Book.  Phllx.  1f^.  l^^ 
New  Unireraal  Atlaa.     Philadetphia,  (I'SQ, 

1861.)  1864. 
Atlaa  of  Outline  Maps.    Phfladelphhi,  18». 
Key  to  the  Study  of  the  Maps.    Phn.,  I«43.* 
Complete  Series  of  Outline  Maps.    UartJord.* 
Key  for  Exercise  on  Outline  Maps.    Hartford, 

1841,  1844,  1845. 
Revised  Series  of  OntllneMiqM.   Hartitard.* 
Key  to  do.    Hartford.* 
Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  World.  FUla> 

delphia,  (1837,)  1847. 
Aeeompanlment  to  Map  of  the  Uaitsd  Staln^ 

PhiladelpfUa,  1835,  (18300  1848. 
General  View  of  the  IJnlted  Stetea,  (with  ths 

last.)    Philadelphhi.  1846. 
Geographical  Reader.    FhiUdelphia,  1840. 
View  of  the  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  UAL* 
MITCHELL,  THOMAS  D., 
Elemento  of  Chemicai  Phlloeophy.    Ciada> 

natl,  1832.* 
MITCHELL,  WILLIAM, 
New,  &c.,  System  of  Book-keeping,  by  Doebk 

Entry.   Philadelphia,  1790.* 
MIX,  E., 

Practical  Mathematics.    New  York,  »16.* 
MOFFAIT,  J.  C, 
Introduction  to  Stndy  of  JBatfactlcs.  dacia* 

nati,  1855.* 
Clark's  History  of  EneUnd.    With  Additioas. 

New  York,  1883.* 
MOFFAIT,  J.  M., 
Scientific  Clsss- Book.   Part  I.  Edited  ty  John* 

ston.    Philadelnhfa.  1835.  ^ 

Elements  of  Natnral  Philosophy.  (SasMWOvk.) 

Philadelphia,  1848.* 
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MOFFATT,  J.  K..  (eoniinued.) 
bctcntlic  Class-Book.    Part  II.    Ed.  by  John- 
ston,   i'linadelphia,  1836.* 
Chcmijitry.    (Same  work.)    JE*hlladelphia,  8th 

editiou,  IMO. 
Sci«mtiUc  Class- Book.    Part  III.    PhllA.,  1836.* 
1I()UA5IMED  UEN  MtJSA, 
Alffcbra,  tranf«lnt4'd  by  the  Oriental  TranBlatlon 
Fiiiul.    l«l.* 
MOLINEUX,  THOMAS, 
jScIioai'ii  Que»tion-book  for  the  HaeclMfleld 
Scliool.     Loudpn,  ITM.* 

MOLIEltK, , 

cEuvr  8  Chuislcs.    New  York.* 
UONGE,  OASi'AUD, 
ElcMiieiitary  Treatise  on  Statics.     Tranilated 
byUiikcf.    Phftadolphia.  1851.* 
MONMONIEK,  J.  F.,  St  J.  McJILTOX, 

iltirh  School  Literature.    New  York,  1850.* 
MONTEIi:!!,  A.  H., 
Frenc!],  Uermau,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Italian 

J^nguA^^s  without  a  Haster.    Phlla.* 
French  without  a  Master.    New  York;  Phila- 
delphia. 
German  without  a  Slaster,  In  six  easy  I^ssont, 

Pliilade  phia.* 
Spanish  without  a  Master,  in  four  easy  Lessons. 

I*hilndelphia.* 
Italian  without  a  Master,  fai  fire  easy  Lessons, 

I'hiladelpliia.* 
Latin  without  a  Master,  In  six  easy  Lessons. 
Pliiludelpliia.* 
MOXTHITH,  JAMES, 
First  lessons  in  Geography.    N.  York,  »55,  *57.* 
Introduction  to  Manaal  of  Geography.    New 

York,  1857,  186tf. 
Youth's  Manual  of  Geography,  Ac.    New  York, 

(  85 1,)  nth  edition,  1853. 
Youth's  Hl9to'7  of  the  U.  S.   N.  York.* 
MONTI,  LUIGI, 
Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language.    N.  York; 

Boston,  1855.*  _ 

Header  of  the  Italian  Language.    New  York; 
Boston,  1865.* 
MOODY,  PAUI-, 

Practical  Pl.in  of  Book-keeping.    PhUa.  *i5,  '63.* 
MOODY,  TH03L\S, 

Art  of  Surveying.    Burlington,  (N.  J.,)  1771.* 
MOON,  JOSEPH, 
Fenmng's  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 
Dublin,  Gth  edition,  1790. 
MOOIl,  JAMES, 
Elementji  Liiigus  Grscc.    Edited  by  Ironside. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  1813^ 
Elements  of  the  Greek  Umguage,  translated  by 
Bl  itchford.    New  York,  1807.* 
MOOIIF:  EDWARD, 
Virgil;  translation.    Boston,  1861.* 
Horace,  wltii  English  notes.    Edited  by  Beck. 
Cambridge,  185J.* 
MOOUE,  GEOif'E, 

Elements  of  ^)clcnce.    New  York.* 
MOO  HE,  HENUV, 
Latin  Prosody.    PhiladclphU.* 

MOOICi:,  J.  C 

The  Gcrm.nn  Interpreter.    London,  2d  ed.  '45. 
MOO:ii:,  J.  HAMILTON, 
Youn^  Gf^ntleMicn  aud  l^adies'  Monitor.    Lon- 
do.i,  4th  cil.  17M,  1704.    10th  ed.  17\)0.    New 
Ua^'en,  1707.   Hartford,  10th  ed.  1801.  Hud- 
son, IHUO. 
MOOUi:,  .TONAS,  ^    ^ 

Arit  r.netick ;  Discovering  the  Secrets  of  that 
Art  la  Numbers    and   Species.     London, 
KW  ».* 
Systome  of  the  Mathematlcks.    2  toIs.    Lon- 

(l>n,  I(W..* 
H  vrkins'  E  Utlon  of  Arithmetic.    1688.* 
MOO.tE,  N.  F., 
Pru.i  luciatl  >n  of  the  Greek  Language.    New 
York,  181».* 


MOOkE  N.  F.,  (continued.) 

Lecture  on  Greek  Literature,  Language,  &o. 
Boston,  1835.* 
MOOUE,  THOMAS, 

An  Introduction  to  Orthography.    London,  '10. 
MOUALES,  A.  J., 

Progressive  Spanish  Reader.    New  York.* 
MOltATIN.  LKANDRO,  F.  DE. 

El  81  de  las  Nioas,  with  English  notes.    Bos- 
ton. 3^1  edition,  1843.* 
MORELL,  J.  D., 

Analysis  of  Sentences.    London,  0th  ed.  n.  d. 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
London,  n.  d.    (It^dlnburgh,  1801.) 

Handbook  of  Logic.    London,  n.  d. 
MOKELL,  THOMAS,    See  JR,  Ainticorth, 
MOREY,  A3IOC)  C, 

System  of  English  Grammar.    Albany,  1829.* 
MOREY,  CORiNELL, 

Practical  Arithmetic.    Rochester,  (1852),  1856. 
MORFIT,  C, 

Noad's  Chemical  Analysis.    Philadelphia,  '40.* 
MORFIT,  CAMPBELL  &  CLARENCE, 

Chemical  and  Phnrmaceutlcal  Manipulations. 
Piiiladelphia,  1849,  185(5,  1857.* 
MORGAN,  EDWARD  A., 

Proc.  Book  of  Composition.    No.  I.    N-  Y.,  '47. 

"    II.    N.York.* 
MORGAN,  JONATHAN, 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.   Hallowell,  1st 
edition,  1814.* 
MORGAN,  N., 

Grammatics  Qoestloncs.    London,  10th  od. '14. 
HORIN, , 

Practical  Mechanics,  translated  by  Bennett. 
New  York.* 
MORISON,  N.  H., 

Questions  ~  for  Mitdiell's  Atlas.    Bolt  1850.* 
MOUITZ,  C.  P., 

Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.    N.  Y.,  1630.* 
MORLAND,  SAMUEL, 

Arithmetick  Instruments,  and  the  Operations 
of  Arithmetick.    London,  1G73.* 
MORLEY,  CHARLES, 

Common  School  Grammar.    Hartford,  1890.* 

Practical  Guide  to  Composition.    Hartford,  '38. 

Geographical  Key.* 
MOIILEY,  RICHAIU), 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.    London,  1830.* 
MORRELL,  THOMAS, 

Studies  in  History.    Phtlndclphia,  1819.* 

History  of  Rome.    Philadelphia,  1819.* 
MORRISf  CHARLES  D., 

Princlpia  Latlna.    Introd.  to  the  Latin  Lan* 
guage.    New  York,  1802.* 
MORRIS,  J.  CHESTON, 

Lehmnn's  Manual    of   Chemical   Physiology. 
Philadelphia,  1855.* 
MORRIS,  JUDAH, 

Grammar  of  the  Hebrew.    Boston,  1736.* 
MORttIS,  J.  J., 

Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar.* 
MORRISON,  B., 

Book-keeping  Improved.    Milton,  Mass.,  1831.* 
MORRISON,  C., 

Introduction  to  Book-keeping.     London,  1814.* 
MORRISON,  JAMES, 

Practical  Book-keeping.    Edinburqfh,  ISOn.* 

Elements  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1813.* 

Mercantile  Book-keeping.    London,  1830.* 
MORSE,  C.  W  , 

General  Atlas  of  the  World.    New  York.* 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAU, 

Astronomical  and  Geographical  Catechism, 
lioston,  1702.* 

American  Gazetteer.     Bost.  1797,   (2d  ed.  >04). 

Abrid<rroent  of  do.    Boston,  1706.** 

American  Universal  Geography.  2  vols.  Bos- 
ton. 6th  ed.  1812.  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  7th  edition,  1810. 

Abridgment  of  do.    Troy,  2d  ed.  1810.* 
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MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  (etnUi9wed.y 
American   Geograpby.    EUxabethtown,    1780. 
Boston,    3d  ed.  1700,    (1800.    London,  2d 
edition,  1702). 
Compendious,  ftc.,  SyBtem  of  Modem  Geogra> 

ptif,    Boston,  1814. •• 
Element*  of  Grcocrapliy.    Boston.  4th  oditlon, 
improved,  i&&.   N.  Haven,  6th  edition,  *25. 
Geognmhy  modo  easy.    Nevr  Haven,  1st  ed. 
ir^.     Boston,  2d  ed.  1790.     3d  ed.  1701. 
7th  ed.  1800.    8th  ed.  1802.    Oth  ed.  1804. 
lOthed.  IhOe.    nth  ed.  1807.    13thed.  1809. 
14th  ed.  1811.    15th  ed.  1812.    IGth  ed.  1813. 
17th  ed.  1814.    18th  ed.  1810.    10th  ed.  1818. 
Troy,  2d  ed.  1816.     Utica,  20th  od.  1819. 
See  Morse.  J,  d  Sidney  £^** 
^e»  following  titles. 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAU,  &  SIDNEY  E., 
Geography  made  easy.    Boston,  22d  ed.  1820.** 
New  System  of  Geomphv,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.   (Same  work).     Boston,  23d  ed.  1822. 
24th  ed.  1824.    25th  ed.  18'^.    2r}th  ed.  '28.** 
MORSE,  JKDEDIAH,  &  RICHARD  C, 
New  Universal  Gazetteer.    N.  U.,  4th  ed.  >23.* 
Foclcct  Gazetteer  of  U.  S.,  (Traveller's  Guide), 
New  Haven,  ltC!3.* 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  E.  PARISH, 
Ckimpendloos  History  of  New  Eugland.    New- 
buryport.  2d  ed.  1809.    (Boston,  19^.) 
Same,  with  Abstract,  Ac.    (^arlestown,  3d 
ed.  1820.* 
MORSE.  SIDNEY  E., 
New  System  of  Modem  Geognfhj.    Boston, 

1822.    (New  Haven,  1822).** 
Ancient  Atlas.    Boston,  ltS2.* 
Modem  Atlas  to  New  School  Geography.    Bos- 
ton, n.d.,  1822 1 
System  of  Geography  for  Use  of  Schools.    New 

York  1944  1H5S 
Geograpliical  Writing-Book.    N.  York,  1850.** 
New  Universal  Atlas  of  the  World.    N.  U.,  '25.* 
North  American  Atlas.    New  York. 
See  Atorse.  Jedediah.  <f  Sidney  E. 
MORSE  &  GASTON, 
Manual  of  American  Geography.   K.  Y.,  1867. 

MORSE, ., 

Atlas  of  the  Unlt<>d  States.* 
MORTIMER,  THOMAS, 
Student's  Pocket  DictionJiy.    London,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1789. 
MORTON,  HENRY  J., 
Sunday-School  Teadier's  Aid  to  the  Gospels. 
Philadelphia.  1838. 
MORTON,  SAMUEL  G., 

Human  Anatomy.    Philadelphia,  1849.* 
MOSELEY,  HENRY, 
Elements  of  Mechanics.   Edited  by  Renwiek. 

New  York.* 
Treatise  on  Medianics  applied  to  the  Arts. 

London,  3d  edition,  lfy47. 
Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering,  etc  Ed- 
ited by  Mahan.    New  York,  1856. 
Lectures  on  Astronomy.    London,  (18S1,)  4th 
edition,  1854. 
MOSS   W.  P.  Jr. 

Geographical  Questions.   New  York,  1851.* 
MOTT,  ISAAC, 

Tlie  Orthogropher  and  OrthoSpist.    Alb.,  1829. 
MOTTE,  ANDREW, 
Newton's  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
tranBlatcd.     fekUted  by  Chittenden.    New 
York,  ist  edition,  1SI8.* 
MOULS.  J., 
Art  of  Speaking  the  French  Langnage.    New 

York,  1H36.      . 
Synoptical  French  Grammar.    New  York.* 
Wanostrodit's  Reoeuil  Choisi  de  Thiits  Hlstorl- 
qucA.  etc.    New  York,  (1820,)  1837.  (PblU^ 
delphhi,  1853.) 
MOULS,  J.  &  P., 
Hhitoiiede  Charles  XU.    New  York,  1830.* 


MUDIE,  ROBERT, 
Popahir  Mathematics.    London,  V33. 
Guide  to  Observation  of  Nature.   Nnr  TorL* 
Man  in  his  Pliysical  Sfnictore.    Doitoa,  183&* 
The  Earth.    Philadelph b,  ]8:ja.« 
The  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  1830.* 
MUBNSCUER,  JO^El  U. 
Outlines  of  Praetical  Geography.  Brookfidd, 
1827,  WJ9.* 
MUHLENBERG,  H.,  &  B.  J.SCHIPPEB, 
German-English  and  Ea^uh-Genau  BidiaD. 
ary,  revuied.   2  vols.    Lancaster,  Fa-  IbH* 
MULKEY,  WILLIAM,       ^ 
Primer.    Baltimore.* 
Syllabical  Spelling-Book.    BalUmore ;  Wssb* 

ington,  IKK).* 
Principles  of  Pronunciation.   (From  do.)  ^o 

imprint. 
Abridgment  of  Walker's  Rules.   Boat.  l»l.«* 
MUELLER,  J., 
Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorolosy.  Edited 
by  Griffiths.    PhiUuklpldn,  11H7.« 

MULLER, , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte.  Edited 
byKnorr.    N(*w  York.* 
MULLlGA.N,  JOHN, 
Exposition  of  Gmmraatieal  Strnctoie  of  Ea|- 
lish  Language.    New  Ynik,  1852,  ( t>53.) 
Same.    Abridged.    New  Yoik,  HAL** 
MUNK,  EDWARO, 
Greek  and  Roman  Metres.    Translated  by  Dedc 
and  Fclton.    Boston,  1813.« 
MUNN,  LEWIS  C, 

The  American  Orator.    Boston,  186S.* 
MUNSELL,  UEZEKIAH,  JIL, 

Manual  of  Engli«li  (*mmmcr.    Albany,  18L 
MURDOCH,  J.  £.,  See  W.  Jhutdl. 
MURIX)CK,  .1., 

Modern  Philosophy.    New  York,  18H.* 
MURDOCH,  J.  N., 
Pearl,  on  the  Mind,  with  Qnestiotts.   Hartfoii, 
1H63.* 
MURIS,  JOHN, 
Arithmetioes  Compendium  cz  BoctU  librii. 
Before  1490.* 
MURPHY,  EDWARD, 

Solect  Dialogues  of  Ludan.    New  York,  im* 
MURPHY,  JOHN  G., 
Review  of  Cliemlstr}-,  for  Studeats.  nulsdel- 
phlA.  1851. 1855.* 
MURRAY,  HUGH. 
EneyelopedL'i  of  (>eo'JTaphy.    FhHa.  l<43.* 
History  of  the  United  Sutes.    Bostoa.* 
MURRAY,  LINDLEY, 
First  Book  for  ChUdren.    New  York,  4tb  edi- 
tion, 1811. 
EngllNh  Spelllng.Book.    New  Yoik,  is:9. 18S. 

(York,  IKK).) 

Introduction  to  the  English  Reader.  Voetos, 

1810,  (lt-20,  (1827.)   Uartlbrd,  lit  rditlos, 

1811,1815.    >few  York,  iHiO.   (rhiladdpiits, 

1824.    Hallowell,  I82ii.)** 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Airier,  Jr.    Bostoo,  l<R-* 

The  Definition  IntrodacUon  to  Englbh  Uruier. 

Boston,  1827.* 
The  English  Reader.    New  York,  ISS.  l^'^. 

il821 .)  IK30.    Bost.  8th  ediUon,  IK;?,  (  <^) 
lartlord,  Ist  edition,  isil :  2d  editio\  i'-^ 
1823,  (1835.    Wolpole,  1811.)     Excef,  Mh 
edit'on.  ih09.  Bridgvport,  a^'S.   II  terHll, 
14th  edition,   IHIG.    Pittsburg,  3d  cilij"a. 
1817.    (Utica,  1R».)    Alhiitiv,  ♦82.  PJ'h- 
dclphia,  INS),  li^.     Ellza'ieChiovn,  :MI 
Brunswick,  1823.    N.  London,  i?^  Co^ 
erstown,  1843.    Newburynort,  isi2.** 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.   (lYDiwsBdsc 
English  Render.)    Boston,  iSL^.  i<^   ^ 
Same,  cd.  by  IL  Bentlov.  ponchl:ecp!ae.l^ 
Same.  e<l.  by  J.  Goodrich.    AiKmr,  l)^^* 
Same,  edited  bv  J.  A  A.  Uoodric:!. 
Springs,  182e».* 
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MURRAY,  LINDLET,  (eonHnufd.) 
(Tb«  Definition  English  Reader.)    Bott.  1827.* 
Sequel  to  tbo  Reader.  PhUadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1807.  New  York,  6th  edition,  1808,  1810, 
1830.  Boston,  1810.  Woodstock,  ltfi2i,  1823. 
Philadelphia,  1826.** 

English  Grammar.  2  rols.  in  1.  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1814.  4th  edition,  1819.  6th  edU 
tion,  1823,  (1824.)** 

Introduction  to  English  Grammar.    Bait.  1806. 

Eogliah  Grammar.  York,  (1706,)  2d  edition, 
1700;  (40th  edition,  1838.)  Boston,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1800,  (imtj  1826.)  New  York,  Dth  edi- 
tion, 1806,  1807,  1810,  1814,  181G,  (1817,)  1N23, 
1824,  1820,  (1826,  48th  edition,  1830.  New 
London,  1st  Conn,  edition,  IMH.)  Coopers- 
town,  1816.    Albany,  1810.    Exeter,  N.  H. 

1821.  Uallowell,  4th  edition,  1823.  Pliila- 
delphia,  1825.  (Hartford,  1»15.)  New  Lon- 
don, 1830.    (Bridgeport,  1826.) 

Abrldinnent  of  English  Grammar.  Albany,  6th 
edition,  1808.  N.  York,  10th  edition,  1808. 
1817,(1822.    Hallowell,  1809.)    New  Haven, 

1822.  Philadelphia,  1829.  Canandui«ua,  dth 
ed.  1823.    (Montreal,  1836.)    Andover,  J819. 

Same,  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  Boston,  1824,  1842, 
(1821).) 

Same,  by  a  Toaoher  of  Youth  (Asa  Bullard.) 
Boston,  10th  edition.  1817. 

Same,  by  L.  Booth,  Albany,  1819.* 

Same,  (and  Exercises.)  By  J.  G.  Cooper. 
Philadeipliia,  1829.* 

Same,  by  D.  Chessman.  Hallowell,  3d  edi- 
tion, 1821. 

Same,  by  Kcrney.    Baltimore.* 

Same,  by  L.  Lyon.  (Anon,)  Boston,  14th 
edition,  1821. 

Same,  by  A.  M.  Merchant,  (Amer.  School 
Gram.)   N.  York,  (1824,)  1828. 

Same,  by  S.  Putnam.  (Boston,  18th  edition, 
1816, 1820.    New  York.)    Dover,  1828. 

Same,  by  W.  K.  Russell.    Hartford,  2d  edi- 
tion. 1819.    Pittsburg,  1819.** 
Same,  abridged   by  C.  Baron,    (Epit.  of 
Eng.  Gram.)    New  York,  (1st   ed.    1818.) 
6th  ed.  1823,  1827,  (1830, 1836.) 

Same,  abridged  by  A.  Flint.  Hartford,  1st 
edition,  1807,  1813.  4th  ed.  1818.  (0th  edi- 
tion, 1826.)** 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  H.  Miller.  Portsm'tb, 
1823. 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  Smith.    London,  1832. 

Same,  abridged  by  E.  Pond.  Worcester,  1836. 

Same,  abrloged.  I*ond's  Larger  Arrange- 
ment. Worcester,  (1829,  18320  6th  edition, 
1833.   6th  ed.  1835.    8th  ed.  1830. 

Same.    Simplified.    Bv  A.  Fiske.    (N.  York. 
Lansingburg,  1821.  Hallowell,  18:24.)  Troy, 
lft!2. 
Eaglish  Grammar  (and  Exerc.)    By  J.  Blair, 

Philadelphia,  1831.* 
English  Exercises.    York,  10th  ed.  1800.    New- 
afk,  6th  ed.  1802.    New  York,  7th  ed.  1803, 

1808,  (1811,)  1816,  1818,  1824,  1831.  Boston, 
4th  ed.  1810,  (1810.  12th  ed.  1826.)  (Alb. 
1815.)    Porthind,  1821.    Philadelphia,  1800. 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  Ikwton,  1827.* 

Key  to  English  Exercises.    N.  York,  1811,  1816, 

(1817.    Pittsfield,  1810.)   Philadelphia,  1864. 

Introduction  au  Lecteur  Francois.    New  York, 

1807.* 
Lecteur  Francois.    New  York.* 

MURRAY, 

Manual.* 

Supplement  to  a  System  of  Chemistry.* 
Entlck's  English  Dictionary.* 
HYLINS,  WILLIAM  F., 
Abridged  History  of  England.    Baltimore.* 

UYLNE,  , 

Epitome  of  English  Grammar.  New  York, 
1S64.* 


N. 


NANCREDB, , 

L'Aboillc  Franooise.  1806.* 
NAPIER,  JAMES, 
Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing.    Phlladelphlaa 
1863. 
NAPIER,  JOHN. 
RabdoIogiK  sed  Numorntlonis  per  Ylrzullaa. 
Ac.    E  linburgh,  1017.* 
NARDINE,  L., 
De  Yilleueuve's  Dictionaire  Fran^oli-Italien* 
Tom.  I.    Venice,  1801. 
NASH,  F.  H.    See  CurtU  <>  Ka$h, 
NASH,  J.  A., 
Progressive  Farmer ;  Treatise  on  Agrioultnral 
Chemistry,  Ac.    New  York,  1853.* 
NASH.  &!., 
Trecuy's  Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  York, 
18-^3,  2d  edition,  1820. 
NASON,  K.  8.. 

Vocal  ClosA-lsook.    Boston.* 
NASON,  ELIAS, 
Chrcstomatlile  Fran9ai8e,  or  French  Readar. 
Portland,  IWO.* 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  LONDON;  PuUicationB 
for  Schools, 
Reading  Lessons.    London,  1852. 
ReadiusT  for  Schools.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London, 

1862. 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.    London,  185'*. 
Geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London, 

1^62. 
Colonics  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1852. 
Palestine    aud    other    Scripture    Geo«;raphy. 

London,  1862. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Parts  II. 
and  III.    London,  no  date. 
Same.     Supplementary  Part.    London,  no 
date.** 
Maps  of  Physical,    Political  and   Historical 
Geography  of.  British  Empire.    London, 
no  date.**         «. 
NAU,  L., 
French  Grammar.    New  York.* 
French  Reader  and  Conjugator.    New  York.* 
NAYLOR,  B., 
Mnemonics ;  New  System  of  Geography.    Phil- 
adelphia.* 
Speedy  Calculator.    Philadelphia.* 
NEAL,  JOHN, 
New  Introduction  to  Bookkeeping.    Salem,  lat 
edition,  1820.* 
NEEF,  J., 
Instruction  In  Reading  and  Writing.    FhllA> 

delphla,  1813. 
The  I^gic  of  Condillac.    Philadelphia,  1800. 
NE^Y,  JOHN, 
American  Arithmetic.    Baltimore.* 
Key  to  do.    Baltimore.* 

NEGRIS, , 

Modern  Greek  Grammar,  1838.  ?  * 
NEILL,  J.,  ft  SMITH, 
Handbook  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia,  1849.* 
"  **    Pliyslcjlogy.    Phiiidelplua,  M8.* 

«'  "    Anatomy     PhllndelpUia,  iws.* 

Analytical  Compendium  of   Medical  Science, 
Phliad(>lphla.* 
NEILSON.  WILLIAM. 
Greek  Exercises  in  Syntax,  fcc.    New  York,  lat 
edition,  1810. 
Same,  edited  by  Antlion.    New  York,  1826. 

NELSON, , 

Introductiou  to  Penmanship,  in  five  books. 
New  York.* 
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HEPOS,  CORNELIUS, 
VIUd  KxoclleDtlum   Iroperatoram,  edited  by 
Clarke.    Ix>Ddoii,  0th  edition,  1750.    (Neir 
York.  1809.) 
De  Vita.LxoelleDtlum  Imperfttomm,  with  Eng* 
lish  Notes.    Bofttoa,  18-^0.* 
Same,  edited  by  Hayrard.    Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, i8ai.»* 
Same,  Arnold's  Edition,  revised  by  John- 
son.    New  York,  1S50. 
Liber  de  Kxcellentibus  Dncfbus,  ftc.  Edited  by 

i^chmitx  And  Zampt.    IMilladelphia,  *53.«* 
Ylts  Imiwratorum.    Edited  by  Antiion.    Netr 
York  f'H5')  I^fiO 
Same,  edited  by  Le verett.  Philadelphia,  18S2.* 
Vita;  T.  r.  Attlcl.    Edited  by  Antfion.    New 
York,  (i^52,)  leSO,  (with  Cloero,  Dc  Senec, 
&c.) 
HECMAN,  HENRY,  fc  BARETTI, 
Focket  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

rhliadolphla,  I82G.* 
8pani!«ii  aw\  English  Dictionary.  Boston ;  Phil- 

nilelpliin,  new  rd.  Ih50.* 
Spaiiiih  and  Eng.  Dictionary*,  abridged.    Phil- 

adelpliia,  lh5a.* 
Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English  Lnngnage, 

ed.  by  Sales.   2  vols.    Boston,  IttW.* 
Diet  Ion  :iry  of  Spanish  and  English  Langoage, 
ed.  by  8eoane.  2  vols.    Boston.  2d  ed.  182/.* 
JOlctlonary  of  Spanish  and  English  Language, 
8eo.;ne's  ed.  rev.  by  Velasquez.  New  i  ore, 
1851,  (KV!,  ibW.) 
Same,  nbriclged.    New  York.  1852, 1854.* 
Marine  Pockoc  Dirtionarv  of  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portugue*(e,  and  German  Languages. 
Louion.  ibUO.* 

NEWCOJIB,  , 

Scripture  Que«tions  on  Hebrews.  2  rols.  Bos.* 
NE»v/iLL,  JOHN, 

New  American  Arithmetic.    Hartford,  1822.* 
HEWMAN,  .I.n., 
Flora  and  Outlines  of  Botany.     N.  York,  18i8.* 
Boudoir  Botany.    New  York* 
Pri nci plos  of  Pnyslolojry,  &c    New  York.* 
HEWMAX,  SAMUEL  P., 
Practical  Svotem  of  Rhetoric.    Portland.  1827. 
Portsmouth,  2d  ed.,  IHOO.  (Boston,  Sid  ed., 
IKrJ.)   Andover,  6th  ed.,  1»35.  New  York, 
dnh  ed.  no  date. 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.    K.  Y.,  ISH.* 
KEWMAN,  W.  W., 

Primary  Jlental.  Arithmetic.    New  Y'ork,  1855.* 
HEWTON,  CHARLES, 
Studies  lu  the  Science  of  Public  Speaking,  ftc. 
lx)ndon,  '825. 
NEWTON,  JOHN, 
Tlie  Scale  of  Interest,  or.  Dedmal  FroctloDS. 
liOn  ton.  ifiOH.* 
NEWTON.  ISAAC, 
Arithmetica  lUilversalls.     Amsterdam,  1761.* 
llulhematical  iVindpies  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
TrauHlated  by  Motte.  Kdited  by  Chittenden. 
New  York,  isted.,  1818.* 
Princlpla,  Book  I.,  Sec.  1—3.  Edited  by  Whe- 

well.    London,  1^0. 
Princlpia.    New  York.* 
NICHOLLS,  Bt:NJAMIN  ELLIOT, 
Helps  to  the  Roadiug  of  the  Bible  in  Schools. 
l»nrlon,  18G0.* 
NTCHOL'^,  F.. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Geography.    Fhiladel- 
pliin,  new  ed.,  1813. 
NICHOLS,  T., 
Cat ec. I i )«m  o r  Nntural  Tlieology.  Portland,  1830. 
Boston,  Ih.io.   Phihidelphia.* 

NICHOL>,  , 

Pract1c;2l  Arithmetic,  1804.* 
NICHOL>ON,  P., 

Studeiit'8  Guide.    Philadelphia.* 
NlCIIOL><)N.  WILLIAM, 
Natural  Philosophy.  2  vols.,  18031* 


NICOMACHUS, 

Institutlo  Arithmetica.   Paris,  1538.* 
KICOLAY,  C.  G., 
Kanual  of  Geographical  Sdnoe,  Part  U I8BL 
♦•  "  "      rMlI,UB. 

See  D.  T.  Ansied. 

NIMMO, , 

French  Dictionary.    See  T.  Xiigeal. 
NIXON,  JAME.S, 
Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.   New  York.  ISU. 
List  of  172  Trestiscs  on  Book-keeping  patifi«lKi 
in  the  English  language;  appedix  to,  kc 
NO  AD,  H.  M., 

Chemical  Analysis,  ed.  br  Morflt.  Phila.,  i&e.* 
NOEHDEN,  GEORGE  HlSNRY, 
Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  wifli  Key. 

London,  2d  ed.  1807.  (Boston,  mi.) 
Exercises  for  Writing  German. 
See  Llopdt  Flugd  &  Sofkdetu 
NOEL  &  CHAPSAL, 
Nouvelle  Grammaire  Franolse.   New  Tsrk.* 
Key  to  do.  (Corrlge,  Ac.)    New  Yoit.* 
Abn^'ge  dc  la  Gram.  Fran^.    New  Yoit.* 
Frenai  Grammar,  Saymore's  ed.,  rev.  \fj  Bo^ 

denave.    New  York,  2d  ed.,  ibSO. 
Literature   Francalse  —  Selections  of  Ftcadi 
Literature.    New  York.* 
NORDHEI3IER,  ISAAC, 
Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Laaga«ge. 

New  York,  (1838,)  2d  ed.  1812. 
Grammatical  Analysis,  &c.,  (Hebrew  Cbmto* 
matfay.)    New  York,  1838. 
NORFOLK,  JOHN. 
In  Art  cm  Progresslonls  Snnunida.  HiS.  See 
ffnlHvelPt  Bam  MaHL* 
NORTH,  ERASMUS  D., 
Practical  Speaking,  as  tanght  In  YaleCoDefe- 
Now  Haven,  IWA,** 
NORTHEND.  CHARLES. 
Common  School  Book-keeping.  Boston.  IMS.** 
Dictation  Exercises.    Portland,  1890.  N.  Toric, 

1853,  1857. 
Exercises  for  IMctatlon  and  PronnsdstkRL  5. 

York,  186-^. 
The  Little  Speaker  and  Juvenile  Reader.  5cv 

York.* 
Little  Orator,  or  Primary  Scbool  Speaker.  5cv 

York.* 
Tbe  American  Speaker.    Syr.,  1818;  N.  T.* 
The  National  Orator.    New  York.* 
Sdiool  Dialogues.    NewToi^. 
Entertaining  Dialogues.    New  Yo^c* 
The  Young  Composer.    Portland,  2d  ed.,  ISA 

3d  ed.,'l840. 
Teacher's  Assistant.    Boston,  1862.* 
See  Page  cf  Xortkend, 
NORTON,  JOHN  P., 
Elements  of  Scientllle  AgrtoQltare.  New  York, 

1855;  (Albany.) 
See  J,  F,  W.  Johnston, 
NORTON,  W.  A-, 
First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Aftroo»- 
roy.  (First  Book  of  Sdenoe,  FartlJ  3(ev 
York,  1868.  * 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Astrosomy.   N.Ton, 
(3d  ed.,  1830,)  4th  ed.  1850. 
NOTT,  ELIPllALET,  ^. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.    "S. T* 
Elements  of  English  Composuion.   N.  Y.  I£l&* 
NOUR8E,  S.. 

See  Locke  cf  Nowne, 
NOVIOMAGNUS,  JOHANNES, 

De  NumeriB  Llbri  Dno.    Paris,  1530.* 
NOYES,  i«!lSOCH,  ,,_. 

Sure  Guide  to  Art  of  Pjpnmnnshlp.   Hsitftra; 

Boston.* 
Analytical  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Boston,  1820, 1828.* 
NOYES,  G.  R.. 

Hebrew  Reader.    Boston.* 
NOYES,  JAMES, 
Federal  Arithmetic    180(.* 
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HUG  ENT,  THOMAS, 
Pocket  DictlonaryofFVeneh  ADdEnfflUh.  Edit* 

ed  by  Uu1i>cau.    New  York,  4tb  ed.,  IftfiO. 
KouTCttu  DIcftonoAire  de  Poche,  ftc.,  by  Oul- 
toau.    Piiris,  aoth  ed,  litiH. 
Same,  27tli  ed.  rer.  by  TIbbins  h  Nimmo. 
ParlH,  lt»5. 
French  and  Enjrllsh  Dictionary.  Philadelphia.* 
The  Greek  Primitives  of  the  HeMieura  de  Port 
Royal.   London,  17«.   Boston,  1631.* 

NULTY, , 

Klementii  of  Geometry.    Philadelphia.* 
NUNEZ,  PEiKU), 
Libro  de  Al>^^bra  en  Aritbmetica,  &o.    Ant* 
werp,  15'^7.« 
NUTTALL,  THOMAS, 
Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological 

Botany.    Boston.  ItCiG.* 
North  American  Svlva.    Philadelphia,  1»10.* 
Manual  of  Ornitholoay.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  1832. 
Boston.  IK34.* 
NUTTALL.  P.  A., 
Horace;  with  Stirling's  Translations.    See  T. 
Clark. 
NUTTING,  B.  F., 

Drawhig  Cards.    Boston.* 
NUrriNG,  I.  H., 
Anoly t  ic  Grammar  of  Eng.  Language.    Boston, 

NUTTING,  RUFUS, 
Practical  Gmmraar  of  Eng.  Language.    Mont- 
_j>*»ller,  2d  ed.  1823.   3d  ed.  ItfiiO.    6lh  ed.  »20. 
NUTTING,  R.. 
Outlines  of  the  lliree  Analyses.  Hadson,  Ohio, 
186 1.* 
NUTTING,  W.. 

.Tuvenilc  Choir.  Philadelphia.  18H.* 
NYBLAU8,  G.. 
Underwisnlng  I  Gymnastik  efter  Ling.    LUnd, 
1847. 
NYSTREM,  C.  A., 
RiiknelMra  fUr  Frantimmcr.    Stockholm,  1S63. 


O. 

OAKLET,  HENRY  A., 
Kent's  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  English  Beading, 
Ni-w  York,  iW3.* 
O'BRIEN,  M., 
Mathematical  Geography,  (Nioolay's  Man.  of 
Gi'og.  8<i.,  Van  1.)    London,  1852. 
0»CONNcrK,JOIIN  M, 
Treatise  on  the  i>cieuce  of  War  and  Fortifla^ 
tion.  2  vols.    New  York,  1817.* 
ODELL.  .J., 
EiiglUh  Grammar.    London,  180G.* 

o*d(>n:^ell,m, 

IVnmaiislilp,  in  Seven  Numbers.    New  York.* 
OGDBN,  UZAL, 

TlieoIogfcsU  Preceptor.    New  York,  1772.* 
OKHLSCHLAGEK,  J.  C, 
AhnN  Introductory  Pract.  Course  in  French. 

New  York.* 
Ahn'd  Kngli.xti  Grammar  for  Germans,  (Pract. 

LeiirfCKig,  &c.)    New  York.* 
Pronouncing  (jermnu  Reader.    N.  Y.,  1850.* 
Eug!idh-Gf  rinnn  and  German-English  Dictiona- 
ry.   IMilIadelnhla.* 
0GILBY,J01iN  6., 
Jacobs  and  Dorlng's  Latin  Reader,  Part  I.    K. 

York.  2'\  ed.,  1830.  5th  ed.  1834. 
See  Lempriere. 
OKE,  Gt:0UGE  C, 
Improved  System  of  Solicitors'  Book-keeping. 
London,  IS4ii.* 
OLDCASTLE,  HUG II, 
A  Profitable  Treatyce,  &c.,  or  Boke  to  leame  to 
•    kno  we  the  good  order  of  the  Kepying  of  the 
famous  rccoyn<re,  called  In   Latin,  Dare  et 
Habere,  aud  in  Engl  vshe.  Debitor  and  Cred- 
itor    London.  ll^U* 
OLDHAM,  OIJVER, 
Amusing  and  Instructive  Reader.   N.  T.,  1854.* 
Tiie  Humorous  ST)cuker.    New  York,  1858. 
0'LEARY,CHARLE:JI, 

Elem<ntary  (Jrcek  Grammar.    New  York.* 
OLIVER,  DANIKL, 

Flret  Lines  of  Pliyslology.  Boston,  1835, 1844.* 
OLIVER,  EDWAR1>, 

Enu'lish  Grammar.    London.* 
OLIVER,  SAMUEL, 
Ensfi  All  Grammar.    London,  i835.* 

OLIVER, .    i^-e  J.  Hckering. 

OLLENDORFF,  IIE.VRY  G., 
New  Method  of  I^nrning  French.   Edited  by 
Jcwett.    New  York.  184U. 
Same,  edited  by  Value.    New  York,  1850.* 
Same,  edited  by  Saunders.    New  York.* 
Key  to  New  Method,  kc.    New  York  1W». 
New  Method  of  I^eHrnlng  Germnn.   Edited  by 

Artier.    New  York,  sth  ed.,  1860. 
New  Method  for   (iermsins  to  Learn  En^i^. 

Edited  by  (iands.    New  York.* 
New  Method  of  Learning  Spanish.   Edited  by 
Volasquex  and  Simonne.  N.  Y.,  (1840,)  1850. 
Same,  e<lited  by  Vineut.    New  York.* 
New  Method  for    pani.nrds  to  Learn  English. 
Edited  by  Palcnzuela  and  CarrcBo.    New 
York,  1851.* 
New  Method  for  Spaniards  to  Learn  French. 

Edited  by  Slmonnc'.    New  York.* 
New  Bfethod  for  Frenchmen  to  Learn  English. 

Edited  by  BadoU.    New  York.* 
New  Method  of  I^.irning  ItiUUin.   Edited  by 

Forrestl.    New  York,  IMtt. 
Key  to  do.    Edited  by  Forrestl.    N.  York,  1849. 
£1  Maestro  de  IngU's,  (Eug.  Teaclier  for  Span- 
lards.)   Miledby  Vingut.    New  York.* 


•IX,    SCHOOL   ARCHITECTURE. 
. ^ 

Plans  and  Description  of  Ward  School-house  No.  30,  in 

City  op  New  York. 

Fig.  1.   Fromt  Elitatio«. 


Ward  School,  No.  30,  is  located  In  the  SixteoDtli  Ward  of  the  Ci^  of  Nev 
York, on  the  north  aide  of  Twenty-fourth  Street^between  the  Seventh  and  EigliA 
Avenues.  The  nchool-home,  represented  in  F^res  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  and  completed 
in  1852,  has  a  front  of  54  feet  on  the  street,  and  is  95  feet  deep,  with  ade 
winffs,  each  18  by  25  feet.  It  was  built  after  plans  and  speoificationa  drawn  b]F 
T.  B.  Jackson,  Architect. 

The  basement  of  the  main  building  in  front  is  built  of  Connectiont  brown  >(eoe, 
as  are  also  the  windows  and  door  trimmings,  finely  cut  and  polished.  The 
front  and  side  of  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  wings,  are  \naA 
with  smooth  brick,  painted  and  sanded  brown-stone  color. 

The  basement  story  is  8  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  except  socfa  portioDSware 
osed  for  class-rooms,  stairs,  water-closets,  ^c,  is  flagsed  so  as  to  afford  a  ibetter 
for  the  papila  in  inclement  weather,  and  is  diTidoT  by  a  wall  to  sepanto  the 


sexes. 


The  building  is  thoroughly  warmed  by  six  of  CulTer's  patent  Innuuxs,  sad 
▼entilated  with  flues  in  the  walls,  with  openings  at  Uie  floor  and  ceiling  in  eaek 
room. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  occupied  reepectiTely  by  the  female  and  male 
,  departments  of  the  upper  school.  The  large  rooms  are  used  to  assemble  the 
whole  school  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  and  are  so  arranged  that,  by  dosng 
the  sliding  doors  they  can  be  used  as  separate  rooms,  which,  together  with  tlw 
other  class-rooms,  afiK>rd  ample  accommodations  for  the  several  classes  punoing 
their  difiercnt  studies. 

The  croton  water  is  brought  into  the  bioaement  and  each  story  of  the  nnia 
building,  and  every  convenience  is  provided  for  comfort  and  deanlineas. 

The  stair-cases  afibrd  ample  egress,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  provide  agvo^ 
all  accidents,  and  the  doors  are  hung  so  as  to  swing  outwards. 

The  windows  have  inside  folding  blinds. 


A  S — Eotranoe  tor  eirls. 
A  3 — Entranoe  for  boys. 
A  * — Entmnoe  lo  monw  C 
B— Prine 


TuHeA 


a  Dealer  l^ight,  and   .    . 
mie  flighta  leading  to  the  t<>p  rtuirj. 

I    bnen    imute    into 
1,  Biul  RltL-d  op  witli  Beats. 


C — RooiTH  irhioh 


D— Boys' Bl 
E— Girl*'  swra. 
F — Cu1t<^'>  laiDaeee  for  bvatJDg  ths 
lildinK- 

O — Slain  bi  prinurj  dqMrtnMnt  liii 
childreo  m  th<>  gallery. 

il— Children  •■  «Htei-o)i»aM, 
1— Tuichi-r'B  wuler-oli»:t«. 
K— Biiyi'  playgpognd, 
L — Girli'  play-gruiuuL 
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A — Prinoipal'i  de«k. 

B— ClwB-RnniB,  fitted  1 
pbtform  a  fe«t  8  iDchts  wid 
muod  three  lidu  of  the  roo 


C-~GB]kri«s  lor  tmtO  ehOdrcs. 
1>— Dedu  in  princip*!  •cboJ-n* 
E— Teacher'a  table*  in  cli^nM 
F — Fnnuce  regiaten  fiir  wim  it- 


A — Prliunpal's  d«k.  B — CliUB-n»nw,  fitted  tip  in  luo  ■>iii<i  uiuuicr  m  ud- 
■cribed  Id  the  primary  dppiirtnicnl.  C — Stair*  to  yard*.  D — D«ki  in  principal 
Kthaol-rooDU.  E — Teschcr'i  Ubk*  Id  cl«B-Tooim.  F — fWnaoe  regiitera,  wheia 
tbe  warm  air  ia  admittsd  in  the  rooma. 


No.  0.   Bdh-  Fain 


■  Dill  1KB  Caxxi 


toHOOL  tMcumentm. 


MEW  TOKK  WAKD  SCHOOL,  Mo.  m 


Plans  and  DEscRimoit  of  Wibd  School,  Na  29,  tn  the  Citt  or 

New  YOBE. 

Wild  School,  Nn.  39,  is  lilaaiad  on  the  wnillieut  oortier  of  North  Moors  mi 
Variok  Stroeta,  in  Iba  Fiftb  Ward  of  the  Citjr  of  New  York.  The  Khool-honw, 
reprMenled  in  Fi([urc«  1,  2,  3,  was  erected  id  1852,  after  deagm  and  Bpcoifioa- 
tiOM  bv  T.  B.  Jackson,  E«q.,  Architeot,  New  York,  to  aooommodate  a  primary 
department  of  .')0V  pupils,  between  the  ag;e«  of  four  and  eight  years;  and  two 
departmonla,  one  for  500  girla,  between  (he  agca  of  eight  and  (bnrteeQ,  and  one 
t»  the  Bomc  number  of  b^,  of  the  aanie  age.  lite  girl*  enter  on  North  Moore 
Street,  and  the  bnya  on  Varick  Street. 

The  new  buildinj;  hai  a  freot  on  North  Moore  Street  of  TS  feot,  and  an  Varick 
Street  of  ST  feet.  The  baiemcnt,  ante-baaES,  and  window  trimmingi  are  of  Oa- 
necticnt  free-stone,  cnt  in  the  Gneat  manner ;  and  the  brickwork  is  psinted  and 
■anded  brown-stoBo  color. 

The  baaemeat,  the  tkorof  whieh  is  one  loot  abore  the  leTel  of  the  side  iralk,ii 
tm  fe«t  high  in  the  clear,  and,  except  such  por^ona  aaaienaed  Ibr  fnmacca,  com- 
mittee room,  library,  Ac,  is  appropriated  to  a  play-gToond,  for  the  popiti,  and  is 
dirided  by  a  wall  to  separate  the  sexes,  affi>rdiDg  a  shelter  in  BncloniU'd  weather. 

The  first  floor  is  14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  is  fitted  np  into  a  large  school- 
room, 70  feet  by  76,  with  inraat  cUss-rooRis,  for  the  primary  department,  and 
inll  accommodate  over  500  paplls. 

The  second  and  third  sttvicg,  each  14  feet  high,  are  dirided  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  former  to  accommodatfl  300  girls,  and  the  latter  300  boys.  One  of  the 
ctaB-TDoms  on  eech  Boor  is  fitted  np  with  Boots  and  desks,  to  accommodate  an 
advanced  class  of  pupils. 

The  building  is  wanned  by  three  of  Culver's  Fnmaoea,  placed  in  the  basement : 
and  ench  sehnol-room  and  clas»-room  ia  ventilated  by  one  or  more  fines,  carried 
up  in  the  walls,  with  openings  at  the  floor  end  ceiling,  controlled  by  regiatsrs, 
into  which  the  vitiated  air  cacopcs.  These  tinea  discharge  into  two  larger  flnea 
in  thu  attic,  which  ore  carried  above  the  roof,  and  are  lurmonntcd  by  Emenoo'a 

The  fDmitore  throughout  all  the  rooms,  woa  mamtfactnTed  by  Joseph  L.  Rosa, 
01  Boston.  The  di'nks  and  scats  in  the  primary  department  are  of  four  dillerent 
riwa,  and"  are  made  afln  tha  pattsn  iiipisaMtud  in  fin.  6  and  7,  on  page  3S7. 
The  decks  and  choirs  in  the  two  upper  roiHns,  (the  wood-work  of  cherry,  and  tha 
aUndards  of  owt-lron.)  are  of  six  diSerent  siiea,  and  are  similar  to  those  reorescnled 
In  F>g.  6,  on  page  S3T. 

Each  desk  has  a  cast-iron  box,  with  a  lid  to  receive  a  glaw  ink-well. 


The  Croton  wat«r  ia  bronglit  into  each  slory ;  and  in  the  basement  eveiy  oiai- 
Tenienee  forcleanly  habits  are  provided,  snch  as  acrapers,  mats,  wcshbasina,  towda, 
brooms,  dtc. 

Tliere  are  throe  stoir-easea,  and  each  is  so  conatmeted  as  to  aSbrd  ample  tgrtm, 
and  to  provide  agiunat  all  aoeidents ;  and  the  doora  are  hnng  ao  as  to  swing 

othrt 


FIf.  1.    Bahmht. 


■l^ 


A,  1— Tewslien    ud   vUkm'    cm- 

A,  3 — Girl*'  entiSDCt. 

A,  3— Bc^'  cDtnoM. 

B — Cooimitlee  room, 

O— Libni?. 

D — FnTDBoa  roomi. 

E — Girls'  TcMibnle  and  ptoj-groond. 

F — CalTer'i  iunnLeea. 

O — B071'  pUy-gronnJ. 

H,  1— Tcwhen'  ud  viritora'  alatr- 


H,  9— Girk' itur-OMS. 

E,  3— Boyi'  tttir-otat. 

•,■,>— Book-esKs. 

b,  b— Water-olowO. 

C,  O-TeMlien'  eloMla. 

d,  d — Croton  traler,  with  oonTCB- 
iencei  for  drinking,  ind  dcsaGDCB. 

Tha  three  itoriM  of  the  baUn 
■bove  the  buetnent  ««  eaoh  diridad 
into  one  Urge  wihool-nioii],  and  Sm  r^ 
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Fig.  3»    Pkimart  Dbfaetmbiit. 


A — ^Laige  sohool-room,  with  Rcmb' 
deikfl. 

B—Recitation  or  olaM-roomi,  fitted 
np  with  platformB,  and  two  rows  of 
benches  running  round  three  aidea  of 
each  room. 

a — ^Prinoipal'a  desk  in  the  alooTe,  the 
floor  of  which  ia  raised  16  inches  above 
the  floor  of  the  sohool-room. 

The  Female  and  Male  Departments, 
exoepkion  of  the  N.  W.  CMss-rooms, 
wdvaaced  clnss. 


b,  b— Teaokcrs'  'Mm  m  class-rooms. 

0,  o— Book-esses. 

n,  n — ^Niches  lor  globes,  busts,  or 
statnes. 

f^  f— Registers,  supplying  warm  air 
fromfamaoea. 

▼,  ▼ — ^Ventilation  flues. 


fitted  up  in  fhe  same  manner,  with  the 
which  haye  desks  to  accommodate  aa 
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Plan  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  City  of 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Lexington  avenae,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  build- 
ing is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  hall^and  collets  of  the  14ih  cen- 
tury, in  (Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  m  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
leaminff,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  the  Gothic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  High  School  of  the  city  of 
New  \ork,  and  was  also  well  adapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  building,  manj^  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Renwick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarks, 

*'  I  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheapest,  and  the  one  best  adaptea  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty, 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  wnich  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roof 

"As  you  (the  Board)  have  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  it  can  be  in  no  other  order,  placed  in  such  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  or- 
namental in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  tne  exterior  of  the  whole  build- 
ing should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  were  planned  in  any  otherstyle,  it  would  ap- 
pear inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  efiect  on  the  mind  by 
Its  incongniiiy.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment peH'ect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  tne  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
motlem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  eflect,  apart  from  their  being  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

"  1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  buttresses  will  also  serve  for  ventila- 
ting flues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  friction  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  thecurtent.s 
of  air,  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  by  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows :  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feet.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  Gb  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  tow- 
ers, 1 10  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof  The  basement  is  nine  feel  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  afllbrd  ground 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors*  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacious 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  aflTording 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  ficc.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  125 
feet  long  by  GO  feel  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  king  and  queen  posts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of^ which  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  donners 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  collegiate 
hal.  m  this  country. 


A.  Iroo  at  bricit  ash  pit 

B.  A5h-pi!  dooT. 

C.  Pol,    or    coal    Bnnier, 

wiih    or  wjlboal  utf- 
ttnt  \aans. 

D.  Fire  chamber. 

E.  Lower   half  of  tubolit 

F.  Elliplical  lobes. 

G.  Upper   half  of  lubnla 

H.  ToporiabaUrdnmi. 
I.    Cap  and  smoke-pipe. 
K.  Flat  radiaioT. 
L.  Water  basic   or  erapo- 

M.  Smoke  pipe  (o  chimotr. 
N.  CoDduciois  of  boi  lit. 
N.  Cokl  fir  conductoi  ul 

chamber. 
P.  Feed  door. 
a.  Hoi  air  chamber. 
R.  Dnmper  in  globe    liil 

rod  attached. 
S.  PcDdultlra      ralre     Ibt 
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The  mode  of  wanniog  and  ventilating  the  several  apartments  of  the  Free 
Academy  can  be  easily  understood  by  cuosultlng  Figures  2.  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Cvlvei's  furnaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
of  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  bv  these  furnaces  is  carried 
np  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  division  walls,  ^Fig.  2,)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  |)oint.  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  viliatea  by  respiration,  is.  discharged  by  openings 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are- constructed  hollow  and  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  lam  ventilating  flues.  Each  opening  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Culver's  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlaiged  and  di- 
minished at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at-^a  genial  and  pure  8tmo»- 
phere  at  all  times. 


Fig.  3.— Basbmbmt  Floor. 

The  above  cut  gives  an  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  but  a 
good  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  basement  story. 
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F((.  5.— Flak  of  Fomv  Stobt. 


JXoB,  1.  Offioe  of  Prinoipal. 

2.  library. 

3.  DepoBitory  of  Text-Books. 

4.  Class  Room  In  Mathemaiioa. 
6.  Professor  in  French. 

7  and  9.  Leotnre  Room. 
8.  Class  Room  in  Mathematics. 
10.  Professor  of  History  and  Belles 


FREE  ACADEMY. 
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Fig.  6.— Flam  or  Sbcono  Stoet. 


Nos.  13  and  15.  Proft-mor  of  Civil  Kiigineerliig. 
12  and  U.  Study  Hall. 

16.  Class  llooni  t'«fr  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

17.  Study  llall. 

18.  Clam  Room  for  Tutor  in  Mural  PhUoaophj. 
19  and  21.  Drawing  Hall. 

SO.  ProfosBor  of  Auuieiit  Languagea 
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Fif  .  T.^Plah  of  TnmB  BmKX* 


Nos.  24.  Study  HbU. 

25.  Profeasor  of  MathematicB. 

26.  Claw  Room  for  Tutor  of  Moral  Phnoaopliy. 

27.  Study  HaU. 

28.  Claaa  Room  for  Tutor  of  Bb0toiiA» 
29  and  31.  Study  HaU. 

SO.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetmiou 
SS.  ProfeMor  of  Bngliah  Literature. 


SCHOOL  ARUUmCTDRE. 
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Pl*ns  AMD  DEBCRiPnoN  OF  THE  AcADEHT  BoiLDiRa,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

We  are  bdebted  to  Edward  Huntington,  Esq.,  for  the  foltawing  plaiw 
and  deicriplion  of  the  new  Academy  building  recently  erected  in  Rome 
N.  Y.,  under  his  superviuon.  The  building  ia  TOJeet  by  44  feet  on  the 
ground. 
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Tha  boilding  wu  erected  In  1848,  on  a  tot  19S  bj  ITD  feci,  on  Ibe  comet  ot 
Coart  and  James  streets,  froDting  the  public  aqaare,  and  is  of  brick,  7D  bj  41, 
ttttoa  Ibegiound.  The  basement  vail,  nplo  (he  water  table,  L(of  stooe,  laid 
In  hydraulic  cemenL    The  roof  is  corered  with  tin,  laid  in  white  lead. 

"toe  basement,  10  Teet  high  in  iha  doar,  eootaiD*  a  lecnin-TOom  (wiiA 
■erres  also  as  achapel,)Stit  by  40  feet,  with  eomlbttable  seats  losccooiaodue 
coDvenieDtly  SOO  papils.    The  floor  descends  Q  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  room 


i«  vj  tot  Acci,  BujuLus  me  leciuiQ-rvum,  wiia  wuica  ii  uiuuniuucaLcs  uj  ■  aoor 
Rl  the  end  or  a  platform.  The  remainder  of  the  basement  Soar  is  occupiad  by 
the  furnaces  for  wanniug  the  building,  and  by  the  R>oms  of  the  Janitor. 

The  Fiarr  Floor  is  occupied  by  the  male  department,  and  consists  of  l 
■chool-room  about'30  by  bi  leel,  and  Qcadv  15  feel  Id  clear  height,  with  tvo 
leci  cat  ion-rooms,  entries,  fee  There  ueGB  desks,  each  four  feet  liaig  aod  ac- 
commodating two  pupils. 

On  Ibe  Secoko  Floor  are  the  girls'  school-room.  Bbotil  S8  by  40  feet,  with 
■eats  for  76  pupils,  3  recitation-rooms,  librarr,  hall,  and  room  occupied  bf 
Primary  department  There  is  a  large  skylfgiit  in  the  centre  of  iHe  girin* 
school-room,  attd  another  in  the  libraiy.    The  rooms  are  15  feet  in  height. 

The  building  is  thorouetily  and  uniformly  warmed  by  two  furaacesin  the, 
basement,  and  a  change  of  air  is  secured  by  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  loonu, 
Bad  also  near  the  floor,  opeuing  into  flues  wtiich  are  carried  up  in  the  chiDi. 
neys.  The  warmth  imparted  by  the  smoWe  which  passes  tq>  ia  the  sdjohiiDg 
Uties  secures  4  good  draft.  In  the  upper  story  additional  means  of  ventilatioa 
aie  furnished  by  thesifyllghtB,  which  can  be  partially  opened. 

The  desks  are  of  ramished  cherry,  almilar  In  form  to  Bass's  school  desk. 
F».6. 


The  snpports  are  of  wood,  however,  instead  of  cast-iron,  and  the  seili  an 
easy  Windsor  chairs.  Both  seats  and  desks  are  firmly  secnied  to  the  door  bf 
small  iron  knees  and  screws. 

The  school  and  recitation  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  large  altxti  td  ta 
Ibe  wall,  in  the  room  of  blackboards. 

The  tcacheis'  desks  in  the  school-rooms  are  similar  lo  Fig.  6. 
Fro.  S. 


le  cost  of  the  bnildinK,  indodiog  fluiuc 

■a  and  inkstands,  was  aboDl  6,000  doUaif. 


flunaeeB,  •ehoUns'  dciki  and 


Fio.  3.   Plim  or  Foui  Flml 


C— DTcssjng-roDin. 


D— Closei  for  A  _ 
E — Elatrance  for  Boya 
F— Eutnnce  for  Girls. 


Fia.  4.   PiAH  or  Baooaa  Flom. 


A— Olila'Bchool-nMiiiiWlihTBseBti.  I  D— Prlmair  Departmeor. 

B,  B— RedtaUoD-roomi.  E— Ubrarr,  ligliied  by  skrlight 

"    T, . P— Skyliglit  in  ceiling. 


^Q(^  SCHOOL  ARCHmcmui 

Plan,  &c.,  or  East  School,  Salbm,  Mass. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  stands  extends  from  Essex  street  to  Bath 
street. — ^There  is  a  sufficient  passage-way  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and 
access  from  each  street.  The  north  end  faces  the  common,  which  afford 
the  most  ample  play-gruund,  always  open. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  building  are  136  by  50  ft  The  school- 
rooms are  55  by  36  ft.  and  15  (\.  high,  each :  the  space  in  front  of  the  desks, 
65  by  4  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  space  occupied  by  the  desks,  59  by  25  ft ;  the 
space  in  rear  of  the  desks,  65  by  6  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  floor  of  which  is  raised 
6  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  rooms  ;  the  side  aisles  are  3  ft.,  and  all  the 
other  aisles  18  inches  in  width. 

The  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  scholars  sit  with  their  faces  towards  the 

{>artition  which  separatee  the  school-room  from  the  recitation  rooms,  the 
igbt  being  thus  admitted  in  their  rear  and  on  one  side. 

The  desks  are  4  ft  in  length,  and  of  four  sizes  in  width,  the  two  front 
ranges  being  16  inches,  the  two  next  15,  the  two  next  14,  and  the  two  next 
1 3.  The  desks  are  also  of  four  sizes  in  height ;  the  two  front  ranges  being, 
on  the  lower  side,  27  inches,  the  two  next  26,  the  two  next  25,  the  two 
next  24. 

The  desks  in  each  school-room  are  placed  in  ranges,  each  range  contain- 
ing eleven  desks,  and  each  desk  being  fitted  for  two  scholars ;  so  that  176 
scTiolars  may  be  received  in  each  department,  or  352  in  the  whole  school. 
The  desks  are  constructed  like  tables,  with  turned  legs,  narrow  rails,  in- 
clined tup  and  a  shelf  beneath.  The  legs  and  rails  are  of  birch,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  tops  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The  legs  are  se- 
cured in  the  floor  by  tenons.  The  tables  of  the  teachers  are  constructed 
and  finished  like  the  desks  of  the  scholars. 

The  ciiairs  are  also  of  four  sizes ;  those  in  the  two  front  ranges  being  19 
by  12^  inches  in  the  seat,  (i.  e.  extreme  width,  the  sides  being  of  the  usual 
sha{)e  of  chairs,)  and  16  inches  in  height,  and  those  in  the  succeeding  ranges 
being  reduced  in  height  in  proportion  to  the  desks,  and  also  varying  propor- 
tionally in  the  dimensions  of  the  seats. 

The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats  of  bass  wood,  and  cherry  backs; 
the  seats  and  backs  hollowed,  and  the  seats  resting  on  wooden  pedestals, 
secured  to  the  floor  by  tenons  and  screws. 

Upon  the  front  edge  of  the  raised  platform,  in  the  rear  of  the  desks,  set- 
tees are  placed,  which  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  desks,  and  are  placed 
in  corresponding  positions,  with  intervening  spaces  in  continuation  of  the 
aisles.  The  settees  are  placed  with  the  back  towards  the  desks,  and  are 
designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  classes  attending  reviews  before  the 
principals.  The  settees  in  width  and  height  correspond  to  the  largest  size 
of  chairs,  and  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  the  same 
style. 

In  the  center  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  range  of  settees,  are  placed 
tables,  (of  4  by  2  ft.  6  inches,  oval  shape,)  which  are  occupied  bv  the  assist- 
ants, during  general  exercises,  when  the  station  of  the  prmcipal  is  in  front 
of  the  desks,  the  middle  one  being  used  by  the  principal  when  attending 
reviews. 

p]ach  recitation  room  (18  by  10  ft.)  is  appropriated  to  a  single  course  of 
study,  as  marked  upon  the  plan,  and  is  therefore  used  exclusively  by  one 
assistar.t.  Three  sides  of  the  room  are  appropriated  to  seats,  being  lined 
with  cherry  wood,  (oiled  and  varnished)  to  a  height  reaching  above  the 
heads  of  the  scholars.  The  lining  is  projected  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish inclined  backs  to  the  seats,  which  are  constructed  of  cherry  wood,  13 
inches  in  width,  2  inches  thick,  with  hollowed  top  and  rounded  edge,  sup- 
ported on  turned  less,  the  height  being  15}  inches  from  the  top  of  the  seal 
to  the  floor.  The  fourth  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window,  is  occupied 
by  a  blackboard  of  3  ft.  in  width,  which  extends  across  the  space  upon 
each  side  of  the  door. 

All  the  spaces  between  the  doors  and  windows  upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
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■ehooI-rooniB   an  oeoaiaod  b;  blackboard*.     In  the  ■ 

windows  upiin  the  rear,  reee»aM  baTo  beea  codsItucUk  , 

wilh  book-aheltes,  and  aie  eloaed  br  meuia  of  covers  in  Tront,  which  am 

Tsiaed  aiid  lowered  by  weights  and  pkulejs.     Thete  cover*  are  blackboanU, 

aod  are  ■»  finished  as  to  represent  sunken  panels.     Drawer*  are  conatmct' 

•d  benealh  the  Uaokboards  to  receiTB  the  sponges,  chalk,  &.c. 

Circular  lentilatora  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each  achool-rooni  and 
recitatiiin  room  ;  three  in  each  achod-room  of  3  1\.  in  diameter,  and  one  in 
each  lecitatioo  room  of  3  ft.  in  diameter.  These  Teatilntor*  are  eolid  cnr- 
ers  of  wood,  himg  with  bingea,  moj  aperture*  of  corraaponding  sice,  and 
taiaed  or  lowered  by  meanaof  cord*  pMsinf  over  pulley*,  through  iheceil- 

o  the  room  below,  the  eanU  terminating  in  loops,  which  are  fastened 

nooks  in  the  side,  of  the  room.  When  the  Tentilators  are  raised,  the  Im- 
pure «ir  escapes  into  the  garret,  the  TCDtilatioo  of  which  is  also  provided 
for  by  means  of  the  circular  windows  in  the  gable  ends,  which  turn  on 
[rivots  iu  the  center,  and  are  opened  or  shut  bj  cords  passing  over  pulley* 
10  the  same  manner  as  the  Teniilalors. 

Each  school -room  i*  wanned  by  afuraaee,  plaeed  directly  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  space  in  front  ofthe  desks,  the  hot  air  ascending  th  run  eh  a  circu- 
lar aperture  of  9  fl.  in  diameter,  which  is  represented  upon  the  plan.  The 
•nwke-pipe,  (of  galvaniied  iron)  i*  coodacled  npward  through  the  center  of 
tbi*  aperture,  and  thence,  after  pas*iiig  aemiuderable  distance  into  the 
Bchool-ruom,  through  one  ofthe  reoitation  rooma  into  the  chimney,  which 
is  built  in  the  center  of  Ibe  front  wall.  The  recitation  rooms  are  wanoed 
by  means  of  apertures  at  the  top  and  botlom  reapectively  of  the  partition* 
which  separate  them  from  the  school-room*,  which  being  open  together, 
secure  a  rapid  equalisation  of  temperalore  in  all  the  rooms.  These  aper- 
tures are  nlted  to  be  closed,  with  revolving  shutters  above,  and  shutter* 
hung  on  hinges  below. 

In  the  partition  waD  between  the  school-rooms,  is  a  olook  having  twa 
laces,  and  thus  indicating  the  hour  to  the  occupants  in  each  room,  llie 
clock  strikes  at  the  end  of  each  half  hour.  In  Uie  ante-ronms,  (marked  P, 
P,  on  the  plan  Fig.  1)  are  books  for  cape,  dvenioala,  &o.  Ineacbortheae 
looms,  also,  there  is  a  pump  and  sink. 

In  the  tmcer  liary,  there  ace  two  primary  school-rooms  3Sl  ft.  by  34} 
ft.,  each  seatiiw  BO  children.  Each  child  has  a  chair  firmly  fixed  to  the 
floor,  but  no  desk.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  appropriate  shelf  for  books, 
for  each  pupil,  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  the  chajr.  In 
front  of  the  school,  there  is  a  Uackboatd  oocupyingthe  distance  between  lbs 
doors,  and  a  desk,  at  which  the  several  classes  stand  in  succession,  and 
copy  appropriate  enercises  on  the  slate  from  the  blackboard. 

For  this  schoot-house,  with  alt  its  completenea*  of  anaogenMnt*  and 
legnlations,  the  cilr  of  Salem  is  indebted  mainly  to  the  indefatigable  ezer- 
lions  of  the  late  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Ptiillips.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  administralion,  every  school-house  was  repaired  or  rebuilt, 
•ndall  the  schools  brought  under  an  admirable  tiratem.  On  leaving  his  of- 
fice, in  1B49,  he  gave  tothe  city  for 

school   porpuses,   hi*  salary   for 

three  years,  amounting  to  93,400, 
which  has  been  applied  to  repair- 
ing and  refumisning  the  High 
School  building,  which  is  now  a 
monmnent  of  his  loate  and  ms- 
niJicence. 
'  The  High  School,  and  one  of 
the  new  primary  schoola,  are  fur- 
nished with  "  Kimball's  Improved 
School  Chair,"  which  for  strength, 
comfort,  and  at^le  of  finish,  is  sn- 
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Description  or  Latiiv  and  Enoubh  High  Scroou,  Salkx. 

The  interior  of  this  bailding  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  omsmenta]  and  usefti 
elegance  which  has  no  panallel  in  this  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  bdioTed  to  be  the  first  Frr  School  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  probaUy  in  the  world,  where  «r«ry  person  within  certain 
geographical  limits,  and  poasessinf  certain  reqdisites  of  atudr,  has  an  eqoil 
ri^ht  of  admission,  free  of  cost.  It  was  founded  in  1637,  and  has  continued 
without  interruption,  giving  a  thorough  preparation  to  students  for  college,  to 
Ihepresent  day.    The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1827. 

The  walls  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  are  enriched  and  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  the  Gredc  and  Latin  language  and  character.  These  are  net 
merely  apothegms  of  wisdom,  but  mementoes  of  duty ;  they  are  fitted  to 
inspire  the  pupils  with  noble  sentiments,  and  are  the  appropriate  *'*  Gennis  9J 
the  Place:' 

The  interior  of  the  English  High  School  is  adorned  in  a  manner  no  less 
appropriate  and  useful. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  is  the  circle  of  the  xodiac,  39  fiset  in  diameter. 
The  Tcntilator,  3}  feet  in  diameter,  represents  the  sun,  the  spots  being  desi^ 
nated  upon  the  nucleus  in  conformity  to  the  latest  telescomc  obserration. 
The  divergence  of  the  solar  rays  is  also  fully  exhibited.  The  SSth  is  re- 
presented in  foar  different  positions,  indicating  the  four  seasons.  The  mooa 
also  is  described  in  its  orbit,  and  its  position  so  varied  as  to  exhibit  its  four 
principal  changes.  The  globular  figure  of  the  earth  is  elearir  shown,  and 
lines  are  inscribed  upon  it  representing  the  eqoator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles. 
The  hour  lines  are  alsa  marked  and  numbered.  The  border  of  the  circle  re- 
presents upon  its  outer  edge  the  signs  of  the  xodiac,  with  their  names,  and 
within,  the  names  of  the  months.  The  signs  are  divided  into  degrees,  and 
the  months  into  days,  both  of  which  are  numbered.  The  thirty-two  points  of 
the  compass  are  marked  upon  the  inner  ed^,  the  true  north  and  magnetic 
north  both  correctly  indicated, — the  variation  of  the  needle  having  beoi  as- 
certained bv  a  recent  series  of  observations. 

The  circle  of  the  xodiac,  as  thus  described,  being  enclosed  within  a  sqoars 
panel,  the  exterior  spaces  in  the  four  Angles  are  filial  nn  as  foUowa: 

The  western  angle  exhibits  the  planet  Saturn,  with  his  rings  and  bdts,  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  and  his  true  size  in  proportion  to  the  son,  supposing 
the  circle  of  the  xodiac  to  represent  the  size  of  the  sun.  The  eastern  angle 
exhibits  Jupiter,  with  his  belts,  of  a  size  similarly  proportionate.  The  other 
primary  planets  and  the  moon  are  described  according  to  their  relative  sizes, 
in  the  southern  angle.  In  the  northern  angle  is  a  succession  of  figures,  de- 
signed to  represent  the  var^ng  apparent  size  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the 
dilferent  planeta.  In  the  ceiling  there  are  also  two  oblong  minels,  one  towards 
the  western,  the  other  towards  the  eastern  extremity.  The  western  panel 
contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates,  by  their  relative  position,  the  distance 
of  the  several  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  from  the  sun,^  which  is  placsd 
at  one  end  of  the  panel.  The  several  planets  are  designated  by  their  signs, 
and  the  figures,  placed  c^posite  to  each,  show  how  many  millions  of  miles  it 
is  distant  from  the  sun.  The  satellites  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Herschel,  are  described  as  revolvin|^  in  their  orbits  around  their  respective 
primaries.  The  eastern  panel  contams  a  diagram,  which  illustrates  the  theo- 
ry of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  The  moon  is  represented  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  also  directly  between  the  earth  and  the  sua. 

Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  in  the  space  above  tho  windows  and 
doors,  eight  panels  are  described,  containing  as  many  diagrams,  which  illus* 
trate  successively  the  foQowing  subjects  :— 

1.  The  different  phases  of  the  moon.  3.  The  apparent,  direct,  and  retro 
grade  motions  of  Mercury  and  Feniis.  3.  The  moon's  parallax.  4.  Ths 
commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  a  solar  eclipse.  5.  The  di- 
minution of  the  intensity  of  light,  and  the  force  of  attraction  in  proportion  Is 
the  increase  of  the  squares  of  distance.  6.  The  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc.  7.  The  refraction  of  the  rays  of  licht  by  the  atmosphere,  caus* 
ing  the  sun  or  other  celestial  bodies,  to  appear  smove  the  horizon  when  acts- 
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•II7  below  it.  8.  The  theory  of  the  tides,  giving  distinct  views  of  the  AiII 
and  neap  tide,  aa  caused  by  the  change  of  position  and  the  relative  attraction 
of  the  sua  and  moon. 

The  two  small  panels  over  the  entrance  doors  represent,  respectively,  the 
remarkable  comets  of  1680  and  161 1,  and  the  theory  of  cometary  motion  as 
described  in  the  plates  attached  to  Blunt's  ^*  Beaut^f  of  the  Heavens." 

The  diagram  in  the  larjge  panel  upon  the  north  side  of  the  recitation  platt- 
form  represents  the  relative  height  of  the  principal  mountains  and  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  principal  rivers  on  the  globe.  The  mountains  and  rivers 
are  all  numbered,  and  scales  of  distance  are  attached,  by  which  the  heights 
and  lengths  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  relative  elevation  of  particular 
eountries,  cities  and  other  prominent  places,  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetation,  &c.,  are  distinctly  exhibited.  This  diagram  is  a 
copv  of  that  contained  in  Tanner*s  Atlas. 

The  diagram  in  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  south  side  of  the  recitation 
platform  represents  a  geological  section,  the  various  strata  being  systematic- 
ally arranged  and  explained  by  an  index. 

The  space  between  the  windows  upon  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
room  are  occupied  by  inscriptions  in  which  the  diameter,  hourly  motion,  side* 
real  period,  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  several  primary  planets  and  the  earth^s 
moon,  are  separately  stated,  according  to  calculations  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Professor  Feirce,  of  Cambridge.  The  hourly  motion  and  sidereal 
period  of  the  four  asteroids  are  also  staled  in  corresponding  inscriptions  upon 
the  western  side.  The  diameter  and  rotation  of  the  sun  are  inscribed  upon 
the  edge  of  the  circular  recess  beneath  the  ventilator. 

Over  the  frontispiece,  which  surmounts  the  recess  upon  the  teacher*s  ros- 
trom,  is  a  beautifully  executed  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 

"Order  is  Hbavbn's  hrst  Law." 

This  motto  may  be  regarded  as  equallv  appropriate,  whether  viewed  as  ex« 
planatory  of  the  celestiu  phenomena  which  are  figured  upon  the  walls,  or  as 
CHggesting  the  principle  which  should  guide  the  operations  of  the  school. 

The  clock  is  irfaced  within  the  recess,  upon  the  wall  of  which  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  for  the  school,  and  arranged  into  two  divisions,  is  con- 
spicuously inscribed. 

Many  of  the  charity  schools  of  Holland  contain  paintings  of  no  incon* 
siderable  excellence  and  value.  In  Germany,  where  every  thing,  (excepting 
war  and  military  affairs,)  is  conducted  on  an  inexpensive  scale,  the  walls  ot 
the  school-rooms  were  often  adorned  with  cheap  engravings  and  lithographs, 
of  distinguished  men,  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ; — and,  in  many  of  t  hem,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  histprv  had  been  commenced.  And  throughout  all  Prus^ 
sia  and  Saxony,  a  most  delightful  impression  was  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  were  thus  displayed.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  were  likenesses  of  |;ood  men  rather  than  of  great  ones, — 
frequently  of  distinguished  educationists  and  benefactors  of  the  young, 
whose  countenances  were  radiant  with  the  light  of  benevolence,  and  the 
very  sight  of  which  was  a  moral  lesson  to  the  susceptible  hearts  of  children. 

In  the  new  building  for  the  *^  poor  schoor  at  Leipsic,  there  is  a  large  hall 
in  which  the  children  all  assemble  in  the  morning  for  devotional  purposes. 
Over  the  teacher's  desk,  or  pulpit,  is  a  painting  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing 
little  children.  The  design  is  appropriate  and  beautiful.  Several  most  for- 
k>ni-Iooking,  half-naked  children  stand  before  him.  He  stretches  out  his 
arms  over  them,  and  blesses  them.  The  mother  stands  by  with  an  expres- 
sion of  rejoicing,  such  as  only  a  mother  can  feel.  The  little  children  look 
lovingly  up  into  the  face  of  the  Saviour.  Others  stand  around,  awaiting  his 
benediction.  In  the  back-ground  are  aged  men,  who  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
with  mingled  love  for  the  children  and  reverence  for  their  benefactor. 
Hovering  above  is  a  group  of  angels,  hallowing  the  scene  with  their  prea- 
ence. — Mr   Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Report. 


XL   NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OP   TEACHERS. 


The  Socibxt  of  Teachers  of  thb  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent 
▲NP  Litbraet  Purposes  was  forined  prior  to  tbe  fourth  of  April,  1811,  on  which 
day  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  liaving  the  following  officers,  viz. : 

Andrew  Smith,  President 

Gborqb  Ironside,  Vice^PtesidemL 

Edward  Shepherd,  Trtaswrtr, 

'WiLUAH  Gray,  Secretary, 

William  Payne,  Albbbt  Picket,  and  Isaac  Gbihshaw,  AMtstanis, 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  of  Teac?iers  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes.    Passed  Aprit  i,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  hare 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  dincuHsion  of  literary  subjects  and  tbe  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "The  Society  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  the 
said  Society  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudable 
and  worthy  of  legislative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

1.  Be  it  tnacted  by  Vie  People  of  the  State  of  New  Forfc,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafler  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Asvsociation,  sliall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  •*  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes  ;'^  and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  tiieir  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  suoing  and 
being  sued,  pleiuling  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  matters^ 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may  phange  and  alter  the  same  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses," shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation,  Provided,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room  ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  from  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct,  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot,  by  a  mi^oritj  of  the  membere  present  at  aach  election;  and  that  in  case 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re- 
signation, or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  op 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
■pecial  election  for  tliat  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
nual elections,  at  such  times  and  places  aa  sha^  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  bis  it  /urtiter  enacted^  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, George  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Ekiwaid  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretarjr,  William  Payne,'  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  oth^B  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room. 

4.  And  be  it  Jurlhhr  enacted^  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successoTB^ 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter 
and  amend  tlie  same  as  they  from  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appointing 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  or 
tlie  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditiona,  and  manner  of  audi  admissioD, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  fiinda 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same;  and  also  fiv 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
fiinds  of  tlie  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
thereof,  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion for  tlie  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining 
the  nature  of,  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conducts 
ing  tiie  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  tlie  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat- 
ing any  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constit^ited,  and 
for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever,  Provided  aJUoays^  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penaltiis  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Tliat  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporatioD 
shall  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  6r  shall  become 
liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  puy  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  the 
said  cort)oration  to  expel  such  member  from  the  said  corporation,  /Vwidtsd  o^ 
waysj  Tliat  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
tliree-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetuigs  of  the 
said  corporation. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
corporation  in  the  maimer  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  from  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
whatsoever  from  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  tl^t 
all  payments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  fimds  of  the  said  cor- 
poration 8hall  be  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  fall 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  no  longer:  Provided  neivrtte* 
2ea%  That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriitte  their  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
soever other  than  thos>e  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  ae^  and  shall 
ttiereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thenceforth  the  said  corporation 
sliall  cea>e,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  further^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  any 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act. 

5.  And  be  it  furOter  enacted^  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  favorably 
and  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonusor,  and  was  revived  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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According  to  the  Aeademidan  for  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  for 
officers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  year  1818: 

President,  Atasrt  Picket;  Vic^Preaidmt,  Jarbd  Slocum  ;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Forrest;  Secretary,  Richard  Wiooins;  Standing  Committee,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Koxib;  Correspondmg  Secretaries^  John  W.  Picket,  Aaroit  M. 
Kerchant. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Payne  were  appointed  a  committeo 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  the  Teachers^  Society. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date : 

The  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  improvements 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  sdeDce^  also,  by  adding  to  the  objects  of^elcmentary  in- 
Btructton,  requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  business  of  education  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi- 
ence, are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition :  they  are  cither  such  as  develop  princi- 
ples in  a  simple  and  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  them  with  lucid  demon- 
stration,  or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results, 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  facilities  which  fltthem  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  the  shackles 
of  a  method  from  the  opinion,  of  the  majority.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  tlie 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  American  instructors  may  furnish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes- 
sional subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  after  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judg- 
ments, to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  Aa  the  intolerence  of  sect  has  been  the  foe  of  religion,  so  the 
"bigotry  of  system  toorUd  prove  (he  bane  of  education. 

An  otrjcct  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  be  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  instniction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  acoompli.shed  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  believe, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted ;  and, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hands, 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  comfort  of.  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hopo 
to  effect  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  afVer  a 
preparatory  examination,  sucli  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  course,  ¥riU  claim  theserioos  attention  of  our  aodetj. 
The  want  of  an  intermediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  strongest  inflnence 
and  higiiest  talents  of  tlie  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  tliia  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitioup,  or  the  systems 
of  eiemenlary  education  toere  not  sufficiently  matured  for  it,  or  from  any  other 
caiLses  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquesuonabie; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  fevorable  to  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  Committee,  after  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  success 
to  the  High Scliool,  which  Dr.  Qriscom,  "a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,"  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  set  fortli  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  bustnesa 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  whidi  it 
imposes,  and  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  afVer  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Periciei^ 
that  he  was  leil  to  terminate  his  life  by  literal  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  tlie  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  dcsohito  condition.  He  conjured  him  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  need  of 
him.  The  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  hun  to  admonish  his  pupil,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  "  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil"  Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liability  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  Is  his  tlie  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nouri^shing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers*  Society  is  to  vindicate  for  the  occuptp 
tiou  of  its  members  "  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession." 

It  can  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observer  of  lifia — it  certainly  has  not  es- 
caped the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  which 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  £)r  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  station 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  efforts  which 
this  association  is  calculated  to  effect ;  f>om  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce; 
from  the  incroa.sed  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  views 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  tlieir  stations  in  society.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enouprh  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
wiicn  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions.  And  why  should  they  not  7  Setting  aside  all  the 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  find, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  the  veiy  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher's  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  sen- 
ate, and  tlie  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  j'our  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
confident  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  will 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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W.  H.  Wells  retired  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Chicago,  and,  ayowedly,  from  all  direct  participation  in  school  matters,  on  the 
Cth  of  Juljr,  1864.  The  occasion  was  signalized  by  a  gathering  of  tlic  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  Chicago,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Chicago  Ti  ibune : 

Tlie  exercises  of  the  High  School  were  closed  at  noon  to  admit  tlie  assem- 
blage of  the  teachers  in  the  High  School  building  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  the  retiring  Superintendent — W.  H.  Wells — whose  resiguation,  re- 
cently tendered,  was  very  unwillingly  accepted  by  tlie  Board.  Tho  teachers 
were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  parting  words  of  cheer  and 
counsel,  and  of  testifying,  in  something  stronger  than  words,  their  hi^h  appre- 
ciation of  his  worth.  The  large  room  was  filled.  There  were  presc'nt  the 
members  of  the  present  Board  of  Education,  several  grentleraeu  formerly  mem- 
bers, and  many  others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  in  this  and  other  citiea  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  were  present.    The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Levi  B.  Taft,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  he  spoke  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Education  have  called  this  meeting  at  the  request  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  exchange  final  greetings 
with  Mr.  Wells,  and  to  listen  to  some  parting  words  from  him,  before  his  re- 
tiremeut  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  our  schools.  I  can  ai$sure  you 
that  the  Board  have  never  done  an  act  with  so  much  pain  and  reluctance  as  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Wells'  resignation.  Every  effort  possible  was  niiulo  in  order 
to  induce  Mr.  Wells  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  his  failing  heulih  compel- 
led him  to  decline  complying  with  our  request  The  most  cordial  relations  have 
ever  existed  between  Mr.  Wells  and  tlie  Board.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
in  all  our  actions.  Mr.  Wells  devoted  eight  years  of  the  best  part  oi'  his  life  to 
the  building  up  of  our  schools.  His  whole  soul  lias  been  in  this  work.  Ue  has 
been  untiring  in  his  labors,  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  schools. 
He  has  had  tlie  kind  cooperation  of  our  teachers  in  all  his  arduous  efVorts.  Our 
schools  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  they  have  now  attained.  Mr.  Wells  will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  vo* 
cation  our  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  his  success  and  happinees. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  Superintendent,  then  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly,  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education^  andfeUow  teachers : 

If  we  were  permitted  to  live  only  in  the  present  we  should  lose  half  the  en- 
joyment of  living.  In  early  years  we  live  largely  in  tlie  future ;  later  in  life 
we  live  more  in  the  past  There  are  also  special  occasions  when  memories 
of  the  past  come  rushing  thick  upon  us,  and  the  leading  events  of  many 
years  pass  vividly  before  the  mind  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  I  am  in  a  retrospective  mood  to-day,  and  my 
thoughts  tui  n  irresistibly  to  the  past.  I  remember,  away  back  in  the  reign  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  when  most  of  those  before  me  were  not,  and  when  Chicago 
was  in  pinafores,  a  tall  youth  of  less  than  twenty  winters,  in  the  laud  of  steady 
habits,  in  search  of  a  di^^trict  school  And  when  he  had  actually  engaged  to 
teach  a  winter  school  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  "board  around,''  and  beuan  to 
feel  that  he  was  crossing  the  line  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  1  well  remem- 
ber such  heart-throbbmgs  as  were  unknown  to  earlier  or  later  years. 
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I  remember  also,  with  almost  painful  vividness,  that  opening  morning  wheo 
this  young  aspirant  for  didactic  honors  walked  into  an  almott  empty  scliool* 
house,  leiiving  liis  future  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  road — in  the  fields  and  on 
tlie  trees,  nnywliere  and  everywhere,  apparently  unconscious  that  so  important 
a  personage  had  come  among  them.  And  I  am  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  floor  of  the  room  and  those  long  sloping  desks  were 
freed  fn>m  nuts  and  nut  shells,  and  other  contraband  articles,  and  the  scattered 
children  ^lersuaded  to  leave  their  various  pursuits  and  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  the  newly  inaugurated  administration. 

I  remember  those  weeks  of  struggle  between  tnezperienoe,  and  anxiety,  and 
detenninution,  and  hope,  strangely  commingling  on  the  one  liand,  ar.d  igno> 
ranee,  and  boy  nature,  and  girl  nature  on  the  other.  I  remember  how  this 
young  pedagogue,  who  had  just  begun  to  call  himself  a  man,  as  soon  as  his 
school  had  left  for  the  day,  and  the  doors  were  finally  closed,  night  after  nigbt 
forgot  all  his  manhood,  and  sat  and  wept^  until  an  lUmost  insupportable  bur- 
den of  ch<)grin  and  mortification  and  discouragement  had  found  relie£  I  re- 
member how  the  button-holes  of  his  coat  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
would  barely  reach  the  buttons,  at  the  close  of  it  would  reach  far  be3'ond. 

All  these  things,  and  volumes  besides,  of  which  these  are  but  the  index,  I 
well  remember,  tboui;h  most  that  has  transpired  since  is  lost  in  forgetfulnesL 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  educational  life  which  this  week  brings  t^  a  dose. 

Among  the  leading  educators  of  the  period  to  which  I  am  carried  by  these 
reminiscences,  were  James  G.  Carter,  George  B.  Emerson,  S.  R.  liall,  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridgc,  and  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  of  llassachusetts ;  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Mrs.  Kmma  Willard,  of  New  York ;  William  Russell,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  Albert,  and  John  W.  Picket,  of  Ohio.  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar- 
nard were  then  entirely  unknown  in  the  educational  world,  and  the  President 
of  our  honorable  Board  of  Education  was  then  a  school  boy — at  Uie  bead  of 
his  class,  no  doubt,  but  only  a  school  boy. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  now  the  grand  patriarch  of  aH  the 
educational  associations  of  the  country,  was  then  one  year  old,  and  the  l>Mch- 
ers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  under  the  care  of  S.  R.  Hall,  bad  attained  the 
same  age.  The  educational  literature  which  then  formed  a  complete  Teacben^ 
Library  consisted  of  Hairs  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  a  single  volume  of 
Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  four  volumes  of  the 
Americnn  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  William  RusmtU,  and  a  single  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Education,  edited  by  W.  0.  Woodbridge,  together  with  two  or 
three  reprints  of  foreign  works  To-day  the  teacher  has  his  choice  from  a  librsry 
of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes. 

I  could  not  then  have  tauglit  a  public  school  in  Chicago,  for  there  was  none. 
But  Chicago  had  then,  though  unappreciated,  a  pecuniary  foundation  fw  the 
grandest  system  of  city  schools  in  the  world.  The  section  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  bounded  by  Modison  st'^et  on 
the  north,  Twelfth  fiti*eet  on  the  south,  State  street  on  the  east,  and  Halsted  on 
the  west.  In  October,  1833,  all  but  four  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
blocks  of  this  section  were  sold  at  auction  for  $38,865,  on  a  credit  of  one,  twcs 
and  three  years.  The  remaining  four  blocks  are  now  valued  at  $600,000.  The 
value  of  that  portion  which  was  sold  is  now  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000. 

The  first  public  school  in  Chicago  was  taught  in  1834,  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  west  side  of  Clark  street,  between  Lake  and 
Randolph.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  now  the  wife  6{  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city. 

In  1 839,  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Chicago,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  schod 
system. 

The  first  Board  of  School  Inspectors  under  the  now  organization  was  com- 
posed of  William  Jones,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  I.  N.  Arnold,  N.  H.  Bolles,  John  Gray, 
J.  H  Scott,  and  Hiram  Huguenin.  The  firet  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held 
in  November,  1840,  and  William  Jones  was  elected  Chairman.  It  is  at  this 
date  that  the  written  records  of  the  public  schools  commence. 

In  1844,  the  first  public  school-house  was  erected,  on  Madison  sbieet  between 
State  and  Doarbom.  It  was  regarded  by  many  ns  altogether  too  large  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  Mayor  elected  the  following  year,  recommended  in  his  inaugu* 
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ral  address,  that  the  Council  should  either  sell  the  house  or  convert  it  into  an 
In&ane  Asylum.    This  is  the  huilding  now  occupied  by  the  Dearborn  school. 

In  1854,  the  oflSce  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  was  created,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Dore  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  improvements  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dore  were  thorough  and  extensivei  and  their  salutary  influence  will 
long  be  felt  in  the  schools. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  present  position,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1856,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  was  47.  At  tlie 
present  time  the  number  is  223,  an  increase  of  more  than  400  per  cent.  In 
June,  1856,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  was  2,785.  In 
June,  of  the  present  year  the  number  was  12^653,  being  an  increase  of  over 
350  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Iligh  School  was  organized  soon  after  I  came  to  the  city,  and 
its  history  to  the  present  time  has  h^n  a  record  of  continued  success.  Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  prejudice  that  exists  in  many  older  cities,  it  was  organ- 
ized as  a  school  for  both  sexes,  and  time  has  fully  demonstrated  that  for 
Chicago,  at  least,  this  organization  is  w  sest  and  best. 

Tlie  marked  success  of  the  Normal  Department  is  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, and  I  can  not  too  strongly  commend  this  branch  of  our  system,  to  the 
fosteriug  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School. 
Tlie  training  received  in  this  department  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  own  schools,  and  most  of  the  graduat^iAre  now  numbered  among  the  best 
teachers  of  the  city. 

There  is  another  department  of  our  system  to  which  I  turn  with  peculiar 

Sleasure.  Tlio  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  Primary 
chools.  Tlie  improvements  in  primary  instruction  that  have  been  made  in 
this  country  during  the  last  eight  years  have  been  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years,  and  I  trust  we  have  not  been  behind  our  contempoFarles  ia 
this  respect. 

In  looking  at  the  different  branches  of  our  system,  the  High  School,  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Primary  Schools,  I  do  not  know  whicli  should  now 
be  regarded  as  the  most  successful.  All  the  parts  are  working  harmoniously 
togeUier,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  There  are  many  things  yet  to  ho 
done ;  many  improvements  yet  to  be  made.  If  I  had  remained  in  the  schools  an* 
other  year,  there  are  two  objects  on  which  my  heart  was  specially  set,  as  ends 
for  which  I  should  labor  with  all  the  energy  that  I  oould  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  first  of  these  objects  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  I  be- 
lieve our  schools  are  as  well  disciplined  as  those  of  any  other  city.  The  disci- 
pline is  as  mild,  as  kindly,  as  effective.  But  I  believe  the  element  of  self-diS' 
cipUne  in  our  own  schools,  and  in  all  schools,  may  yet  be  multiplied  four-fold, 
and  I  more  than  believe  tliat  this  increase  of  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  will  form  an  element  of  untold  power  in  forming  ihe  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  these  who  are  soon  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  teacher 
who  has  tlie  power  of  cultivating  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  self-discipline  ia 
worth  two  salaries  to  any  school  board ;  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  different 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  between  growing  up  with  the  habit  of 
self-oontrd,  and  growing  up  with  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  pressure  of 
outward  restraint  for  Sie  daily  regulation  of  hia  conduct  The  teacher  who 
does  not  now  possess  this  power  can  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  cultivate  it 
Fellow-teachers,  if  tliere  is  any  one  senUment  which  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  more  strongly  than  any  other,  as  I  take  my  leave  of  you  and 
of  the  schools,  It  is  this:  that  all  school  discipline  which  does  not  have  for  its 
ultimate  object,  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  is  a  failure.  The  sec- 
ond object  to  which  I  refer,  relates  to  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  Great  im- 
provements have  already  been  made  in  our  own  schools,  and  ia  other  schools, 
in  the  study  of  English  Grammar ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
greater  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in  this  branch  of  instruction  than  in 
any  other.  English  Grammar  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  wri- 
ting the  English  language  correctly ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  to  every  observer 
that  English  Grammar  as  it  is  now  generally  taught,  does  not  impart  to  the 
pupils,  one  twentieth  part  of  the  power  which  they  actually  acquired  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language.  The  time  will  never  come  when  parsing  and  analysis 
will  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  time  wiU  surely  come  when  instruction  in  the 
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art  of  speaking  will  consist  mainly  in  lessotui  which  embrace  adual  tpeaimg; 
in  exercises  designed  to  cultivato  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narration,  and 
other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careftil  practice  in  the  u^^e  of  these 
forms  f-  when  parsing  and  analysis  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  collateial 
aids  in  connection  with  the  duly  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  tlie  English 
tongue.  I  have  not  timo  here  to  follow  this  subject  out  into  details,  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  agree  with  me  in  tlie  views 
which  I  have  advanced,  and  I  believe  that  the  improvements  in  this  direction 
which  have  already  been  commenced  will  be  continued  and  increased,  till  one 
half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar  wiQ 
Aimish  twice  the  fruit  which  we  now  reap. 

No  portion  of  my  Hfe  has  been  happier  tlian  that  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
achools  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  have  recom- 
mended a  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  that  has  not  received  the 
fall  and  ready  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  hearty  cooperatioa 
of  the  teachers.  When  I  desired  to  elaborate  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the 
schools,  the  teachers  with  one  accord  gave  me  their  aid  in  its  preparation ;  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  it  without  a  discussion ;  and  again  the  teadiera^ 
with  labors  materially  increased,  gave  their  hearty  cooperation  in  making  it  a 
success.  The  cordiality  with  which  my  visits  to  the  schools  have  ever  bees 
welcomed,  will  find  an  abiding  plare  among  the  sweetest  memories  ot  my  lile. 
A  thousand  tokens  of  kindness  and  of  confidence  have  lightened  my  laboni  and 
gladdened  my  heart  from  tlie  day  on  which  I  entered  the  schools  till  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  for  all  of  them,  I  desire  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Kducatkn, 
and  to  the  teachers,  my  sincerest  tlianks. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  competent,  and  laborious,  and  succcssftd  body 
of  teachers  than  that  which  I  meet  to-day,  in  these  intimate  and  endearing  re- 
lations for  the  last  time.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  also 
appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  soon  aSbrd 
you  substantial  evidence  that  they  do  not  intend  to  leave  your  services  un- 
rewarded. 

The  change  I  am  about  to  make  is  by  far  the  greatest  change  of  my  life.  It 
is  a  deliberate,  long  considered,  and  final  decision ;  and  I  can  not  but  recognise 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  presenting  so  favorable  an  opening,  just  at  tlie  tioie 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  me  to  continue  the  labors  and  cares  of  my  prBsent 
office.  With  the  urgent  demands  of  health  that  I  sliould  leave  these  duties 
and  an  attractive  field  of  labor  inviting  in  another  direction,  I  could  not  liesitateL 

If  my  purpose  had  been  only  half  formed,  the  kind  offer  of  a  aix  months^ 
▼acalion,  with  a  continuance  of  salary,  might  have  inclined  me  to  resnnie  these 
pleasing  labors.  I  may  also  mention  hero  that  I  have  an  old  acbool-mato  and 
friend  in  Boston,  who  long  years  ago  kindly  commended  me  for  dioosing  the 
educational  field,  but  himpelf  persistently  turned  to  commercial  punibita.  As 
time  passed  on,  I  still  continued  to  receive  his  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment, but  he  has  alwa3r8  managed  somehow  to  live  in  a  large  house,  while  I 
lived  in  a  small  one.  Again,  we  both  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  old  world. 
He  had  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desire,  and  spent  a  year  amid  the  daaao 
and  hallowed  associations  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Egypt>  and  the  Hdy 
Land,  while  I  was  compelled  to  remain  at  homa  And  now,  singularly  enoughi 
just  at  the  time  when  I  have  this  generous  offer  of  six  months'  rest,  my  good 
fiiend  Hardy,  of  Boston,  sends  me  an  invitetion  to  take  a  free  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  one  of  his  ships.  The  offer  is  a  tempting  one;  the  two  to- 
gether are  very  tempting.  But  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

My  educational  life  has  already  covered  a  period  nearly  equal  to  the  avcngs 

life  of  man,  and  I  must  now  lay  it  down,  and  turn  to  pursuits  widely  differenl^ 

but  I  trust  not  wholly  uncongenial     And  now,  honored  gentlemen  of  the 

Board  of  Education,  and  dear  fellow-teachers,  as  co-laborers  we  part     May 

every  blessing  attend  you  in  your  continued  efforte  to  elevate  and  improve  the 

public  schoohi,  and  a  generation  of  children  be  made  wiser  and  better  by  yoor 

self-sacrificing  labors. 

**  Farewell !  «  wofd  that  mmt  be  and  hath  been, 
A  toaml  thtt  nuikee  us  linger— jet  fueweU!*' 
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The  meeting  of  the  Board  was  now  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Tafl  left  the  Chair, 
which  was  taken  by  J.  J.  Noble,  Principal  of  the  Haven  School  A  meeting 
of  the  teachers  was  organized,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolations,  submitted  the  following,  signed  by  &  H.  Wbite^  J.  R. 
Dewey,  Jennie  E.  McLaren,  M.  Louise  Wilson,  and  Mary  Noble.  They  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whbbkas,  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
this  city,  has  resigned  the  position  which  he  has  so  long  suooessAilly  filled, 

Therefore,  Beaolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  in  said  schools,  deeply  regret  sud) 
action  on  his  part,  especially  as  it  was  made  necessary  by  a  proper  regard  to 
his  health,  now  impaired  by  close  application  to  his  arduous  duties. 

Besohfed,  That  in  his  resignation  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  have  lost  the 
services  of  one  to  whose  untiring  labors  in  promoting  their  interests  they  are 
largely  indebted  for  their  past  successes  and  present  prosperous  condition;  and 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  success- 
Ail  laborers  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

Jieaolved^  That  his  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement  have  conlributed 
very  greatly  to  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools;  that  his  many  very  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  won 
for  him  an  affectionate  regard,  and  that  his  devotion  and  seal  in  the  duties  of 
his  office  furnish  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all. 

Reaatved^  That  our  kind  remembrances  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Wells  in 
his  new  vocation. 

Mr.  George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  then  rose  and  advanced 
in  fh>nt  of  Mr.  Wells.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  magnificent  gold  watch^valued 
at  $400— finished  in  the  highest  style  of  art  Mr.  Howland  addressed  the  re- 
tiring Superintendent  as  follows: 

Mr.  Supervniendent : — ^The  resolutions  that  have  just  been  read  and  adopted 
seem  to  require  one  thing  more,  and  the  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  of  presenting  to  you,  sir,  a  visible  token 
of  the  esteem  and  kind  regard  which  they  express. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  position  which  you  have  so  long  honored,  you  are 
happy  in  leaving  behind  you,  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  of  our 
city,  a  living  witness  of  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  your  labors,  and  we 
wish  you  to  take  with  you  to  your  new  vocation,  something  to  remind  you  of 
the  appreciation  with  whioh  you  have  been  received  by  us,  wlio  have  aided  you 
in  giving  them  efficiency.  By  your  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views,  you, 
sir,  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all  true  friends  of  popular  education,  and  it 
seems  but  fitting  that  these  opinions  should  be  reflected  in  our  gift.  The  wel- 
fare of  our  schools  has  long  lain  near  your  heart,  and  there,  too,  we  wish  the 
remembrance  of  us  to  be  borne.  We  have  had  our  times  subjected  to  your 
control,  and  been  under  your  careful  care  and  supervision,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
sweet  revenge,  perhaps,  we  have  desired  to  have  the  tables  turned,  and  see 
how  you  would  like  to  have  your  time  directed  by  us,  and  with  what  spirit  you 
would  bear  our  watch ;  and  be  assured,  sir,  that  as  often  as  it  shall  tell  you  of 
us,  it  will  tell  also  of  many  a  heart  among  the  donors  which  wUl  ever  beat  no 
less  true  than  itself  with  respect  and  esteem  for  you. 

The  recipient  made  the  following  reply  in  acknowledgement  of  the  literary 
and  horological  testimonials  presented: 

Emotion  does  not  always  find  relief  in  utterance.  I  have  no  language  to 
express  the  g^titude  I  feel  for  these  kind  expressions  of  confidence  and  es- 
teem, and  for  this  munificent  token  of  sympathy  and  affection.  I  have  not 
been  in  constant  communion  with  you  during  the  last  eight  years,  without 
making  this  parting  hour  one  of  intense  feeling — ^the  strongest  of  which  my 
nature  is  capable. 

There  are  times  when  I  love  to  wander  back  to  childhood^s  hours,  and  live 
over  again  those  early  days,  when  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life  had 
not  taught  me  the  lessons  of  sadness  which  1  have  since  learned.     There  are 
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times  when,  starting  from  those  bright  and  haksron  days^  I  lore  to  nMun  akmg 
the  pathway  of  life,  culling  only  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers^  and  binding 
them  in  one  rich  garland  of  delighted  existence.  If  my  life  is  spared,  and  I 
may  hope  in  years  to  come  to  enjoy  a  retroepectiTe  riew  of  all  that  is  bright 
and  attractive  in  the  past,  then  will  tliis  fiutbfui  momtor,  while  it  meaauRs  the 
moments  as  they  glide  swiftly  by,  tell  also  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
hare  spent  together;  and  then  will  the  sweet  sayor  of  these  pleasant  memories 
shed  its  choicest  perfumes  all  around. 

For  all  these  manifestations  of  kind  regard,  may  you  recdve  a  rich  reward  in 
your  own  hearts ;  and  may  your  fhtnre  liTes  be  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  they 
are  useful  and  honored. 

This  terminated  the  formal  exercises;  eren  more  affecting  scenes  followed. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  teadiers,  and  other  friends  assembled  around  Mr. 
Wells  and  took  their  leave  of  him.  It  was  an  occaaion  which  will  be  borne  om 
the  memories  of  all  present,  through  many  years  of  fhture  labor. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  (J.  D.  PhUbrick)  m  his 
Semi-annual  Beport  for  Mardi,  1864,  remarks: 

Attendance  is  one  of  the  prime  elements  in  determining  the  merit  of  a  school 
or  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  is  therefore  a  subject  whidi  should  ever  be  kept 
prominent  in  our  school  reports.  Hie  two  most  important  items  of  information 
in  respect  to  attendance  are,  first,  the  aTorage  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  schools  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  tlie  l^gal  school 
age ;  and,  secondly,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  as  compared  with 
the  number  belonging. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance,  as  at  present  reported,  is  radically  defective,  and 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  teachers,  while  it  does  not  affwd  reliable  data 
for  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  difierent  schools.  The 
defect  is  occasioned  by  want  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  dischaI|^ 
ing  pupils.  No  rules  on  this  subject  having  been  prescribed  by  the  Board,  each 
teadier  is  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  rega^  to  it. 

Tlie  following  rules,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago^  hare  been  approved 
by  the  most  prominent  school  of&oers  in  the  country : 

RULES  RXLATINO  TO  SCHOOL  MBMBBB8HIP. 

1.  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  has  left  school 
without  the  intention  of  returning,  such  pupil's  name  shall  forthwith  be  struck 
fVom  the  rolls ;  but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  beforo 
tlie  teacher  receives  this  notice,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up 
the  attendance  averages,  such  absences  shall  beTegarded  the  same  as  any  other 
absences. 

2.  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  from  school  by  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls. 

3.  Whep  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school  more  than  five  consecutive  school 
days,  for  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
mil  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded 
wliile  the  name  remains  on  the  roll ;  but  this  rule  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  stufpension  of  a  pupil  under  Rule '2,  for  a  less  number  of  absences^  in  which 
case  his  name  will  of  course  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

4.  For  the  purposes  contemphited  in  the  foregoing  Rules,  any  pupil  diall 
be  considered  absent  whose  attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least 
one-half  of  the  regular  school  session  of  the  half-day. 

5.  In  noting  the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  of  lUD,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Shall  be  disregarded,  and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first 
half-day  of  a  term  afler  either  of  these  vacatwns  shall  be  marked  aa  abasnli 
the  same  as  if  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  only  intervening  days. 
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